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4 Diſcourſe concerning the Education of 
= Children 


N ſpeaking concerning the Education of free-born b 
Children, by what means they may be made Virtu- Of the Ge. 
ous, it will be moſt expedient to begin with their ration 

| Generation; for whoſoever deſires to be the Father of Children. 
Eminent Children, muſt not couple with common Strut. * 
pets, which brings ſuch a blemiſn to Poſterity, as lays tbem 
open to Reproach all their Lives, whereas a lawful Birth 
fills them with ſuch Boldneſs and Confidence, eſpecially 
if deſcended from Illuſtrious Parents, as proves a rich 
Treaſure to them. Twas from the Senſe of this, that 
Diaphantus, the Son of Themiſtocles, was often heard to ſay, 
That. whatever pleaſed him, was alſo pleaſing to all the People of 
Athens, becauſe he ruled his Mother, and ſbe his Father, and he 
all the Athenians. Upon which account it is, that the La- 
cedæmonians are to be commended for fining Archidamus their 
King, for marrying much below himſelf, ſaying, He intend- 
ed to beget Kinglings, and not Kings. In the next place, Hus- 
bands are to be adviſed: to copulate with their Wives, either 
ſober, or very little warmed with Drink, for theſe Chil- 
dren uſually prove Sots, whom their Fathers begat in their 
Wine, which made Diogenes tell a Hare-brain'd Youth, 
that his Father begat him when he was Drunk. CER 


d 7 


The next thing to be conſider'd, is their Education, and | 
here as in Arts and Sciences, ſp in the Attainment of Vir- Prepara- 
tue, three things muſt concur. 1. Nature. 2. Reaſon, or ive. for a 
Learning; and 3. Uſe, or Exerciſe: , For as in Husbandry god Edu- 
there muſt be a fruitful Soil, a skilful Husbandman, and gatlon. 
pool Seed; ſo in a Child that is to be inſtructed, there muſt 
be docible Nature, a good Teacher, and rational Rules. 
And all theſe I am bold to ſay, met in the Souls of thoſe 
celebrated Men, -Pythagoras, Sotrates, and Plato, and all o- 
ders, who have attained ee Glory ; and happy a | 
| * | | . | Fe. 
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PLUTARCH, Of the 
all they to whom the Gods have given a compleat Union 
of them; not but that the defects of Nature may be in a 
great meaſure repair'd by good Inſtruction and Induſtry. 
The moſt barren and churliſh Ground may by continual 
Manuring be made to produce moſt excellent Fruits. A 
crazy Conſtitution may be made ſtrong and robuſt by Ex- 
erciſe, and the fierceſt and wildeſt Beaſts by Art and Indu- 
ſtry are made tame, and manageable. So are Moral Vir- 
- Tues acquir'd by Cuſtom. 

To lay a ſure Foundation for the good training up of 
Mothers Children, it is neceſſary that the Nurſing of them ſhould 
ouzht to be perform'd by the Mothers that bore them, who will cer- 
Nurſe their tainly do it with the greateſt tenderneſs and care, and not 
Children, Mercenary Women, who have uſually greater Love to 
their Pay than their Charge. This ſeems to be the Voice 
of Nature, which hath given to all Creatures that bear 


Young, Milk, the moſt proper Food to nouriſh them with, 


and to Women two Breaſts, that if they ſhould at any 
time produce Twins, they may have their ſeparate Store- 
houſes for them. But if they were not ſo well provided 
for their Nouriſhment, yet their feeding them conſtantly 
would render them more loving and kind to them, as we ſee 
inthe very Beaſts who Paſture together, Society begets ſuch 


a fgndneſs as makes them unwilling to part. For theſe Rea- 


ſons Women ſhould ſtrive to the utmoſt to Nurſe their own 


Children; but if either bodily Weakneſs, or too forward 


Nurſes, how Fruitfulneſs renders it impracticable, they ſhould be care- 
they ought ful to chooſe ſuch Nurſes as are moſt virtuous and honeſt, 
zo he quali- which may form them into good Manners, even from their 


liffd. Cradles; for as ſoft Wax receives the Impreſſion of any 


Seal, ſo are the Minds of Children moſt apt to receive In- 
ſtructions at that Age. | 

When Children are arriv'd at that Age, as to be remov- 

Good Ma- ed from the Nurſe to the Maſter, great Care is to be had 

ſers to be to look out ſuch, as are not only blameleſs in their Lives, 

choſen, but are of good Experience in teaching, ſuch as Phanix A.- 

chilles's Maſter was, who by their wholeſome Admonition, 

: and Inſtructions may form them into good Manners; for 'tis 

a moſt ridiculous thing for Parents, eitherthrough Flattery, 

or Friendſhip, to commit their Children to the teaching of 

ſuch, whoſe Inability, and Debauchery they have great 

reaſon to fear. Tis much the ſame, as if, to oblige our 


Friends, we ſhould neglect the Phyſician whom we be- 1 


lieve would ſave our Lives by his Skill, and commit our 
ſelves to a Mountebank, who immediately diſpatches us 

Car(s of out of the World. 
Childrens And this is the Error that Parents commonly run into 
1 Educa- through their Covetouſneſs, who not being willing to be 
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Education of Children. * 
at the Charge of a good Schoolmaſter, chooſe their Chil. 
dren ſuch Perſons to inſtruct them as are of no worth, and 
ſo that befalls them which Ariſtippus ſaid to a certain Fa- 
ther, who would rather purchaſea Slaveto teach his Child, 
than anſwer his large Demands of 1000 Drachms to do 
it, They make two Slaves, 1. e. their Child as il a Man as 
his Maſter. But as this way of acting is contrary to their 
Cuſtom in other things, for they are cautious with which 
Hand they take their Food, and chide them for uſing their 
Left Hand inſtead of their Right; fo they dearly repent _ 
of this their negle& of good Education in their Children, II Confes. 
when they ſee them run headlong into all manner of diſ- quences of 
orderly and ſervile Pleaſures, maintaining Infamous Strum-it. 
pets, and lewd Harlots, enticing married Women from 
their Husbands Beds, and aſſociating themſelves with flat- 
tering Good-fellows, who lead them into open Exceſſes, 
and Debauchery. When Parents ſee this, they vex them- 
ſelves even to Diſtra&ion, and wiſh ten thouſand times, 
when tis too late, that above all things, they had given 
them a virtuous and good Education, which is more valu- Excellency 
able than all other Gettings; for Learning is Immortal of Learya 
and Divine, and the Improvements of the Underſtanding ys. 
and Reaſon are above the Aſſaults of Fortune, not impair'd 
by Sickneſs, norenfeebled by Old Age, but increaſe rather 
by Years,and grow more youthful by Age. War can 1 


away all other things, but muſt leave Learning to its Poſ- 


ſeſſor, which made Stilpo ſay to Demetrius, when he plun- 


.der'd and burnt Megara, That he had loft nothing, becauſe War 


cannot ſpoil us of our Virtue. 3 1 | 
But as tis my Advice to Parents, to bring up their Chil- _ 

dren to Learning, ſo I muſt add, that they provide, that t 
it be ſound and wholſome, and not about ſuch 'Trifles as Learning # 
ſuit the Popular Humour, becauſe that which pleaſeth the to be taught 
Injudicious Rabble, never is approved by Men of Under- Children. 
ſtanding; and J obſerve, that ſuch as ſpeak to pleaſe the 
People, ordinarily live intemperately to pleaſe themſelves: 

It is my Judgment therefore, that they be taught neither 

to ſpeak, or do any thing raſhly, becauſe all Extemporar 
Diſcourſes are full of much ordinary and looſe Stuff. and 

are liable to a nauſeous Redundancy of Words for want of Exterport 
Matter, which Premeditation always Corrects. Not that p;ſrousſe: 


4 I condemn all readineſs to diſcourſe Extempore, for though 
it be not to be uſed upon all occaſions, eſpecially before 


% 
K 
5 
s 


a Perſon be arriv'd at his ſtate of Manhood, yer ſuch as 
have attained an Ability of ſpeaking well, may be allow'd 
that liberty, where there is a juſt Opportunity, otherwiſe 
thoſe who have been a long time in Chains, and are 
6led; kiiow not how to has their Limbs readily ; ſo ' 
Ax en 


— — — APE ae 22 — 


A mean 


Style con- 
ademn'd, 


 PruTAaRrcCH Of the 1 
thoſe who have always been uſed to a ſtudied way of 
ſpeaking, if upon any occaſion they are forced to diſcourſe 3 
without Thought, will hardly be able to expreſs them- 7 
ſelves without evident Marks of their Confinement; but 7 
to allow Children to ſpeak Extempore, is to oblige them to 
talk idly. They ought alſo to be cautioned nor to affect a 0 
ſtarch'd Theatrical and our Tragical way of ſpeaking, 
any more, than they would fall into a Style too mean and 
low, becauſe, as the firſt is unfit for Publick Affairs, ſo 
the other is unapt to make any Impreſſions upon our Hear- 
ers. Wherefore, as tis not only requiſite that a Man's 
Body be healthy, but of a firm Conſtitution, ſo ought a 


Diſcourſe to be not only Sound, but. Nervous: Yet it is 


an Argument of a great defect in Learning, to frame a 
Diſcourſe uniform in all its parts, becauſe it is apt to make 5 
an Auditory nauſeate it; for as to ſing the ſame Tune al- 0 


ways, like the Cuckow, is cloying and offenſive, ſo is 4 | 

the Speech, where a grateful Variety is wanting. | 8. 3 

As to the ſeveral ſorts of Learning, which a Child ought f 

Children to to be inſtructed in, though he is to be allowed to take a þ 
be taught Taſte of all, the moſt trivial Arts not excepted ; yet Phi- g 
Philoſophy Ioſophy ought to have the Pre-eminence of them all; for ” 
chiefly, as Men are deſirous to ſee many Cities for their Pleaſure, 4 
but chooſe for their Advantage to fix their Habitation in t 

the beſt, ſo tho' curioſity may lead us to take a curſory view . * 

of all other Arts and Sciences, yet they ought to make 10 
Philoſophy the chief of their Learning: For, by the Advicſe <© 

and Aſſiſtance of it, it is, that we arrive at the knowledge of v 

what is Honeſt, and what Diſhoneſt, what Juſt, and what tl 

Unjuſt ; and in a Word, what we are to Deſire, and what 01 

to Avoid. We learn how to Honour our Parents, Reve- ar 

rence our Superiors, be ſubje& to Laws, to obey out C. 
Governours, love our Friends, uſe Sobriety towards our th 

Wives, be Affectionate to our Children, and not infolent= 7 N 

Iy injure our Servants, and ( which is the chiefeſt Leſſon th 

of all) not to be overjoy'd in Proſperity, nor too much ur 

dejected in Adverſity; not to be diſſolute in our Pleaſure, irre 

Civil Af. nor in our Anger to be tranſported with brutiſh Rage and ad 
Sat 70 5e Fury. And if they can be taught to mix Civil Affairs an, 
n F þ with Philoſophy, they will be thereby made the moſt Fa 
peu 6. compleat Men, as being made Maſters of two of the great- co 
„%% eſt good things that are; the promoting publick Felicity Ine 
bY: by governing well, and enjoying a calm Tranquility in Le 
their own Boſoms, by improving the Principles of Philoſo- * rif 

& W; 


rs mere e is Unprofitable, butthe Active 
an, if deſtitute of Philoſophy, is a mere Ruſtick, and 
therefore a Child, if poſſible, is to be trained up ſo, as 
to be able to manage Publick Employments well at conve- 
| | nient # 


| and diſcouraged in the performance of their Task, partly 


Education of Children. rr 


nient Seaſons, and as Occaſion ſerves, to have recourſe to 
Philoſophy, as Pericles, Archytas of Tarentum, Dion of Syra- 
cuſe, and Epaminondas of Thebes did. | | 
With their Studies it is very convenient to joyn the Ex- 

erciſe of the Bodies of Children, which will much con- Bodily Ex- 
duce to their more handſome Carriage, as well as to the erciſes to be 
Improvement of their Strength for the Foundation of a joyn'd with 
vigorous old Age is a good Conſtitution of Body in Child- Learning. 
hood. But too violent Exerciſes of Vouth are to be avoid- 

ed, becauſe they ſpend the radical Moiſture ſo much, as 

to diſable them cheerfully to follow their Studies. The 

Exerciſes then which I would have Youth accuſtomed to, 

are ſuch as bear the neareſt reſemblance to Warlike Acti- 
ons, viz. Throwing of Darts, Shooting of Arrows, Hunting of Wild 

Beaſts; in all which, as in War, the Goods of the Conquer- 

ed, are Propoſed as Rewards of the Conquerors, and there- 

fore bring the moſt encouraging Delight with them. From Children 
Exerciſe they are to return to their Studies more freſh and not to be 
vigorous; and in the progreſs of them they are rather to þeaten. 

be won by Exhortations, and rational Motives, than forc= + 

ed to them by Whipping, or other contumelious Puniſh- 
ments, which are more agreeable to Slaves than free-born 
Children, for being thus uſed, they are many times dulled 


by the ſmart of their CorreC&ion,, and partly by Diſgrace 


redounding from it. But Praiſes and Reproofs have a bet- 


ter Effect, ſtirring them up more freely to that which is 
Good, and reſtraining them from that which is Evil, pro- 
vided, that they be uſed by turns prudently, according to 
the variety of Occaſions, viz. when they grow Wanton, 
or Negligent, they be ſhamed by Reproof; and when they 
are Diligent, and deſerve well, they be encourag'd by 
Commendations. In this, imitating Nurſes, who, when 


they have made their Children cry, quiet them with the 


Nipple; yet we ought to beware that we do not make 

them drunk with their own Praiſes, leaſt they be puffed 

up with Pride, and degenerate into a ſelf-will'd courſe of 
irregular Living. Nor ought Parents to be overhaſty in Great 
advancing their Children to Learning beyond their Equals, Ta;þ; are 


and for that end load them with difficult and laborious of ill conſe 


Tasks, becauſe by this means they bring then under Diſ- quence. 
couragements, Which being accompany'd with many other 


Inconveniencies, cauſe them in the end to be ill affected to 
= Learning it ſelf; for as Plants by moderate watering are nou- 
= riſhed, but are glutted by too much Moiſture, ſo are the 
Witsof Children wn is - moderate Labours, but over- 


whelm'd with Exceſſive: Wherefore, they ought to give Play 7 be 


© them ſome Reſpiration from their conſtant Labours, = as allow'd em 
i E 5 A 3 4s 
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Nature has allotted a time to Wake, and a time to Sleep, 

ſo they ſhould have their Seaſons for Play and Study pro- 
portion'd well; for Reſt is the Sauce of Labour. | 7 
But when Parents, to eaſe themſelves, have committed © 
their Children to the Inſtruction of Schoolmaſters, they 
ought not to ſuppoſe, that they are no farther concern'd 
with them, but ought often to call them to an Account 
about their Tasks, and Leſſons, to ſee how they perform = 
them, and what progreſs they make in their Learning, and 
not truſt their 7 55 — to the Diligence, or Conduct of a 
Mercenary ; for as nothing makes the Horſe ſooner Fat 
than the Eye of his Maſter, ſo nothing will more quicken 
that ſort of Men to take care of their Children, than this + 
thatthey know theirLabours to be frequently under Tryal. 
The Memories of Children, which are indeed the Store- 
Childrens houſes of Learning, are alſo to be kept in continual Ex- 
Memories Erciſe, and Employment, becauſe nothing promotes Learn- 
10 be exer- ing ſo much as Memory, which is the Reaſon that the My- 
ciſed. thologiſts make Mnemoſyne the Mother of the Muſes. Nor is 
| Memory more uſeful in the Schools to attain Learning, 

than in all Actions of Life, becauſe it ſupplies us wit 

Examples in all our Conſultations. 

a Further, to render their Converſation pleaſing and a- 
A good greeable, they are to be taught To abſtain from all filthy and 
Converſa- obſcene Language; for, ſince Words are the Shadows of Acti- 
tion to be ons, what is filthy to do, ought not to be mentioned in 
advanc d. Diſcourſe. To be Courteous and Aﬀable in their Deportment, no-; 
| thing being more odious among Men, than ſuch Churls as 

are not to be ſpoken to. Not pertinaceous in maintaining all they © 

ſay in Diſpute, it being as great a part of Wiſdom, to know * 

how to give Ground, as to overcome To refrain their Hands 
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from taking what they oug ht not, leaſt they, like Gylippus, looſe Y 
all the Honour of their Lives by one Pilfering Act, as hnůe B 
did in robbing the Spartan Money-Bags. To ſubdue Anger, as rl 
Socrates did, who put off all Ariſtophaness Abuſes of him V 
with a Jeſt; ſaying, He could as well bear with a Fool on the 1 bs 
Stage, as at a Feaſt. To bridle the Tongue, knowing, that tis as 5 be 


great a point of Wiſdom to be ſilent when Occaſion re- 
quires, as to ſpeak never ſo well. To ſpeak the Truth, and to q; 
account it a Matter of Religion to do fo, for Lying is a ſervile © 
Quality, deſerving the hatred of all Mankind; yea, a 2 
Fault which we ought not to forgive our meaneſt Servants * 
Leave of Themſelves. And if any Virtuous and Good Man fall in * 
Thildfen love with Children, for the Beauty of their Bodies, as it yh 


is a Prognoſtication of a towardly Diſpoſition of Mind, 


end- ; | 1 
l. as we may probably believe Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Æſchies 10 
2K and Cebes did; and will take them, not to fulfil their unna- th 


tural Luſts on, as theſe great Men are falſly ä 4 
| e | their 


= 
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their Enemies to have done, but to train them up in all 
the excellent Principles of Philoſophy; they are not to be 


hs diſcourag'd in it, | | 
ed Having given Directions for the right ordering and 
ey breeding of Children, I ſhall now ſpeak ſomewhat of Youth to be 
74 = Youth; for certainly the evil Cuſtom of thoſe is highly to kept under 
nt be blam'd, who commit their Children to Maſters and Go- Govern- 
m vernors in their Childhood, but ſuffer them in their Youth ment. 
ad © to live under no Reſtraint, whereas that Age requires the 
ba moſt ſtrict Guard; for the Extravagancies of Youth are 
at often great and hemous, v/z. Gluttony, Robbing their 
en Parents, Gaming, Rioting, Drunkenneſs, and Debauch- 
lis. ing of Maids, and Wives; wherefore, it is a Duty incumb- 
al. ent upon wiſe Parents, in that Age eſpecially, to ſet aſtri& 
* Watch upon them, and keep them within the bounds of 
„ Sobriety, by Inſtructions, Threatnings, Intreaties, Coun- 
n-. (bels, and Promiſes; laying before them the Examples of 
y- ſuch as by their immoderate Pleaſures have ruin'd them- 
is © ſelves; and on the other ſide, of thoſe, whoſe Abſtinence 
ng. has turnd to their Immortal Praiſe ; for hope of Praiſe, 
157 and fear of Puniſhment, are the Elements of Virtue ; and 
particularly, it is neceſſary to keep young Men from the 
a. Company of debauch'd Perſons, whoſe Example is infe- Bad Com- 
and Ciious; as Fythogoras in ſeveral of his Symbols hath taught pany to be 
Qi. us, ſaying. 1. Taſte not of Creatures with black Tails, 1. 6. Con- kept from 
lin verſe not with Men of Vicious Qualities. 2. Do not ſtrike Youth. 
no. Hands with every Man, i. e. Make not Friendſhips haſtily. 
8 48 3. Wear not a ſtreight Ring, i. e. Reduce not thy ſelf to an 
hey '* indigent Condition. 4. Stir not up Fire with a Sword, i. e. 
ow © Provoke not the Angry. F. Eat not of a Heart, i. e. Vex 
nds not your Souls with Cares. 6. Abfain from Beans, 1. e. A- 
ofs void publick Offices. 7. Put not Food in a Chamber-pot, 1. e. 
he Beſtow not good Advice on Vicious Men. But above all, 
as © they are to be kept from the ill Company of the Flattering 
im. Voluptuary, who covers the Hook of his evil Counſels 
the with the unavoidable Bait of Pleaſure; and while Parents, 
as who have good Eſtates to leave their Children, exhortthem 
re. to Sobriety, Continence, good Husbandry, and Induftry ; 
W they perſwade them to Drunkenneſs, Laſciviouſneſs, Pro- 
vile | digality, and Sloth, haranguing them. with ſuch Dit- 
4 courſes as theſe. The whole Life of Man is but a ſmall point of 
3 time, let us enjoy it therefore while it laſts: Why ſbould'you res 
in ard your Father's Di ſpleaſure? An old dot ing Fool with one Foot in 
ac ir the Grave! and tis to be hoped, that ſhortly, we ſhall carry him 
ind. hither altogether. Some of them alſo procure them Har- 
ine lots, yea, proſtitute their own Wives to them, that they 


may make a Prey of their Eſtates : Wherefore, Fathers, if 
they have any Iove for their Children, ſhould keep them 
Dk NS * from 
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from the Society of ſuch filthy Beaſts, whoſe vicious Qua- 


lities will corrupt the beſt Diſpoſitions. 


Yet let me adviſe, Fathers not to be of an e 1. A 
ips © 


: harſh "temper, but ſo mild as to forgive ſome of 
Fathers not Youth, as being conſcious of their own Failings at that 
to be too ri- Age; for as Phyſicians are wont to mix their bitter Me- 
gorous, dicines with ſweet Syrups, ſo ſhould a Father temper the 
—__*  keennefs of his Reproof with Lenity, letting his, Chil- 
dren take ſome Liberties they are inclin'd to, without Re- 


ſtraint ; and again, when it is fit, managing them with a 


ſtreighter Bridle, yet as far as is poſſible without Paſſion, 
or at moſt with ſhort Anger, for the heavineſs of Wrath 
is no ſmall Argument of Hatred. It is good alſo, that ſome- 
times Fathers take no notice of ſome Faults ; for if we can 
: bear with the Failings of our Friends, and Intemperan- 
ces of our Servants, ſhall we not do the like to our Chil- 
dren. But if. we find youthful Luſts incorrigible by Re- 
— it is good to provide them Wives, which are the 
ſtrongeſt Bands to hamper wild Youth withal; yet let not 
Wives be either too Noble, or Rich for them, leaſt we 
make them Slaves to their Portions, or Honours, and not 

— 2 Husbands. 
In fine, Let Fathers become effectual Examples to their 
Fathers zo Children, by doing their Duty, and avoiding all Vicious 


be good Exe Practices; that in their Lives, as in a Glaſs, they may ſee 


amples to Far to make them hate all evil Words, and Actions. 

their Chil- For they that chide their Children for ſuch Faults as the 

aren. themſelves are guilty of, are their own Accuſers, and loſe 
their Authority of reproving both with their Children and 
Servants; yea, which is worſe, they make themſelves 
their Counſellors, and encouragers in Wickedneſs; for 
where old Men are Wicked, young Men will neceſſarily 
be ſo : Wherefore, Fathers ſhould apply their Minds to 
ſuch Studies as conduce to the well-breeding of their Chil- 
dren, according to the Example of Euridice ofHierapolis, who 
to teach her Children the better, learned firſt to Read in 
her old Age, and led them by her Example to Learning. 


— 
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Of the Cure of Anger. 
. and Fundanus. 


while, before they finiſh them, and by drawing off 
their Eyes from them, make a new and more critical 
Judgment of thoſe ſmall Faults, which Uſe before had 


4 O As Painters, O Fundanws ! conſider their Works a- 


made 
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made indiſcernible; ſo ſhould Friends ſubmit themſelves 


to the Judgment of each other, to obſerve their Manners, 
| whether time hath added any thing good, or taken any 


thing bad from them. Wherefore, ſince after two Years 

abſence I am return'd to Rome, and have now convers'd Alſence of 
five Months with you, I am not at all ſurpris'd to ſee your Friends 
Natural good Qualities much improv'd ; but when I ob- nom cacho- 
ſerve your violent inclination to Anger ſo much allay'd, ther, makes 
and obedient to Reaſon, it makes me cry out, Oh ftrange ! them diſ- 
how mild and ſoft is he] And that, ſmoothneſs is not attended cern their 
with a dullneſs, and weakneſs of Spirits, but with an even- Faults, or 
neſs and gravity fit for Action, which is a proof that Age Improve- 
hath not cooled, or abated thy Paſſion, but that tis cur'd ments bet- 

by ſome rational Precepts. And, indeed, Eros, our Friend, ter. 

told me as much; but I ſuſpe&ed, that through kindneſs - 

to you, he deſcrib'd you as a good Man ought to be, and 

not as you were ; but now I find he ſpoke the truth, and 

therefore defire you in our Walk, to, tell me, by what 

means you made your Paſſion ſo governable, and ſubject to 

Reaſon. Fundanus. Have a care, my dear 55a, that you 

do not overlook my Faults through Friendſhip, as lam 

ſenſible Eros does, whoſe Zeal — Vice cauſes him to 

think me cool, as Notes in Muſick are comparatively high- 

er than others, though not really ſo: Syda. Tis no ſuch 

matter, O Fundanw! but gratifie my Requeſt. Fundanus. 

"Tis then, O Sa! one of Muſoniuss memorable Sayings, 

They that will be in Health, muſt always be in Cure, For he How Rea. 
that will be cur'd by Reaſon, muſt not apply it to the Di- ſon is to be 
ſtemper, like Hellebore, to work an immediate Effect; but uſed to ſub- 
muſt ſettle it in the Soul to compoſe, and preſerve its due Paſſion, 
Judgment; for Reaſon is not like Phyſick, but Food, which 
begets à good habit of Body, with Health in all that uſe 

it; for good Exhortations, and Advice given to Men in 


the heat of their Paſſions, work ſlowly and uncertainly; 


and at beſt do no more than Smells in fits, which revivethe 
Patient, but help not the Diſeaſe ; but eſpecially in An- 
ger, which ſo diſturbs the Mind, that like Men in a Houſe 
on fire, they can neither ſee, nor hear any thing that may 


do them good: Wherefore, as Men in a Siege, having no 


hopes of Succour from withour, lay up all things uſeful 


within; ſo muſt every one that will fubdue his Anger, 
Z treaſure up in his Mind before-hand, the beſt Remedies 


1 out of Philoſophy, that he may have them ready for uſe 
upon Occaſions ; for the Mind, when tis hot, will hear 


nothing from without; but if the Judgment immediately 


ſeizes upon our Paſſions, and ſuppreſſes them, it not only : 
cures at preſent, but makes the Soul phable, and not. ſo | 


= inclinable to them for the Future. And truly thus, I be- 


gan 
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gan my Victory over my Paſſion, which, after two or threes 
Attacks, I found ſo conquerable ; that like the Thehans, Who 
thought the Lacedamonians unconquerable, after they 
had once beaten them, were never worſted again; ſo I was 
perſwaded, that it was always ſubje& to Reaſon; for if a 
little cold Water, ſudden Fear, or Joy has been able to 4 ; 
quell the Heats of it, ſurely it is as much in the power f : 
Means to Man's Will. For the beginnings of it are not always vio- , 
ſubdue An- lent and ſtrong, bur ſomerimes a Jeſt, Play and Laughhj- \ 
ger. ter, and ſometimes a Nod, or ſome ſuch light thing raiſes * 7 
I. Silence, our Choler; in ſuch caſes, he that watches over his Paſ- 'P 4 
ſion, needs do no more than hold his Tongue, or contemn * © 
the Cauſe ; for as he that gives not Fuel to the Fire, quen- 1 
ches it; ſo he that nouriſhes not his Anger in the begin- f 
1 ning deſtroys it. Thus Socrates, when he perceived any * 
. paſſionate Motions, kept them under by uſing a low Voice, v 
hi and putting on a ſmiling Countenance, that by bending f 
Ith to the contrary, he might avoid the effects of it; for the 6 
1 deſtruction of Anger is the ſame with that of a Tyrant, 
id | not to obey it; but when we feel an inclination to Anger, S 


1 retreat, and fly from the Cauſes, or occaſions of it, leaſt 
0 we fall into it, or rather fall upon others; for Wrath ſpares 
neither Friend nor Foe, Parents nor Children, no not the 
Gods themſelves, nor Beaſts, nor inanimate Creatures; as 
11/8 Pindar was angry with his Bow, and Xerxes with Mount A- 
1 | thos and the Sea. 

" Having laid this Foundation for the ſubduing of Anger, 
0 2. To ob- T proceeded to learn the Odiouſneſs of it from others, as 
ſerve its ill the Lacedemonians taught their Children how filthy a thing 
Effects on Drunkenneſs was, by the Helotes, or Servants ; for obſerv- > 
others. ing, that Men tranſported with Anger, change their 
Face, Colour, Gate, and Voice; I form'd ſuch an Image to 
(118 my ſelf of this Paſſion, that it would extreamly trouble 
a me if I ſhould appear ſo terrible and difcompoſed to my 
ih Friends, Wife, or Children, as I had obſerv'd ſome of 
| our Friends did; who in their Anger could neither ſpeak, * 
behave themſelves, or converſe with others, like Men ; and 
for my own part, had I a true Friend, who would in my 

Anger ſhew me my Face in a Glaſs, how unnatural, and ill- #3 
ſhap' d it is, it would not diſpleaſe me thus to repreſent to 
me the odiouſneſs of the Paſſion ; for as Minerva threw a- 
way her Pipe, when ſhe ſaw how the blowing of it blub- 3? 

ber'd her Face in a River, ſo it would be a means to make 

Men abſtain from Anger, which not only ſwells, and di- 
ſtorts the Face very unhandſomly, but ſends out filthy and 
unpleaſant Speeches, which diſcover the foulneſs of the 
Anger 8 Mind. Nor did this Conſideration create a leſs averſeneſs 7 
baſe Paſſon. in my Mind againſt Anger, than that it is a mean and 
th. | | un⸗ 


br Cure of Anger. 

unmanlike Paſſion, having nothing of Wiſdom, or Great- 
gneſs in it, though the Vulgar call its Bluſteringneſs Acti- 
vity, its Menaces Courage, and its Cruelty Bravery ; but 


1 not rightly, for the Actions of an angry Man betray a 


great deal of Meanneſs, and Weakneſs, when they quar- 
rel with Children, and Women, and Dogs, and Horſes, and 
2 Aﬀes; as Cteſiphon the Champion kill'd the Aſs that kick d 
him. Hence it is, that Women, and fick Perſons, old 
Mien, and the Unfortunate, are more peeviſh and teſty than 


» 
4H 


Mien, healthy Perſons, young Men, and proſperous. Theſe 


ill Examples, I confeſs, yield no pleaſant proſpect, but 
they are neceſſary to be propounded ; and to make amends, 
I will now offer better Objects ro your Ears and Sight, of 


" * ſuch as carry'd themſelves ſmoothly in their Paſſions ; by 


II 


which I was taught to contemn their Notion of Anger, T-ye Cou- 


who make it the Quality of a Man, and not a Woman ; rage. 


for true Courage is ever calm, and ſhews its Strength moſt 
in conquering the Soul. _ | 
The Examples, which I ſhall collect to be as Preſidents 


of a calm Mind, ſhall not be taken from the Philoſophers Examples 

only, whom the wiſeſt Men aſſert to have had no Paſſions; of Patience. 
but chiefly from Kings, and Tyrants: as that of Antigonus, 
Who, when his Soldiers, ſuppoſing that he heard them not, 
reviled him, ſtretching out his Staff to them, ſaid, 7 won- 
dier you don't go further off to abuſe me. And Philip, who be- 
ing adviſed to puniſh Arcadion the Achæan, becauſe he al- 
Ways railed at him, met him in Macedonia, and uſing him 
= kindly, gave him ſome Preſents and Gifts; and when his 
Friends after told him, that he wonderfully praiſed him 
= every where to the Grecians. See, ſays he, How much better a 

> Phyfician I am than you ? But chiefly Magas's Act to Philemon 
the Poet is remarkable, for being by him affronted on the 
Stage with ſo much IIliterateneſs, as not to read the King's 
Letters that were ſent him; when Philemon was brought in- 
to his Power by a Tempeſt, which caſt him upon his Coun- 

try, he ſcared him only with the fear of Puniſhment, and 

X ſending him ſome Nuts and Shells to play withal as a 


Child, he let him go. So alſo, when Prolemy laughing at a 


7 Grammarian, ask'd him, who was Pelers's Father, and he 
ſaid, tell me firſt who was Lagus's, reflecting upon the Ig- 


noble Birth of the King; and all told him, twas an into- 


. lerable Affront: Ptolemy reply d, is nor like a King to give a 


** 
3 


Jeſt, if he will not take one. As therefore, one ſaid to Philip, 
 # when he razed Olynthus, That he could not build ſuch a City; fo 
= we may ſay of Anger, it can overturn and deſtroy, but can't 
2 fave, or build, ſpare, or ſupport ; That belongs to Mercy 
and Meekneſs, which Camillus, Metellus, Ariſtides, and So- 


crates were endowed with. The 


Another 
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Another Argument which prevail'd with me, was the 


The uſeleſ- uſeleſneſs of it even for thoſe ends, for which we pretend 
neſs of An- it moſt neceſſary, vz. For our own Defence, or to re- 


ger. 


Correction 


of Servants continual beatin 
to be mode- doing Ill, but to ſt 


rated by 
Reaſen. 


venge our ſelves; ſpending it ſelf uſually in biting our 
Lips, grating our Teeth, or vain Reproaches, and Threat- 
nings; for true Valour needs no Paſſion, being guided by 
Reaſon. Upon which account it is, that as the Lacedæmo- 


nians abate the Anger of their Soldiers by the ſounding of 4 


Pipes, and before they joyn Battle ſacrifice to the Muſes, 
that they may have the uſe of their Reaſon ; ſo whenthey 
have put their Enemies to flight, they recal their Paſſion, 
by ſtopping them from purſuit ; but Anger ſlays its thou- 
fands, and is not ſatisfyd with Revenge: Wherefore, 
what Nurſes ſay to their Children, Hold your Tongue, and 
you ſhall have it, that may be properly ſaid to paſſionate 
Men, Do not haſten, be not ſo violent, and you will ſooner obtain 
it, Nor is it more uſeful in reſtraining and puniſhing 
Servants, which are moſt properly the Objects of our An- 
ger, and on whom we are moſt apt to vent it thro' our full- 
neſs of Power over them, and the Inſtigation of ſuch as 
we converſe with, as Wife and Friends, who charge 
all Mildneſs to them with Remiſneſs, as if they are ſpoil'd 
for want of Beating; but having obſerv'd, that many Ser- 


vants by Impunity, have been brought to be aſham'd of 


their Wickedneſs, who were mov'd to the Change more 


from, Mercy than Severity ; and on the other ſide, that 


doth not uſually make them repent of 
dy privacy for it; I became perſwaded, 
that Reaſon was fitter to govern our Servants with than 
Anger, and if at any timePuniſhment was neceſſary, to do it 
without Paſſion, -moderately and ſeaſonably with Benefit 
and Decency. And that I may thus ſtrip my ſelf of Paſſion, 


I never deny the Guilty leave to plead for themſelves, that 


* Cauſes of 
ready to cruſh it in the Egg; and I obſerv'd, that though 


Anger. 


my Judgment being clear d by Time from the Fumes of my 
Paſſion, I might find out a becoming manner, and propor- 
tionable meaſure of puniſhing, and the Puniſhed being 
convinced of his Fault, he may have nothing to object a- 
gainſt his Correction. 8 

The next thing that I conſider'd, was the Original, 
and Production of Anger, that T might have Reaſons 


there were divers cauſes of Anger, yet all or moſt of 


them might be reſoly'd into an Opinion of being deſpiſed, 


or neglected; and in this Caſe we muſt labour to perſwade 


our felves, that there was nothing of negle&, or daring in 


the Action which angers us, and impute it to the folly, 
- neceſſity, raſhneſs, or ill fortune of them that did it; and 


who, 


if we can't do this, aſſume that of Diogenes to himſelf, 0 
| | when 


„ 
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Z when one ſaid to him, They deride thee, O Diogenes, mad 


Anſwer, But I am not derided; and ſo not think our ſelves 


contemned, but contemn the Doer of it, as rude, igno- 


rant, or fooliſh. Self-Love alſo, and Moroſeneſs, Luxury 
and Effeminacy, do often breed in us long and frequent 
Fits of Anger; which to ſuppreſs, or rather prevent, 
there is nothing more conducible, than to accuſtom our 
ſelves to a plain and ſimple Diet, and content our ſelves 
with ordinary Fare, not ſtanding in need of any ſuperffu- 
ous Rarities, or far-fetch'd Dainties; for he that can drink 
no Wine without Snow , eat no Bread but the fineſt, nor 
eat out of an Earthen Diſh, or fleep on any Bed but Down, 
breeds himſelf up to Anger and Paſſion upon every Diſ- 
appointment; whereas, if the Body be uſed to ſpare Diet, 
and is contented with what can eaſily be had in all places, 
a Man is not liable to Anger for want of any thing, and 
little things will not diſcompoſe his Mind; as we may ſee 
in Arceſilaus, who, when he was at Supper with his Friends, 
and his Servant had forgot to buy Bread, put it off with 
a Jeſt, ſaying, What a fine thing is it, to have a wiſe Man for 
our Caterer? After the ſame manner we ſhould: not accuſtom 
our ſelves to any one Cup, little or great, nor affect rich 
Diſhes, Seals, or Precious-Stones ; becauſe ſuch things be- 
ing loſt, or broken, put us into greater Diſorders than or- 
dinary ones, and ſuch a facility in theſe things will pro- 
duce a gentle Diſpoſition to almoſt all others. 

Further, I conſider'd, that it was the moſt ungrateful, 
unſociable, and intolerable Paſſion of the Mind; for the Anger the 
New- bought Servant never enquires about his Maſter, worſt Paſ- 
whether he be envious, or ſuperſtitious, but whether he be {0r. 
an angry Man or no. The Husband can't endure his Wife, 
though never ſo Chaſte, if ſhe be peeviſh and paſſionate, 
nor the Wife the Husband tho' in other Reſpects rn 
kind; and Friends abjure each others Company in Anger. 
Wrath is never to be admitted, no, not 15 much as into 
our Play and Sport, for there it turns good Will into Ha- | 
tred; nor into our Diſputes, becauſe it changes the 
Deſire of knowing Truth into Contention ; nor into 
Judgment, becauſe it adds Violence to Authority. In 
reaching it dulls the Learner, and makes him hate Learn- 
ing; In Proſperity it creates Envy, and in Adverſity it Meekneſs 
debars from Pity. Whereas a meek Behaviour helps, commen- 
adorns, and pleaſes at once, and with its gentleneſs con- deg. 
quers all Moroſeneſs; as is evident from the Example 
of Euclid, who when his Brother told him he would be 


aveng'd on him, reply'd, But P win you to à better Mind. 
But we who can tame wild Beaſts, and carry Lyons and 


Wolves in our Arms, do in our fits of Paſſion — 


— — — — 
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Children, and Wives, Friends, and Brethren, from our 
Embraces ; and let out that wild Beaſt upon them, under a 
pretence of Zeal againſt their Offences, tho' that · will not 
acquit us of the Vice. Further, Anger is a kind of Uni- 
The baſe O- verſal Seed extracted from all the Paſſions; it is taken 
1 of from Grief, Pleaſure, and Inſolence; From Envy it hath 
the evil property of rejoycing at others Adverſity ; and is 
worſe than Murder, becauſe it is not careful to free it ſelf 
from Miſchief, if it may but do another harm. | 
Indeed, thoſe that out of a real hatred to Wickedneſs 
Anger a- are ſurpriz'd with Anger, have the moſt allowable Plea for 
gainſt Vice it; but even they muſt labour to abate the Exceſs and Ve- 
to be mode- hemency, together with the overmuch Credulity they ex- 
erciſe towards them with whom they do converſe, which 
is a great cauſe of increaſing Anger; and I do confeſs, has 
of all things moſt troubled me, who am by my Natural 
Diſpoſition, inclin'd to ſhew kindneſs to Men, and con- 


riginal of 
Anger. 


rate. 


fide in them, and being diſappointed, it greatly diſturbs 3 


me. But againſt Credulity, I make uſe of Plato's Caution 
for a Bridle, who ſaid, That he ſo commended Helicon the 
Mathematician, as to know him to be a Creature very mutable. 
To abate our over-Confidence in others, we ought to imi- 
tate Anaxagoras, and as he ſaid upon the Death of his Son, 


I knew I begat a Mortal Man, ſo ſhould we entertain all Diſ- I 


appointments with ſuch Epiphonemas, I knew when TI 
bought my Servant, I did not buy a wiſe Man. I knew 
that my Friend was not without Paſſions, and my Wife a 
Woman. But perhaps 'twould be more effectual, if we 
| ſay that of Plato to our ſelves, But am not I. ſuch a one my 
- | ſelf? For he would not be ſo angry with others Faults, that 
ſtands himſelf in need of Indulgence. | 
Having furniſh'd my ſelf with theſe Reaſons and Ob- 
ſervations, as I always commended thoſe Vows, by which 
Men oblig'd themſelves to abſtain from Evil, as neither 
indecent of themſelves, nor unbecoming Wiſdom, viz. 
For a whole Year to abſtain from Venery and Wine, ſer- 
ving God with Temperance ; alſo from Lying, minding 
our ſelves that we ſpeak nothing but the Truth ; ſo I 
conform'd my ſelf to theſe Vows, as acceptable to God, 
and ſet my ſelf firſt to obſerve a few Days to abſtain from 
being angry, and ſo by making farther tryal for a Month 
or two, I made at length a conſiderable progreſs in Pa- 
tience, in bearing Evils, keeping my felt courteous in 


Nome to- 
moderate 
Anger. 


Language and Behaviour, and free from Paſſion in Word 
or Deed; which Diſpoſition at length was ſweeter to me 
than any I convers d with. 
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PLUuT ARCH Of Baſhfulneſs.' 


OF Baſhfulneſs. 


A s ſome Noxious Plants are Signs of good Ground, 
ſo ſome Paſſions of the Mind are Signs of a good 
4 Diſpoſition, but bad in themſelves; in which Num- 
ber I place Baſhfulneſs, the Subject I am now upon, be- 
Z cauſe it betrays Men to the ſame Vices as Impudence, on- 
ly with this difference, that they are accompany'd with 
regret in the Baſhful, and Pleaſure only in the Impudent; 


* bluſhing of the Face ; for as we define DejeCtion a trouble of 
Mind, cauſing us to look downward, ſo the Shame which 

makes us not able to look another in the Face, is Baſhful- 
> neſs; a Temper, which as it betrays an Effeminacy and 
22 Impotency of Mind, which expoſes to the Mercy of Im- 
pudence, tho' honeſted with the Name of Modeſty; ſo it 
Y deters from generous Undertakings more thro' fear of De- 
traction, than thro' the danger of the Attempt ; and there- 
fore is equally to be avoided with Impudence, and a con- 
venient Mean between both is to be ſought after and at- 
tain' d. | | 


But in effecting this Work, which is of no ſmall diffi- 


good Nature, and Humanity, or make Men fall into the 
other Extream, Impudence. And firſt, to remove Men 
from this Vice of Baſhfulneſs, it is neceſſary to fatisfie 
them, that tis a Diſtemper of Mind extreamly prejudi- 


X expreſs their diſlike of any thing, or ſomuch as argue a- 
gainſt it. Tis this that lays them open to the Strength of 
Impudence, which is the more bold by how much it is 
more devoid of a true Senſe of Honour and Virtue, and 
ſo by mere force bears down the Modeſt. Tis this that 
beguiles raw and unexperienc'd Youth to baſe Complian- 
ces, and hath brought, not to ſay many Inconveniencies, 
but Ruin upon many Families, by obliging Men to lend 
Money to others of deſperate Credit; give Bail for thoſe 
they dare not truſt, though with an ill Will; or confide 
too much in them, whom they have reaſon to fear or 
ſuſpect. Thus Creon, by yielding to Medea's Importuni- 
ties but one Day, ruin'd himſelf and his Family; and An- 
3X *:pater, the Son of Caſſander, by his confidence in Demetrius, 
had his Throat cut at a Supper, to which, through Baſh- 
2X fulneſs, he could not deny the Invitation. Now if thefe 
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In- 


* 


cial to them. For this it is, that will not ſuffer them to 


15 


'F for Baſhfulneſs is only an exceſs of Modeſty, and may be What Baſh= 
= defin'd, The Dejection of the Mind ſhewing it ſelf in us by the fulneſs is. 


culty, great care is to be uſed,leaſt in reſtraining the Exceſs om to re 
of Baſhfulneſs, we eradicate the Virtue of true Modeſty, owe it. 
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an Acquaintance; and in taking Teachers for our Children, 
we chooſe not the beſt qualify d, but thoſe whom either m 
others Friendſhip, or their own boldneſs obtrude upon us. 1 
Nay, you ſhall find many, who bear the Name of Philoſo- 8: 
phers, and joyn themſelves with a certain Sect, not out of 
choice, or upon the leaſt Conviction, but to oblige a 
Friend, or avoid the Importunity of ſome Zealot. This WW. 
is ſuch a baſe ſervility of Soul, as no Man but muſt be a- 
ſham'd of it; and to break our ſelves of ſuch Follies, we tr 
oughtto exerciſe our ſelves in things that we meet with = 
in our daily courſe of Life, not indulging this foolith 8E- 
Mieaknefs ſo much, as in the choice of a Barber, or Pain- 
1 —— in nnn deen 
Ill conſe- - To perſwade us more fully againſt this Vicious Baſh- 
guences of fulneſs, it is of great uſe to conſider, that all other W- 
Baſbfulneſs: . | Paſſions | 


u 


* . 


Of Baſbfulneſi. * 


E Paſſions of Mind are accotnpeny'd ever with thoſe Evils, 


et 5 _ 
— = which by them we ſeek to avoid; as Ambition with Diſc 
aſs grace, Senſuality with Diſtempers, Softneſs with Trouble, 


and Contenti eſs with Defeats, but none more than 

XZ Baſhfulneſs: Thus ſuch Men as want Confidence to with- 

ſtand unjuſt Practices for fear of private Rebuke, fall un- 

der publick Diſgrace; and ſuch as cannot deny a Friend that 

comes to borrow, are reduced to Extremity themſelves. 

Thus Xenocrates being prevail d upon, to commend a Mg- 

ceedonian to Polyperchon, whom he did not think very fit for 

it, merely through Modeſty ; had a Reprimand ſent him by 

his Maſter, that for the future he ſhould be better acquaint᷑- 

ed with thoſe he recommended. Now this Xenocrates did 
through Ignorance, but we often give Teſtimonials to ſuch 

2 as have no manner of deſert, merely to avoid the Dint of 

Impudence that does Violence to our Reafon..... Further, 

we may add, That as all vicious Paſſions of the Mind have ; 
2 Repentance purſuing them cloſely, ſo it overtakes Baſhful- Baſbjulneſs 

1 neſt in the very Ack; for whatever we do thus againſt our accompa- 

Judgment, is accompany'd with a preſent Regret; and ) d with 
when we do any thing ill, we are in immediate Confuſion. Repentance 

Wherefore, as we ought to perform all reaſonable and 

good Offices to thoſe that defire them, without conſtraint, Nothing ill 

X cheerfully, and readily; ſo where any thing prejudicial, o be done 

or unhandſome is requir'd, we ought not through Mode- through 

ſty, to gratifie them with an eaſie Compliance; remembring Modeſty, 

what Zeno {aid to a young Man, who crept away under a 


= * 1 - 


q muſt treat thiem in another manner. If an Orator tempts us How to rc 
to favour his bad Cauſe; we may anſwer him, that we will / Tempta- 
doc it, if he will plead it with a Speech full of Soleciſms ; tions to il 
if a Perfon of Quality, bid him act the Buffoon in the Mar- Actions. 

4 2 and tell him plainly he acts not as becomes a 


"his erſon of his Character; and ſo of others. We ought 
ea. Therefore to prepare and fortifie our ſelves agamnft both 
we Extreams, and be neither made a Prey to ſueh as would 
ei eſfright us, or cajole us; but chooſe. rather to grapple, with 
lin he unjuſt hatred of evil Men, than deſerve their juſt Ac- 
ain. Een fation after we have ſerved their bale ends; and parti 


eularly we ought to go arm'd 2. againſt the dan- 


: 6. erous praiſe of ſueh Flatterers, as claw us to make ug | 
Her yield to their Defires, and tickle. 25 Bars $0 gata/ eee Fx 
ons | | | 


A Rule for irregular Paſſions of the Mind, and of ſpecial uſe to ſuch 
theBaſhjul,as are Baſhful, viz. That whenever they have fallen into 


PLuT ARCH That Virtue may be Taught. 
In fine, I ſhall conclude with a general Rule againſt all 


any Faults through this Weakneſs, they ſtore them up in 
their Memories, and recolle& with themſelves what trou- | 
- bles they have occaſion'd to them ; that as they that have 
got a dangerous fall, or been ſhipwrack'd, are ever afraid 

of the like dangers ; ſo they may ever reſtrain themſelves, 
and not {lip into them again. WRT et 1 


\ : i 


— 


uat Virtue may be Taught. | 


: Oncerning Virtue, we conſult and diſpute, whether 
{ we may be taught to act prudently, do jullly, and 
*— live well; as though good Men were only talked of, 
as Centaurs, and Giants, and Cyclops; but good Actions 
were no where to be found: Do Men learn to Sing, Dance, 
Read, till the Ground, Ride, put on their Cloathes, fil! 
Wine, becauſe, without teaching, they can do none f 
thoſe things well; and is Virtue only not to be taught, 
but to ſpring up of it ſelf ? In aſſerting this we' deſtroy 7 
the Being of it, for if it be produced by Inſtruction, b/ 
taking away that we deſtroy it. In other things of ſmall 7 
Moment, which we might be ignorant of without an 
damage, as why the Neck of an Harp is not proportionable 
to the Body, or the like; none will meddle, without be- 
ing taught, merely for fear of making himſelf ridiculous; 7 
and yet we preſume to order a Family or Commonwealth * 
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well, without Learning; tho' the miſcarriage in the govern- tt 
ment of them is fatal. Diogenes ſeeing a Boy eat his Meat th 
3 and rudely, ſmote his Tutor for not teaching de 
him more Manners. And is it neceſſary to learn from a H 
Child to eat handſomly, and can we think our ſelves fit to FM be 
be Members of a Family, or City, without any previous b) 
Inſtruction? No ſurely, but as Nurſes ſhape and form the ſh 
Bodies of Children, ſo Maſters order their Manners, and to 


direct them in the Paths of Virtue. We think it conve- th 
nient for Maſters to teach ChildrentoBow ; thus to ſcratch, th 
and thus to take up their Garments; and is it not fitter to do fe. 
it in Moral Actions of great Importance? To deny it, 
were to aſſert, that Phyſick is proper to cure a Tetter, or 
Hang-nail; and not a Pleuriſle, eaver, or Phrenſie; ſo 
there ſhould be Precepts for Childiſh things, but none for: 
more manly and perfect Acts; but that theſe ſnould be left 
to a heedleſs Converſe, or mere Chance. As therefore 
1275 * | . it 
4 


2 . 
8 
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al! ;r would be ridiculons to ſay, A Man mult be taught to 
ch Shoot, or Ride, and not to Command; ſo is it not fooliſh to 
to # fay, All other Arts are taught, but Prudence, without 
in which they are all uſeleſs, can't be taught? | 
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An Account of the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
Lacedæmonians. 
[ THE Wiſdom of the Lacedemonians appear'd in the 88. 
great care they had of educating their Vouth in Education 
Virtue, and good Manners. And to this end their of their 


© great Law-giver appointed diſtin& Societies among them, Youth, 
ner who were engag' d to a ſolemn and publick Living toge- 
nd ther at one Table; where their Vouth converſing familiar- 


of, lv, and eating with the more Aged, were bred up inſen- 

1 {bly to a right knowledge of themſelves; a juſt ſubmiſſion 
ce, to their Superiors, and to all Learning which was uſeful, 
fil! for the Honour of their Laws, or Intereſt of their Country; 
of for here they were taught all the Rules of Diſcipline, and 
ht, led into the Practice of them by the Examples of the great 
Ones. At theſe Feaſts they uſed a great deal of Moderation; 
they being defign'd: only for Schools of "Temperance and, 
Modeſty, for their chief Diſh was a ſort of Potage made of 
pieces of Fleſh, with a little Blood Salt and Vinegar, ' 
which nothing could make pleaſant to them but Labours, 
long Exerciſe, Abſtinence, aud frequent Bathings in the River Eu- 
rotas. Their conſtant Diet was mean and ſparing; ſerving pt if 
merely toſupply the Neceſſities of Nature, not to pamper hi, 
the Body, or enervate the Mind; and this they accuſtom'd put h. 
"Xx themſelves to, that they might be active and bold in the | 
defence of their Country, able to endure the extreams of 
2X - Hunger and Cold, and run through all the fatigues of La- 
bour and Hardſhip: They never drank but when oblig'd 
by extream Thirſt, and at their common Entertainments 
ſtudy'd the ſtricteſt Meaſures of Sobriety, no provocations 
to drinking being allow'd ; and when they went home to 
their Sleep, they were deny'd the uſe. of a Candle; that 
— might be accuſtom'd to converſe in the Dark without 
fear. i 
They apply'd their Minds to no Learning but what was 
guſeful, and therefore would not ſuffer the Profeſſors of jy; #3 
any ſpeculative Sciences to live in their Government, leaſt % ſpecus 
by their Diſputations and empty Notions they ſhould de- j;+;e Scia 
prave the true excellency of Virtue; which they made to ces. 
ECönſiſt in manly Exerciſes ; ſo that their Youth were 

B 2 taught 


20 PLur ARCH Of the 
taught only Obedience to their Laws, Patience under the 
greateſt Labours, and in War to conquer or die valiant- 

ly. All Mechanick Arts and Trades, all vain and inſigni--2 

cant Employments were forbidden, as things that would 

make them Idle and Effeminate, as were alſo all Stage= 

Plays, whether Tragedy, or Comedy; leaſt they ſhould 7 

bring in a Contempt of the Laws and Government, by too 

free a liberty of ſpeaking againſt them. E 

| As to their Apparel, it was very thin, never exceeding =® 
Their Ab- one Garment, which they wore a whole Year to enure - 
parel and their Conſtitutions to Hardſhip, both of Heat and Cold. 3 
way of Li- They us'd no Ointments, or Bathings, to cleanſe, or ſweet- 11 
wing. en their Bodies, as being ſigns of a ſoft Temper. Their 0 
Youth ſlept in diſtinct Companies in one common \ 
Chamber, and their Beds were Reeds in Summer gathered 
from the Banks of Eurotas, and a downy Thiſtle mixt with _ \, 

them in Winter. Their Loves were innocent and modeſt; 
for if any one was accus'd of wanton Actions, or lewd u 
Diſcourſe, he became Infamous for it all his Life; when- v 
ever their grave and ancient Men met their Youth in the © , 
Streets, they examin'd them what their buſineſs was, and e 
whither they were going, to prevent their gadding Abroad t 
upon any ill Deſign; and if they gave them not a fair <, 
Anſwer, they corrected them ſeverely, as they alſo did u- n 
on any other Miſcarriages, or Indecency whatſoever ; and , 
if any rejected the Reproef of their Superiors, they were 24 
looked upon as Oppreſſors of Juſtice, and Contemners f , 
Authority. Such as were taken in the Commiſſion of any f. 
notorious Crime, were ſentenc'd to walk round a certain n 
Altar in the City, and ſing an ingenious Satyr upon it, to f. 
ſhame himſelf, and puniſh his Fault. nun 

Their Children were brought up in a ſtri& Obedience 7 + 

Education to their Parents,, and an awful regard to all their Superi= 1 
of their ors in Age and Authority, who were allow'd to adviſe and þ 
Children, command not only their own Families, but their Neigh- 4 
bours too. None durſt either diſobey their Inſtructions, or Þ# 
murmur at their Correction; for if they complain'd to their 9; 
Parents, it was diſhonourable to them not to correct them 2g 
for their unjuſt Complaint. Tis a wonder, that ſo wiſe a ar 
Nation ſhould allow one thing that had an appearance of C 
Theft al- diſhoneſty ; but ſo it was in the caſe of Theft. They E 
low'd. ermitted their young Children to ſteal the Fruit of their xe 
rchards, or the Meſſes at their Feaſts ; not to encourage al 
their Avarice, but to ſharpen their Wit, and make them th 
watchful and fit to ſerve in their Wars; if they were ta- 0 
ken in the act of Stealing, they were puniſh'd with Rods, 100 
and Faſting; not for the Crime, but for want of Cun- nc 


ning in doing it. They ſpent a great part of their Studies 
| | | I 
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Cuſtoms of the Lacedæmonians. 


in Muſick and Poetry, and their Compoſitions were upon 
moral and grave Subjects, containing the Commendations 
of ſuch Perſons as were eminent for their Virtue or Cou- 
rage, and Invectives againſt vicious Men and Cowards, 
Theſe Songs were a great part of the Entertainment at Fe- 
ſtivals, and when their Armies were marching againſt an 
Enemy, they ſung them in a full Quire, to excite in them- 
ſelyes a generous Courage and contempt of Death. Lycur- 


21 


gus firſt invented this warlike Muſick to ſoften their Fury, Muſickuſed 
and bring their Valour under the Government of their in their 
Reaſon. They had ſo great an eſteem for the gravity and Wars. 


ſimplicity of their ancient Muſick, that none was allow'd 


to recede in the leaſt from the eſtabliſh'd Rules of it; for 


when Terpander and Timotheus, two of their eminent Muſi- 
cians, thought to improve ir by ſome ſmall Additions, they 
were puniſh'd by the Ephori. 

Lycurgus took away their old Superſtition about their Fu- 


nerals, by permitting them to bury the Dead in their City; Burials in 


whereby they were not only ſecur'd from the Violence of: 


their Enemies; but their Graves and Tombs , which they 
erected by their Temples, being always before their Eyes, 
they might remember, and imitate the Actions of their An- 
ceſtors,and be leſs in fear of Death, by ſeeing daily the Ho- 
nours paid their Memories. He reQify'd their Opinions 
about ſuch Pollutions as they thought aroſe fromthe Dead, 
and prohibited all Expence at their Funerals, for Perfumes 
or Odours; allowing only a red Garment as aShroud, and a 
few Olive Leaves. They buried their Dead without La- 
mentation; and tho' all were allow d to build Monuments 
for their Friends, yet no Inſcriptions were ſet upon them, 
unleſs of ſuch as dy'd for their Country. 

They permitted none to Travel into foreign Countries, 


heir Cit . 


leaſt being infected with their Cuſtoms they ſhould bring Traveling 
home new Modes, and ways of Living ; for wich reaſon forbidden. 


alſo they baniſh'd all Strangers from Sparta. If any refu- 
ſed to have their Children educated acconting to the Laws 
of their Country, they were immediately lisfranchized; 
as perſons unſerviceable to their Government, and of mean 
and abject Spirits. Their Goods and Eftates, as their 
Children, were in a manner common. In their Warlike 
Expeditions they wore a purple Garment, to reſemble their 


reſolution of ſhedding the Blood of their Enemies. They 


always fought with Conſideration and Cunning ; and when 
they had gotten a Victory by Stratagem, they offered an 
Ox to Mars; but if they vanquiſhed by Strength and Va- 
lour, they offer'd up a Cock to him; eſteeming it more hoe 
nourable to conquer by Policy than Courage. 


P 3 Their 
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Their Religion conſiſted chiefly in Prayers and Devotion, 
Their Re- which they daily offer'd to the Gods ; requeſting of them 
Iigion. to enable them to bear all Injuries with a generous Mind, 
©. and to reward them with Honours and Proſperity accord- 
ing to their Virtue. They accounted it a great Honour to 
their Gods, to adorn them with Armour and Weapons, 
as having a great Reverence for Fortitude, which in their 
Opinions, is the immediate Gift of the Gods : In matters 
of Importance only they uſed their fet Forms of Prayer, 
eſteeming it Prophaneſs to invoke them on ſlight Oc- 
caſions. 

They knowing the prevalency of Example above Argu- 
Example ments on the Minds of Youth, endeavour'd to keep them 
the beſt In- from all kinds of Intemperance and exceſs of Wine, by 
ftrutfion. ſhewing them the Indecencies of their drunken Helotes, who 
were their Slaves, employed in ſervile Offices, and eſpeci- 
ally in Tilling the Ground. They would allow no Poets 
among them but ſuch as for their grave and virtuous Com- 
poſitions were approved by the Magiſtrate, that being un- 
der ſuch reſtraint, they might neither act, nor write any 
thing contrary to good Manners, or Laws. They were 
not of the Opinion of many Nations, that ſome of the 
Gods were propitious to Men, and ſome to Women ; but 
admitted both Sexes into their Temples and Religious Ser- 
vices, that by this early knowledge of each other, they 
might build a real Love and Friendſhip upon the firm Baſis 
A Virtuous Of Religion. Their Virtuous Man, as he was to do no 
Man not to Wrong, ſo he was to ſuffer none without Reſentment ; and 
bear Inju- therefore the Ephori puniſh d Seirapidas for bearing many 
ries, © Affronts caſt on him; concluding, that if he would not 
bd vindicate himſelf, he would not with Zeal vindicate his 
Country. They affected a grave and ſententious way of 
ſpeaking, without Ornament, or Argument ; yet with as 
much Smartneſs and Satyr as poſſible ; and enjoyn'd, that 
their Youth ſhould practice a compendious Stile in their 
Orations, baniſhing Cepheſiphon a talkative Orator, for ſay- 

ing, He could ſpeak a whole Day upon any Subject. 0 
They had a barbarous cuſtom of whipping a certain num- 
F euſtom ber of Children, as well of their Nobles as Commons, al- 
of whip- moſt to Death with Rods, upon the Feaſt of Diana Ort hia, 
ping Chil- the Parents ſtanding by, and encouraging them to Patience ; 
Wren, which concurring with a ſenſe of Honour, produced in 
22 them a prodigious cheerfulneſs and reſolution of Mind, ſo 
that they did not utter ſo much as a Sigh or Groan under 
their great Pains, but ſtrove to excel each other in endu- 
ring moſt; and he that held out longeſt, was beſt eſteem'd 
ever after. They had no value for Sea Affairs; and tho' 
when they were invaded by the Athenians and otherN wy 


1 Cuſtoms of the Lacedæmonians. 23 
n, they were forced to provide themſelves a Navy for their 
m _ own Defence, and Lyſander conquer d the Athenians; yet 
d, © finding a ſenſible corruption of Manners among them 
d. from the debauchery of their Mariners, they laid aſide that 
to © Profeſſion, to retrieve their ancient Sobriety; though they 
15, dd not hold long to it, according to their mutable Humour 
ir in other things; for they hated great Riches even to Death, 
rs © becauſe the Oracle had told two of their Kings, Alcame- 
er, nes and Dheopompis, That the love of Money ſhould be the ruin of 
c- Sparta; yet Lyſander was highly honoured and rewarded, 
for bringing much Gold and Silver from Athens home; 
u- and ſo what was a Crime in others was Meritorious in 
by of Theſe Laws and Cuſtoms (eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus) ſo long 

ho as the City of Sparta obſerv'd, and kept their Oath to be Laws the 

i= true to their Government, they outſtripped all the Cities of preſerwa- 

Greece for Prudence and Valour; and for 500 Years were tion of a 

n- famous for their excellent Laws and Policy, but when the Country. 
> Rigour of their Laws was abated, and their Citizens be- 
ny | came Luxurious and Exorbitant, Covetous, and Licentious, 
Te they were unamicable to themſelves, leſs formidable to 
he their Enemies, and Contemptible to their Allies; and 
ut * tho), retaining ſomething of hate ancient Generoſity, they 
| would not aſſiſt either Philip or Alexander, nor ſubmit to 
ey them; yet at length, through negle& of their ancient 


ſis Laws and Cuſtoms, they became a Prey to the Ambition, 

no and Uſurpation, Cruelty, and Tyranny of their Fellow- 

ad Citizens; and having loſt their Virtues, loſt their Glory 

ny and Reputation; and ſo degenerating into Poverty, Con- 

ot tempt and Servitude, became ſubject to the Romans as well 

iis as the other Cities of Greece. 

of | | 

as * . 

at | h . 

Ir Concerning Muſick. A Dialogue between Oneſicra- 

7” tus, Soterichus, and Lyſias. 

n- : 5 . * 

. S Phocion's Wife thought her beſt Ornaments were her 

a, Husband's warlike Atchievements, ſo ought we to Learning 
e; count our Maſter's care and diligence in teaching us the moſt 
in our greateſt Glory: for Martial Actions tend to the benefit valuable. 


of a City or Nation only at moſt, but Learning is profitable 
to all Mankind; which makes all Improvements of it the 
more obſervable; as this was that follows: On the 2d. Day 


u- 
d of the Saturnalia, the famous Oneſicratus invited Soterichus 
* of Alexandria, and Lyſias, the moſt skilful Muſicians of that 


time, to a Banquet; and when the Table was removed, 


B 4 ſaid, 4 
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Since tis not ſeaſonable at this merry Meeting, to ſearch into 
the Cauſe of Man's Voice; and yeſterday we diſcourſed upon 
Grammar; let us come to the next Science relating to the 
Voice, which is Muſick ; by which we celebrate the Praiſes 
of the Gods, who gave us an articulate Voice ; and let me 
intreat you, who are ſuch great Maſters in it, to tell us, 
who was the firſt that brought Muſick into uſe ? What 
Time has found out to improve it? Who have been the moſt 
famous Profeſſors of it? and for what and how many 
things it is beneficial to Mankind? As to the firſt, Lyſias 


The firft In- reply d, This Queſtion has been much debated among the 


wventors of 


Muſick. 


Platonicks, and r Grammarians, and Muſi- 
cians, in their Treatiſes of ancient Muſick; and there are 
various Opinions about it. Heraclides ſays, Amphion, the 


Son of Jupiter and Antiope, invented playing on the Harp, 


and Lyrick Poetry, being inſtructed by his Father. Anthes 


of Ant hedon in Bæotia, is ſaid to be the firſt Author of 


Hymns. Diana and Apollo firſt inſtituted Dancing about 
the Temple of Delphos. Thamiris of Thrace had the beſt 
Voice of any of his time. Demodocus of Corcyra, Phemfus 
of Tthaca, and others, made Poems, and ſet them to Mu- 
fical Notes. Terpander inſtituted the Laws, Meaſure, and 
Notes of the Lyrick Verſes; and Clonas, the Elegiack and 
Epick Poet, conſtituted the Rules for tuning Wind-Mu- 
ſick, and ſinging to it. Timotheus brought in the Dithyram- 


bick Meaſure, adapted to the Songs uſed in the praiſe of 1 


Bacchus. Alexander, in his Collections of Phrygia, ſays, 
That Olympus brought into Greece the way of touching the 
Strings with a Quill; the 1deans firſt play d with their 
Fingers, and Hiagnis firſt ſung to the Pipe. The Poet Po- 
Iymneſtes invented the Polymneſtian Meaſures, Olympus, a 
Phrygian, invented a certain Meaſure, call'd Polycephalus, in 
honour of Apollo, as alſo the Harmatian Mood, and Dact᷑yl 
Dance : Muſick receiv'd its firſt Laws and Limitations of 
Moods and Keys, from Terpander at Sparta. The followers 
of Polymneſtes were all for the Orthian, or Military ſtrain. 
Olympus, as Ariſtoxenus reports, is fuppoſed by Muſicians, to 
have been the inventor of the Enharmonick Species of Mu- 
fick, whereas before there was only the Diatonick and Cro- 
matick. At length, Crexus, Timotheus, and Philoxenus, being 
ftudious of Novelty, affected the Philanthropick and The- 
matick. Lyſfias having thus delivered his Sentiments upon 
the Inventors and Improvers of Muſick, made an end; and 
gave way to his Friend Soterichws, who was not only well 
Skill d in Muſick, but in all other Sciences. 
Soterichusthen began, and ſaid, Moſt Noble Oneſicratus! ſince 


The Excel- you have engag'dmetoſpeak my Knowledge concerning the 


Muſick, 


tencies of moſt noble Excellenciesof Muſick, which is moſt pleaſing to 


the 


* 
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Of Maſick,  - 


the Gods, I can't but approve of the Learning and Memory 


of Lyſias, who has recited to us the Inventors of ancient Mu- 
fick; but he truſts to the Authors he reads. We on the o- 
ther ſide have not heard of any Inventor of the Benefits of 
Muſick, but the God Apollo; for in Muſick there is fo much 
of Majeſty, ſomething ſo Divine and Great, that ſhe ws that 
all Harmony deſcended from Heaven, and is of a Divine 


Noble and Angelical Extraction, and working upon the 


Senſes, admirably produces great Effects upon Men's Lives. 


On this Account the ancient Greeks were ſo careful to teach - 


their Children Muſick ; that by its aſſiſtance they might 
form and compoſe the Minds of their Youth ro what was 
decent, ſober, and virtuous ; believing the uſe of Muſick 
beneficially efficacious to-incite them to all ſerious Actions, 
eſpecially to the adventuring upon warlike Dangers ; to 
which purpoſe they made uſe of Pipes and Flutes when 
they advanced in Battle-Array againft their Enemies; hke 
the Lacedæmonians, who, upon the fame Occaſion, cauſed 
the Caſtorean Tunes and Meaſures to be play'd before their 
Battalions ; as the Cretans uſed Harps, and we now Trum- 

ets. Now that a right moulding, or ruin of ingenious 
ae, and civil Converſe, depends much upon a well 
grounded Muſical Education, Ariſtoxenus has made apparent 
from thoſe that were cotemporary with him ; giving this 
account of Teleſias the Theban, that being young, he was 
bred up in the Nobleſt Excellencies of Mufick, ſtudied 
the Works of the moſt famous Lyricks, as Pinder and the 
reſt, and was induſtrious to furniſh himſelf with all ether 
Accompliſhments of Learning; but being in his after Age 
bewitch'd with the Innovations of the Theatre, deſpiled 
thoſe Noble Precepts ; and being delighted with the de- 
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ravationsof the Art, denied to make Philoſophy his Tutor. The Ad. 
Other Advantages, not a few, are to be met with, which ac- vantages 
crue to Men by the uſe of Muſick ; for Homer brings in A. of Muſick. 


chilles in the height of his Fury toward Agamemnon, appeal 
ed by the Muſick. And for the ſame ends did Hercules and 
many others make uſe of it; ſo that whoever he be that 
mall give his Mind to the ſtudy of Muſick in his Youth, 
if he meet with a truly Muſical Education proper for the 


forming and regulating his Inclinations, he will be ſure to 


applaud and embrace that which is noble and generous, and 
rebuke and blame the contrary, as well in other things: as 
what belongs to Muſick, and by that means become clear 
from all reproachful Actions. Now that thoſe Cities which 
were govern'd by the beſt Laws, took care of a generous 
Education in Muſick, appears from this, that Terpander ap- 
22 a Sedition among the Lacedæmoni aus by it, and Tha 
the Cretan, being ſent for by the Lacedamouiant, * the 

| advice 
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advice of the Oracle, freed their City from a raging Pe- 
ſtilence. Thus Soterichus ended his Speech, and Oneſicratus 
applauded them both, Lyſias for diſcovering the Practick, 
and Soterichus the Theoretick part, with the benefit of it, ſo 
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Muſick at 


_ Feaſts. from the uſage of Muſick at Feaſts; which Homer obſerves; 


not as tho' Muſick were only uſeful for Pleaſure and De- 
light, but to repel and mitigate the inflaming power of 
Wine. But after all, he told them, that they had forgot 
the chief thing of all, which makes Muſick the moſt Ma- 
jeſtick ; for Pythagoras, Archytas, Plato, and many others 
of the ancient Philoſophers, were of Opinion, that there 
could be no Motion of the World, nor rowling of the 
Spheres without the aſſiſtance of Muſick ; ſince the ſupreme 
Deity created all things harmoniouſly ; but he ſaid twould 
be abſurd to enter upon ſuch a Diſcourſe; and therefore 
having ſung a cheerful Hymn, and offered to Saturn, and 
to the Muſes, with the reſt of the Gods ; he diſmiſt the 
Company. | | 


Of Tranquility of Mind. A Letter. 


Lutarch wiſheth Health to Paccius. In your late Letters 
The oeca- 


ſoon of it. 


you requeſt of me to write ſomething of the Tran- 
quility of the Mind, and of ſome things that want in- 
terpretation in Plato Timeus ; to which having an opportu- 
nity to give an Anſwer by the ſudden Voyage of our Friend 
Erotes to Rome, I choſe rather to ſend you ſuch Collections 
upon that Subject, as I had made for my private uſe, than 
let him go, empty-handed to you, knowing that you re- 
ſpe& not Elegancy, but uſefulneſs in ſuch Matters ; and 
* you have great Friends, and are in great Vogue for 
your Oratory, yet you are not elevated, like Merops the Tra- 
gedian, with your Happineſs; remembring what you have 
8 often heard, that a fine Slipper cures not the Gout, nor a 
How to rich Ring Hang- nails, nor a Crown the Head-Ach. For 
gain Tran- what doth Riches, Honours, or Intereſt at Court produce 
quility of to an eaſineſs of Mind, and a quiet Life; unleſs Men can 
Mind. uſe them prudently when they have them, and do not 
want them when they are abſent? And what can do this 
but Reaſon ? accuſtomed to command the extravagancies of 
the Paſſions, and to reſtrain the fondneſs for preſent Enjoy- 
ments. For as Xenophon adviſes the Proſperous to be more 
particularly careful to honour the Gods, that they may find 
them favourable when they have need; ſo ſuch as are wiſe 
ſhould be provided with ſuch reaſons as will curb their 
ES Paſſions, 


well; which laſt he confirmed with an Argument drawn 


Re 
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Of Tranquility of Mind. „ 

paſſions before they are aſſaulted with them, that they be- 

ing prepared, may do us the greater Service. And firſt, 

he that affirms, that whoſoever enjoys Tranquility of Mind, ucancy 
muſt not engage himſelf in much private or publick Bu- from Buſs 
ſineſs, ſets a Virtue of great value to be purchaſed with u- rnocauſe 
doing nothing; as if a ſick Man could be cured with ly- gf it. 
ing ſtill only. But ' tis a great miſtake, that they live con- 
tentedly that have little to do; for then Women, who al- 

ways keep at home ſhould be moſt calm, whereas they are 
continually vexed with Jealouſie, Superſtition, Ambition, 

and the like peeviſh Faſſions. Beſides, to ſome, want of 
Employment is a trouble; as it was to Achilles in Homer, who 
counted himſelf a burden of the Earthwhile he did nothing. 
Whence Epicurus adviſes the Ambitious not to fit down at 

eaſe, but to follow their Genius. Idleneſs being really 

more irkſome to ſuch than the greateſt Diſappointments. 

Some again think, that Content 1s to be had in ſome one 

kind of Life, as that of the Husbandman, Batchelor, or 

a King ; but this is a great Error, for the rich Man is ſub- 

je& to uneaſineſs as well as the poor, the Batchelor as the Good Act! 
married Man, and the King as the Subject. Reaſon only can ons 4 cauſe 
make all ſorts Life eaſie, and every change pleaſant; for of it. 
Alexander hearing Anaxarchus affirm; that there were infi- 

nite Worlds, was troubled that he had not conquered one; 

but Crates with his ſcrip and tattered Cloak laughed out his 

Life, as if he had been at a Wedding. As therefore the 

Shoe turns with the Foot, ſo is the Life always confor- 

mable to the Affections of the Mind; which being govern- 

ed by Prudence, makes it ſweet in all its Enjoyments ; for pagience 
though it lies not in our power to chooſe our own Fate, yet anot ber 
we can accept patiently what Fortune allots us contrary to cauſe. 
our Deſires, and alter the Nature by putting a different 
Conſtruction upon it, and ſo extract ſomething uſeful from 

our moſt bitter Afflictions, as Diagenes by his Baniſhment 
became a Philoſopher, and Zeno by the loſs. of a rich Shi 

turned a Stoick. Such Examples are good Patterns for I. 
mitation, for it will much help the Tranquility of our 
Minds, to ſee with what Temper the moſt IIluſtrious Men 
have born their Calamities? Art thou troubled, that 

thou haſt no Children? Had not many Roman Kings large 
Dominions, but no Heirs for them? Doth Poverty afflic 

thee? Was it not the Fate of Epaminondas the Baotian, and 
Tabricius the Roman? Is thy Wife an Adultreſs? Agis King 

of Lacedemon was not leſs famous for being a Cuckold; 

and Stilpo, being upbraided by Metrecles for his lewd Daugh- 

ter, proved it his Girl's fault, and not his; and ſo made 
the Cynick aſhamed of his Calumny. And ſhall we bear 

any ill luck impatiently, when we ſee others undergo 
it cheerfully ? 15 
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To» compare der our Misfortunes, not to overlook the good things we 
theGood we enjoy, but compare the good and bad together, and not 
enjoy with fix our Eyes upon doleful Objects * like Chius, who 
theEvilweſold his beſt Wines, and drank the ſharp himſelf. A. 
ſuffer, a riſtippus was very accurate at this way of ballancing a Pro- 
meansto it. ſperous with an unlucky Event; and therefore, when he 
had loſt a noble Farm, ſaid to one of his Friends, who 
ſeemed very ſorry for the Miſhap, Have I not three Farms yet 
left, and thou haſt but one in all? And have I not more reaſon to 
lament thy Misfortune than thou mine ? It is raving madneſs in 
this Caſe, to be troubled for what's loſt, and not rejoyce for what's 
left. In like manner, if Fortune infeft us in one part, we 


ſhould conſider what ſhe hath left us; and rejoyce - 


that we Live, are in Health, ſee the Sun, enjoy Peace, 
hve in Plenty, can Trade or hve at Eaſe, Talk or be Si- 
lent as we pleaſe; ſo ſhall we not reckon things great by 


To compare loſing them, nor by being their Owners deſpiſe them. Beſides 


our ſelves this, it may much ſerene the Mind, fora Man chiefly to con- 
with onr fider himſelf and his own Affairs; but if that can't be, let 
Iuferiors, him not make Compariſons only with Men ſuperior to 
himſelf, as the general Humour of the Vulgar is, who are 
never content in any Condition. Are they Servants ? 
They deſire to be free. Are they Wealthy? They long to 
be great. Are they Governors ? They'd be Kings. But 
he that is in his right Senſes, and wiſe for his own Advan- 
tage, is neither ſollicitous nor dejected at what he has not, 
but with a modeſt Aſſurance, celebrates his good Genius, 
that he is, though-not equal with ſome few, happier than 
thouſands : So that though we are not Conſuls, nor in an 
Eminent Command, yet let us look upon our ſelves to live 
not only in a bare Happineſs, but Splendor, ſo long as we 
Not to en- do not beg our Bread. But our Folly and Envy is ſuch, 
wy others, that the Grief which we conceive at others Proſperity leſ- 
ſens the Joy we ought to take in our own. To cure this, 
look not upon the glittering outſide of thoſe thou envieſt 
and admireſt, but draw the Curtain, and behold their 
many inward Troubles and Anxieties. Pittacus, who was 
ſo famous for his Wiſdom and Courage, was plagued with 
a froward Wife; and with the like, or greater Plague, is 
Not to aim all Honour, Riches, and Greatneſs attended. Further, it 
ar great greatly obſtruts the Tranquility of our Minds, that our 
things. Deſires are immoderate, and not ſuited to our Abilities ; 
and yet, if ill ſucceſs fruſtrates our Attempts, we blame 
Fortune; whereas we ought rather to accuſe our own Folly, 
which inflames us with the deſire of things impoſſible. 
Thus the Stoicks will have their wiſe Man not only pru- 
dent, wealthy, juſt, and eminent for Valour, but the _ 
= eſt 


Tr will much promote the Tr —— of Mind alſo un» © 
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Y Of Tranquility of Mind. 
1 oft Orator, General, Poet, yea a King, and give theſe 
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 EXTitles to themſelves, and if they receive them not of o- 
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thers they are troubled : Wherefore, we ought to obey the 
*T Inſcription of the Pythian Oracle; That every Man jbould 
nom himſelf, and not conſtrain his Genius to leave his own. 
Propenſions; for as he that takes it ill that he is not a Ly- 
Jon, is ſtupid in his Wiſhes ; ſo he is not a jot more ratio- 
nal, who would be an Empedocles, Plato, or Democritus, an 
Iſinenias for his Riches, or Epaminondas for his Virtue. E- 
very one has a Province of his own, let him adorn that; 
ve do not expe& Figs from the Vine, nor Grapes from the 
Olive, and why ſhould we expect from our ſelves what 


Nature doth not incline us to? Add to this, That the va- 20 2 


Conſequently can't mind the Good that is obvious to him: 
but the prudent Man retrieves things paſt, and by Recol- 


l llection enjoys them, as if they were preſent. Some have 


a Lethargy of forgetfulneſs, ſo that they loſe the remem- 
brance of their former Delights. Others let what is cheer- 
ful and pleaſant flow from them, and only dwell upon fad 
and melancholly Remembrances, and will not be removed 
from them by any pleaſant and comforting Objects; where- 
ads we ought to fill our Minds with the moſt agreeable and 
2 2 Images; that by tempering our adverſe Fortune 
with what's more proſperous, we may make our Lives 
tolerably happy. | 

4 Wherefore, nothing can raiſe a more ſtable Tranquility 


ter to Morrow, as Epicurus ſays, enjoys it moſt when it 
comes; and Honours, Riches and Power, give thoſe the 
XZ greateſt Complacency, who are not tormented with any 
= Apprehenſions that the contrary will befall them; for an 
= immoderate craving of ſuch things, infuſeth ſuch a fear in- 
to us of loſing them, as deadens the Fruition; where= 
fore it is our right courſe to imitate the temper of Anara- 
= goras, who thus expreſſed himſelf upon the Death of his 
Son, I did not beget him to be Immortal: So we in all Caſual- 
ties of Life ſhould ſay, I knew my Riches uncertain, and that 
the Hand that gave me Authority could take it away; I knem 

Wife, though a good Woman, yet not to want the frailties of her 
Ser; and my Friend, though faithful, tobe but a Man; who, 
Plato ſays, is an inconſtant Creature. Theſe Confidera- 
tions, if any thing befalls us which is diſturbing, will 
23 ſoon pacifie our Minds, becauſe all our Troubles proceed 
from their being unexpected; and when we are thus 
Pre- 
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7 riery of our Paſſions is a great Impediment to the Tran- variety of 
aduility of our Minds. The Fool doth not diſcern, and Paſſions. 


of Mind than to moderate our Paſſions; for he that is Ma- Modera- 
ſter of himſelf uſeth a moderation fuitable ro that Advice. ;;0y of Pai. 
Do not any thing too much. He that is leaſt impatient af- ſons, ; 
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Neceſſity. 


the Sea rough, the Port is at hend; and I may leave the 


p Lu T ARCH Of Tranquility of Mind. | 


pared, we are free from Surprize. Another moſt effectu. 


al Reaſon there is to reſtrain our Paſſions, and hinder our 
Minds from falling into Deſpair, when any Calamities be: RF 
fal us; and that is, that they proceed from a Phyſical Ne. — 


ceſlity, and are the common Lot of N he Mind our Bo- 
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dies only lie expoſed to Deſtiny, but the Mind is {till ſe. MF + 
cure, and out of the reach of Fate. Fortune may lay Dif. . 
eaſes on my Body, deprive me of my Riches, and accuſe 
me to a Tyrant, but can't make me wicked, cowardly, 
envious, or baſe ; and if the Waves grow turbulent, and 


Body, as I would a leaky Veſſel ; for tis not ſo much the de 
deſire of Life, as the fear of Death, which makes the Fool Bt 


* 6 ih ſo fond of the Body: For he that conſiders the nature of fe 
the Soul, and that Death will tranſport it either to a bet. in 
ter Condition, or not worſe than what he is now in, th 
gains tranquility of Mind for his Viaticum here, and is ar 
not afraid of Death, but overcomes whatever is adverſe th 
to his Nature with this courageous Reſolution; Fate ſhalt 7 .-w 
releaſe me when I pleaſe my ſelf. Indeed, Minander's ſaying a- of 
mazes many: No Man alive can ſay, I will not ſuffer this; w 
But ſince we can ſay, ſo long as I live I will not not do th 
this, I will not deceive any Man, I will not hurt, cheat th 
or betray any Man; which lies in our power to do; we SI 

may preſerve our Minds calm and quiet; whereas on the ſo 
.contrary, the Senſe that we have done a wicked Action, Sl 
leaves ſuch a remorſe in the Soul, as ſtings and throbs th 
like an Ulcer in the Fleſh ; which Reaſon, though it miti- D 
gates other Troubles, increaſes, by creating Repentance, 1n 
which bites the Soul with Shame, and puniſheth it with ba 
Torment, which is far more inſupportable, than what or 

* outwardly can befal us; as an inward Feaver is more trou- H 
bleſome then as great a ſcorching from the Sun. Hence nc 

it is, that neither fine Houſes, nor Riches, nof Dignity, 7 C. 

Good can give us that Satisfaction, as a Mind free from the guilt RF ed 

Conſcience. of a wicked Action; which refreſhes us with perpetual ar 
oy, and enables us to contemn all the Griefs and Trou- m 

bles of Life. Upon this account I admire Diogenes, who MR fl 
ſeeing a Stranger in Lacedæmonia dreſſing up himſelf for a x 

Feaſt; ſaid; And does not ,a good Man think every day a Feaſt? fo 
Vea, and an eminent one to, if we are wiſe; for the World he 
is a beautiful Temple, and we come into it by our Birth, fu 
not to admire Images and Statues, but the works of the # Ce 
Divine Mind, as. - Sun, Moon, Stars and Earth i and x N P1 
if inſtead of celebrating Saturn's, Bacchuss and Pan's Feaſts m 
with hired Laughter and. Stage-plays, we would cheer-  V 
fully attend upon theſe Feaſts of the Gods; we ſhould 8 V 
bear our preſent Condition without Complaint; and ow de hi 


- 


Z whereas the former does not; for Atheiſm, which is 2 
depraved Opinion, that there is no Immortal or happy”,;,y, ;, 
Being, ſerves only to beget in Men an unconcern and, effets 


PLUTARCH Of Saperſtition. 31 


Without Fear or Suſpicions of what outwardly may be- 


fall us. 


O Superſtition. 


Errors, Atheiſm and Superſtition; which laſt is much Atheiſm 
the worſe, becauſe it draws the Paſſions along with it, % Super 


1 12 of the Gods leads Men naturally into two 


„ 


ſtition, 


fearleſsneſs of the Gods; but Superſtition, as the Name of the laſt. 


An Greek imports, raiſes terrible apprehenſions about 


fuge. Polycrates was formidable at Samos, and Periander at 
Corinth, but none feared them who were got under the ;, 
protection of a free City; but he that dreads the Govern- 
ment of the Gods as a ſevere and unavoidable Tyranny, 
= whither can he fly? What Land, what Sea can he find - - 
| where God is not? Where can he hide himſelf to eſcape 

| his Power? Slaves may change their cruel Maſters for bet- 


them, which much diſturb the Mind, v/z. That the Gods 
are ſevere and hurtful Beings, ſo that the Atheiſt wanting 


the Senſe of Divine Goodneſs, is not at all affected to- 


wards them; but the Superſtitions having a perſwaſion 
of their Cruelty, lives in a continual fear of them; and 
whereas he never fears the Sea, who never ſails upon it, he 
that fears the Divine Powers, fears every thing, the Land, 
the Sea, Air, Sky, Darkneſs, Light, Silence and Dreams. Even 
Slaves forget their cruel Maſters in their Sleep, and Pri- 
XZ ſoners their Fetters, but Superſtition fills the Soul even in 
Sleep with prodigious Forms and ghaſtly Spectres; which 
they can't ſhake off when they are awake, but humour the 
Deceit, and diſtra& themſelves with endleſs Toils, tumb- 
ling in the Mire, rowling on Dunghils, keeping Sab- 
baths, uſing monſtrous Proſtrations and ſtrange Adorati- 


ons: ſhould not theſe Men -be admoniſh'd to addreſs the 


XZ Heavenly Powers in a more true and natural manner, and 
not expoſe the Dignity of divine and ancient Piety, to 
Contempt and Raillery ? and ſince the Gods have beſtow- 
ed Sleep upon us, that we might take reſt for our Cares; 
and forget our Sorrows, not to make it a continual Tor- 
mentor? eſpecially ſince the Soul has no other Sleep to 


fly to? 35 1120 

But as this frightful Viſionary can neither uſe his Rea- 
ſon when he is awake, nor be free from his Fears when 7p, ,,,.. 
he is aſleep, ſo neither hath he a hiding place or Re- dab 


miſery of 


Ter, 
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PLuT ARCH 'J 
ter, but the ſuperſtitious Man can't change his Gods; or 


if he could, he would not amend his Condition, while * 
he carries his falſe Notions along with him, and trembles © 
at thoſe Beings that are his own and his Anceſtor's Guar- , 
dians,his Preſervers and kind Patrons. A Slayer may fly to 
an Altar, and many Temples afford a Sanctuary for Thieves; | 
L but the ſuperſtitious Man fears where others think them. 7 ( 
ſelves moſt ſafe. In a word, Death puts no period to his 
fooliſh Dread, but he extends his fears beyond the Grave; © 
and conceits Immortal Evils, and never-ending Sorrows in 
Rivers of Fire, Stygian Torrents, and gloomy Darkneſs, 7 - 
with terrible Ghoſts and Spe&res. The Atheiſt is haunt. 7 5 
ed with none of theſe fears; but tho' his Ignorance is 
much to be lamented, becauſe his Mind is deprived of the __ 1 
knowledge of God, yet tis not attended with any fright= : 
ful and {laviſh Paſſion; and ſo as it is better not to hear Mu- 8 
fick, than to be enrag d by it, as the Tyger is; ſo certainly ' 7 
"tis better like the Atheiſt to overlook the Being of a God., 8 
than to miſtake his Benignity for Terrour, his Paternal Af. £ 
fection for Tyranny, Providence for Cruelty, and his ſin- 
cere Simplicity for beaſtial Savageneſs; as the ſuperſtitious 7 , 
Man does. | | | = :; 
- Further, Superſtition is a blind heap of contradictorx P 
The contra. Paſſions, proceeding from an inverting the Notions of » 
diftious Good od Evil. The blind Votary will hear the per- „ 
Nature of ſwaſions of the Statuary, who tells him, that the Gods P 
Superſti- are in humane Shape; but not of the Philoſopher, who 4 
tion. deſcribes them as they are, good and gracious Beings. He is 4 
afraid of the Gods, and yet flies to them; he fawns upon . 
them, and yet reproaches them; invokes them, and com- 0 
plains of them. Under an adverſe Fortune the Atheiſt 17 
either is ſilent, and provides himſelf Palliatives ; or at ,, 
worſt, - complains that humane Affairs are carry'd on with- Nun 
out Order or Diſtinction; but the ſuperſtitious Man ſits 
down overwhelm'd with Sorrow. Heblames neither Man # 1, 
nor Fortune, but charges all upon the Gods; who puniſh "FF 
him for his Crimes. The Atheiſt, when he falls ſick, ac- | 
cuſes his Debaucheries, and Irregularities, his hard Labour, al 
or the intemperate Air; but the ſuperſtitious Man accounts 1, 
every Diſtemper of his Body, decay in his Eſtate, and un- h. 
lucky Accident in his Family, the immediate ftroke f tl 
Heaven, and infliftion of the Gods; and fo dares neither T7 
endeavour the removal of it, or oppoſe it, leaſt he ſhould 31 
fight againſt God. If he be ck, be drives away the Phy- 77 5p 
fician that would eure him, and Philoſopher that would tt 
Jewiſh Cu- admonth him, and comfort him; deſiring them to let him BY 
ſtoms deri- alone, and ſuffer the puniſhment of his Sins; wallowing | ww 
aed, in the Mire in Sackcloth and Rags, and lamenting his bt 
20 many 


r 


3 
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many Sins and Tranſgreſſions; contrary to our practice in 
other Caſes; for though the Pilot in a Storm falls to his 
Prayers, yet he neglects not the Rudder; and though the 
Husbandman is directed, when he Plows and Sows, to 

ray to the Terreſtial Jove and Ceres, yet he holds his 
Hand upon the Plough, and commits his Seed to the 
Ground ; but Superſtition binds a Man's Hands, as it did 
the Jews, who, to keep their Sabbath, ſuffered their Ene- 
mies to ſcale the Walls. | | 
Nor doth the ſuperſtitious Man behave himſelf better 
in Proſperity than Adverſity. The pleaſanteſt things of a Superſt;. 
Man's Life are Holy-Days, Temple-Feaſtings, Initiations, ion ebit- 
and Proceſſions. The Atheiſt enjoys his ſhare of them, ters Life. 
and is well enough pleaſed withthe Mirthand Jollity; tho' 
with a Friend in a Corner, he can't but reflect upon their 
Sottiſhneſs, who think the Gods can be pleaſed with ſuch 
Fooleries ; but the devout Ignoramus can't be pleaſed with 
theſe though he would ; for while all places are fill'd with 
ſweet Odours and Incenſe, his Soul is full of Sighs and 
Groans, he mingles his Hymns with Tears, his Prayers 
with Sorrow; and in fine, makes Pythagoras's ſaying fools 
iſh, which tells us, We are beſt when we are neareſt the Gods, 
becauſe he is moſt melancholly there. This certainly is 
as great Impiety, as to deny the Gods ; for as I for my 
part, had much rather People ſhould ſay, that there was 
never ſuch a Man as Plutarch, than to fay; he is an unſtea- 
dy, fickle, paſſionate, revengeful, and. peeviſh Man ; fo, 
doubtleſs 'tis as ſmall an Impiety to deny the Eſſence of 
the Gods, as to ſay of them, what 7i/9theus the Muſician did 
of Diana at Athens, calling her a mad raving tearing foam- 


ing Deity; and as others have done of Apollo, Juno, and Ve- 


nus. And is it an ill thing to ſpeak ill of the Gods, and 
not to think amiſs of them? Yea, for thinking is the cauſe 
of ſpeaking; and as we hate Detraction, becauſe tis a to- 


; ben of ill Will; ſo muſt the Gods them who repreſent 


them thus heady, faithleſs, revengeful, and cruel.  _ 
Now if the ſuperſtitious Perſon be ſuch a one as he is 


above deſcribed, the conſequence is, that he muſt at once % ;y 2 


both hate, and fear the Gods; and though he proſtrates ſequences of 
himſelf and ſacrifices to them, yet tis with no other Mind. Superſtic 
than they have, who compliment and attend the worſt offen. 
Tyrants, and ere& golden Statues to them, but hate them 


* all the while, as Hermolaus did Alexander, and Pauſanias 


Philip, whoſe Hearts were good to deſtroy them while 
they attended and guarded them. The Atheiſt believes 
no God, the Superſtitious believes againſt his Will, ank 


Aould have none, if he durſt, becauſe he lies under a burs 
en of Fears which he would as gladly be rid of, as Tan- 
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talus of the Stone which hangs over his Head, and ſo he is 
an Atheiſt in his Heart, though he dares not own it. More- 
over, Superſtition is the Original of Atheiſm ; for Men 
were not at firſt Atheiſts from any Faults they found in the 
Beings, or order of things, but from the uncouth Actions, 
and ſenſeleſs Pafſions of the Superſtirious ; their canting 
Words, foppiſh Proceiſions, vain Expiations, and inhu- 
man Penance. This gave occaſion to many to affirm, that 
it were far better, that there were no Gods, than ſuch as 
were pleaſed with ſuch idle Toys, or with ſuch Cruelties 
as the Scythians and Gauls attributed to them by believing 
them pleaſed with human Sacrifices. Wherefore, it be- 
hoves us to do our utmoſt to avoid Superſtition, but ſafely 
and prudently, leaſt running inconſiderately from it, we 
leap over the golden Mean of true Piety, and fall into the 
contrary Vice, Atheiſm. | 


_— 


The Apothegms, or Remarkable Sayings of Kings 


and Great Commanders. 


HE Diſpoſition and Temper of great Men being 
more apparent by their Words than their Actions; 
becauſe of the one they themſelves are Maſters, 
but of the other Fortune; it is worth our while to con- 
ſider their Speeches by themſelves, as a proof of their 
Lives. 1 
Cyrus s Apothegms: He ſaid, that none ought to govern 
Cyrus, Who was not better than thoſe he govern'd. When the 
Perſians deſired to change their hilly and barren Country 
for a more plain and plentiful ; he refuſed, ſaying, Seeds of 
Plants and Mens Lives reſemble their Country. 
Darius, Xerxes's Father, ſaid, He was wiſeſt in Battles and 
Darius. Dangers: and wiſhed that he had as many Zopyruss (who was 
not only a good Man, but his Friend) as there were Pips 
in a Pomegranate ; and when he had maimed himſelf to 
get Babylon, and delivered it to Darius, he ſaid often, he 
had rather have one Zopyrus unmaimed, than ten Babylons. 
Semiramis wrote on her Tomb, If any King want Money, 
Semiramis. let him open this, and take what he pleaſes : But when Darius 
open'd it, he found only this Inſcription : If you had not 
been a covetous Wretch, you would not have diſturbed the Repoſito- 
ries of the Dead. 
Xerxes promiſed his Brother Atrimenes, who was his Rival 


Sayings of 
great Men. 


Xerxes. for the Kingdom, to make him the next perſon to him if 


he were made King ; and Atrimenes, when he was — 
| id 


hank had abs an 


Gans Accs welded as 


Of Great Commanders. 35 


did him Homage firſt, and Crown'd him, and Xerxes gave him 

the next place to him. Having reduced the Babylonians who 
rebell'd, he order d them to be taught to Sing, keep Ale- 
houſes and Taverns, frequent Stews,and wear full Garments. 

1 Artaxerxes, the Son of Xerxes, ſaid, Twas more Kingly to 
ing add, than take away. When Satibarzanes the Chamberlain, Artan- 
| petition'd him in an unjuſt Matter, for which he was to eres. 
hat have 30000 pieces of Money; he order'd the Money ſhould 

as be given him, ſaying, Iba not be poorer by giving, but 1 

ies * ſhall be unjuſt by granting. 


ng Artaxerxes Mnemon allowed all free acceſs to him, and or- 

be- der'd the Curtains of his Mother's Chariot to be undrawn Artax- 
ly for the ſame reaſon. When a poor Man offer'd him a erxes Mne« 
we great Apple, he ſaid, This Man will make a little City great. mon. 

he  - Memnon, Darius's General, when a Soldier rail'd againſt 


Alexander, ſtruck him with his Spear, faying, I pay you to Memnon. 
* fight, not rail againſt Alexander. 
n The Ægyptian Kings ſweartheir Judges not to obey them Ægyptian 
> if they command them to do any unjuſt thing. Kings. 
Cotys, when one brought him ſome curiouſly ſhaped 
and wrought Earthen Veſſels, he required him for them, Cotys. 
and broke them, ſaying, Leaſt in my Pajjion I fhould puniſh 
them exceſſively who ſhould oreak them. 
Ateas r wrote to Philip, The Macedonians can 
fight with Men, but the Scythians with Thirſt and Hunger. Ateas, 
He ſaid, an Horſe's Neighing was better Muſick than a Pipe. 
Scilurus, who had 80 Sons, taught them Unity, by giving 
them a bundle of Arrows to break; and the damage of Scilurus. 
Diviſion, by breaking them ſingly. 
Gelo, in a Treaty with the Carthaginians, obliged them 
not to ſacrifice their Children to Saturn: when his Citi- Gels. 
zens quarrelled with him for demanding a ſum of Money 
of them, he ſaid, he only borrow'd it, and at the end of 
the War reſtor'd it. 
Hiero, that ſucceeded Gelo, in his Tyranny at Syracuſe, 
faid, that he was not diſturbed at any that ſpake freely a- Hiero. 
gainſt him: That he that revealed a Secret, injured them 
to whom he told it, as well as himſelf; becauſe he makes 
him hated who knows it, as well as himſelf that tells it. 
Dionyſius the Elder, being choſen to make a Speech, by 
Lot marked with the Letter M. One ſaid, prwggAyeurs Dienyſius 
1. e. u' make a fooliſh Speech; but he reply d, veragyune, Senior. 
1 ſhall be a Monarch; and fo it proved, for having made | 
his Speech, he was choſen their General. In the beginning 
of his Tyranny, his Citizens rebell'd and beſieg'd him; 2 5 
and his Friends adviſed him to reſign his Government ra- 
ther than be taken and put to Death; but he ſhewing them 
how ſoon a Butcher kill'd an Ox, faid, II foolijþ to re- 
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ſign @ Government for ſo ſhort a Death, When he pre- 
ferred a wicked Man who was much hated by his Citizens, 
and was blamed for it; he ſaid, I would have ſome body in 
Power more hated than my ſelf. When the Corinthian Embaſ- 
ſadors refuſed his Gifts, he ſaid, They did ill to deſtroy 
the only good thing belonging to Tyrants. : 
Dionyſi#s the younger ſaid, That he maintain'd the Phi- 
Dionyſus loſophers, not that he admir'd them, but to be admir'd of 
Junior. them. Being diſcharged of his Government, one asked 
him, What good he had got by Plato and his Doctrine? 
He anſwer'd, To bear this change of Fortune patiently. 
| Agathocles, being a Potter's Son, after he was made King 
Agatho- of Sicily, Mas wont to ſet Earthen and golden Veſſels to- 
cles. | gether, and ſhew them the young Men, ſaying, Theſe 7 
made by my Art, thoſe by my Valour and Induſtry. 


Dien, who depoſed Dionyſius Junior, when Callippius his 


Dion. chief Friend conſpired againſt him, ſaid, Now tis better to 
die than live, ſince 1 muſt beware of my Friends. 
Archilaus, when one of his Companions who was no de- 
Archilaus. ſerving Perſon, begg'd a golden Cup of him, bid his Boy 
give it Euripides, ſaying, He is worthy to receive, though he 
doth not ask ; and you may only ask. 
Philip, the Father of Alexander, when News was brought 
Philip of him of divers Eminent Succeſſes in one Day, ſaid, O For- 


Macedon. tune | do me ſome ſmall Miſchief. Having conquered Greece, 


he was adviſed to put Garriſons into the Cities; but he ſaid 
No, for he had rather be call'd Merciful a great while, than 
Lord a little while. When his Friends adviſed him to pu- 
nith Nicanor for railing on him, he ſaid, Nicanor is not the 
worſt of the Macedonians, and therefore we ought to conſi- 
der whether he have not cauſe: And when he heard he 
was very poor, he ſent him a Gift, and was ſoon after in- 
formed, that Nicanor was continually praiſing him; where- 
upon he ſaid, You ſee, tis in our power to be well or ill ſpoken f: 
He faid, he was beholding to the Athenian Orators for re- 


proaching him; for he'd endeavour both by Words and 


Actions to make them Lyars. Being Arbitrator between 
two wicked Perſons, he ordered one to fly out of the 
Country, and the other to follow him: Deſigning to take 
a Fort, which his Scouts told him was impregnable, he 
asked whether an Aſs loaded with Gold could not come 
at it: To Philo the Theban, who had entertain'd him when 
he was an Hoſtage at Thebes, and would accept no requital ; 
he ſaid, You rob me of the Title of Invincible, by overcoming me 
wich Kindneſs. He charg'd his Son to learn Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, that he might not do many things to repent of, as 
himſelf had done. Judging in the Cauſe of Machætus he 
fell aſleep, and gave judgment againſt him ; at which Ma- 


chetus 


ox 
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 chetus being enraged, ſaid, I appeal; Philip ſaid, to whom 
wilt thou appeal? He faid, to thy ſelf, when thou art a- 
Wake and canſt hear my Cauſe with Attention. Philip 
coming to himſelf, perceived Mac hætus was injured, and 
though he would not reverſe his Judgment, he paid the fine. 
Being at variance with his Wife Olympia and his Son, De- 
X maratus the Corinthian came to him, and he asked him how 
the Gracians agreed? Demeratus anſwered , do you enquire 
of that, when your neareſt Relations are at odds with 
* thee ? whereupon he was reconciled to them: When an old 
Woman begged of him often to hear her Cauſe, he 
told her, He was not at leiſure; whereupon ſhe replyed, 
Do not reign then. This Speech he admir'd, and heard 
"> hers and other cauſes preſently. 
Alexander, while he was a Boy, being griev'd at his Fa- 
ther's Succeſs, told his Play-fellows, my Father will leave Alexander 
me nothing to do; and when the Children ſaid he con- the Great. 
gquers all for thee, but what good (ſays he) will it do 
me, to poſſeſs much and do nothing: When he had con- 
> quer'd the Countrey where the Frankincenſe grew, he 
ſent a Letter to Leonides his Maſter, bidding him not to be 
- = nigeardly now to the Gods, for he had ſent him 100 Ta- 
lents of Frankincenſe and Caſſia. When Adas Queen of 
Caria ſent him Sauces and Sweet-meats made by the beſt 
Cooks and Artiſts; he ſaid J have better Cooks of my 
oven, vi. Night marches for Dinner, and a ſpare Dinner 
for Supper. When Darius offered him 10000 Talents to 
divide Aſia equally with him; he anſwer'd, the Earth 
can't bear two Suns, nor Aſia two Kings. Being ſaluted 
the Son of Jupiter in the Temple of 4mmm by the Chief 
XZ Prieſts; he ſaid, tis no wonder, ſince Jupiter is by Na- 
ture the Father of all, but calls the beſt Men his Sons: 
* When he was wounded en the Ankle and the Blood fol- 
2X lowed, he ſmilingly ſaid to the Flatterers that call'd him a 
God; 'tis Blood, not a Juice like the Gods. Being told 
that a certain Perſon revil'd him, he ſaid, to do well and 


MF hear ill, is like a King: As he was dying, looking upon 


his Friends, he ſaid, I ſee my Funeral Turnament will be 

f 1 great. : | n 

3 Prolemy the Son of Lagus would have no rich Furniture, 
but only things of conſtant uſe ; ſaying, it was more like Prolemy 
4 a King to make others Rich, than be rich himſelf. Lagus. 
Antigonus, when he exacted great Tribute of the the? 


and was told Alexander did not ſo ; ſaid, Alexander had the! 41tiron: i 


Crop, and 1 have only the gleanings of Aa. When all 
Men wonder'd at his mild Government in his old Age; 
he ſaid, in my Youth I ſought Power, but now Fame and 
good Will: Recovering from a light Diſtemper he ſaid, 
This was a Memento of Mortality. C 3 Ant in; 


Pu T ARC n's Apothegms 
Antigenus II. when his Father was a Priſoner to Seleucus, 
and ſent to him not to ſurrender any of his Cities; wrote 


38 


Anti gonus 


II. 
. Kingdom for his Father's Freedom. 


Antiochus wrote to his Cities, That at any time that he 
Antiochus. deſired any thing to be done contrary to Law, they ſhould 
not obey him, but ſuppoſe he did it ignorantly. 

Antiochus Hierax, or the Hawk, though he was at War 

Antiochus with his Brother Scleucus for his Kingdom; yet when he 

Hierax. was overcome by the Galatians and thought to be ſlain, he 

went into Mourning; but hearing a little after that he was 

alive, he ſacrificed to the Gods for the good News, 

_— caus'd the Cities in his Dominions to put on Gar- 

ands. | 

Pyrrhus overcoming the Romans twice, but with much 

Pyrrhus. loſs of his Friends, faid , if I overcome the Romans again, 
Tam undone. _ | | 

i Antiochus having loſt his Company in hunting, went in- 

Antiechus. to a Cottage, where falling into diſcourſe of the King; 


they ſaid, he was a good Prince, but being a lover of his 


Pleaſure, he left much to his Courtiers, who managed 

things ill. The next day when his Courtiers came to 

him, he ſaid; he never heard the Truth concerning him- 

ſelf till yeſterday. 
Themiſtocles, being in his Youth given to Wine and Wo- 

Themiſto- men, he forſook all his Diſorders after Mtiades overcame 
the Perſians at Marathon; and when his Companions de- 
manded the cauſe of his change, he ſaid, Mziltiades's Tro- 
phys will not let me ſleep, or be idle. In marrying his 
Daughter, he preferred an Honeſt before a Rich Man; 
ſaying, I had rather have a Man that wants Money, than 
Money that wants a Man: Selling a Farm, he bad the 
Cryer proclaim that it had a good Neighbour. Being en- 
riched by the Perſian King, to whom he fled when he was 


cles. 


baniſhed, Athens firſt, and then Greece, he ſaid to his Sons, 


We had been undone, if we had not been undone. 
Ariſtides the Juſt, being ſent in an Embaſſy with The- 
Ariſtides. miſtocles whom he hated , ſaid to him when they were 
leaving their Country ; let us lay down our Enmity here, 
and if you pleaſe, when we return we'll take it up 
again. 

e when a Friend deſired him to ſwear for him 
falſly, ſaid, I am a Friend as far as the Altar. Lyin 
on his Death-bed, he bleſſed himſelf that no Athenian ha 
gone into Mourning for him. | 

Alcibiades coming to Pericles's Houſe, and hearing that 
Alcibiades. he was buſie in preparing his Accounts to give them up 
to the People of Athens; ſaid, had he not better contrive 

not to give them up ? Lamas 


Pericles. 


to Seleucus, That he would give himſelf and his whole I 
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Lamachus , when a Captain whom he chid for his 
Fault, ſaid he'd do ſo no more; replyed, in War there Lamachus. 
is no room for a ſecond Miſcarriage. 1 

Iphicrates, when Harmodius of an ancient Family reviled 
him for his mean Birth, being a Shoomaker's Son; anſ- 1phicrates. 
wered , my Family begins in me, and yours ends in you: 
When he marſhalled his Army to fight with the Barbarians, 
he ſaid, I fear they don't know me, for my Name uſes 
to terrifie other Enemies. x 

Timotheus being a ſucceſsful General, was painted aſleep, 
and the Cities fallen under his Net; which when he ſaw, Tifnot heus 
he ſaid; If I do this aſleep, what ſhall I do when I am : 


awake? | 


Chabrias was wont to ſay, They are the beſt Command- 
ers who underſtand the affairs of their Enemies: That cp,p,;q; 
an Army of Stags with a Lyon for their Commander, 
was more formidable than an Army of Lyons led by a 
Stag. 
Phocion the Athenian was never ſeen to laugh or cry: 
He openly declared himſelf not pleas'd with any thing Phocion. 
the common people ſaid or did; and when he was ap- 
lauded by them for an Oration, he ſaid to his Friend, 
with ſomething miſchievous has not ſlipt from me una- 
wares. Demoſthenes the Orator telling him, that if the A. 
thenians were mad,they'd kill him ; he replyed, and if they 
are wiſe they'll kill you. When Alexander ſent for ſome 
Ships tothe Athenians, and he was ask'd what they ſhould do; 
he ſaid, either conquer your ſelves, or fide with the Con- 


queror. Antipater ſaid of his two Friends, Phecion and 


Damedes ; the one would take no Gifts, and the other was 
never ſatisfied : When 4utipater deſired him to do an indi- 


rect thing, he ſaid, you can't have Phocion your Friend 
and Flatterer. Being condemned to Death by the Atheni- 
ans when their Democracy was reſtored; as he was going to 


drink the Cup of Poiſon given him, he commanded his 
Son not to revenge his Death on the At henians. 

Demetrius Phalareus perſwaded King Ptolomy to ſtudy ſuch Pemetrius 
Books as treated of Government; becauſe he ſaid, Books Phalarey; 
tell Kings what their Friends dare not adviſe- 

Lycurgus the Lacedemonian brought long Hair into Faſhi- 
on; ſaying, it made the handſome more beautiful, and 
deformed more terrible ; when one adviſed him to ſet up 
a Democracy in Sparta, he bad him firſt ſet it up in his own 
Houſe. 

Braſidas, being ſhot through his Shield in a Battle, 
ſaid, his Shield had betray'd him. Being {lain in Thrace, his Braſil 
Mother ask'd the Meſſenger who brought the News of his rafidas. 
Death, whether he dyed honourably 2 when they ſaid 


C 4 he 


Lycurgus, 
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he had not left his Peer behind him, ſhe replyed, you miſ- 
take , Lacedemon hath many as valiant Men as he. 

Agis, King of Lacedemon, ſaid, the Lacedemonians ask 
not how many, but where the Enemies are : When one 
commended the Eleans for doing honourably in their O- 
lympick Games, he anſwered, what wonder is it if they 
do Juſtice one day in 4 years. Toa wicked Man who 
asked, who was the beſt Man ? he replyed, He that is 
moſt unlike you. | | 

Lyſander, when Dionyſius the Tyrant preſented his Daugh- 
Lyſander. ters with fine Cloaths, refuſed them; ſaying, he feared 
5 they'd look more ugly in them: When he was blamed 

for uſing Stratagems in War, as unworthy of Hercules, he 
aid, where the Lyon's Skin wont reach, it muſt be eaked 
with the Fox's. | 
Ageſilaus, when the Perſians called their * the Great 
Ageſilaus. King, ſaid, wherein is he greater than I, if he be not more 
juſt or wiſe? Being asked, whether Valour or Juſtice was 
beſt; he anſwer d, Valour is needleſs if Men were all juſt. 
When he was dying, he forbid his Friends _—_— any 
fiction of him (for ſo he called Statues) ſaying , if I have 
done any honourable Acts, they are my Monument; but 
if I have done none, a Statue will fignifie nothing. | 
Nicoſtratus, when Archidamus the 3 of the Argives 
Nicoſtratus enticed him with promiſes of a great Sum of Money, and 
27 & Marriage to what Lacedemonian Lady he pleaſed, except 
the King's Daughter, to betray a ſmall Fort to him ; he 
ſaid, That Archidamus was none of Hercules's Off-ſpring, 
becauſe Hercules puniſhed wicked Men, but he ſought to 
corrupt honeſt Men. 1 HA 
Eudemonidas ſeeing Xenocrates when he was old reading 
Cudæmoni- Philoſophy to his Schollars, and being told, he ſought 
das. Virtue; asked, and when will he practiſe it? 

Epaminondas ſaid, to die in War was the moſt honourable 
Epaminon- Death. Of all the good Succeſs that he had in Battle, he 
das. ſaid he was moſt pleaſed with his Victory over the Lace- 
* dæmoni ans at Leufira, becauſe then his Father and Mother 

were living. When the Athenian Orator Calliſtratus re- 
proached Thebes, and Argos, for Oreſtes who killed his Mo- 
ther, and OEdipus whò killed his Father; Epaminondas ſaid, 
we confeſs that ſuch were born among us, but when we 
baniſhed them for their Crimes, you received them. Re- 
rurning out of Laconia, he with his Fellow Commanders 
was tryed for holding his Authority four Months longer 


Agts. 


than he ought ; Epaminondas took all the blame on himſelf, | o 


and told the Judges his Actions were his beſt Speech, and 
intreated them, if they put him to Death, to write his 
Fault on his Monument, viz. That he forced the Thebans | 
1858555 - 6-23 I > - . — a „3 4 SOS to 75 
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to plunder Laconia, which had never been done for 500 
Years before: that he built Meſſene, and reſtored Liberty 
to Greece: whereupon the Judges roſe in Laughter, and did 
refuſe to receive the Votes. Being wounded in his laſt 
Fight, and finding Jollidas and Diaphantes to be lain, he 
XZ adviſed them to make peace with their Enemies, becauſe 
they had no General left. h 
A Pelopidas, Epaminondas's Colleague,when his Wife adviſed 


41 


him to take care of himſelf in the Battel he was going to, Pelopidac, 


he anſwered her ; Your advice may be taken by others, 
but a General muſt take care to ſave his Country-men. 
When Alexander the Pheræan broke his Faith with him, and 
= impriſon'd him, he revil'd him, and being told he'd ha- 
ſten his Death, ſaid, That's my deſign, that the Thebans 


nuondas, he ſaid, I thank Alexander for this Experiment, I 
have not only Courage to fight, but to die. | 


Roman Apothegms. 


| M Curius, having taken a Country from his Enemy, 


WY. reſerved but a ſmall part to himſelf; for whic 
being blamed, he ſaid, a Roman muſt not count that a 
little, that is enough to maintain him. 

C. Fabricius ſaid, twas Pyrrhus, not the Epirotes that over- 
| when he was ſent to him about the exchange of Priſoners; 
the Romans to poiſon him; he ſaid, he was a very bad 
Judge both of Enemies and Friends. 
= Fab. Maximus being laughed at for ſpinning out the 


that in his Judgment, he was a greater Coward that was 
afraid of Scoffs and Reproaches, than he that fled from 
his Enemies. After the overthrow of the Romans at Can- 
na, he was choſen Conſul with Marcellus, who was deſi- 
-*7 rous to Fight; but Hannibal ſaid, he feared non-fighting 
1 Fabius, more than fighting Marcellus. 7 | 
>> Scipio the Elder, ſpent what leiſure he had from the 


2 2 57 
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when he was idle: When one ask d him in Sicily how he 


25 W 
7 


dared go againſt Carthage ? what he truſted to ? he pointed 
to zoo Men in Arms and faid, Theſe will all obey 
2 9 5 my 


may the ſooner revenge it; but being releaſed by Epami- 


and after diſcover'd his Phyſician's Treaſon, who offer d 


gave the greateſt part to the Common-wealth, and Mi. Curius. 


came the Romans. An 2 refus d Fyrrhuss Gold, C. agi. 
e 


time with Hannibal, and called Hannibal's Schoolmaſter, took 523 Maxi- 
no notice of it; but purſuing his deſign, told his Friends, ,,,. 


Government and Field, in ſtudy, ſaying, he did moſt Scipio Sex. 
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my Command. When the Senate ordered him a Sum of 
Money out of the Treaſury, and the Treaſurer refus'd ro 


open it that day; he ſaid, Then I'll open it, for it was © 

the Money I filled it withal that ſhut it. | 8 b 

T. Quintius who was ſo famous as to be choſen Conſul, 1 

T. Quinti- before Tribune, Prætor, or Ædile, being ſent againſt Philip, 4 
us. came to a Conference with him; and when Philip demand- 8 


ed Hoſtages of him, becauſe he was attended with many 
Romans, and Philip with a few Macedonians ; he anſwered, © 
You have created this Jealouſie to your ſelf, by killing b 
your Friends and Kindred. | 7” 

Cneiis Domitius being ſent by Scipio againſt Antiochus,when 7 


Cn. Domi- he had viewed his great Army, and the Commanders ad. E 


tius. 


viſed him to ſet upon them immediately; he ſaid, we ſhal! 
not have time to Night to kill and plunder ſo many thou-— 1 
ſands, but to Morrow we ſhall have enough; and ſo enga- - 
ging them the next day, ſlew 50000 of them. "2 © 

Publius Licinius the Conſul, though worſted by Perſeus 7 1 


P. Licinius King of Macedonia, when the King ſent to deſire Peace, 


P. Emili- which he ſtood for, was after choſen; becauſe the War F. 


Ws. 


Cato Sen. 


adviſed him to ſubmit himſelf and his Affairs to the 7 8 
pleaſure of the Romans. 5. 
Paulus Amilius, when he had loſt the ſecond Conſulſhip 

with the Macedonians was not concluded, as they deſired, 9 
through the ignorance or timerouſneſs of the Captains; 2, 


whereupon he ſa id, Now he thanked not the people, be- th 
cauſe he was choſen their General not at his own Re- C. 
queſt, but becauſe they wanted a General. As he return- , 
ed from his Election, he met his Daughter Terſis crying ,, 
for the death of her Dog Perſeus, which when he knew, 75 
he ſaid, I accept the Omen. When he had overcome Per- 41 
eus, and taken him, Perſeus deſired not to be carryed in 
Triumph; whereupon he ſaid, that's as you pleaſe, meaning 
he might kill himſelf. = . 
Cato the Elder, enveighing againſt Luxury, ſaid, HoW w 
hard is it to perſwade the Belly that hath no Ears: He ft 
ſaid, he had rather not be rewarded for his good Deeds, than a 
not be puniſhed for his evil Deeds; and that at any time RF C 
he could pardon any Offenders but himſelf. He inſtigat- er 
ed Magiſtrates to puniſh Crimes, ſaying, They that did p. 
not prevent Crimes when they might, commanded them. þ, 
A Governour, or Judge, ought to do Juſtice without in- {+ 


treaty, and not Injuſtice through intreaty. He requeſtec 7, 
old Men not to be wicked, becauſe old Age has Evils e- 


nough beſide. He wondred at a Drunkard, who ſold his E- 5 4 þ 
ſtate by the Seaſide ; and ſaid, he had drank up that which T7 
the Sea could not. I 
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43. 
Scipio the Younger,when he ſtood to be Cenſor, and Appius 
Claudius, his Rival, told him he could ſalute all the Romans Scipio Jun. 
buy their Names; but that Scipio hardly knew one of them. 
d ſay true, ſaid he, for it has been my care not to know many, 
ut that all might know me. Being made a General againſt 

the Numantians, when he came to the Army he found theres 
nd- much Diſorder, Intemperance, and Luxury; wherefore he 
u drove away their Cooks and Panders, and forbid them to 
ed, bathe; and cloath=d himſelf with Black, ſaying, he mourn- 
ing cd for the diſgrace of the Army: yet he conquered Nu- 


I 5 mant ia. : | f . . 
_ "* Cacilius Metellus being asked what Deſigns he had in his 
a : | 1 Head, ſaid, If 1 thought my Shirt knew, I would pluck it off C. Metellus. 


and burn it. He was Scipio Enemy in his Life-time, but 

U- lamented him when he dy'd; ſaying, he gave the Gods 

ga- thanks, that Scipio was born in Rome, and not in any o- 

„ ther Country. 5 

4 C. Marius, when he fought againſt the Teutones, encamped 

Ce, in a place where the Army had no Water; and when the C. Marius. 

he | Soldiers complain'd, he ſhewed them a River by the Ene- 
. XZ nemies Trenches ; ſaying, There's Water for you to be bought 

7 with Blood; whereupon they deſired him to lead them to the 

Peight. | : | 

ed, * 2 being with 1oooo Foot, and 1000 Horſe, to fight 

53 T 7Tigranesand his Army of 150000, on the Nones of October, Lucullus. 

be- the ſame Day on which Scipio Army was deſtroy'd by the 

de- "XZ Cimbrians; when one told him, that the Romans abomi- 


7 


N- 2X nated that Day: Therefore, ſaid he, let us fight, that we may 
ng . make it of a black and unlucky, to be a joyful and fortunate Day to 
8 the Romans; and ſo leading them againſt the Enemy, flew 
* above 100000 of them, with the loſs of five Romans 


only. 
= Pompeius was much admired and loved by the Ro- 
mans, and ſiding with Sylla, gathered Soldiers in 7taly. C. Pompei- 
When Sylla ſent for him, he anſwer' d, he would not Mu- . 
ſter Forces in the preſence of his General without Spoils, 


an and ſo did not return till he had conquered his Enemies 
nc Captains in ſeveral Fights. Being arrived at Rome, he was 
110 entertain'd by Sy/z, who gave him the Name of Great; 
1 


but when he defired to Triumph, Sys hindred him, till 


m. he faid, 25 doth not know, that more adore the riſing 
Dy = than the ſetting Sun; whereupon Sylla cry'd aloud, Let him 
Ed | 


Triumph. When L. Lucullus left the Army, and gave himſelf 
up to Pleaſure and Luxury, jeering at Pompey for buſying 
himſelf in Aﬀairs unſuitable to his Age; he anſwer'd, 
That Government became old Age better than Luxury. 
In a Dearth at Rome, he was choſen Clerk of rhe Market, 

| | and 


Sicero. 


C. Cæſar. 


C. Augu- 


fas. 


PLuTARCH's Roman Apotheoms. 


and failing into Africa and Sicily, procured great quanti- 
ties of Wheat, and haſtned back to Rome ; and when by 
reaſon of a Tempeſt, the Pilots were loath to hoiſe Sail, 
he firſt went aboard himſelf, and commanded them to 
weigh Anchor; ſaying, There is a neceflity of Sailing, 
but not of Living. . 
Cicero the Orator, when his Name was play'd upon, and 
his Friends adviſed him to change it, ſaid, he'd make it 
more honourable than the Catoes, Catuli, or Scauri. When 


Metellus told him that he had ſlain more by his Witneſſes 


than he had ſlain by his Pleadings : You ſay true, ſaid he, 
for my Honeſty exceeds my Eloquence. When Pompey and Ceſar 
fell out, he ſaid, I know who to fly from, but not who to fly to. 
To one that revolted from Ceſar to Pompey, and ſaid, For 


Haſte and Good-Will he left his Horſe behind him; He ſaid, You . 


have taken more care of your Horſe than of your ſelf. When Ceſar, 
after the Battle of Pharſalia, ſet up the Statues of Pompey 
that had been thrown down; he ſaid, Cæſar erects Pom- 
pey's Statues to ſecure his own. | 

C. Ceſar being taken by Pyrates, threatned to hang 


them ; yet they demanded a Ranſom and had it ; but he 


gathered Men and Ships as ſoon as he was releaſed, and 
taking them, crucify'd them. He divorced his Wife Pom- 
peia, for being over-familiar with Clodius, though he could 

rove no evil againſt her; ſaying, Cæſar's Wife muſt be 
* from Suſpicion. Reading Alexander's Exploits, he wept, 
and told his Friends, he was of my Age when he conquer ' d 
Darius, and J have done nothing. When Pompey fought 
him and had the better, but purſued not; he ſaid, Our E- 


nemy knows how to Conquer, but not how to uſe a Victory. When 


Gato ſlew himſelf becauſe Scipio was worſted in Africa, he 
ſaid, I envy thee thy Death, O Cato! becauſe thou didſt envy me 
the Honour of ſaving thee. | 

Ceſar Auguſtus demanded of Anthony the Money he had 
taken out of Julius Ceſar's Houſe, to pay his Legacies ; but 
Anthony denying to repay it, he ſold his own Paternal E- 


ſtate and paid them; ſo making Anthony odious, and him- 


ſelf beloved by all the Romans. When he took Alexan- 
dria, and the Citizens expected ſevere uſage, he took his 
Friend Arius an Alexandrian, and goinguponthe Judgment- 


Seat, ſaid, he ſpared the City. 1. For its Beauty. 2. For 


its Founder, Alexander. 3. For his Friend Arius's ſake. 
When Athenodorous the Philoſoper being old, begged his 
leave to retire from Court; and at parting ſaid to him, 
Remember Ceſar, whenever you are angry, that you never ſay, or 
do any thing till you have ſaid over the Alphabet to your ſelf. 
Thereupon Ceſar catch'd him by the Hand, and ſaid, I 
have need of your Preſence ſtill ; and ſo kept him a Year lon- 
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ger. Hearing that Alexander at 32 Years old had conquer- 
ed the greateſt part of the World, and was at a loſs what 
to do afterward :. He wonder'd he ſhould not think it as 
great a Labour to ſet in order a great Kingdom, as to gain 
it. He told the Romans, he'd leave one to ſucceed in his 
Government, who had never conſulted twice about the 
XZ ame Affair; meaning Tiberius. N 


— 


Plutarch's Rules for the Preſervation of Health. 


Mong all the Liberal Arts, Medicine does not only 
A contain as much elegancy, variety, and pleaſure Phyſick to 
jn it, as any of them, but gives a fair proſpect of be ſtudied 
Health and Safety to all that diligently ſtudy it; in which by Philoſs- 
gas well the Philoſophers as all others are ſo deeply concern- phers. 
ed, that it ought not to be accounted too great a Liberty, 
or tranſgreſſing the bounds of his Profeſſion, if the Phi- 
loſopher diſcourſes concerning the Rules of Health, and 
ſo at once enjoys the pleaſure of ſpeaking, and obſerving 
them. Some there are, who aſſert, that to keep the Hands 
and other extream parts of the Body always warm, doth not 
a little conduce to Health; becauſe the Heat being drawn 
to the outward parts, ſo diſperſes it in all the Members, 
that it tends much to the advantage of Health; but this 
Rule was ridiculed by Glaucus, and we will not propound 
it as certain. Others there are that think it not material to 
be nice and curious in our Meats, but that it moſt condu- 
ces to our Health to accuſtom our Appetites to any conve- 
nient Food ; for as it was well ſaid, chuſe out the beſt 
Condition you can, and cuſtom only can make it pleaſant; 
ſo we ſhall find it true in nothing more than in our Diet; 
which is thereby render'd eaſie, familiar, and as it were, 
a Lomeſtick of our Bodies; but ſince this alto is contra- 
dicted, and many hold that a thin Diet is the healthieſt to 
the Body, we ſhall leave this in the midſt, and lay down 
ſuch Rules as are moſt certain and diſputed by none, vix. 
That for the maintaining a conſtant courſe of Health, 
we chiefly avoid all exceſs in Meat, Drink, and Pleafure ; Rules for 
ſo that if there is a Banquet, or great Entertainment, where preſerving 
it will be hard to keep within the bounds of Mediocrity, Health, as 
ue ſhould make our Bodies light, that there may be room 1. Tempe- 
not only for the Meat, and the Deſert, but even for Drunken- rance in 
neſs it ſelf ; but if a Neceſſity ſurprizes us, and when we Drink. 
are full, and indiſpoſed, Perſons of Quality, or others, 
whether Friends or Strangers come in, with whom =- are 
| oblig'd 


In Meats. 


From Ra- 
rities. 


PLuTAR CH's Rules for 
oblig'd to drink, we ought to arm our ſelves againſt that 
Modeſty which would conſtrain us to Intemperance rather 


than ſeem uncomplying ahd rude ; for in ſuch a Caſe an 


ingenious Excuſe will be as acceptable to the Company as 
Compliance; eſpecially if they conſider Alexander's Ex- 
ample, who after hard drinking being aſham'd to reſiſt 


Med. us . Importunity to a freſh onſet, loſt his Life. And 1 


as the Company is to be avoided, which would lead us in- 


to exceſs; ſo as Socrates adviſes us, we ſhould beware of 


ſuch Meats as perſwade a Man, though he be not hungry, 
to eat them ; as alſo of ſuch Drinks as tempt a Man to 
drink them when he is not thirſty. He that is hungry 
may eat things that are either neceſſary, or pleaſant ; but 
when he is freed from his common Appetite, he ought 
not to raiſe up a freſh one; for though we may make a 
Meal of Sweet-Meats, yet when Nature is already fatis- 
fy'd, we ought by all means to avoid them. Nor ought we 
to be poſſefled with an Opinion ( as ſome perfons are who 
are ignorant of a decorum in ſuch Caſes ) that ir is inde- 
cent and ungentile not to taſte of every thing that is rare, 
or of great Price; as Italian Muſhrooms, Famian Cakes, 
or zyptian Snow; becauſe ſuch —_— of the Mind 
influencing the Body to obey its Paſſions, by exceſs leave 
behind them the greateſt and ſevereſt Ills. Wherefore, 
when any rare or noble Diſh is before us, it will be more 


honour to refrain from it, than partake of it; for as Simo- 


nides ſaid, it never repented him that he held his Tongue, 


but often, that he had ſpoken; ſo we ſhall never repent 


that we have refuſed a good Diſh, or drank Water inſtead 
of Falernum, but the contrary ; and if we will take pride 
in any thing, it is beſt it ſhould be in that moderation 
which conduces to our Health. But a narrowneſs of Soul 


and ſtingy Humour makes ſome Men to reſtrain their Ap- 


Health to 


. be chiefly 
regarded. 


liſh to our Meat, and renders it ſweet and delig 
as Demades told the Athenians, who unſeaſonably made 


petite and Deſires at home, who at other Men's Tables 
P 


will fill themſelves with Dainties, as if they had fallen 
upon the plunder of their Enemies; and by exceſſively 
cramming themſelves, beget Sickneſs, and ſo rob them- 


ſelves of all their pleaſures of Life, as well as that of E- 


picuriſm ; for Health is to Pleaſure, as ſtill Weather is to 
the King's-Fiſher, which gives it a ſafe and commodious 
Neſt and Birth; for that alone it is that gives a grateful re- 

brful. But 


War, they muſt never expect to treat of Peace but in 
Mourning; ſo we never think of a moderate and ſlender 


Diet but when we are in a Feaver, or under a courſe of 
Phyſick; and in them we excuſe our Luxury and Intem- 
perance as the cauſe of it, and lay the blame upon the FR 
| the 
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the Preſervation of Health. 
the place we live in, a Journey, or the like. Wherefore 
in our Sickneſs we ought to conſider with our ſelves, that 
for the ſake of an unſeaſonable Drinking, or good Com- 
pany, we ſpoil many of our Delights, hinder our neceſ- 
ſary Buſineſs, and loſe many Diverſions ; and which is 
worſt, wound our Conſciences ſo, that if we recover our 
Health, that ſticks by us like a Scar, and makes us uneaſie; 
and upon theſe accounts be very cautious as to our Dier, 


to preſerve our Body vigorous and active, ſound and firm, 


eaſie and healthy. | 
But as we ought not to let an Enemy ing if we will pre- 


47 


ſerve our Bodies healthy; ſo ought we to be as careful 2. Watch- 
to keep it out; and when we feel any pre-diſpoſitionsf#lneſs a- 
or forewarnings of Sickneſs, to be upon our guard againſt gainſt Sick- 


the Aſſaults; for all Diſtempers do not invade us in Si- neſs. 


lence, but moſt of them have ill Concoction, or Lazineſs, 
fore-runners of them, as Hippocrates ſays, Sudden Heavineſs 
ano Wearineſs tell us, that a Diſtemper is not far off. But we 
will not regard theſe plain Indications of Danger ; for 
moſt Men, when their Bodies call them to repoſe, thro 
Gluttony, and love of Pleaſure, throw themſelves into 
Baths, or haſten to a Drinking Match ; but if any are wi- 
ſer, yet being aſhamed to own their Qualms and Indiſpo- 
ſitions by ſaying at home, they go with their Compani- 
ons to the Fencing-School, and there do the fame things 


as if they were 1a Health ; Intemperance and Effemina- 


cy making them ſeek Patronage from the Proverb, That 
Vine is Leſt ajter Wine; and that one Debauch will drive out a= 
not her: Whereas the Advice of Cato is then ſeaſonable and 
beſt to follow, which tells them, that in their Caſe, great 
things ought to be made leſs, and the leſſer to he quite left 
off; and that it is better to abſtain and be at quiet, than by 
being forced either to the Bath, or Dinner, run our ſelves 
into hazard. It is an injury, if we do not watch over our 


ſelves and refrain; but it can be no inconvenience to the 


Body to have abſtained. Wherefore, when we have any 
ſuſpicion upon us of the approach of a Diſeaſe, we ſhould 
not be remiſs and negligent of our Bodies, till we feel 
Crudities, Diarrhæas, or Fevers ; but forthwith take 
care to prevent the Storm ; for 'tis abſurd, as Democrates 
ſays by the croaking of Ravens, crowing of Cocks, and 
wallowing of a oy in the Mire, carefully to diſcover 
windy and rainy Weather, to avoid the inconveniences of 
it; and not to prevent and guard our ſelves againſt a Di- 
ſtemper when we find the clear ſigns of it. | 

But as we are to obſerve our Bodies, whether they are 


more ſluggiſh and unwilling as to Meat and Exerciſe, than Obſervati- 
they are wont; as alſo whether we are more thirſty and on of Sleep. 


| a hungry 


PLUTARCH's Rules for 


Hungry than we uſe to be; ſo alſo we ought to obſerve 
our Sleep, whether it be continued and eaſie, or whether 
it be irregular and convulſive, full of abſurd Dreams and 
unuſual Fancies ; for ſuch motions of the Soul, ſhew the 


Body is near a Diſtemper, as alſo do thoſe deſpondencies 


of Mind, Fears without Reaſon, proneſs' to Anger, Sad- 


neſs and Cryings, which happens to us when we are a- 


wake : wherefore thoſe to whom ſuch things happen , 

ſhould conſider that theſe irregular and unreaſonable Paſ- 

Inquiring ſions proceed from ſome Bodily cauſe, which ought to be 
into the purged and brqught away. To preſerve our ſelves alſo 
cauſe of O-againſt theſe or the like indications of Diſeaſes, it is pro- 
thers ſick-fitable when we viſit our Friends in their Sickneſs, to en- 


neſs. 


Abſtinence 
4 means o 
preſerving 


Health. 


quire after the cauſe of it, as Fulneſs, Emptineſs, Weari- 
neſs, or lack of Sleep, or ill Diet; and when we have 
heard them, to imitate Plato, who obſerving other Men's 
Miſcarriages, asked himſelf, Am not I alſo ſuch a One? fo 
ought we by our Neighbour's Misfortunes to ſeek, whe- 
ther they don't draw near us, and not cry on a ſick Bed fool- 
iſhly, how precious is Health above all things! but being 
always ſenſible of the Treaſure, -keep and preſerve it with 
all poſſible Care: nor is it amiſs for this end, for a Man 
to look into his own Diet, though his Body give him no 
hint of a Diſtemper, whether he have committed any diſ- 
order in eating and drinking; that he may prevent any ill 
conſequences; of Venery and Labour, by taking of Reſt 
and Quiet; of drinking of Wine and feaſting, by drink- 
ing Water; and eſpecially of eating Fleſh and ſolid Meats, 
by abſtinence: that we may leave no ſuperfluities in our 
Bodies to breed Diſtempers. 


But of all other Rules for preſerving Health, this 


ſeems to me the fulleſt and beſt, viz. To eat, but not to 
full Satisfaction; to labour, but not to wearineſs; and to 
abſtain from Venery; for intemperance in Venery takes 
away the Vigour by which our Nouriſhment is made, 
and cauſes Superfluities. Exerciſe, and eſpecially of the 


Voice which is moſt proper to a Schollar, contributes 


coction, and prepare for Digeſtion; yet tis better to 


much to the Health and Strength of the Body; for the 
Voice being a motion of the Spirits, ſeated in the Bowels 
as in a Fountain, increaſes the Heat, thins the Blood, pur- 
ges the Veins, opens the Arteries, and hinders the coa- 

ulation of all ſuperfluous Humours. But all paſſionate 


Noiſes which force the Lungs ought to be avoided, be- 


cauſe ſuch violent ſtrains of the Voice may break ſome- 
thing within, or cauſe Convulſions. After Exerciſe, tis 
boyiſh to uſe cold Baths, becauſe they hinder perſpiration; 
and though hot Baths are better, becauſe they help * 
uſe 
nei- 
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neither if the Body be indifferently well, and anoint if it 


* want heat. As to Diet, one thing is neceſſary to be ad- 

* ded to what is above adviſed ; That ſince the Belly has no Meat ;, ;, 
d | Ears, and ſo tis in vain to contend with it, we are to be en lit. 
18 careful that the quality of our Meat do make the quanti- 

IS ty more light; and with all caution eat Meats that are ſo- 

1 lid and of much Nouriſhment, as Fleſh , Cheeſe and 

i= MX Eggs; but eat more freely of light Food, as Herbs, Fowl 

„ and Fiſh, which will not oppreſs the Body, though the 

— == Appetite be a little indulged. | | 3 

e As for Liquors, we ſhould never make Milk our Drink, 

oO but Food, becauſe it yields much Nouriſhment. Wine if Drinks of 
= FX moderately uſed, is the moſt beneficial of all Drinks; for what ſort. 
tis pleaſant Phyſick, and delicious Nectar, if it be dran 

> X inits Seaſon, when Water is not better: Water mingled 

E with Wine, makes the Wine leſs hurtful; but in our 

1 daily Food, it is good to drink two or three glafles 

O MF of Water alone, that in neceſſity it may not be a ſtranger 

7 | to us. Some moſt incline to drink Wine, when Water 

= | is moſt needful; as when they have been in the Heat, or 

g have ſpoken vehemently, or been thoughtful, or after a 

h Faxigue and Labour; for Wine being ſharp and fiery, in- 

n creaſes the diſturbances of the Body, which ſtand more 

0 in need of being allayed; which Water does the beſt of 

— any thing, becauſe Water is gentle. | 

1 To ſup late is not for the Health, and therefore a lover 

ſt of the Muſes will on ſuch occaſion rather divert his Late Sun 


Mind from Meat with a Book or Muſick, than indulge pers not for 
his Appetite : Diſcourſes of Learning at Table hinder our the Health, 
Nouriſhment and dull our Head, but ſome Philoſophical . 
BE Queſtions are diverting. It is good always to keep ſome 
= interval between Supper and Sleep; and if we uſe any 
*X Exerciſe after Supper it muſt be gentle, as Walking or 
Dancing; or if we had rather have diverſions of the Mind, 
it muſt be queſtions in Natural Philoſophy, Hiſtory or 
Poetry; and the time allowed for theſe Exerciſes, is till 
our Meat be ſetled for Digeſtion. Medicinal Vomits 
and Purges, which are the bitter reliefs of Gluttony, are - 
not to be attempted without great neceſſity, as the man- 
ner of ſome is, to whom fulneſs is as troubleſome as emp- 
tineſs, and therefore ſo eaſe themſelves to their no ſmall 
Damge ; for their Body is diſordered by Vomits, and the 
inſatiable Humor is increaſed, by the inflammations the 
Phyſick leaves behind; wherefore tis beſt by a moderate 
and regular Diet to keep our Body in order. Some by Faſting, 
enjoyning themſelves ſer faſts, do amiſs in teaching Na- 2 
ture to want when there is no occaſion for it, and ma- 
king abſtinence neceſſary; * tis better to allow. 
| our 
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PLuT ARC, How a Man may 


our Body ſuch freedom as to its Diet, that it may not 
be tryed up to one way of living: for tis not like a Man, 
but an Oyſter, to live without variety, and in reſtraint as 
to our Meat. Nor is it true which ſome hold, That they 
are moſt healthful that do leaſt, for Health is not to be 


Idleneſsnt purchaſed with Sloath and Id leneſs; and there is no diffe- 


healthful. 


Induſtry a 
means of 


health. 


rence between him that thinks to enjoy Health by Idle- 
neſs, and him that thinks to preſerve his Eyes by not 
uſing them, and his Voice by not ſpeaking. The con- 
trary advice is more conducing to Health, that in every 
honeſt Action we uſe Induſtry; yet not tiring our ſelves, 
but refreſhing our ſelves when Buſineſs gives leave, with 
Sleep, or Food and Eaſe ; for they wear out their Bodies, 
who after they have oppreſſed them with labour, ſoften 
and trouble them with pleaſures. Nature does not re- 
quire that the Body ſhould be made amends at that rate; 
for thoſe that have any diſcretion, never ſo much as offer 
pleaſure to a tired Body ; becauſe it does not require it, 
and the intention of the Mind averting ſuch deſires from 
them: ſo that one would wonder what time a Man' of 
Buſineſs or a Scholar can find to debauch his Stomach, or 
be Drunk, or be laſcivious; for ſuch Men after they have 
done their Buſineſs, ſhould allow repoſe to their Bodies, 
and reckoning pleaſures Enemies to Nature avoid them : 
Wherefore as it is convenient for every Scholar to have 
skill in his own pulſe, and what things will do him good 
and what harm; what 1s ecaſie of Digeſtion, as well as 
what gratifies the Palate; ſo they ſhould avoid that ſe- 
vere fort of ſordidneſs in their Studies, which cauſes 
them to neglect their Bodies, and deny it a fupply when 
it has done its work. 


—— 


Plutarch's'Treariſe. How a Man may be profited by 


his Enemies. 


Once through the long ſucceſſion of Ages, even to 
Eumity not 


ro be a- 
voided. 


this time, there ſcarce ever was State or Kingdom, 
nay Perſon, that hath not ſuffer'd under Envy, Ha- 
tred, Emulation, fierce and unruly Paſſions, which pro- 
duce Enmity and III-will among Men: (Nay, if nothing 


, elfe will bring it to paſs, Familiarity ſhall breed con- 


tempt, and the Friend{hip of Men ſhall draw them into 


Quarrels, which prove ſharp, and ſometimes unplacable.) 


It is abſolutely neceſſary that a Man, eſpecially a Gover- 
nour, ſhould watchfully obſerve every motion of his Ene- 
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be profited by his Enemys. | 
© my, and follow Xenophon's Opinion, who makes it a mark 
of the greateſt Wiſdom, to make the beſt advantage he 
5 can of an Enemy. For as our Anceſtors were content 
/ = to ſecure themſelves from the incurſions and injuries of 
© 8 Wild Beaſts; but their poſterity made them ſerviceable to 
bi humane Life, by making their Fleſh ſerve for Food, their 
5 Hair for Cloathing, their Intrails for Antidote, and Skins 
2 for Armour; ſo though our Fore-fathers have thought 
it enough to eſcape all harm from the Enemy, yet we 
who can't live in the World out of the Neighbourhood 
* of ſuch as will do us injuries, ſhould ſearch out a way to 
make our Adverſaries uſeful and profitable to us. 
m For when we know our Enemy is ever watchful to en- 
i 8 ſnare us, and turns Spy into the moſt Minute of our Acti- The good 
ons, ſticks faſt to our Faults, and makes his invidivus re- ſe to be 
marks on them; and as the Vultur purſues putrid and rot- ade of 
ten Carkaſſes, fo doth our Enemy catch at our Failings, Enemies. 4 
and ſpread them abroad by uncharitable and ill-natur'd re- 
proaches ; when we know this, 'tis natural for us to 
learn this uſeful leſſon for the management of our Conver- 
ſation in this World, that we be circumſpect and wary 
1 in every thing we ſpeak and do, as if our Enemy always 
5 Rood at our Elbows, and overlooked every Action; that 
3 we reſtrain our diſorderly Paſſions, and with ſtrong Re- 
ſolutions proceed in a virtuous. and harmleſs courſe of 
Life: for as thoſe Cities know beſt how to value Peace 
and good Laws, who have long been harraſs'd with Wars; 
ſo thoſe Perſons whom fear of Enemies hath taught to 
live ſoberly; and demean themſelves virtuouſly to all, are 
drawn into a Habit of living ſo by degrees, as to offend 
no Body ; and are fixed in their Obedience to Virtue by 
Cuſtom and Uſe. fo 2 1 
Further, as in the Theatre we ſee great Artiſts in Mu- 
ſick very ſupine and remiſs while they play alone; but . 
when they contend for Maſtery, are endif curious in their 70 be good; 
choice of Strings, trying Notes, and tuning Inſtruments : he bet 
So a Man that has an Adverſary to rival him in his life 74/7 70 re- 
and preſervation, is made thereby more prudent in hat Ve our 
he does, and takes all care to be accurate in his Actions, ſelves o 
for Evil dreads an Enemy more than a Friend; arid we 97 Ene- 
know there is no way to be ſo effectually revenged upon Mies. 
an Enemy, as to appear a good honeſt Man: For if an E- . 
nemy be vexed in his Mind, when he ſees the Cattle of 
thoſe he has no kindneſs for to thrive, his Fields and Gar- 
dens to flouriſh; what a torment will it be to him , if he 
ſhews himſelf openly a Man ſincere and upright in all 
dealings, and ſober and temperate in all his ways? ſo that 
if we would vex thoſe =_ hate us, we muſt make 1 
2 erter 
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better than other Men, and be remarkable for a fteady 
Virtue. If at any time a Man be ſo tranſported with 
Paſſion as to utter any bitter words againſt his Enemy ; 
he is careful not to be chargeable with thoſe Crimes Bs 
which he upbraids others, leaſt like the Phyſician in the 
Juagædian, he pretends to heal other Men's Diſtempers, 
when his own Sore runs and ſtinks. He ſays you are 
laſcivious ; doth not. this teach you to barr up your Mind 
againſt all impreſſions of Luſt,and to keep your diſcourſe 
from all obKenity, Thele are allowable returns, and the 
moſt cutting ſtrokes you can give your Enemy, there be- 
ing nothing more grievous to him than that his ſcanda- 
lous Cenſures fall upon his own Head. Thus may the 
very Cenſures and Back-bitings of our Enemies turn to 
our Advantage, by making us amend our Faults; and 
ſince in theſe times true Friendſhip is grown ſpeechleſs, 
we can hope for no impartial Reproofs but from our Ene- 
mies ; and ſo like Prometheus, obtain Health and Safety 

from our Enemies Lance. | 
And as we may reap Benefits from our Enemies cenſu- 
Slanders ring our Faults, ſo there is an advantage to be made even of 
how made his Slanders ; for if he with opprobrious Language object 
ad vanta- to you Crimes that you know nothing of, you ought to 
gious, enquire into the Caule and Reaſons of ſuch falſe Accuſa- 
tions, whether you have givenno juſt occaſion for them; as 
Lacydas King of the Argives was called Effeminate be- 
cauſe he wore long Hair; and learn to take heed for the 
future, leaſt you commit thoſe offences, which are falſly 
attributed to you: for if Troubles and Difhculties teach 
others what is ſafe for them to do, why. ſhould not we 
take an Enemy for our Tutor. Furthermore, as the ex- 
act Government of the Tongue is a ſtrong Evidence of 
a good Mind, and no inconfiderable part of Virtue ; ſo 
there 1s no better Schoolmaſter in the World to teach us 
ir than an Enemy's Slanders ; for there is not a greater 
inſtance of Wiſdom and Manhood, than-for a Man to bear 
ſilently and quietly the fouleſt revilings of an Enemy: 
for whoſoever is accuſtomed to endure patiently the ſcoffs 


Hs is 257 of an Enemy, he will without diſturbance and trouble 
bear the chidings of a Wife, the rebukes of a Friend, 


Enemies. 
and reproofs of a Brother ; yea, the ſevere commands of a 


Father. For as Socrates by being uſed to bear patiently Xan- 
_ tippe's Broils at home, was ever unconcerned, and not in 
the leaſt moved by the moſt ſcurrilous Tongues he met 
with abroad; ſo by continually undergoing the Scoffs and 
Affronts of Enemies, we may bring our Minds into 
ſuch a calm and even frame of Spirit, as ſhall vanquiſh 


all Injuries. Yea, by this diſpoſition of Mind, we * 
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nemies, we ſhall not repine at the proſperity of our 
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WE this Office of Friendſhip for a time; and now hoping your? 


be profited by his Enemys. PEN 
be able to refuſe to avenge our ſelves upon our Enemies Kindneſs 
when we have Opportunity; yea relieve him in his Ne- to Enemies. 
ceflities, and ſympathize with his Afflicion: Acts highly 
aimiable in the ſight of all Men, and commendable above 
meaſure ; for he that praiſes his Enemy, obtains the moſt 
honour by it. | 
By this practice we ſhall be brought to do the moſt 
worthy Actions; for, when we are wont to praiſe our E- 


, 
By bearing 
with Ene- 
mes, we 
learn not 


Friends, but rejoyce at their Happineſs; whereas if we 
harbour Enmity in our Breaſts, it brings a long train of 
Ills with it; as Envy, Hatred, reſtleſs Jealouſie and , _ 
Suſpicion, unnatural Joy at other Men's Miſeries, and a 0 3 cad 
long remembrance of Injuries, Fraud and Deceit , and — 
makes way for them to ſettle in the Mind; ſo that unleſs 
we forbear the practice of theſe ill qualities to our Enemies, 
they'll become habitual to us, and we ſhall be apt to do 
them to our Friends. Wherefore as Pythagoras taught his 
Schollars to avoid all manner of Cruelty to Beaſts, that 
they might do nothing ill to Men; ſo ſhould we conquer 
Paſſions againſt our Enemies that we may not wrong our 
Friends. | | | 

Wherefore let us enter the Liſts with our Enemies, and Concluſſon 
contend with them for true Glory; let us not envy their gf Adviſe. 
Proſperity, but obſerving their Excellencies, labour to | 
out do them in honeſt Diligence, indefatigable Induſtry, 
and exemplary Sobriety : For the Laws of Reaſon and 
Humility oblige us not to triumph at their Miſcarriages, 
nor be grieved when they do any thing worthy of Com- 
mendation; but we are bound to conſider, that in both re- 
ſpects we may render our ſelves better than they, by a- 
voiding what is Faulty and vicious in them, and outdoing 
them in what they excell. 8 


«ͤK„5“e . — 


Plutarch's Conſolatory Epiſtle to Apollonius. 
| 4 S ſoon Apollonins ! asT heard of the untimely Death 


of 8 1yn thiz' 71 f Jrief 
your Son, I ſympathiz'd with you in your Grief 1 


againſt 
Sorrom, 1. 
From Grief 


for his loſs, who was a pious and dutiful Child; 
but being ſenſible that Compaſſion is more ſuitable to an 
Afflicton while it is freſh, than Exhortation, I deferred 


Grief 1s a little allay'd, ſend you ſome Reaſons, which 17 Jef. 
think proper to leſſen your Sorrow, and ſilence your Com- 


plaints. And 1. The ill effects of the paſſion of Grief it 


WE iclf may be an Antidote againſt it; for in ſome it hath 


D 3 pro- 
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and ſome it hath ſtirred up to be their own Murtherers ; 
wherefore though I diſlike a ſenſeleſs indolency which ex- 
tinguiſheth ſociable Love one to another; yet to mourn 


_ exceſſively is unnatural, and proceeds from a depraved O- 


- Reaſon. 


pinion of things unworthy of a wiſe Man ; wherefore 
we ought to avoid both Extreams, as not to be without ſq 
alſo not to have too much Paſſion; for tis the part of a wiſe 
Man, as not to be tranſported beyond himſelf with any 
— Events; ſo when Fortune changes, to behave 


imſelf prudently; and if he can't prevent an Evil, make 
it as little as he can, by enduring it with a Maſculine Spi- 


rit; knowing, that as in the Sea there is an alternate Vi- 
ciſſitude of Calms and Tempeſts, ſo in human Life there 


are as conſtant changes of Fortune; and 'tis unreaſonable 


to expect an Exemption ftom the common fate. 

But our moſt ſoveraign Remedy againſt Sorrow is our 
Reaſon, and by it we may arm our ſelves againſt all the 
Caſualties of Life; for every one ought to lay down this 
as a Maxim, that not only himſelf is Mortal in his Na- 
ture, but that Life it ſelf decays, and all things are daily 


on the change; our Bodies are made up of periſhing In- 


gredients, and our Fortunes are ſubject to the ſame Mor- 


tality, for all things in the World are in a perpetual Flux, 


and none can avoid it with all his care. The inconſtancy 
of Fortune joyn'd us at the beginning of our Journey, ac- 
companies us in our whole Lives, purſuing us with Dil- 
eaſes, Cares, and daily Inconveniencies, ſo that it can be 
no ſtrange thing to a Man to be unfortunate ; for as Theo- 
phraſtus ſays, Fortune ſurprizes us unawares, robs us of thoſe 
things which we hawe got by our Labours, and ſpoiling us of our 
proſperous Condition, leaves us naked and open to all Calamities 
and Sufferings. This Philip of Macedon was ſo ſenſible of, 
that when he had three Diſpatches brought him with good 
News in one Day, viz. The Victory of his Chariots at the 
Olympick-Games, the Conqueſt of the Dardanians by Par- 
menio, and the Birth of his Son; he cryed out, and ſaid, 
Propitious Dzmon ! let the Aftition which thou ſetteſt againſt 
theſe be moderate, knowing, that Fortune envies great Suc- 
ceſles, and embitters them with bad. This Homer ſignified 
by the two Hogſheads ſet at Heaven's Gate full of Fate, 
which 7apiter beſprinkles all Men with; and Heſiod by Pan- 
dora s Box. And if in all misfortunes we ſuffer nothing 


but what is common to all other Men, why ſhould we 


macerate our ſelves with Grief? Tis folly ; for if our Con- 
dition be bad, where ſhall we find a better? Have we not 
all our Calamities? Is not Death common to all ? | 


But 


produced Madneſs, in others incurable Diſeaſes A 
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But ſince Death is accounted the greateſt evil we ſuffer, PE From 


though it be ſo natural to us, yet we can't love it? What 
wonder can it be, if that burns which is combuſtible, and 
fo by parity of Reaſon, if that periſheth whoſe Conſtitu- 
tion from its Birth is corruptible? When is it that Death is 
not in us? Heraclides ſays, 'tis the ſame thing to be dead 
and alive, aſleep and awake, a young Man and an old. 
Life is but a fatal Debt which our Fathers contracted, and 
we are bound to pay; which is to be done calmly and with- 
out any Complaint, when the Creditor demands it; and 
ſo we thall ſhew our ſelves Men of ſedate Paſſions: And 
indeed, would we conſider with what torrent of Cares our 
Life is overflown, we ſhould grow angry with it, and joyn 
in their Opinions, who ſay, That Death is more deſirable than 
Life; and why do we not then rather applaud their good 
Fortune, whom Death hath freed from the drudgery of it, 
than pity and deplore them as ſome Men foolithly do? So- 
crates tells us, that Death is like either to a deep Sleep, or 
a long Journey, or 'tis the utter extin&ion of Soul and 
Body; and if fo, it can be no evil; for if Death be a ſleep, 
and the deepeſt ſleep be the ſweeteſt, what hurt can it do 
us ? If it be a Journey which the Soul has taken into far 
Regions from the Body, it can be no evil; for tis the quin- 
teſſence of Happineſs to be delivered from the Membranes 
of the Fleſh, and its troubleſome Paſſions, which darken 
the Underſtanding, and overſpread it with Folly, which 
diſtract us with irregular Defires, Fears, and vain Amours, 
and fill us with ſo many Avocations, that we can never be 
wiſe; which is the reaſon that Plato ſays, If we would know 
any thing clearly, we muſt leave the Body. Wherefore, if Death 
only tranſports us to another place, and rids us of our 
troubleſome Companion the Body, tis not to be looked 
upon as an Evil, but as the greateſt Good; as the Gods 
themſelves ſeem to atteſt, by beſtowing Death as the great- 
eſt boon to. Biton and Cleobis, Agamedes and Triphonius, and 
Euthynous. Not is it an Evil, if Death be the entire diſſipa- 
tion of Soul and Body; for this producing a privation of 
Senſe, frees us compleatly from all Sollicirude and Care, 
and then though no good, yet no evil doth befall us; for, 
as before we came into the World, we were neither ſen- 
ſible of Good, nor afflicted with Evil; ſo it will be when 
We leave it; and as thoſe things which preceeded our Birth, 
did not concern us; ſo neither will thoſe that follow our 
Death; for 'tis the ſame ſtate of Exiſtence after Death, as 
it was before we were born; there is no difference between 
no Being and extin&ion of Being. | 2 1 
| D 4 Furs 


What is'tin Death that is ſo grievous and troubleſome, that Death it 
though we daily converſe with it, yet it is ſo terrible? and ſelf. 
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Further, to comfort us againſt the ſtroke of Death, ei- 

4. From a ther on our ſelves, or Friends, every one ought to medi- 
long life, tate with himſelf ſeriouſly; That the longeſt Life is not 
the beſt, bur that which is moſt Virtuous; for the beauty 

of a thing doth not conſiſt in the length of time, but in 

the virtue and ſeaſonable moderation of it; and this is 

that which is happy and grateful to the Gods; and for this 

4 reaſon the Poets celebrate thoſe Men as the beſt, who dy'd 
| before they were old; for as among Trees they are account- 
| ed moſt generous, that bear much fruit and ripe early, ſo are 

| thoſe among Men, whoſe pregnant Youth affords moſt vir- 
uous Actions. Beſides, if we compare the ſpace of our 
| Life with Eternity, there will be no difference between a 
4 long and a ſhort Life; for according to Simondes thouſands 
\Þ and millions of Years,are bur as a point to what's infinite ; 
and if ſo, the meaſure of Man's Nie muſt be the well- 


\ 


g 

| ſpending of it, and not length. Exclamations, that a 

il young Man ought not to be taken off ſo abruptly in the 

| vigour of his Y frivolous and fooliſh ; For wh 

il igour of his Vears, are frivolous and fooliſh ; For who can 

l Hy what ought to be done? This is certain, that we ought MR 
iq to obey the Dictates of the Gods that govern the World, 
i and ſubmit to their Eſtabliſhments. But why do we mourn ** 


1 over thoſe who have dy'd untimely , is it upon their 
account or our own? If it be upon our own ac- 
Count, becauſe we have loſt the enjoyment of them, or 
the benefit we expected by them; then Self- love and perſo- 
nal Intereſt, not love of the Dead is the cauſe of our Sor- 
row; but if upon their account, this Grief will ſoon be 

cured by conſidering, that they are qut of the reach of 
any evil that can befall the World; and doſt thou envy 

them their ſafery ? 171 
Bur tis objected, The Calamity was ſudden, I did not 
Obief#ions expect it; but thou oughteſt to have done it by conſidering 
againſt the the uncertainty of all humane Affairs, that thy Enemy 
Arguments might not ſurprize thee; for tis nothing but want of 
thoughtfulneſs which makes us grow exorbitant in our 
Sorrows; like Children crying out, and laying our Hands 
on our Sores, when we ſhould be uſing Medicines to diſ- 
perſe them. The Laws: of the Lycians commanded their 
Citizens, that when they mourned, they ſhould wear Wo- 
mens Apparel; to ſhow us, that Sorrow is an effeminate 
thing, not fit for Men. Burt others ſay, the Death of every 
one is not to be lamented, but of thoſe that die untimely, 
before they have taſted the Enjoyments of the World, as a 
Nuptial-Bed, Learning, Honour, Wealth? But theſe Men 
conſider not, that a ſudden Death differs not at all from 
another, unleſs by way of Excellency ; for if Death be a 
Race that all muſt run, he does beſt that ſooneſt finiſhes 165 2 
| 2 Debt 
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Epiſtle to Apollonius. 57 
a Debt that all muſt pay, he does beſt that firſt fatisfies it. 
Nor does the Indication of our love to the Deceaſed con- 
{iſt in grieving our ſelves for him, but in paying reſpett to 
his Fame ; for a good Man deſerves not Elegies but Pane- 
gyricks; rather celebrating his loſs by an honourable Re- 
membrance, than lamenring it; and offering rather Joy 
than Tears to the Gods; for he that ceaſeth to be among 
Men, puts on a Divine Life, and is freed from the ſervitude 
of the Body; and if this be the moſt bleſſed and happy 
Condition, 'tis not only unlawful, but even Blaſphemy to 
repine againſt it: Beſides, tis a trite Expreſſion, and hath 
been ſs for many Years, is beſt not to be born at all, and 
next to that it is moſt eligible to die. This is confirm'd 
by the Divine Teſtimony of Silenus to Midas, and wants 
not many millions of Examples to juſtifie the truth of it: 
we are not therefore to lament thoſe that die in the bloom 
of their Years, as deprived of worldly Enjoyments; but 
admire them as in the neareſt approaches to Man's chief 
Happineſs. But further in general, Man can't claim a 
ſtrict propriety in any thing he has; Life and all things 
are lent him by the Gods, and we ought not to take it a- 
miſs that they demand thoſe things again, of which'they 
allowed us the uſe for a little time only ; for if Common 
Brokers willingly refund their Pawns whenever they are 
demanded, ſhall not we as willingly reſign our Lives to 
the Gods when they pleaſe, ſince they have appointed no 
time to require them of us, becauſe they'd have us always 
ready? He therefore that is angry when he is dying him- 
ſelf, or reſents the Death of his Children, forgets that he 
is himſelf a Man, and begat Children as frail as himſelf, 
who was born to die. Had we but thoſe two Sentences 
impreſſed on our Minds, which are inſcribed upon the 
Delphick Oracle, Know thy ſelf, and Do nothing too much, 
Death could not be ſo unwelcome to us, nor an adverſe 
Fate ſo very uneaſie. | 
But many there are that in all unexpected Events en- 
veigh bitterly againſt their Fortune, and complain heavily The unrea- 
of all miſhaps ; and let Death come in what ſhape it will, ſonableneſs 
lament them that fall by it; but all this proceeds from per- of Sorrow 
verſeneſs, and want of good Inſtruction: for who knows for the 
but that the Deity through a fatherly Providence hath ta- Dead. 
ken ſuch by a timely Death from greater Calamities ? no- 
thing ought to be grievous that proceeds from neceſſity, 
and ſince Fate is unavoidable, it becomes Men of Educa- 
tion to conſider, that ſuch as have paid their Debt to Mor- 
tality are only gone a little before us; that the longeſt Life 
1s but a point to Eternity ; that all our Sorrows and Com- 
Plaints can be no profit to us, but render our Lives more 
un- 


$$ PLUTARCH's Epiſtle to Apollonius. 
{ unhappy by tormenting our Minds, and afflicting our Bo- q 
. dies; and ſo endeawour after a more rational Life, and ſu- 
perſede all vain and fruitleſs Griefs, remembring how in the MR 
like Calamities we have exhorted our Friends to bear al!“ 
4 accidents of Life with patience, and mortal Things with wy | 
1 . . I - 
WW humanity. And theſe Confolations we ought to admini- 
ö ſter to our ſelves without de lay, as knowing the Proverb, fe 

| that procraſtinates in an Affair, conteſts with Deſtruction, to be in 
i# nothing ſooner verify'd than in Sorrow. We alſo ought to 
| look well to their Examples, who have born the Deaths f 


| | 
| their Sons with patience; as of 4naxagoras, who hearing of 
4 his Son's Death as he was reading Philoſophy, anſwer d, 
{| he knew he begat him Mortal ; and Pericles, who having 
4 loſt two Sons together, put on his Garland, and went on 
| | in his publick Buſineſs without concern, or interruption ; 
| and the like is related of Dion of Syracuſe, Demoſthenes, and Anti- 
1 genus: and ſuch brave Examples of Courage ought to exact 

| our Imitation; ſince Grief is vain, and they ſeem peculiar- 
1 ly dear to the Gods, who are taken away in their prime. 
i | . 0 
5 But perhaps (my dear Apollonius ) thou wilt ſay, I ought to 
10 have dy d firſt. True it is, in a courſe of Nature it ought 
to have been ſo, but Providence hath other Meaſures, and 
ſince thy Son is now made happy, it was not requiſite he 
ſhould tarry Nature's time. But you ſay he dy'd un- 
timely; ſo much the better, for he never felt the Evils of 
Life. He dy'd in the flower of his Vears, loved of all, 
and emulated for his Virtues. He is removed from this 
Mortal Life to Eternity with freſh Applauſes, before he 

| grew abſurd by Age, or nauſeous by Cuſtom. And if it be 
iff true which the old Philoſophers and Poets have ſaid, That 
| Honours are conferred upon the Righteous in a particular Region 
i aſter they are departed this Life, you ought to hope that your 
| Son is numbred with thoſe bleſſed Inhabitants: which be- 
ing conſidered with what I have before written, thou wilt 
| do well to believe them, and yield to them; ſhaking off all 
5 unprofitable Sorrow, and returning to thy former humour 
lf | and courſe of Life ; for if thy Son, when he was with 
l Fou, could not endure to ſee you or his Mother ſad, 
| much leſs now he is among the Gods ; wherefore put on 

| thy uſual Gaiety, and pleaſe him and all thy Friends who 
ſeek thy Comfort and Happineſs. 


— 
— — —— — — — — — 
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Plutarch of the Virtues of Women. 


Hucydides was of Opinion, That ſhe was the beſt Wo- 
man, of whom the leaſt was ſaid, either in her 
Commendation or Diſgrace : but Gorg:ias's Judg- 

ment is better, who ſays, That not only the Face, but the 

Fame of a Woman ſbould be known to many: For which Rea- 

ſon, the Roman Laws permitted Funeral Encomiums to be 

given, as well to Women as Men: And it's convenient, that 
thoſe many worthy things both in publick and private, 
which have been done by Women, ſhould be recorded, 
that they may be an example to others: for though the 

Virtues of Men and Women are the ſame, yet thoſe that 
come from the weaker Sex may be more incouraging, 

and have a more general influence. I ſhall in the firſt place 

give an Hiſtorical Account of their publick Actions. 

The Trojan Women, who with their Husbands had 

eſcaped from Troy, when it was deſtroyed by the Greeks; 

being tired with long and troubleſome Voyages, arrived 
at length in Hal), and while their Husbands were gone 
up into the Country to get Pilots, burnt their Ships, 


that they might not be forced to Sea again; but fearing 


their Husbands Wrath at their Return, met them with 
Kiſſes and Embraces : Their Husbands finding a kind re- 
ception from the Inhabitants, applauded the exploit of 
their Wives, and took up their Reſidence among the 
Latins. Nen | 

The Phocean Women ; when there was an implacable 
War between the Theſſalians and the Phoceans, and after 
many barbarous Murthers of Hoſtages and Governors on 
both fides, it came to a deciding Battel ; met together, and 
voluntarily agreed to the advice of Diaphantus, one of the 
Triumvirs, That they ſhould afſemble together in one 
place from all parts of Phocis, which they ſhould pile round 
with combuſtible Matter;and if their Men were conquer'd, 
it ſhould beſet on Fire,and they with their Children thould 
all be burnt to Aſhes : but the Phoceans joining Battel at 
Cleon a Town of Hyampolis, got the Victory; for which they 
celebrate a great Feaſt to Minerva in March to this Day, 
and in it the Womens Vote, called by the Grecians Apo- 
næa, or the deſperate: Reſolves ; is remembred. 

The women of Chios: who when their Husbands were 
banyh'd their City by the Oracle for ſlaying their King 
Hippoclus , and after were driven out of Leuconia, where 


they had ſeated themſelves by the Erithreſes upon diſho- 
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Exam. 4. 


Exam. 5. 


Exam. 6. 


their Servants to revolt by promiſing them their Maſters 


way to Argia, and the reſt were allowed to ſet up a Sta- 


| wherein the Women are cloathed with Men's Coats and 


Gold, which none denyed them but O#ius a naughty 
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nourable Terms , viz. That they ſhould depart with 
one Cloak and one Coat only ; upbraided them with a 
mean ſpirit to leave their Weapons : exhorting them to 
tell their Adverſaries, That their Spear is a Cloak and 
their Buckler a Coat to every Man of Courage. The 
Chians took their Wives advice, and with their Weapons 
in hand paſſed through the Erithreſes, none daring to op- 
poſe them. The like a& of Courage did they againſt 
Philip Son of Demetrius, who beſieging them, invited 


WP 07 8 


Wives when they took the City: This Proclamation ſo 
inraged both the Miſtreſſes and Servants, that joyning to- 
gether they made a vigorous ſally out upon the Enemy, 
and routing them, caus'd Philip to raiſe the Siege. : 

The Women of Argos, being divinely inſpired with a 
deſperate Reſolution, when their City and Country was 
ſpoiled and beſieged by Cleomenes King of the Spartans, 
took Arms under the Conduct of Teleſilla the Poetreſs ; 
and having fortified their City with a Counterſcarp, ſal- 
lyed out upon Cleomenes, and having ſlain many of his 
Men, beat him from their City; and diſpoſſeſſed Demara- 
tus the other Spartan King of the Fort Pamphyliack which 
he had before gotten. The City being thus preſerved, 
the Women that were ſlain were buryed in the High- 


tue of Mars, as an Enſign of their Bravery. In Memory 
of this Action they celebrate a Feaſt, call'd Hybriſtica , 


Breeches, and the Men with Veils and Petticoats; and 
they have a Law, that new marryed Women ſhould have 
Beards put upon them when they firſt lye with their 
Husbands. | | 

The Perſian Women, when their Husbands by the inſti- 
gation of Cyrus revolted from Aſtyages, and were routed 
by the King; met them as they were flying into their 
City with their Coats above their middles; and asking 
them whether they would fly into their Bellies, ſo much 
ſhamed them for their Cowardiſe, that turning back they 
renewed the Fight and vanquiſh'd their Enemies. For 
this Act Cyrus made a Law, that when any King entred 
into that City, he ſhould give every Woman a piece of 
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King, for Alexander gave it them twice. 

The Celtick Women. There happening a grievous Con- 
tention among the Celtæ before they paſſed the Alps into 
T1taly, the parties came to a Battel; but the Women placing 
themſelves between the Armies, ſo moderated matters, 
and determin'd the Controverſie, that an admirable Friend- 


ſhip 
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ſhip follow'd. From this time the Women were always 
admitted into a Conſultation with the Men in War and 
Peace ; and in their League with Hannibal, it was agreed, 
That if the Celtæ accuſed the Carthaginians, the Carthaginian 
Captains and Governors ſhould decide the Controverſie; 
bur if the Carthaginians accuſed the Celtæ, the Celtick Wo- 
men ſhould be Judges. | | 
The Melitiſb Women. The Melites being overpeopled, 
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were by Apollo order'd to ſend out a Colony, and fettle Exam. 7. 


where the Ships were caſt away, which was accordingly 
done, and Nympheus a beautiful Man was made their 
Captain. They Sailed to Caria, where their Ships being 
broken by a Tempeſt, the Carians invited them to ſet- 
tle at Cryeſa; but obſerving them much to increaſe, they 
agreed to cut them off by Treachery at a Feaſt. Caphena 
a Carian Virgin, who was in Love with Nympheas, 
not being willing he ſhould periſh with his Country-men, 
diſcovered the Plot to him ; whereupon, when the Cari- 
ans came to invite the Melites to the Feaſt, Nympheus re- 
plyed, Thar it was the cuſtom of the Greeks to go to no Feaſt wit h 
out their Wives,and thereupon they invited their Wives with 
them; Nymphens telling their Wives of the Conſpiracy; 
ordered them to carry a Dagger in their Boſoms, and fit 
by their Husbands. About the middle of the Supper the 
Carians gave the Signal, and the Græcians both Men and 
Women took their Daggers in their Hands, and having 
ſlain the Barbarians, poſſeſſed their Country, demoliſhed 
the City, and building another, call'd it Cryeſſa the New. Ca- 
phena was marryed to Nympheus, and received all due ac- 
knowledgments of her good Service; and the Melitiſb Wo- 
men became ſignal for Courage and Secreſie, in not be- 
traying their knowledge of the Deſign. | #5 
The Tyrrhene Women. When the Tyrrhenians inhabited 
the Iflands of Lemnos and Imber, they ſeized ſome Athe- 
nian Women from Bauro, and begat Children on them; 
the Athenians counting them Barbarians, baniſhed them 
their Iſlands. They failed to Iænarus, and being ſervice- 
able to the Spartans in the War with the Helores, were 
made free of their City, and allowed to marry among 
them, but had no ſhare in their Magiſtracy: But the Lace- 


Exam. 8. 


dæmonians fearing they would combine againſt them, ſei- 


zed them and put them in Priſon, intending by fraud to 
put them to Death. Their Wives ſeeing this, gathered 
together about the Priſon, and by entreaties obtained of 


their Keepers to let them ſee their Husbands. As ſoon 


as they came to them, they required them to change Gar- 
ments with them, and in their Garments make their E- 
ſcape: the Men obeyed their Wives advice, and being let 

| | _ out 
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out of Priſon, ſeized on Taygeta, and exciting the Helotes 
to revolt, with their help brought the Spartans to a Peace 
on theſe Conditions; To receive their Wives again, and to be 
furniſb'd with Ships to carry them to a place of Settlement, as 
their Colony and Allies. | 
The Lycian Women: Amiſodarus, call'd by the Lycians 
Iſaras, with many Pirate Ships, of which Chimany a Sa- 
Exam. 9. vage but valiant Man was Commander, infeſted Lycia: 
He ſailed in a Ship that had a Lyon carved on the Head, 
and a Dragon on the Stern. Belerophon in his Ship called 
Pegaſus, perſued him and ſlew him: He alſo defeated the 
Amazons, the Enemies of the Lycians; for which benefits 
receiving a bad requital from Jobat their King, he prayed 
Neptune to revenge the Wrongs done him; whereupon 
the Waves of the Sea aroſe and overwhelmed the Land, 
following him wherever he went. The Men earneſtly 
beſought him to ſtop the Current, but he refuſed ; where- 
upon the Women plucking up their Coats met him, and 
ſo ſhamed him, that he turned back, and the Waves fly- 
ing before him, returned to their place. 
The Saguntine Women: when Hgnnibal the Son of Bar- 
cas beſieged Saguntium in Spain, the Citizens being afraid, 
agreed to give him 300 Talents of Silver, and as many 
Hoſtages, if he would raiſe the Siege. He granted their 
deſires and left their City, but they would not perform 
their promiſe ; wnerefore returning to the Siege, he or- 
der'd his Soldiers to take the City by Storm, and plunder 
their Goods. The Barbarians being frighted, agreed to 
leave it only with their Cloaths on their backs, without 
their Weapons; the Women ſuppoſing that they ſhould 
not be ſearch'd, though their Husbands were, hid Cyme- 
tars under their Coats, which they put into their Hus- 
bands Hands to ſlay the Carthaginians when they were 
buſie in plundering the City, which they did, and made 
their eſcape. Hannibal hearing it, perſued them, and o- 
vertook ſome of them whom he flew, but the reſt eſcaped 
to the Mountains, and were upon their Supplications ad- 
mitted into the City without damage. | 
The Mileſian Women: the Maids of Mileſia were ſeized 
Exam. 11. with a ſtrange alienation of Mind, in whih they had ſuch 4 
longing deſire of Death, that they attempted to hang them- 
ſelves; and notwithſtanding all Care to prevent it by ſet- 
ting Guards upon them, they did often accompliſh it, and 
would not by all the Arguments and tears of Parents, or 
perſwaſion of Friends be kept from it; till by the Council 
of a wiſe Man it was enacted, That thoſe Maids that 
hang'd themſelves, ſhould be carried naked through the 
Market-place. This Law allayed their Deſires . 
ately 
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ately ; and what Death and Pain could not do, was ef- 
fected by the ſenſe of Shame and Diſgrace. 

The Women of Cios: the cuſtom of the Maids of Czos 
was to celebrate a publick Service together, and after Exam. 12. 
ſpend the reſt of the Day in Mirth and Dancing, and at 
Even they viſited their Parents. By this means the young 
Men fell in Love with them ; but if many fell in Love 
with one, when ſhe was Marryed the reſt left her; which 
cuſtom had this good effect, that for 700 Years no Whore- 
dom was heard of among them. : 

The Phocean Women: when the Tyrants of Thebes took 
Delphos in the Holy-War, the Prieſts of Bacchus fell mad, Exam. 13. 
and ran in their Fits to Amphiſſa, where they fell aſleep 
in the Market-place. The Wives of the Amphiſſeans, fear- 
ing leaſt they mould ſuffer any indignity from the Sol- 
diers then quarter d in the City, ran all of them into the 
Market- place, and ſtood about them to guard them; and 
when they were awake, brought them refreſhments, and 
by their Husbands leave accompanied them home. 

Lucretia, Valeria and Celia: Lucretia was the cauſe of 
the Baniſhment of Targuinius Superbus the Roman King; be- Exam. 14. 
cauſe ſhe. being raviſhed by one of his Sons, whom ſhe 
had Friendly entertain'd, after ſhe had acquainted her 
Husband and Relations with it, ſlew her ſelf. Tarquinius 
prevailed with Porſenna King of the Hetrurians to reſtore 
him; and he beſieging Rome, brought the Citizens to fo 
great ſtreights, that they reſolved to refer the matter to 
Porſenna, whom they knew to be a juſt, as well as a brave 
Man. Tarquinius refuſed it, and Porſenna deſerting him, 
made a League with the Romans, taking Valeria and Ce- 
lia for Hoſtages, with others, who ſoon after made an 
eſcape from him and went home, but were again reſtored 
by the Romans. Porſenna ſeeing them, demanded which 
of them it was that firſt adviſed the Enterprize, and when 
Celia confeſſed her ſelf the Author, he gave her a Horſe 
richly adorn'd with Trappings, and diſmiſt them all with 
Generoſity and Civility. | | 

Micca and Megiſtona : Ariſtoti mus tyranniz'd over Elis in 
Peloponneſus, and conniving at the Injuries done his People 
by his Miniſters, cruelly enflaved them; for Lucius a 
Captain of the Tyrant's Auxiliaries, attempted to debauch a 
beautiful Virgin, named Micca , the Daughter to Philode- 
mus; and becauſe ſhe would not yield to his Luſts, whip- 
ped her firſt, and then flew her. - Theſe things did not 
at all affect him, but he ſtill perſiſted in his Cruelties ; 
made above 800 fly into Ærolia, and when they petiti- 
oned him to ſuffer their Wives and Children to come to 
them, he allowed them to go upon a certain day by Pro- 
clama- 


Exam. 13. 
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clamation; but when they were on the time apppointed 
upon their way, he ſeized their Goods, and put them in 
Priſon ; and when the ſixteen She-Prieſts of Bacchus came 
with their Deprecatory Wands to intreat for them, he 
was angry with his Guards for letting them come to 
him, and thruſting them from him, fined them 2 Talents 
a piece. Theſe foul things provoked Hellanicus, who had 


loſt two Sons, to conſpire againſt him; and the Ætollan 


Exiles failed over, and poſſeſſing themſelves of Amumona, 
ſtrengthned themſelves againſt him, by receiving all 
Malecontents that fled from him. Ariſtotimus ſtartled ar 
theſe things, went to their Wives in Perſon, enjoyning 
them to ſend Letters to their Husbands to cauſe them to 
leave his Country ; otherwiſe he would {lay their Children 


before their Eyes, and put them to Death by ſavage Tor- 


ments. The Women would not anſwer, but Megiſtonia 
the Wife of 7:/mocleon, who was the chief of them, would 
not riſe to him, but gave him this Anſwer, "Twas in 
vain for him to ſeek to trapan their Husbands by their 
Means, for they would not deſert the Liberty of their 
Country to ſave their Wives and Children, which at this 
time they are deprived of. Ariſtotimus being inraged at 
this Speech, ſent for her Son to ſlay him before her Eyes, 
which when Megiſtona heard, ſhe call'd for him her ſelf 
out of the Company, and ſaid, Come hither my Child, and 
before thou haſt any Senſe, be delivered from this bitter Tyranny, 
for I had rather ſee thy Death than Slavery. At theſe words, 
Ariſtotimus drew his Sword to ſlay her, but his Favourite 


Caſio prevented him, telling him, mas an unmanly thing 


to do it; whereupon he put up his Sword and departed. 
Being returned home, this Prodigy happen'd to him; a- 
bout Noon, as he was taking his Repoſe, an Eagle came 
ſoaring over his Houſe, and ler fall a Stone of ſome big- 
neſs upon the Roof of his Houſe over the Apartment 
where Ariſtotimus lay, which cauſing a great ratling with 
an Out-cry of the People, put the Tyrant into a Fright. 
When he had examined the matter, he call'd his Sooth- 
ſayer, whom he uſed to conſult in publick Affairs, and 
asd him what the prodigy meant? He replyed, That it im- 
plyed, That Jupiter awakened him, and would help him; 
but to his Friends that he could confide in, he ſaid, That 


it ſignified, that ſudden Vengeance would fall upon the Tyrant? 
Head. This Omen quicken'd Hellanicus and his Aſſociates 


to bring matters to an Iſſue the next day; to which he was 
animated by a Viſion the ſame Night, wherein he ſaw 
one of his dead Sons ſtanding by him, and ſaying to 


him, Why ſleepeſt thou, O Father ! To morrow thou ſbalt be Go- 


vernour ef this City, and with that he encouraged his Com- 


panions. 
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anions. Now Ariſtotimus hearing that Craterus was com- 
ing to his Aid with great Forces, ventured to go with- 
out his Guards, only with ſome few Friends into the 
Market-place; which when Fellanicus obſerved, he did 
not give the ſignal to his Fellow Conſpirators, but with 
2 loud Voice cryed out to the Citizens, Why do you delay, 
O good Men? Here's a fair Stage in the midſt of our Coun- 
try to fight a Duel in: whereupon Cylo firſt drew his 
Sword, and ſmote one of af wary Followers ; Thraſy- 
bulus and Lampis made ſome 
fled into the Temple of Jupiter, but they laying him there, 


invited the Citizens to vindicate their Liberty. The Wo- 


men ſeeing the Tyrant dead, ran with loud Acclamati- 
ons to crown their Husbands for this Succeſs with Tri- 
umphant Garlands. The Multitude ruſhed into the Ty- 
rant's Palace to lay hands on his Wife and two Daugh- 
ters, Maidens of great Beauty and ripe for Marriage, 


XZ whom they had reſolved firſt to torment and abuſe, and 


then put to Death; but Megiſtona perſwading them to ab- 
ſtain * ſuch barbarous Practiſes, which became an aus 


daceous Tyrant, and not a free People, they laid aſide 


that opprobrious way of proceeding, and cauſed them to 


1 . 
die by their own Hands; which they bravely effected, be- 


ſeeching Megiſtona to take care of their Bodies, that they 


4 might not lye undecently expoſed, and ſo they fell pityed 
9 by all. | 


Pyeria : The Ionians of Miuntz, having a quarrel with 


the Sons of Nileus and the Milefians, ſuffered many Injuries '" "Oy 


from them; and they had many Truces, in which 


the Women of Miuntx went to worſhip Diana at Miletum, 


and the Men maintained a Commerce. Among thoſe 
that went to worſhip, were Japygia the Wife, and Pyeria 


A the Daughter of Pythes, a renowned Man among them. 
At this Feaſt Phrygius, one of Nileus's Sons, fell in Love 


with Pyeria, and offered to do her any Service that could 
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be acceptable to her. She ſaid, ſhe deſired to come of- 


ten thither with many others; by which he underſtand- 


9 ing that ſhe deſired Peace with the Mileſians, cauſed the 
War to be finiſhed: for which Pyeria gained ſo much re- 


ſpe& to this day, that the Mileſian Women bleſs new 
married Wives thus. Let your Husband love you, as Phry- 


=E g1us did Pyeria. 


Polycrita: A War aroſe between the Naxians and Mileſi- 


poſition while the Tyrant. 


* 
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16, 


ant, upon the account of Niaira, the Wife of Hypſicreon, Exam, 17, 


== whom Promedon the Naxian had corupted, and carry'd to 
Narcos, and put her into Yeſta's Temple as a Nun. The 
== N2:ians upon demand refuſed to reſt 

uileſians made War upon them, * aſſiſted by the Ioni- 


ore her, and ſo the 


nians, 
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mians, Erythreſes, and many others: but as this War was 
begun by the Lewdneſs, ſo twas ended by the policy of a 
Woman. Diognetus, a Collonel of the Erythreſes, keeping 
a Fort againſt the Naxians, took many Captives from them, 
and among others Polycrita, with whom falling in Love, 
he treated her not as a Captive, but a Wife. Now a Fe- 
ſtival coming, which the Mileſians celebrated with much 
Sony i Polycrita petition'd Diognetus, that he would let 
er ſend ſome Cakes to her Brethren, and was permitted. | 
In one of them ſhe thruſt a plate of Lead, on which ſhe XR 
wrote to adviſe the Naxians to fall on the Enemies that 
Night, while they were drunken and Careleſs. They o- 
beyed her, and obtain'd a Victory. Polycrita obtain'd the 
Life of Diagnetus, and being crowned with Garlands for- 
her good Deeds, dyed with exceſs of Joy; ſhe was bury- 
ed at the Gate of the Cittadel, and her Tomb was call'd * 
The Sepulchre of Envy; as though ſhe were ſlain by an en- 
vious Fortune, which kept her from deſerved Honour. 
Lampſace: Phobus the Phocean having obtain'd great 
Exam. 18, Favour with Mandro King of the Bebricians by his Services 
'* * againſt his Neighbours that moleſted him, was promiſed a 
art of his Countrey and City, if he would bring over 
the Phoceans and plant them in Pitucſia; Phobus therefore 
erſwading his Country-men, ſent them thither with his | 
rother, and Mandro performed his promiſe to them. The 
Phoceans getting many Victories over the Barbarians, were 
envyed by the Bebricians, who upon that account deſired 
to be rid of them. Mandro being an honeſt Man, they, 
could not get rid of their Enemy; bur he being gone a long 
Journey, they contrived to deſtroy the Phoceans by Trea- 
chery. Lampſace Mandro's Daughter was acquainted with 
the Plot, and endeavoured to diſſwade all her Friends 
from ſo wicked an Enterprize ; but not prevailing, - ſhe 
diſcover'd it to the Græcians, and adviſed them to ſtand 
upon their Guard; but the Phoceans inviting the Pituefi= BT 

ans to a Feaſt, flew them, and ſeized their City. They 
then ſent to Mandro to come and ſettle their Affairs, but 
he refuſed it, leaſt he ſhould be ſuſpected to have be- 
tray'd his People: Lampſace dyed of a Sickneſs and ob- 
tain'd Heroick Renown. 1 
Aritaphila, a Cyreniau the Daughter of Eglator, and Wiſe 
of Phidemus , lived about the Mithridatick War: Nic- 
crates the Tyrant of Cyrene, who murthered many Citizens, 
and among others Melanippus the Prieſt of Apollo, to get 
his Prieſthood ; flew alſo Phidemus, and marryed Arita- 
rior againſt her Will, to whom though he was very 
ind, and for the Love he had to her ſuffer'd her to hold 
Tome State, yet ſhe was troubled that her Country — ſo 
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Exam. 19. 


* 


of Women, 67 
heavily oppreſs'd ; one Citizen being ſlaughter'd after a- 
nother, without any hopes of Revenge. Wherefore ſee- 
ing all hopes of Deliverance to her Country centring in 
her ſelf, the contrived to diſpatch her Husband with 
Poiſon ; but being diſcover'd, ſhe was adjudged to the 
ſevereſt Torments by Calbia the Tyrant's Mother's means, 
who preſided in the Judgment; and had been put to 
Death, had not Nicocrates diſcharg'd her, being ſorry he 
had ſuffer'd her to be tortur d. Nicocrates not long after 
made tenders again of his Love and Favour to her ; but 
ſhe withſtood all Flattery with as much Reſolution as 
ſhe had done her Tortures, and betook her ſelf to other 
meaſures to free her Country. She had a Daughter Mar- 
riageable, whom ſhe preſented to the Tyrant's Brother 
Leander, a laſcivious Youth , eafily inflamed with her 
Beauty. He obtained to marry her of his Brother, and 
after by her inſtigation, was perſwaded to ſet the City at 
Liberty; telling him, that he himſelf could not live long 
under an arbitrary Government, nor keep the Wife to 
himſelf whom he had Marryed. Theſe Jealouſies bein 
heightned with the continual Accuſations of Aritaphila's 
Friends, he at length undertook the Buſineſs, and by 
the help of Daphnis a Houſhold Servant, flew Nicocrates. 
Leander awhile governed, but managed Affairs fooliſhly 
and perverſly ; whereupon Aritaphila firſt betrayed him 
to Anabus, an African Duke; of whom the Citizens buy- 
ing him, they ſewed him up in a Sack, and threw him 
into the Sea. Aritaphila, who was the means of the ob- 
raining their Liberty, they honoured and applauded with 
the loudeſt Acclamations of Joy, falling down before 
her, as before the Statue of a God; and becauſe Calbia 
had uſed her fo cruelly, they burnt her alive. They 
voted Aritaphila alſo a thare in the Government, but ſhe 
betaking her ſelf to privacy, ſo lived and dyed. 
Camma, the Wife of Synatus, Brother of Synorix, two 
potent Perſons among the Tetrarchies of Galatia; was a Exam. 20, 
comely and virtuous Woman, loving to her Husband, 
and courteous to all, and being a Prieſteſs, was magnificent- 
ly adorned at the Sacrifices ; Synorix fell in Love with 
her, but could not prevail with her, either by Favour or 
Violence, ſo long as her Husband lived; whereupon he 
Thys Synatus and then accoſts Camma with this Argument, 
- That he'did it for the Love of her only. She firſt deny- 
ed him peremptorily, but through perſwaſion of Friends 
. Yields to him, and ſends for him to be marryed in the 
- preſence of the Goddeſs. Being before the Altar, ſhe 
poured out part of the Drink-Offering upon it, and. © | 
- Urinking ſome of it ber ſelf, _ him the reſt ; * p 
vb 2 when 


PLurARCH Of the Virtues 


when he had drank, ſhe ſaid, I call thee to witneſs, O Reve- 
rend Goddeſs | that in hopes of Revenge only, I have deſired to 
outlive Synatus, and having now attain'd that, I will go to 
my Husband : And as for thee, thou lewdeſt of Men, prepare thy 
ſelf a Grave inſtead of a Bed-Chamber. Synorix felt the poy- 
ſon work, and dyed that Evening; which when Camma 


heard, ſhe comfortably expired. 
Stratonica, the Wife of Deiotaras a Calatian, being bar- 


Exam. 21. Tren, and knowing that her Husband wanted Children of 


his own Body to ſucceed him in his Kingdom; provided 
him a comely Virgin named Electra, and educated the 
Children begotten of her, as if they were her own. 

Chiomara, the Wife of Ortiagon, being taken Captive by 


Exam. 22. the Romans when they conquer'd Galatia, was defiled by 


the Centurion that took her, who was a rude leacherous 
and covetous Man: The Galatians redeem'd her for a 
large ſum of Money ; but as the Centurion was faluting 
her, and complimenting her, ſhe made ſigns to one to 
ſmite him, and he cut off his Head, which ſhe took in 
her Apron and carryed to her Husband ; who being a- 
mazed at it, ſaid, O Wife ! great is thy Fidelity. Yea verily 
(ſaid ſhe) for there is but one Man alive that hath known me. 
Polybius ſays, he diſcours'd with this Woman, and admi- 
red her Prudence. | | | 


The Woman of Pergamus. Terodorix Tetrarch of Tiffops, - 
being diſobliged at the haughty and abuſive Carriage of 


Exam. 23. Mithridates, who had ſent for him with other Noblemen 
his Friends, conſpired with them to flay him as he ſat 
upon the Judgment Seat ; but being diſcovered, were all 
ſlain, except Bepolitamus. Terodorix's Body was left unbu- 
ryed, and none of his Friends dared come near it; only 
a Woman of Pergamus attempted to cover his Corps and 
bury it; which Mithridates's Guards obſerving, took her 
and carryed her to the King, who knowing that ſhe did 
it out of Love to him, gave her his Body, and allowed 
her to bury it at his Charge, in proper Cloaths and other 
- Ornaments. | 

Timoclea, was the Siſter of Theagines the Theban, who 
was ſlain in the defence of the Liberties of Greece againſt 

Alexander, at the Battel of Cheronæa, where the Macedoni- 

ans being Victors, Thebes came into their Hands: the Sol- 

diers plunder'd it, and a Thracian Captain took up his 

Quarters in Timoclea's Houſe, where having fill'd his Bel- 

1y with Wine and good Chear, he commanded her to lye 

with him; and inquiring what Silver and Gold ſhe had, 
| ſometimes threatned her with Death, and ſometimes pro- 

- miſed to take her for his Wife, if ſhe would diſcover it. 

She ſeeing an occaſion offered to revenge her 2 i 

8 aid, 


Exam. 24. 
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diſmiſſion. 


% 


of W, Omen, 


faid, I would to God I had dyed before this Night came, and pre- 


ſerved my Body from abuſe ; but ſince the Deity has ſo order'd it, 
that thou muſt be my Lord and Husband, I will keep nothing from 
thee. As for my ſelf I am at thy diſpoſal, and all my Plate 
Gold and Money is hid in a Well with no Water in it, cloſe co- 
vered and ſhaded with Trees. The covetous Macedonian be- 
ing greedy of the Treaſure, went immediately to fetch 
it, taking Ii moclea and her Maids along with him to con- 
duct him to it; when he was gone into the Well to fetch 
it, ſhe with her Maids rowled great Stones upon hint 
and flew him. As ſoon as the Macedonians heard of his 
Death, they ſeized her, and carryed her to the King; 
who hearing what ſhe had done, and the occaſion, ac- 
quitted her, charging his Soldiers to avoid ſuch abuſes 
of any renowned Family, and to have a ſpecial care of 
r | | „ 
. Eryxona, the Wife of Arceſilaus King of Cyrene, was a 


modeſt and courteous Woman, and much belov'd of her Exam. 25. 


People. Her Husband was of a rugged Diſpoſition, and 


being rul'd by the Council of Laarchus an ill Friend, be- 


came a Tyrant, and baniſh'd and flew many of the No- 


bles of Cyrene. Laarchus was not long content to adviſe, 


Fs 


bur ſeeking the Kingdom, he poiſoned Arceſilaus, and aſſu- 
med the Government as Protector, for Battus Arceſilaus's 
Son, courting his Wife E-yxona to marry; him: Eryxona 
confulting with her Brethren about it, order'd Laarchus 
to treat with them, whom he found very backward on 
purpoſe, whereupon ſhe, ſends one of her Maids to tell 
him, That if they could accompliſh it to lye together once, her 
Brethren would give their Conſent ; and if he would come pri- 
ately to her by Night ſpe would make way for bim: Laarchus 
was well pleaſed with the propoſal; and promis'd to 
come wherever ſhe ſhould command: Eryxona tranſacted 
all this with the privity of her Brother Polyarchus, who at 
the time appointed, placed himſelf with two Sword-Men 
in the Chamber to revenge the Death of their Brother 
whom Laarchus had lately ſlain; Laarchus came without 
his Guards, and the young Men falling upon him, flew 
him and flung him over the Wall; whereupon the Cyre- 
nians made Battus their King, and Polyarchus reſtored their 
ancient Government to them. Amaſis King of Ægypt be 
ing Laarchus's Friend, threatned to revenge his Death on 
the Cyrenians ; but Polyarchus, Eryxona and Cratala going ins 
to Ægypt, ſo apologized for themſelves, that Amaſis appro- 
ved of their Fact, and applauded the Fortitude and Cou- 
rage of Eryxona, whom he honoured with Preſents at her 


23 Zeno- 


69 


70 


Exam. 26. 


recover their Libertys. 


PLuTAR CH Of the Virtues of Women. 


Zenocrita, a Maid of Cuma, the Daughter of an exiled 
Man, was loved by Ariſtodemus the Tyrant of Cuma; who 


to make himſelf abſolute, had banith'd all the chief of 


his Nobles,and amongſt them this Maid's Father ; her he 
kept in his Palace, and though he could not for the pre- 


fent bring her to his Humor by any Infinuations or Per- 
ſwaſions, yet thought ſhe would come to love him by 
converſing with him ; ſhe on the other fide took it hei- 


nouſly that ſhe was conſtrained to dwell with him, and 
longed for the Liberty of her Country. It happen'd a- 
bout the ſame time, that Ariſtodemus employed all the 
Citizens of Cuma in making a needleſs Trench about their 
Borders; and coming to ſee them work, a Maid when he 
approached, always caſt her Apron over her Face; and 
being ask'd the reaſon by the young Men, ſaid, That Ari- 
ſtodemus was the only Man of all the Cumzans, upbraiding 
them with their unmanly ſlavery, by which ſhe excited them to 
Zenocrita's Diſcontents alſo at Court 
encourag d them; for ſhe ſaid, ſhe had rather carry Earth 
with her Father if ſhe were at home, than live in all the 
Luxury and Pomp of Ariſtodemus: Wherefore the more 
generous Men conſpiring togetheragainſt Ariſtodemus under 
Thymoteles, were admitted into the Court by Zenocrita; and 
finding him unarmed ſlew him, and ſo freed their Coun- 
trey by the help of two Women. | 

The Wife of Pytheus, who lived about Nerxes's time, 
was a wiſe and courteous Woman ; her Husband 'having 


Exam. 27. found certain Mines in his Countrey, was ſo inſatiable ol 


it, that he wore out all his Citizens in toiling about it; 
and many dying, their Wives put up a Petition to his 
Wife when he was gone a Journey, to eaſe them of that 
Grievance ; Pytheus's Wife bad them be of good: Cheer, 
and ſending for ſuch Goldſmiths as ſhe could confide in, 
eommanded them to make all forts of Meats in Gold: 
When Pytheus came home and called for Meat, ſhe ſer 
theſe things before him, of whieh' he admired the Arr, 
but ſaid he was hungry; whereupon ſhe replyed, Theſe 
are the only Proviſiuns thou haſt made for us, for Husbandry ts 
neglefied, and thou killeſt thy Subjects in delving for this uſeleſs 
Meral: This anſwer fo moved Pytheus, that he employ'd 
only a fifth part of the Citizens ever after, and turned 
the reſt to Husbandry and other Arts: When Xerxes paſ- 
ſed into Greece, this Pytheus entertain'd his Army, and re- 
queſting of the King to leave one of his Sons at home 
with him to comfort him in his old Age, Xerxes was 
angry, and cutting that Son in pieces whom. he deſired, 
carryed the reſt along with him into Greece. Pytheus grew 
Melancholy at theſe things, and building — : 
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PLT ARC H“'s Laconiek Apothegms. 
Tomb, he committed his Government to his Wife, and 


cloyſtered u 
him till he dyed. 


7 


— 


6 v4 


2 9 


Plutarch's Laconick Apothegms Or, Remarka= 
ble Sayings of the Spartans. 


. Gaſicles, when one inquired of him, how a Gover- 


himſelf in it, having Proviſion daily ſent 


4 


nor might be ſecure without his Guards? Reply- Agaficles. 


> ed; If he rules his Subjects, as Fathers do their Sons. 
Ageſilaus the Great, ſeeing a Malefa&or endure his Tor- 


ments reſolutely, ſaid, How ſtrangely wicked is this Man, Ageſilaus. 


who can ſuffer patiently and bravely in a bad Cauſe ? When an 
Orator was commended for enlarging on ſmall Matters ; 


be ſaid, I don't excuſe the Shoowaker that makes a great Shooe 


for a little Foot : When one ſaid, Kings muſt perform their 
Grants? He anſwered, Na, f they be juſt and fit: When any 


were praiſed or diſcommended, he ſaid, Their Manners ought .. 


tobe inquired into: To one that put him when he was a Boy 
in a mean place; he faid, TI ſhew tis not the Place that 
£7666 Men, but Men Places: When he ſaw a Mouſe bite a 

oy's Finger and ſo eſcape ; he ſaid, F ſuch little Creatures 
oppeſe Violence, what will Men do? Being choſen General in 
the War to free the Aſciatick Greeks, he at firſt made a Peace 
with Tiſaphernes, and agreed that the Greeks ſhould be 
free; but after Tiſſaphernes made a War upon him; where- 
upon Ageſilaus took many Cities in Phrygia, and great 
Spoils ; ſaying, *Tis impious to break one's Promiſe ; but glo- 
rious, juſt, and ſweet to out-wit an Enemy. Having taken 
many Captives, he ſold them naked, and their Cloaths 
by themſelves; he had Chapmen enough for their Cloaths, 
but none would buy them, becauſe they had white Bo- 
dies, which ſhew'd they were tenderly brought up,; 
whereupon he ſaid to his Soldiers, The Cloaths we fight for, 
the Bodies we fight with, When the Perſian King ſent Mo- 
ney to him to buy a Peace; he ſaid, The Common-wealth 
only can make Peace, I delight to enrich my Soldiers rather than 
my ſelf ; for "tis more honourable to take Spoils than Gifts from 
Enemies, In all things elſe he was exactly juſt and obſerv- 
ing of the Laws, but for a ſpecial Friend he thought 
they ought to be diſpenſed with; and therefore wrote to 


a Judge in behalf of his Friend Nicias, thus, If Nicias 


be not guilty diſcharge him, if he be guilty diſcharge him for 
my ſake, and ſo by all meant diſcharge him. Thus he uſu- 
ally dealt with his Friends but once for Opparrungy 
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PruTARrCH's 


fake and advantage of Decamping , he left his Friend 


ſick, though he begged of him to ſtay ; ſaying, 'Tis hard 


to be pityful and wiſe. He uſed the ſame Diet and Lodg- 


ing with his Soldiers; ſaying, 4 General ſhould not excel 
his Men in Delicacy ani Softneſs, but Bravery and Courage : 
When the Thaſians, as he paſſed their Country, gave him 
Corn, Geeſe, and Sweet-meats, he accepted the Corn, 
and ſent the reſt back; ſaying, They that profeſs Courage 
ſbould not meddle with ſuch Delicacies: After when the Thaſi- 
ans had received many Benefits from him, they made him 
a God, and built him Temples; and their Ambaſſadors 
acquainting him with the Honours done him, he asked 
them whether they could make Gods ? and when they 


affirmed it; he replyed, Make your ſelves Gods and I will 


believe it: When one inquired why Sparta had no Walls, 
he faid, Becavſe their Arms were à better Defence than Stones 
and Timber : Being asked how he got his Reputation in 
War; he ſaid, By contemning Death. When he had con- 

uer'd the greateſt part of Ala, and was going againſt 
the King, he was re-called back by the Ephori, becauſe the 


| Thebans and Athenians were about to War againſt Sparta, 


being brought to do it by the King's Gold, whoſe Stamp 
was an Anchor ; whereupon he faid he was driven out of 


Alia by 30000 Anchors : Marching through Thrace,the Troa- 


des demanded of him 100 Talents of Silver, and as man 

Women for his Paſſage ; but he ſcoffingly ſaid, Why don't 
they come and take it? When they oppos' d him, he beat 
them and marched on. In Macedonia he alſo ſent to the 


King to give him leave to march through his Countrey , 


who ſaid he'd conſider on it; let him conſider, faith he, 
we'll march on. Hearing of à great Battel fought near 
Corinth, between the Spartans, the Corinthians, and Athe- 
nians, of the latter of whom many were ſlain: He ſigh- 
ed and ſaid, Unhappy Greece! that haſt deſtroy d more Men 


thy ſelf, than would conquer all the Barbarians. He conquer'd 


the Pharſalian Horſe, and won the Battel of Coronæa, the 
greateſt that was a in that Age, as Xenophon ſays, 
ted with ſo much ſucceſs: Bein 
asked, by what means the Lacedæmonians flouriſhed ſo 
much above others; he ſaid, Becauſe they know hom to Rule 
and Obey better than others: When one ſhewed him a wall'd 


Town well fortify'd, and ask'd him whether it were not 


a fine place to live in? he replyed, Yes for Women, but not 
for Men, Being ask'd how one might get the greateſt Re- 


putation among Men; he ſaid, By ſpeaking the beſt, and att. 


ing the braveft things. Being inquired of, what Boys ſhould 


learn; he anſwered, That which they muſt uſe when they are 


Men. In the Battel of Mantines, he adviſed the Spartans 
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Ll.z0)aconick Apothegms. | 
to neglect all others, and fight Epaminondas only; faying, 
The wiſe Man is only ſtout and the cauſe of Victory; and 


therefore if we take him off, we ſhall quickly have the reſt, for 
they are Fools and worth nothing: and ſo it happen'd, Epaminon- 


| das having routed the Spartans, and turning himſelf back 


to encourage his Men to purſue them, a Spartan gave him 
his Death's Wound ; whereupon the Lacedemonians with 
Aseſi aus rallyed and got the Victory. Going into Egypt 
with his Spartans to aſſiſt that King, he Was at ff con- 
temned for the meanneſs of his Habit by the 
who had imbibed the falſe notions of Greatneſs 
ing finely apparel'd ; but he by his actions i 
vinced them, hat Majeſty and Glory, were qq; 
by Prudence ind Courage; for as he encourages 
Army to fight their more numerous Enemys, | 
Victory to appear in the Sacrifice; ſo he ſuffere 
nemy to entrench his Army about him, that 
fight them at a ſmall Paſs, and fo he got the Wil 
In his return from Ægypt he dyed, and command 


no Statue ſhould be made of him, ſaying, IfI ha * one 


any brave Action, that will preſerve my Memory; not, 
a thouſand Statues, the works of baſe Mechanich will 


nog: > 2 
Aseſibolit, the Son of Cleombrotus, when one told him that 


73 


Philip in a few days had razed Olynthus; ſaid, he can't Agefipolis. 


build ſuch another in twice the time. 


Agefipolis, the Son of Pauſanias, when the Athenians 


made the Megarenſians Arbitrators in a difference; faid, Ageſipolis. 


*Tis a ſhame that the Athenians ſhould not underſtand 


what is juſt and right, as well as the people of Megara. 
Agis the Son of Archidamus uſed to ſay, That the Spartans 


inquire not how many their Enemys are, but where they Agis. 


are. At Mantinæa, being adviſed not to fight the Enemy 
becauſe they were ſo numerous ; he ſaid, He muſt fight a 


great many, that will rule a great many. When the Ele- 
#ns were commended for their Juſtice at the Olympick 
Games; he ſaid, What wonder is it, that in five Years 
they can be juſt one day? To ſome that told him, that 
he was envyed by. the Heirs of the other Family ; he 
faid, Their own Misfortunes, and mine and my Friends 
ſucceſs will torment them. Being asked how a Man 
mall be always free; he replyed, If he contemns Death. 

Agis, the laſt King of Lacedæmon, being condemn'd by 


the Ephori without hearing, when he was led to Execu- Agi, 


tion, and one of the Officers wept ; he ſaid, Don't weep 
for me who ſuffer unjuſtly, for I am in a better condition 
than my Murtherers , and ſo patiently ſubmitted himſelf 
to the Halter. | ; | 
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PLUTARCH's 
Acrotatus, when his Parents importunately deſired him 


Acxotatus. to do an unjuſt thing; ſaid, Since you have taught me 


Androcli- 


das. 


Antalci- 
dar. 


Arigens. 


Ariſto. 


Archida- 
mus. 


Arcbida- 


Mus. 


8 and Juſtice, and always required me to do what's 
beſt, and juſt Actions are beſt both for a private Man and 
a Governour; I will do what you would have me, and re- 
fuſe what you command me. | 

Alcamenes, the Son of Telechus,being asked, how a Ruler 
may beſt ſecure his Government; he ſaid, by lighting 
Gain. When one faid, Though he had wealth, he lived 
mean ; he replyed, becauſe I hve by Reaſon and not by 
Appetite. 

Alexandridas, the Son of Leo, when one lamented: his 
own Baniſhment, bade him not be ſorry for leaving his 
City, but leaving Juſtice: When one ſaid, Deſire of Re- 
putation cauſed abundance of Miſchief, and ſuch are hap- 
py who are free from it; he replyed, then Villains that 
commit Sacrilege and all ſorts of Wickedneſs are happy: 
Being asked why the Judges in Cauſes capital took ſo 
many days to paſs Sentence; he ſaid, Becauſe after Exe- 
cution Sentence can't be recall 'd. | 

Androclidas a Spartan, going to liſt himſelf, was refuſed 
becauſe he was lame; but he ſaid, Not thoſe that run 
away, but ſuch as ſtand to it, fight the Enemy. | 

Antalcidas, being to be initiated into the Samothracian 
Myſteries, the Prieſt asked him what great Sins he had 
committed in his Life? He ſaid, The Gods kngw already. 
When an Athenian called the Lacedæmonians illiterate ; he 


' replyed, True, for we have learned no ill of you. To 


one that asked him how he might pleaſe Men moſt ? He 
anſwered, by ſpeaking what delights, and doing what 
profits them. | | | 

Arigeus, when he heard certain Perſons commending 
other folks Wives, and not their own ; ſaid, Virtuous | 
Women ſhould be no common talk, for none ſhould 
know their Beauty but their Husbands. 

Ariſto, when one commended Cleomenes's Saying that a 
King ſhould do good Turns to his Friends, and vil to 
his Enemys : ſaid, Tis better to do good to Friends, 
and Enemys too, to make them Friends. 

Archidamus, Son of Xeuxidamus , being asked who were 
Governours of Sparta? Replyed, The Laws, and Magi- 
ſtrates according to the Laws; When Dyoniſius the. Sicilian 
Tyrant ſent his Daughters fine Cloaths, he refuſed them, 


ſaying, They'll look ugly in them. When his Son enga- 
ged the Athenians raſhly, he bad him get more Strength 


or leſs Spirit. 2 | 
Archidamus, the Son of Ageſilaus, when Philip ſent — 

a haughty Letter after his Victory at Cheronea 5 6 
bk, as im, 


= Laconick - Apothegms. 75 
kim, If he meaſured his Shadow, he would find it no 
greater than before the Victory : When the Allies in the 

| Peloponneſian War deſired to ſettle a Tax ſufficient to bear 

the Charge of it; he ſaid, War cannot be at a certain 3 
allowance. L | f | 

Z Braſidas being wounded in a Battel through his Shield, 

aid, He was wounded by the Treachery of his Shield: Braſdas, 
When he led forth his Army, he told the Ephori, That he | 
would perform whatever was for the honour of the State, 
or dye. 

DereyLidas being ſent Ambaſſador to Pyrrhus, who was 
on the Borders of Sparta with a great Army, and threat- Dercylli- 
ned that unleſs they received their King Cleonymus, he'd das. 
make them know, that they were no better than other 
Men ; replyed, If he be a God we don't fear him, for we 
pon committed no fault; if a Man, we are as good 
as he. | | 13-86 

Demaratus, when one told him that Orontes uſed him 
roughly, becauſe he talked boldly to him; faid, I have 
no Reaſon to be angry, for thoſe that ſpeak to pleaſe, Demara. 
and not thoſe that talk out of Malice, do Miſchief. Hearing 74. 
one play well on the Harp, he ſaid, The Man plays the 
Fool well. Being ask'd in Company why he held his 
Tongue, whether becauſe he' was a Fool, or wanted 
Words? he replyed, Fools can't hold their peace. When 
he had perſwaded a Perſian, who had revolted, to return to 
his Obedience; and the King defigned his Death ; he faid 
to him, Tis diſhonourable, O King! not to be able to 
puniſh an Enemy, or to be able to kill a Friend. 

Epenetus ſaid,” That Lyars were the Cauſes of all Villa- Epenetus. 
nies and Injuſtice in the World. 5 : 

Eudamidas, the Son of Archidamus, hearing one commend 
Athens, faid, Who hath reaſon to praiſe that —_ which zydami. 
no good Man ever loved? An Argive ſaying, That the far. 
Spartans being taken from their own Cuſtoms grow worſe 
by Travel; he replyed, But you coming into Sparta return 
not worſe but better. Being asked; why before a Battel 
they ſacrificed to the Muſes; He replyed, That our brave 
Actions may be worthily recorded. 

Eucratidas, the Son of Anaxandridas, being asked wh * 
the Ephori daily determined Cauſes of Contracts? reply'd, Eucratidas 
That we may learn to keep our words with our Enemys. 

Ga when one asked him why — of Bra- 
very and Courage were not put in writing, that the youn; "= 
Men might — them? — — they ſhould be _m_ 
accuſtomed more to mind valiant Actions; than to read 
them in Books. 


* 


Heron- 
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Herondas, when a Man was puniſhed for Idleneſs at 4. 
Herondas. thens; deſired to fee the Man that ſuffered for being free, 
Themiſteas, the Prophet, who foretold King Leonidas and 

Themifteas.his Soldiers Deſtruction at the ſtraits of Thermopyle ; be- 
ing commanded by Leonidas to return to Sparta to give an 
account how things were; ſaid, He came thither as a Sol. | 
dier, not as a Courier. | f 
Theop-mpus being asked how a Monarch might be ſafe 
Theopome Replyed, If he gave his Friends liberty to adviſe, and 
pus. puniſhed the unjuſt. When one ſaid Sparta was preſerv. 
ed, becauſe their Kings knew how to govern ; he replyed, 

I No, but becauſe Citizens knew how to be governed. 

_ Hippodamus being ſent with Agis into Sparta to look after 
Affairs there; ſaid, Thus I ſhall looſe the opportuni- 
ty of a brave Death for my Countrey ; and ſo putting on 
his Armour, though he was 80 Years old, 1000 . — 
ing on the King's Right Hand. | 

_ Hippocratidas, when the Governour of Caria ſent to him 
to know how he ſhould deal with a Spartan, who was in a 
Conſpiracy againſt him and did not diſcover it ? return'd 
anſwer, If you have done any great kindneſs to him, 
kill him; if not, baniſh him as a baſe Fellow that has 
not a Heart to be good. | 

Callicratidas, the Spartan Admiral, being ſent to aſſiſt Cy- 
Callicrati. vu the Younger; when he waited upon Cyrus for Money 
ſeveral times to equip his Navy, and could not be 
admitted, ſailed away to Epheſus, curſing thoſe who firſt 
taught Men to endure the Inſolence of the Barbarians for 
their Wealth; and ſwearing to his Companions, that as 
ſoon as he came to Sparta, he would do'all he could to 
reconcile the Greek States, and to be | dreadful to 
the Barbarians, not to ſeek help of them. Being ſacrifi- 
fing before the Battel at Arginuſa; the Prieſt told him 
that the Army ſhould conquer, but the Captain be ſlain ; 
whereupon he ſaid, Sparta doth not depend on one 
Man, which will be no great loſs to my Country ; and 
ſo ordering Cleander to ſucceed him as Admiral, he rea- 
dily engaged, and dyed in the Batre]. | 
Cleomenes the Son of Anaxandridas, having made a Truce 
with the 4rzives for 7 days, and perceiving them careleſs 
and ſecure, ſet upon them the third Night, and killing 
ſome, took others Priſoners ; for which being upbraided 
as a Truce-breaker, he ſaid, His Oath did not extend to 

Night as well as Day ; and to hurt a Man's Enemys any 

way, was juſt in the ſight of God and Man : bur for 

all this he could not gain Argos, but running mad flew 
himſelf. A Pyrate ſpoiling his Country, and when he 

was taken, ſaying to him, That having no proviſion * 
8 , 


Hippoda- 
mus. 


Hippocra- 
Fiaas. . 


das. 


Cleomenes. 


= Laconick Apothegms. 
his Men, he forced it from them that had fore, and 


ſhorteſt way to work. One of his Citizens ſaying, A 
King ſhould- be always mild and gracious; he replyed 
true, if he makes not himſelf contemptible. Being in a 


much minded before; and when his Friend wondred at 
it, he ſaid, Why doſt thou wonder at it? I am not the 
ſame Man I was, and ſo do not approve the ſame things. 
Meander the Samian Tyrant flying into Sparta from the 
XZ Perſians, brought much Treaſure with him, and offered 
= Cleomenes as much of it as he would; Cleomenes refuſed, 
and perſwaded the Spartans to baniſh him, leaſt he ſhould 
make any Spartan a Knave; and they taking his Advice, 
baniſhed him the ſame day. | 


MVly inconſtancy proceeds from variety of Times, yours 
from innate Baſeneſs : To another that asked him how he 
"2 ſhould ſecure his preſent - Happineſs; he ſaid, Not to 
truſt all to Fortune. 7 

Le otychidas, the Son of Ariſto, hearing a Prieſt of Orpheus, 
"XZ who was in great Pqyerty, ſay, That all the initiated ſhould 
be happy in another World; ſaid, why then doſt thou 
not dye quickly? and not bewail thy Poverty. 1 
Leo, the Son of Eucratidas, being asked in what City 


Juſtice is ſtrong, and Injuſtice weak. | | 

Luycurgus, the Law-giver , going to reclaim his Citi- 
*X zens from Luxury and Sloath and make them brave 
Men, brought out to them two Dogs of the ſame breed, 
of which one was brought up at home, and the other in 
the Field ; and ſetting Scraps and a Hare before them, the 
one fell to his Meat, and the other to his Hunting: 
| whereupon he ſaid, See my Countrey-men , how Cu- 
ſtom and Exerciſe conduces more to make things brave 


of the Crowd, profits little, unleſs we exerciſe our Lives 
in noble Exploits: When he had divided the Land into 
equal parts, and returning from a Journey in Harveſt 
time, found the Cocks of Wheat equal; Lo was much 
& pleaſed, and faid to his Friends, all Sparta looks like the 
© poſſeſſions of many loving Brothers. Having diſcharged 
every one from their Debts, he endeavoured to divide 
every Man's moveables equally ; but finding the Rich 
== would not endure it, he cryed down all Gold and Sil- 
ver Coin, and made nothing but Iron current; by which 


= means all injuſtice and vain Arts were at once baniſh'd 


out of Sparta; for none would Steal, take Bribes,or Cheat; 
= N b no 


would not willingly give it; He ſaid, Villany goes the 


long Diſeaſe, he conſulted the Prieſts, whom he never 


L.eotychidas, When one ſaid he was inconſtant; ſaid, 
2 


Leotychi- 
9 das. 


a Man might live moſt ſafely ? replyes, In that where Z. 


and excellent, than Nature: Honourable extraction, the Idol 


Leot chi- 


Leonidas. 


Pur AR CB's 


no Merchant, Carver, nor Fortune-Teller would live in 
Sparta, becauſe their Money was of no value; a Shilling's. 8 


worth of it being enough to load a Horſe, for half a Far. 

thing weigh'd an Ægina pound. Deſigning to check all 
Luxury and greedineſs of Wealth, he inſtituted publick 
Meals where all the Citizens were obliged to Eat, yer 
divided them into ſmall Companies; of which Inſtitution 
the reaſon being demanded of him, he replyed, That 


they might more eaſily hear the word of Command; and 


if any deſign were againſt the State few might joynin it; 


and that there might be an equality in Proviſion and Fur. 


niture, both to the Rich and Poor: At theſe Suppers al! 


were to eat heartily, as well as be preſent, or they were 9 


fined ; as appears from the Example of Agis, who return- 
ing from the Camp, ſtaid at home with his Wife the firſt 7 
Night, and ſent for his ſhare, which was not only refu-. 
ſed, but the Ephori fined him the next day for his Fault. 
When by theſe contrivances he had made Wealth ſcarce 7 


deſirable in Sparta, being unfit both for uſe and ſhew; he 2 | 


laughed and ſaid to his Friends, what a brave thing it is 3 


to make Pluto, to appear by our Actions, what indeed he 


is, Blind. The Ephori offended at his Conſtitutions, mu- 


tiny'd againſt him, threw Stones at him, and deſign'd to | 
kill him; but he fled to the Temple of Minerva Chalcidea, 


and was reached by none of them, but Alcander, who 
with a Blow beat out one of his Eyes: The Commonwealth /' 
delivered up Alcander to him, but he would not punih 8 
him, but by kindneſs made him his Friend; yet he built: 
Monument of his Loſs in Minerva's Temple, calling it Opti- 
lets. Being ask d why he did not write his Laws; he ſaid, 
Thoſe that are well inſtructed, know how to uſe them 
mma th When ſome demanded, why he ordered their 


ouſes to be built only with the Axe and Saw; he ſaid, E: 
That my Citizens may have nothing that others value.. 


7 


It being demanded, why he forbad them to war long 


1 
IG + 
{23 


with the ſame Nation; he ſaid, That they might not b 
Experience get our Art: Being asked why he exerciſed 8 


the Virgins Bodys in racing wreſtling, Oc. he anſwered, 
That they might have ſtrength to bear Children, and 
more eaſily undergo the pains of Travail, and if neceſſity 
required, fight for their Country. At certain Solemnitie 
the Virgins went about naked, but no Batchelor was al. 
lowed to be at them; that, as he ſaid, they might be e-. 
ger to marry and ger Children; beſides he ordered for 
the ſame Reaſon, That ſuch as had no Children ſhould 
not have the honour and obſervance paid to the Elders. 
When one asked him why he allowed no Dowry to be 
given with Maids; he faid; That none might be i 8 
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Laconick Apothegms. 
for their Poverty, or courted for their Wealth, but all 
ſame Reaſon he forbad all painting of the Face, and cu- 
riouſneſs in Dreſs and Ornament. Being asked, why he 
made a Law that neither Sex ſhould marry before they 
were of full Age; he anſwer d, That their Children 
might be luſty and ſtrong: and for the ſame reaſon he 
did not allow Husbands to lye all Night with their 
Wives, but to be with their Fellows all Night, and creep 
to them by ſtealth : He forbad all Perfumes, Dyes, and 
drefling as the corruptions of Decency: When one deſired 


him to eſtabliſh a Democracy in Sparta, he ſaid to him, 
Pray Sir go home firſt, and ſet up that form in your own 


Family : And when another asked him why he ordered 
ſuch mean Sacrifices; he ſaid, That all may be able to 


honour the Gods: When one enquired, why he ordered 


his Camp in War to be ſo often chang'd ? he anſwer' d, to 
damage .the Enemy the more. When one demanded, 
why he forbad to ſtorm a Caſtle? He replyed, That no 
brave Man ſhould be kill'd by a Woman, Boy, or Cow- 
ard: When the Thebans asked his advice about the Sacri- 
fices and Lamentations , which they uſed in honour of 


Leucothea ; he gave them his Opinion thus, If you think 


her a Goddeſs don't lament, if a Woman don't ſacrifice 
to her as a Goddeſs. When his Citizens asked how they 
ſhould keep their City from Invaſion ; he ſaid, by being 
poor : He ordered them to nouriſh their Hair, becauſe ir 


makes the Handſome more amiable, and Ugly more ter- 


rible. He ordered them not to perſue their Enemy, that 
they might not be cruel, and make it an advantage to 
fly. 

| Vie uſed to ſay, Truth was indeed better than 


a Lye, but both were to be valued by their Uſefulneſs : L 


and when ſome told him 'twas not becoming his Family, 
who call'd himſelf Hercules's Poſterity ; he ſaid, when the 
Lyon's Skin is too ſhort, the Fox's muſt be piec'd to it. 
When he was upbraided with breaking his Oath at Mile- 
tum, he ſaid , Boys play with Cockalls, and Men with 
Oaths. When the Argives debated with the Lacedæmoni- 
ans about their Confines ; he pulled out his Sword and 
id, That was the beſt Pleader about Confines. A Per- 
fan asking him, what Policy he lik d; he replyed, That 
we ailigns ſtour Men and Cowards ſuitable Re- 
wards. 

Nicander, when he was told that the Argives ſpoke al 
of him; ſaid, They ſuffer for ſpeaking ill of go 
Men: When one asked, why the Spartans wear long Hair 
and Beards? he faid, becauſe Man's natural Ornaments are 

| | Pan- 


choſen for their Virtue and good Manners; and for the | 


79 


Mander. 


Nicander. 
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| Panthoides hearing the excellent Speeches of the Philo- 
Panthoi- ſophers in the Academy, and being ask'd how he lik'd 


das. them; he ſaid, They are good, but of no Profit, ſince 


x you don't uſe them. 
Pauſanias, the Son of Cleomòrotus, ſeeing the Perſians rich 


las. 
unn worth, than poſſeſs things of worth. 
Pauſani as, Son of Pliftonax, being asked why the Spartans 
Pauſanias might not abrogate any of their old Laws; ſaid, becauſe 
4%. Men ought to be ſubje& to Laws, and not Laws to Men. 
He hated Phyſicians, and being told by one he was old; 
ſaid, Tis becauſe you were not my Doctor. | 
Paideretus, hearing a Coward commended; ſaid, We 
Paideretus. ſnould not prafſe Men that are like Women, nor Women 
that are like Men. EEE 
Pleiſtarchus, hearing an Advocate uſe many Jeſts in his 
Pleiſtar- Pleadings ; ſaid, Sir, you don't conſider, that as thoſe that 
chus. often Wreſtle, become Wreſtlers; ſo you by often jeſt- 
8 ing become ridiculous. When one told him a great 
Railer ſpoke well of him ; he anſwer'd, Then he has heard 
I am Dead, for he ſpeaks well of no Man living. 
Polydorus, when the Argives were routed, and he was 
Polydorus, urged to take their City, that had few but Women in it; 
ſaid, I love to conquer Enemies that are my Equals ; be- 
fides, I was ſent to recover our own Territories, and 
not ſeize theirs. x | 
Polycratidas being ſent on an Embaſſy to the King of 
Polycrati- Perſia's Lieutenants, was asked whether he came as a pri- 
das. vate or publick Perſon; he ſaid, If I obtain my Demands, 
as a publick Perſon ; if not, as a private. 
Telecrus being asked , why in Sparta, the Younger riſe 
Telecrus. up to reverence the Elder; he ſaid, to teach them to re- 
verence their Parents. 
; Charillus being asked why Virgins in publick went un- 
Charillus. vail'd, and Women vail'd ? anſwered, Virgins ſeek Hus- 
bands, and Women keep them. Being demanded what 
Government he thought beſt ; he replyed, That in which 
my of the Citizens contend for Virtue without diſtur- 
ance. | 
Obſcure Obſcure Men: A Lacedemonian being ask'd why he 
wore his Beard ſo long; ſaid, That ſeeing my gray Hairs, 
I may do nothing unbecoming them. One ſeeing ſome. 
going ina Chariot; ſaid, I will not fit where I can't re- 
verence my Elders. One plucking a Nightingale, and 
finding a ſmall Body; ſaid, Thou art Voice and nothing 
_ elſe. A Traveller at Sparta ſtanding on one Leg; ſaid 
to one by him, You can't do ſo much: True faid he, 


but every Gooſe can. The Perſian offering to raze a 7 
N that 


Cloaths; ſaid, It had been better they were Men of 7 1 
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bear, ſaying, They ſhould then want a Whetſtone for their 
Courage. When two Brothers differ d, they fined the 
= Father, for letting them be at ſtrife. When one told ſome 
X Spartans upon the Road, that they had good luck, becauſe 
X ſome Robbers were juſt gone; they reply d, Nay, but 
they had good luck, that they met not us. When one 
called Lampis a rich Merchant a happy Man, becauſe he 
had many Ships at Sea; a Spartan ſaid, I like not the hap- 
*X pineſs that hangs by a Cord. When one try'd to make a 
# Carkaſs ſtand upright, and could not; he ſaid, There wants 
| ſomething within. When Philip invaded Sparta, and all 
the Spartans expected to be cut off; he ſaid to one of them, 
What will you do? he anſwer d, Dye bravely ; for we 
"XZ Spartans of all the Greeks have only learn'd to be free, and 
bear no Yoke. When Agis was beaten, Antigonus demand- 
ed 50 Boys Hoſtages; but the Spartans refus'd it, leaſt 
they ſhould imbibe forreign Cuſtoms and prove ſloathful; 
ſaying, They'd give twice as many Women and Old Men; 
but Antigonus refuſing them, and threatning them with 
XZ ſome heavy Affliction ; they reply'd, If it be worſe than 
Death, we ſhall die more readily. An old Man in the 
= Olympick Games wanting a Seat, was laugh'd at by moſt, 
but reſpected * Spartan Youth, and room given him; 
XZ whereupon ſhaking his Head, he ſaid, with tears in his 
Eyes, Good God! How well do all the Greeks know what 
is Good? and yet the Lacedemonians only practiſe it. A 
"X Beggar asking an Alms of a Lacedæmonian, he ſaid, If I 
*X ſhould give thee any thing I ſhould make thee the greater 
Beggar, for he that gave thee firſt, made thee Idle; and 
*X ſo was the cauſe of thy baſe way of living. A Stranger 
at Sparta ſeeing how the Young men reverenc'd the Old, 
ſaid, At Sparta alone tis deſirable to be Old. A Spartan 
going to Athens, and hearing ſome cry Salt-fiſh and Pud - 
ding-Pyes, and ſeeing others gathering Taxes, and keep- 
ing Stews, was ask d how things were at Athens, and ſaid 
All is well; intimating, that the baſeſt things were done 
there, and not diflik'd. A Prieſt initiating a Spartan in 
holy Myſteries, told him, he muſt confeſs his greateſt 
Sins; The Spartan ask'd him, Whether to him, or to the 
XX Gods ? The Prieſt ſaid, to the Gods: Then he rejoyn'd, 
Then do you withdraw. In a Battel when a Spartan“ s 
== Sword was lifted up to ſlay his Enemy, and a Retreat was 
W ſounded, he did not ſtrike ; and being blam'd, ſaid, Tis 
better to obey my Leader, than kill my Enemy. 


that often fought the Spartans, they deſired him to for- 
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Plutarch of Hearing. 


Ince Men of the beſt Senſe, in paſſing from their Mi- 
nority to Manhood, do not caſt off Government, bur 
9 change their Governour ; and inſtead of the School. *# 
Maſter are to ſubmit themſelves to that Divine Guide of 
Humane Life, Reaſon ; being fully inſtru&ed, arid as it 
were Naturaliz'd into Philoſophy : it will be neceſſary for bo 
Hearing me to give ſome Directions about Hearing, which is the 
comment. Senſe that gives the Paſſage of Virtue into the Minds 
a of Vouth; for in reality this Senſe belongs more properly 
f to the Rational Soul, than any other: and whereas there 
are many Organs of the Body which give admiſſion to 
Vice; this of Hearing, is the only Avenue and Inlet of 
Good Inſtructions: Upon which account it is that Xeno- 
crates ſaid, That Children have greater need of a Defence 7 
for their Ears, than Fencers ; becauſe the Ears of the one 
ſuffer'd only by blows, but the Morals of the other by 
Hearing. Wherefore fince it appears that Hearing is of ſo 
great uſe, and no leſs danger to Youth ; I think it com- 
mendable, that they ſhould often conſult with others, 
how they may do it with Benefit. This is indeed contrary 3 
T, ze To the common Cuſtom, for Men generally practice how 
to ſpeak, before they have been us'd to hear: and tho' at 
how ts Tennis they learn how to ſerve and how to take a Ball; 
hear. ne- Vet they will not learn how to receive a Speech before. 
ceſſary 2 they utter any; nor think it worth the while to apply , 
Youth themſelves with Advantage to a Speaker, 41 it 
: be to exhort them to what is decent, to reprehend what 
is regular, or make up a Quarrel; but as Jockeys take Care 
in breeding of Horſes to bring them to rein right, and 
endure the Bitt , ſo ſuch as have the care of educating 
Youth, ſhould breed them to endure hearing, by allowing 
them to ſpeak little and hear much; which commenda- 
tion Spintherus gave that Great Commander Epaminondas, 
ſaying of him, We can hardly ever meet with a Man, who 
knew more and ſpoke leſs : which quality ſome- think 
agreeable to Nature, which has given Man two Ears and 
one Tongue, as a ſecret intimation, That he ought to 
ſpeak leſs than he hears. 
Wherefore if the Hearer will make others Speech bene- 
Rules for ficial to him, he muſt not interrupt the Speaker, nor carp 
hearing. and except againſt every thing he ſays , but patiently ex- 
pect the Concluſion, tho' his Diſcourſe be none a = 
elt; 


taught 


Hearing. "= 
beſt ; and when he has done, allow him time to add if he 
pleaſes, or alter and retract. To repartee too briskly upon 
what has been ſaid, is a breach upon the Laws and Rules 
of Decorum, whereas to bring along with him a modeſt 

and unwearied Attention, has this advantage; that what- 
ever is beneficial in the Diſcourſe he makes it his own; 
and more readily diſcovers what is falſe. Envy and Pre- 
judice repreſent the beſt things unpleaſant and imperti- 
nent; and Men in ſuch circumſtances are pleaſed with no- 
thing leſs than what beſt deſerves their Applauſe, always 
abuſing or perverting what is ſaid. Wherefore he who 
comes to hear, muſt be at a kind of truce and accommo- 
dation with Vain-glory, and preſerve the ſame evenneſs 
and chearfulneſs of humour as he would do at a Feſtival 
Entertainment, or Firſt-fruir Sacrifice ; applauding and en- 
couraging what is ſpoken to the purpoſe; and where he 
fails, receive kindly his readineſs to impart what he 
knows; and where he has done well to attribute it to his 
Study and Dun ; and what he has done amiſs, to Mi- 
ſtake : that as diſcreet Houſe-keepers make an Advantage 
of the Viſits of their Friends; and of thoſe of their Ene- 
mies ; ſo a careful Hearer, from an ill, no leſs, than a 
ood Orator ; becauſe by them he may learn his own 
Kllures, and correct them and avoid them; for there is 
nothing more eaſie, than to diſcover the faults of others, 
but yet 'tis done to no purpoſe if we don't amend our 
own : And if he would but do this, and what he takes 
not to be done well, try himſelf to do better , it would 
much abate of our Cenſorious humour; for tho' tis eaſie 
to object againſt another's Oration, yet to produce a bet- 
ter in the place is extreamly troubleſome. | 
And as a contemptuous, and ſelf-conceited humour is a | 
e hindrance to our hearing, that we can feceive but lit- gdmira- 
le good by it; fo Admiration,tho' it argues a more candid ien prejus 
Diſpoſition, does us a great deal of harm; for falſe and icial fo 
dangerous Principles ſteal upon us, thro' the Authority Hearing: 
of the Speaker; and our own credulity thro' a fond Opi- 
nion of the Speaker, proves a Snare. to us. The Gravity 
of the Speaker, or his way of Delivery, his Magiſterial 
Look, or his aſſuming Pride, eſpecially if applauded by 
a ſenſeleſs Auditory, bears great ſway with a raw and 
unexperienced hearer. The very Expreſſion, if ſweet and 
full, has a ſecret Power to impoſe upon us; and the Pomp. 
of Style cheats the Far, and diſguiſes the Weakneſs of 
an Argument. Wherefore tho! indeed the hearer ought 
fo uſe all the Candour imaginable in praiſing the Spea- 
ker, yet withall he ought to be no leſs Cautious. in yield- 
ing-afſent to what he fays; to 2 upon his * 
Z an 
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and Action with a favourable conſtruction, but to inſpeck 


the uſefulneſs and truth of his Doctrine with the niceſt 
and moſt critical Judgment; that hearers may ceaſe to be 
Malicious, and Speakers do no Miſchief. To this end, 
in hearing we ſhould ſeparate the traſh and trumpery of 
an Oration , and fix upon the more fruitful] and uſeful 

art ; as Bees, who often paſs by the beds of Violets and 
Rope, and fixing on the Prickely Thyme return home 
loaden with Honey. In like manner, a Wiſe Hearer ſhould 

aſs over the flowers of an Oration, and diving into the 
Mind of the Speaker, ſeparate what is neceſſary for his 
own Service to rectify his way of Living, by moderating 


his Affections, lightening his Afflictions, confirming his 
Conſtancy, and | 
and Goodneſs upon the Soul; for as after the Barber has 


irring up Divine Emotions of Virtue 


done his work we conſult the Glaſs, how much more af- 
ter hearing ought we to examine our Minds, whether they 
are more ſedate and ſerene, and not make Pleaſure the end 
of Hearing. To regard only Language and Attick Ele- 
gancy, is much ſuch a fooliſh Humour as to refuſe an An- 
tidote, becauſe it is not out of a China Cup ; or a Coat in 
Winter, becauſe 'tis not made of Attick Wooll. This 
humour it is that hath brought in abundance of Subtlety 
and Sophiſtry into the Schools ; ſo that no man inquires 
into what's Uſeful and Neceflary. _ 

In the next place, it will be convenient to lay down 


How to acł Tome Directions about asking Queſtions ; for tho' he that 


Queſtions, 


is invited to a Diſcourſe muſt keep ſilence, if it be done 
with that Proviſo ; yet when the Speaker encourages him 


to propoſe Queſtions, he muſt take care they be pertinent 


When to 


commend à is to be obſerved ; for to be deficient or exceſſive in it is 


Speaker, 


and of ſome conſequence ; for 'tis ridiculous in a hearer 
to pleaſe himſelf with asking trifling Queſtions. Where. 
fore the Hearer ſhould have great regard to the Genius 
and Talent of a Speaker, to inquire about ſuch things onl 
as lie within the Compaſs of his Knowledge ; not to as 
many things, or often, but give Liberty to others to pro- 
ole their Scruples and receive an Anſwer ; nor for fear 
of being galled or hearing his own, put the Speaker from 


treating upon thoſe Arguments, which, tho' not pleaſing, 


yet are as profitable as Phyſick to the Sick, or a Plaiſter to 
the Wounded : Forthey are highly to be condemned, who 
can admire the Philoſopher ſo long as he treats of indiffe- 
rent things; but if he comes home to themſelves, and 
deals freely with them, can't endure him ; and think 
he goes beyond his ſphere. | | 
In commending Speakers alſo, ſome Caution and Mean 


alike diſingenious. He is a moroſe Auditor whom no pore 
. y (0 
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of an Oration can work upon, out of Pride and Vanity. 
Philoſophy indeed removes all fooliſh Admiration, but 
endeavours not to deſtroy all good Nature and Humanity. 
Thoſe, who are truly Good, take it for a debt to pay 
Honour and Commendation to others where it is 1 
vet to uſe no conſideration at all, but to applaud every 
Word and Syllable, is to offend on the other extream, and 
often diſobliges the Speakers themſelves. A Judge indeed 
ought to hear and determine what's Juſt, without favour 
or affe&jon ; but in Philoſophical Matters, the Hearer is 
is no ways tyed up from being favourable to the Speaker : 
and therefore the Ancients ſer Mercury among the Graces, 
to intimate, that Oratours ought to find a propitious and 
ood-natur'd Audience ; for ſcarce any Man can prove ſo ; 
ull, as not to have ſomething in his Speech that is com- ; 
"Z mendable, as a pertinent Remark, a fit Quotation, a good 
= Deſign, an Elegant Phraſe, or the like; and to each of 0 
ftheſe we ought to give ſome ſuitable Expreſſions of Praiſe 
and Commendation by Voice, Look or Geſture; as not 
lolling from one fide to another, looking earneſtly on the 
XZ Speaker, and attending ſeriouſly with a compoſed Coun- 
tenance and then a ſupercilious Look or forbiddin 
Mien, a roving Eye, or a waving Body: Drumming with 
the heels, a Nod, Whiſper, Scornful Smile, or Negligent 
= Yawning, are all 2 Indecorums in hearing, and care- 
fully to be avoided ; becauſe they ſhew contempt of the 
Speaker. Bur yet in Praiſing we ought to be modeſt and 
decent; neither extravagantly high, nor vainly imperti- 
nent, but judicious in giving a juſt deference to what 
deſerves Praiſe. 3 ; 
Admonitions and Reproofs ought to be taken neither 
altogether inſenſibly, nor ſheepiſhly and unmanlike ; for Hom Ad. 
ſuch as carry off a Reproof careleſsly, and without due onition- 
concern, from a Philoſopher ; grinnig at his Advice, or and Re- 
ſcoffingly praiſing him for it, are ſhameleſs and inſolent, p-oofs are 
and betray an invincible Impudence, but ſhew nothing of to be taken. 
a Manly Confidence or good Aſſurance : For when an 
Exhortation to Amendment of Manners like a bitter Po- 
tion is made up of harſh and unpleaſant words; not to 
hear ſubmiſſively and with ſhame, but to diſſemble and 
ineer, is a certain ſign of a Diſſolute Man; whoſe Soul 
being like callous fleſh, harden'd with Debauchery, will 
receive no Impreſſion. Some indeed are of a contrary 
Diſpoſition, and having felt the ſmart of a rebuke, quite 
run away from Philoſophy ; and tho' they are of an 
healthful diſpoſition of Mind, thro' tenderneſs fly away 
| from their Cure: for as Telephus's Wound was cured by 
the ruſty filings of the Spear that made it ; ſo what Pain 
| £2 F z Philo- 
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PLuTARCH Of a Large Friendſhip. 
Philoſophy makes, it cures and removes. Wherefore he 
that is reproved, muſt endure awhile, and patiently bear 
ſome Pain, as knowing that it will produce a good effect, 
Cure, and not Kill; for as in other Arts, there are many 
things which ſeem troubleſome to Young Beginners, yet 
a fuller Knowledge, and better Acquaintance with them 
makes them agreeable enough; So tho' Philoſophy in its 
firſt terms and Notions may ſeem uncouth and ſtrange , 
yet it ſhould not diſcourage a Man, but he ſhould patiently 
expect that Acquaintance with it, which will make it 


And now after all theſe 


THh and increaſe ; for as 
he ſtays long negleQs his own buſineſs ; ſo he that comes 
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to be inſtructed by another, if he don't exert his own fa. 

culties , he m uy perhaps bear the Name of a Philoſopher, 
el the Darkneſs of his Underſtanding : 

Wherefore we muſt be careful to joyn the Exerciſe of our 


pang ; 
| ſt ſtep 
barely know, but gain a Philoſophical Habit, 


a 
but never diſt 


Invention to our 
Hearing well is the 
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to hving well 


Plutarch of 4 Large Friendſhip. 


* 


we, who have nor yet contracted One N 
ſhip, ſhould be ſo exceeding cautious of having too 


rm Friend- 


dity of :his Many. "Tis much the ſame, as if a Lame Man ſhould 
Diſcourſe fear he ſhould become a Briareus with an 100 hands, ora 
cleared. Blind Man an Argos, all Eyes. And this will appear next 

e Nenn W 
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that ſo, as we believe, That 


leaſant and eaſie; for it will not be long before it comes 
1 with it great light into Big and exciting ar- 
dent Affections to Virtue. 3 
with, proceed either from Baſnfulneſs and Vainglory, ei: 
ther not willing to put the Speaker to the trouble to in- 
form us, or deſiring to ſeem wiſer than we are; where. 
as would we, as Cleanthes and Xenocrates did, confeſs our ® 
Dulneſs, and that we are narrow-mouth'd Veſſels, ſlow of 
Apprehenſion ; it would quicken Diligence, and work 
ſtrange improvements as it did in them 
received Learning ſlowly, kept it ſurely. 7 
ire&ions for Hearing, this 
thing muſt ſtill be remembred, That tho' we receive the 7 
General Rules of Philoſophy that way, yet much muſt 
be ſupplied by our own Induſtry, making the Memory a 
Guide to the Invention; looking on the Diſcourſe. of o. 
thers only as a firſt Principle or Seed, which we muſt che- 
e that comes to borrow Fire, if 


culties that are met 


; who tho they 
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T: may ſeem abſurd, and worthy to be laugh'd at, that ; 
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PLUTARCH Of a Large Frienaſhip. 


to impoſſible, if we conſider, the account Antiquity gives 
concerning true Friends, which always reckons them by 
Pairs, as Theſeus and Perithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Oreſtes 
and Pylades, Pythias and Damon, Epaminondas and Pelopidas; 
as if the Number IW O were the compleat and adzquate 
Meaſure of Friendſhip; and an eager Affection, if divided 
to ſeveral Objects (like a River divided into ſeveral Chan- 
nels) became thereby weak and languiſhing. In Nature 
'tis obſervable, that thoſe Creatures love their Young beſt, 
which Generate and bring forth bur One : And Homer 
deſcribing a Child moſt entirely beloved, calls it, The 
Only begotten ; So tis in Friendſhip ; the Love, that 
conſtitutes it, centers it ſelf in One, and can't be diffuſed 
to a Herd. But tho' this way of arguing ſeems plauſi- 
ble, yet there is no Neceſſity, that we ſhould confine our 
ſelves only to One Friend. Many we may have, if we 
can either find fit Perſons for it, or take pains ſufficient to 
make them ſuch; or bear the inconveniences that attend 


a numerous Acquaintance and Friendſhip. For as to the What Per. 


Perſon, of whom we are to make a Friend, he muſt be ſoy a Friend 


endued with Virtue, as a thing in it ſelf lovely and de- ſhould be. 


ſirable; which conſiſts in a ſweet and w_ temper of 


Mind, and a hvely readineſs in doing good Offices ; than 
which Qualifications nothing is more rarely found in Na- 
ture. To this a familiar Converſation muſt be added, for 
the Perſon whom we deſire to make our Friend, muſt 
not be caſually pick'd up at a Tavern or an Eating-Houſe, 
nor at a promiſcuous Meeting at an Horſe-Race ; but One 
choſen upon long and Mature deliberation, confirm'd by 
ſettled Converſe, and with whom as the Proverb ſays, We 


| have eaten a Bajhel of Salt; which things are indeed almoſt 


inconſiſtent with a numerous Friendſhip ; for if there be 
no ſmall time required to get a great many Perſons toge- 
ther, who can Dance, or Sing well, manage an Eſtate, 
or tutour and educate our Children ; certainly we muſt 
acknowledge it much more difficult to meet with any 
Number of Men duely qualify'd to bear the Character of 
a Friend; who have ſuch an equal Virtue and Honour, as 
only from the pure Obligations of Friendſhip to ſtand by 
us in all turns of Fortune, and with an undaunted and 
ſteady Mind comfort and aſſiſt us in Adverſity, as well as 
rejoyce with us in Proſperity. As therefore Neuxis beim 
blamed for his ſlowneſs in Painting, ſaid, he ſpent a lon 

time in Painting, becauſe he deſign'd his Work ſhould 
laſt for ever; So he that will ſecure a laſting Friendſhip, 
muſt ſo deliberately Judge, and throughly try before he 
ſettles, that he will find it too much Pains to find out 
many true Friends. | 
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PLuTARCH Of a Large Friendſhip 


But tho' tis hard to chooſe many Friends, ſome will 


fay, Tis feaſible enough to maintain a familiarity with 
many, and have a large Acquaintance ; but even this is, 


if not altogether impoſſible, yet very inconvenient, and 
hardly practicable; for Familiarity and Converſe are the 
enuine Products and Enjoyments of true Friendſhip, and 
the higheſt pleaſure of the beſt Friends is a free Commu- 
nication of all Thoughts, Deſigns and Councils, which 
nothing but Death can diſſolve. Now much Acquain- 
tance has a clear contrary Event; for whereas ſingle 
Friendſhip by kind diſcourſes and good offices cements, 
unites, and condenſes two Parties into one; this diſ- 
unites, breaks and rends the bond in ſunder, diſtra&s our 
Inclinations with too much variety ; and ſo the agree- 


able mixture of Affection, which is the only Cement of 


true Friendſhip is loſt; and we are rendred unable to do 


the many kind Offices of true Friends one to another, thro* 


the different Natures, and various Intereſts of the Perſons. 


In which caſe, as tis utterly impoſſible to anſwer the Re- 
queſts of all, ſo 'tis abſurd to gratify None, and to ſerve 
only One diſobligeth the Reſt ; for none of thoſe, who 
thinks he has a Right to our Kindneſs, but will high! 


reſent the Neglect. Indeed Men commonly overlook theſe 


and ſuch like inconveniences of a numerous Acquaintance, 
and take only a proſpect of the Advantages of it; not 
conſidering, that he that employs many Aſſiſtants in his 


Affairs, muſt in gratitude repay their Services when — 


Large 
Friendſbip 
wot to be 


| ſought. 


call for them; ſo that a Man of many Friends can't boa 
truely of any other Privilege but of being a Slave to ma- 
ny, and ſharing in all the Buſineſs, Cares, and Diſquiets 


that befall them; wherefore tis moſt adviſable (as P)- 


thagiras remarks) not to ſhake hands with many, ſince the 
Miſchiefs and Inconveniences much overballance the Be- 
nefits, and make Life hardly tolerable to all generous 
tempers : For if we have. many Friends, we muſt have 
many Enemies; Friendſhip obliging to reſent the Affronts 
and Injuries of each other. Nay, Your Friends will cre- 
ate trouble and uneaſineſs to you, by envying, calumnia- 
ting, and undermining one another, every one ſeeking to 
engroſs the whole Kindneſs of thoſe they love ; and ſo 


_ wheever is Ambitious of a multitude of Friends, by his 


own Folly makes himſelf a company of Vexatious Ene- 


mies, which are ſuch a burden, that tho' we may have 


comfort from ſome, 'tis not enough to ballance the trou- 
ble from the reſt. Beſides, If real Friendſhip has its Ori- 
ine from likeneſs,as we may find even in the brute Beaſts; 
y what Motive can we imagine any league of Amity 
can be kept inviolable amidſt a multitude of various hu- 
mours 
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mours and deſires ? unleſs like Proteus we can put on 


all ſhapes and humours at the ſame time; which is juſt 
oppoſite to the Nature of Friendſhip, which makes Men 


ſteady and conſtant in all their Actions. 


— 


— 


Plutarch's Firſt Oration concerning the Fortunie and 
Virtue of Alexander the Great. 


rite, and aſſerts him the ' Maſter-piece of her con- Fortune ns 
tinual Favours; but Philoſophy, or rather Alexander cauſe of 
himſelf, who in all his Expeditions took Prudence, Pa- Alexan- 
tience, Fortitude and Steadineſs of Mind, for his chiefeſt der's 
Guides and Counſellors, ſcorns the very thoughts of ha- greatneſs. 
ving receiv'd his Empire at her hands ; and therefore me- 
thinks I hear him thus contradicting Fortune aſcribing his 
Atchievements to her ſelf. Envy not my Virtue, nor go about 


Ex: challenges Alexander for her ſpecial Favou- 


to detract from mine Honour: Darius was a Fabrick of thy own 


rearing, being made the Monarch of all Perſia from a ſervile 
Eſtate ; and Sardanapalus was indeed thy Favourite, who from 
a Comber of Wooll was raid d to Wear à Crown ; but I wear no 
Diadem but what I won, and Govern no more than I ſubdu'd. 
Boaſt thy ſelf in thoſe Kings that never felt a Wound : for they 
are Fortunate, whom thou gaveſt Thrones to, as their Patrimony ; 
but my Body carries the Marks of thy Unkindneſs, who ever 
foughteſt againſt me as an Enemy rather than aſſiſtedſt me as 4 
Friend; what multitudes of Wounds and Dangers did I undergo, 
to make the World my Own? and what Nations either among the 
Grecians or Barbarians were my Friends, till I forced them? 
So that what I had I got, and may not thank thee for any of thy 
favours, And indeed, Philip's Treaſures at his Death were 


— 


5 o low, his Troubles ſo many and Menacing, himſelf ſo 


Young, his Army ſo ſmall, (being but 30000 Foot, and 

5000 Horſe) that Alexander ſeemed too raſh and daringly 
inconſiderate to project a Supream Dominion with ſo ſlen- 

der a Support, eſpecially, when he was ſure to meet with 

ſo great an Oppoſition. But he invaded Perſia with grea- Philoſophy 
ter Aſſiſtance from Ariſtotle than his Father Philip, being Alexan- 
fitted for the moſt ſplendid Enterprizes with all the choi- qerꝰ's Pro- 
ceſt Principles of Magnanimity, Conſideration, and a Vir- viſion for 
tuous Fortitude. His Philoſophical Learning, and Com- ue 
mentaries concerning his contempt of Fear, about Forti- 
tude, Temperance, and Nobleneſs of Spirit, were his real 


Cabinet Proviſion; which he always carry d about with him 


for his perſonal uſe. He was a very great Philoſopher, as 
| | we 


— — — 


1 
= 
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we ſhall ſoon find by what he ſaid, and what he acted, 

and by his Regal Diſcipline, which take in Order. | 

And firſt as to Alexander's Diſcipline , He taught the 

Alexan- Hrcanians the conveniency of Wedlock ; and introduced 
ders Diſ- Husbandry among the A acoſtaus; he perſwaded the Sog- 
„ dians to preſerve, not kill, as their Cuſtom was, their 
Aged Parents ; the Perſians to reverence, not marry their 
Mothers; and the Scythians to bury, not eat their dead 
Parents. In fine, tho' Plato deviſed a Good Common- 
wealth, yet he never could ſet it up; but Alexander built 


oipline. 


70 Cities among the Barbarous Nations, and ſet up the 


Grecian Cuſtoms all over Aſia, weaning the People from 


their Savage way of Living; and ſo they were made more 


happy whom Alexander vanquiſh'd, than they who never 
came under his Yoke. If then Philoſophers aſſume to 
themſelves the higheſt Applauſe for civilizing rude and 
illiterate Men, certainly Alexander muſt be acknowledged 
the Chiefeſt of Philoſophers , who brought ſo many Na- 
tions from their brutiſh Cuſtoms to Order and Govern- 
ment. Nor did his Actions favour leſs of Philoſophy, 
Alexan- for he made good his Words by his Deeds: for as Ari- 


ders Ac-fotle ſagely adviſed him, he did not rule the Grecians as a 


tions. moderate Prince, and inſult over the Barbarians as an Ab- 


ſolute Tyrant, counting the one his Friends and Dome- 


ſticks, but treating the other as brute Beaſts; but believ- 
ing himſelf to ſent from Heaven as the Common 
Arbiter of all Nations; after he had brought them under 
his Dominion, he mixed all their Manners and Cuſtoms 
together; and ordained, that every one ſhould take the 
whole habitable World for their Country, of which his 
Camp was the Metropolis; and that all his Friends and 
Kindred ſhould be good and Virtuous, and none accounted 
Barbarians and Forreigners but Vicious Perſons and Cow- 
ards; which when Demaratus the Corinthian ſaw at Suſa, 


he bewailed the Deceaſed Grecians, that had not liv'd to ſee 


His put- Alexander on Darius's Throne. Indeed tis ſaid, That when 
ting on th , he conſider' d the Eaſtern Garments, he preferr'd the Per- 
Perſian Jan before the Macedonian habit, tho the meaner and more 
Garments frugal 3 but he did it, not as affecting the Barbarian Gal- 
defended lantry ( for he would not wear their Gaudy Tur- 
| " bant, Candys, Cc.) bur as a Philoſopher and Com- 
mon Governour of both, he labour'd to win the Affection 

IC of the Conquered by conforming to the Mode of their 

| Country, and allay their inbred fury by ſubmitting to 
their Cuſtomary courſe of Life. And ſhall we blame his 
Management for this, and not rather admire his Wiſdom ? 

who by this flight ſubdued their Minds, as well as their 

Bodies? and ſo laid the Foundation for that vaſt Deſign, 
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and Virtue of Alexander the Great. 


which was the end of his Atchievements, not to Pillage 
Aſia, like a Robber ; but to ſubdue all the Kingdoms of 


the Earth under One Form of Government, and to make 
One Nation of all Mankind. And I doubt not, but had 
not the Deity recalled him too ſoon, One Law had over- 
look d all the World, and One form of Juſtice had been 
the Common Light of the Univerſe; while now that 
Part of the World which Alexander never ſaw, remains 
without a Sun. nd | : 

As to his Sayings, as they diſcover the Diſpoſitions and 
Inclinations of mens Souls, ſo they ſhewed him a great 
Philoſopher ; fo that ſetting aſide his Deſcent and Autho- 


rity, you'd believe them the Sentences of Socrates, Plato, 


or Pythagoras. In his Childhood, when his Playfellows 
rſwaded him to run at the Olympick Games, becauſe 

e was ſwift of foot; he ask d, Whether there were any 
Kings to contend with him? and they replying, no: He 
ſaid, The conteſt then is unequal and unjuſt, for Kings 
get no honour by overcoming private Perſons ; but pri- 
vate Men eternize their Fame by getting a Victory over 


Kings. His Father Philip being waunded through the 


Thigh by the Tribali, which cauſed him to limp: he 
ſaid, Father, Shew your ſelf in Publick, that your Gate 


may keep your Courage in Memory. 
Theſe were but the Seeds of Virtue, which ſhewed 


_ themſelves fully in his after-age; for he proved himſelf to 


have a true Philoſopher's Soul by his Love of Wiſdom, 
and chiefly by his Admiration of Wiſemen. Ariſtotle, his 


| Maſter, was ever in great eſteem with him, and he made 


Anaxarchus, the Muſician, one of his Friends. To Pyrrhon 
the firſt time he ſaw him, he gave 1000 Crowns in Gold, 
and made Xenocrates, Plato's Companion, a preſent of 200 
Talents. Laſtly, He made Oniſceratus, the Scholar of Pio- 
genes the Cynick, chief of his Provincial Preſidents. And 
when he met Diogenes himſelf at Corinth, and diſcourſed 
him, he was ſo pleaſed with his Courſe of Life and Sen- 
tentious Learning, that he ſaid, Had he not been Alex- 
ander, he would * been Diogenes; i. e. He would have 


been a Philoſopher in Words, if he had not been ſo in 


Deeds. And now do not ſuch As as theſe demonſtrate 
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Alexan. 
der's 
Sayings. 


His Kind. 5 
neſs to wiſe 


Men. 


Alexander to be led by the Principles of Fortitude, Juſtice, 


Mildneſs and Temperance ? and not that he was the Ob- 
je& of Fortune's favours, thro' an impetuous Current of 


Succeſs ? He acted in all things with a Decorum and Con- Aje,,n. 
fideration, and a ſober and intelligent Conduct, as the Ef- ders Phi. 
fect of all Virtues meeting together in him: He had a loſophy. 


warlike Humanity , meek Fortitude , a liberal Frugality, 
chaſte Amours, buſy Relaxations, and laborious Recrea- 


tions. 
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tions. To Offenders againſt Law, he was ſevere ; to the 


Unfortunate, pitiful ; to Enemies, terrible ; ro Captives, 
merciful. In fine, In all things he was Philoſophical ; 
He reftrain'd his Luſt from Roxans's Beauty and marry'd 
her, Philoſophically ; He pity'd Parius's Fall, Philoſophi- 
cally , and taught Hepheſtien Privacy by ſealing up his 
Mouth, Philoſophically— And, indeed if theſe. were not 
true Philoſophical Acts, where ſhall we find others? Did 
Xenocrates act like a Philoſopher in refuſing 50 Talents of- 
fer'd him by Alexander ? and was not his Bounty as Philo- 
ſophical ? for tis as great contempt of Riches to give it 
away, as not to accept it. Were thoſe Philoſophers, who 
have left ſublime Apothegms upon the Contempt of Death? 
and did not Alexander outdo them in ruſhing without fear 


into the Mouth, as it were, of it? Yea,doubtleſs; for Peril 


often chaſeth away Judgment, but he that is never ſcared 
from his Principles is the true Philoſopher. 


—— — 


— 


Plutarch's Second Oration, Concerning the Fortune 


and Virtue of Alexander the Great. 


of Alexander, it may be added, That it is obſer- 

vable, that the Age when he flouriſhed had the 
happineſs to abound in ſeveral Sciences, and Perſons of 
tranſcending Natural Endowments;which may be aſcribed 
to Alexander's favour , who was a good Judge of their 
Worth, and rewarder of it : For as the temperature of the 
Seaſon and ſoftneſs of the Air produce plenty of Grain 


£ © what was ſpoken Yeſterday in Commendation 


and Fruit; ſo the favour encouragement and bounty of 


Princes, increaſes the number of Aſpiring Wits, and ad- 
vances Perfection in Sciences; as on the other ſide, by 
the Envy, Covetouſneſs, and Diſcouragement of ſuch as 
are in Power, all things of that nature are extinguiſh'd. 
For what advancement of Learning can be expected un- 
der ſuch, as Dionyſius the Tyrant, who baniſh'd Pholexenus 
the Poet; or Alexander the Pheræan, who inſtead of reward- 
ing, went to ſtab the Tragedian that mov'd his Paſſions. 


But Alexander, having learn'd from his great Anceſtors 


Eacides and Hercules how to exerciſe his perſonal Strength 
and Abilities, made it his own Buſineſs to excel others 
in the Art of War, and gave to other Arts their due Ho- 
nour and Eſteem without the leaſt Emulation ; embra- 
cing and favouring what was Noble and Elegant in all. 
In his time the two Tragœdians Theſſalus and Athenodorus 

| flouriſh'd, 


rere 
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flouriſh'd, and contended for the Prize, the Judges being His bounty 
the Chief Captains of the Age; and tho Alexander ſaid, to ſuch as 
He had rather loſe Part of his Kingdom, than ſee Theſſalus excelled in 
vanquiſh'd ; yet when the Judgment was given againſt Learning. 
him, he ſubmitted to Juſtice without blaming the Judges. 
To the Comœdian Scarpheus, who in his Play inſerted an 
Ingenious Petition by way of Begging , he gave 10 Ta- 
Jents for the Conceit ; and for Ariſtonius the Phyſician, who 
was an excellent Muſician and died in the Battle , he ſer 
up his Image in Braſs in the Temple of Pythian Apollo, 
with a Harp in one hand, and a Spear in the other. To 
Lyſippws, who made Alexander's Statue very exactly and 
lively, he gave the ſole Patent for making his Statues 
and when S!aſocrates offer d to cut Athos into his Image, 
he praiſed the Spirit and Ingenuity of the Artiſt ; but 
ſaid, ſnowy Caucaſus and towering Emodius, Tanais and the 
Caſpian Sea, are the Eternal Monuments of our Renown. 
Wherefore as it is impoſſible that a Coloſſus ſhould ever be 
made by Fortune without the help of Art, tho' all Mate- 
rials were ready, much leſs 1s it probable that ſo great a | 
Perſonage as Alexander ſhould be the Workmanſhip of For- p;»tye 
tune without the Aſſiſtance of Virtue ; for tho' the may ade A 
make a Man the Potent Maſter of Arms, Horſes, Moneys, jexander 
and wealthy Cities; yet unleſs he knows how to uſe great. 
them, he ſhall find them rather to be deſtructive and 
dangerous, than Aids to advance his Power and Magni- 
ficence. The Mind alone, is that which gives both AC 
ſiſtance and Ornament ; the Mind that overcomes , that 
excels and acts the Kingly Part; while other things do 
but overthrow and depreſs the Poſſeſſors void of Virtue. 
Let Fortune, if ſhe can, with all the Aſſiſtances of Arms, 
Horſes, Weapons, and Moneys make an Aridæus, Ochus, 
Amaſis, Oarſes or Tigranes famous; Fortune makes her Fa- 
vourites little, poor ſpirited, and puſillanimous : where- 
fore ſhe ought rather to attribute all her proſperity to 
Alexander, than claim his as her due; for as Alexander him- 
ſelf ſaid to Hepheſtion quarrelling with Craterus, What ſignal 
Atchievement can'ſt thou pretend to without thy Alexan- 
der? So may we ſay to Fortune of that time, Where 
would thy grandure have been, where thy glory, vaſt 
Empire, and invincibility, ſhould any one have bereaved 
thee of thy Alexander? Who ever obtain'd Renown by 
Folly, and Wickedneſs ? ſeparate Virtue from the fortu- 
nate, and they every where appear little ; when Fortune 
brings a perſon of a poor and narrow Soul upon the 
Stage of weighty and glorious Actions, ſhe does but ex- 
po and diſgrace him, as a perſon whom the Vanity of 

is ill Conduct has rendred wortbleſs. So that true * 
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94 PruTARcH Of the Fortune 
deur doth not conſiſt in Poſſeſſion, but in the Uſe of no- 
ble Means; and with all theſe Royal Qualities was Alex- 
ander endued; Vix. Virtue, Underſtanding, and Wiſdom. 

But ſome think to ſully this Great Hero's Memory with 
Alexan- this Accuſation, That he was given to Wine. But if this 
der char. were true, yet it cannot be ſaid, that Great Alexander ever 
ged with gave himſelf that Liberty in the heat of Action, or was 
Drunken. ever drunk with the Pride of his Conqueſts, or vaſt 
neſs. Power; when others intoxicated with the ſmalleſt part 
of his Proſperity, have ceaſed to be Maſters of them- 
ſelves ; as Clytus, who call'd himſelf Neptune; and Diony- 
ſius the Younger, the Son of Apollo: Others have aſſum'd 
the Titles of Benefactors, Glorious Conquerors, Preſer- 
vers, Great and Magnificent, a little Crumb of his Power 
ſwelling them to an 1 height of Pride and Vain- 
glory. As for Alexander, his Temperance was equal to 
The charge his Fortitude. He never deſir d the ſight of a Virgin 
confuted. that was unwilling ; and thoſe he ſaw, he paſſed by, as if 
he had not ſeen them. He was mild and affable to all 
others, only proud and lofty to the Fair. He married 
Roxana meerly for Love; and Statyra, Dariuss Daughter, 
only out of State Policy. His behaviour was ſo excel- 
lent to Darius's Wife, both living, and Dead, that Darius 
hearing of it could not believe it; and when he found it 
certain, he not only applauded the happineſs of the Per- 
ſians, in whoſe fate ſince it was to be vanquiſh'd, it was 
to be done by ſuch a Perſon ; but pray'd to Jupiter that 
he would ſuffer none but Alexander to fit on the Throne 
of Cyrus, ſo true it is, that Virtue is continually Victor. 
But we will ſuppoſe, that his Acts of main Force and 
Violence, as the taking of Arbela, Tyre, Halicarnaſſus, were 
Acts of Fortune; yet his Prudence and Temperance were 
not. Fortune, did not preſerve him impregnable againſt 
his pleaſure, and the Aſſaults of his fervent Deſires ; 
which were the Weapons by which he overcame Darius 
Chiefly, who beheld with Admiration his Royal Virtues 
and yielded up his Kingdom to him, as moſt worthy of 
it; and if he arrived at all this by the Afﬀiſtance of For- 
tune, he is to be acknowledged ſo much the greater, be- 
cauſe he made fo glorious a uſe of her: So that the 
more any Man extolls his Fortune,he advances his Virtue. 

And now let us take a review of Alexander's Life an 

Alexan- Actions from the firſt to the laſt, and ſee what were the 
der's acti- works of Fortune which made him ſo great. Did he 
ons not im- aſcend the Throne of Cyrus, as Darius Hiſtaſpis did, by the 
putable to neighing of a Horſe? or the Son of Paryſatis by the help 
Fortune, of an Eunuch ? Was he fetch'd from a mean and poor 

Life to the Throne, as Ahnomus was at Paphos! Or _— 
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the Oracles point him out by the flying of an Eagle, as 
it did Ægon at Argos? To theſe Men indeed, Fortune was 
very kind, who created them Kings ſuddenly and eaſily; 
changed their Habits and Names, when they ne'er expe- 
Qed or ever hoped for any ſuch thing; but Fortune pour- 
ed no ſuch Favours as theſe upon Alexander : he had 
nothing, but what he firſt merited ; he enjoyed no fame 
or renown for any thing but what he ſwet and bled for. 
Nothing came gratis to him, without the Price of great At- 
chievements and illuſtrious Actions. He quench'd his thirſt 
in Rivers mix'd with Blood, and graz'd the Fields to ſa- 
eisfic his preſent hunger; he march'd over Bridges of Dead 
Carkaſſes, and Nations cover'd with Snow. He never 
took City by Surprize, or met with ſo much as Trea- 
chery to welcome him any where. If Difficulties, and 
Obſtacles in all Undertakings, if vaſt Performances, if a 
Body wounded, mangled, batter'd and bruis'd from head 
to foot be badges of Fortune's favours, then Alexander was 
her ſpecial Favourite; but if not, we muſt judge, that 
there was never any Prince to whom ſhe ever was more 
Unkind, tho' ſhe has been ſevere enough to ſeveral ; for Fortune 
however other Princes have been deſtroy'd by her with Alexan- 
a ſwift Deſtru&ion, yet ſhe prolong'd her Malice and per- der's Ene« 
ſiſted as implacable to him. As to Hercules; what mon- my. 
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+ ſtrous Gyants did ſhe oppoſe againſt him? Which of his 
18 Enemies did ſhe not fortifie with ſtore of Arms, deep 
it Rivers, ſteep Mountains, and maſſy Elephants? Had not 
in Alexander been a Perſon of tranſcendent Wiſdom , and 
Fa actuated by the impulſe of a more than Ordinary Virtue, 
4 he would have truſted to Fortune, and not engag'd him- 
15 ſelf in ſuch reſtleſs Actions. He deſervedly retain'd in his 
re Mind the Opinion of his being the Son of Jupiter Ammon. 
| | For who but one deſcended from a God, Hercules excepted, 
6 ever undertook and finiſh'd ſuch hazardous and toiltome 
5 Labours as he did; and this not for the Lucre of Gold, or 
bs Poſſeſſion of Medean Women ; but for ends purely noble 
0 and glorious, to reduce all Mankind, as it were into one 
52 Family, under one Government, and the ſame Cuſtom of 
wy Intercourſe and Converſation. Theſe brave deſigns were 
he always in his Eye, and nothing but Fortune did croſs 
+ them; for when he haſted over into Aſia after his Fathers 
oY Interrment, Fortune kept him back, creating a thouſand 
hh Vexatious Troubles to delay and ſtop him. As the 7 
he riun, and Triballick Wars, and the Commotions of Thebes 
he and of Greece, When he had ſurmounted theſe Diffi- 
elo culties, what favours did Fortune heap upon him for his 
I.” Expedition? Did ſhe give him vaſt Treafures, and Ar- 
did mies ſuitable to his Undertaking? No; Little elſe but 


Poverty 
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Alexan- Poverty and Hope, beſides Virtues ; for in his Army way 

der's Ar- a ſurpaſſing deſire of Glory, and an Emulation and noble 

my. Strife to excel in Honour and Virtue; and in himſelf Pie- 
ty towards the Gods, Fidelity to his Friends, Generous 
Slay, Temperance, Skill in War, Contemptof Death, 
Magnanimity, Humanity, Aﬀability, and an effectual pur- 
poſe to follow the Steps of Virtue; and if theſe be all 
the Gifts of Fortune, then is Virtue only an aiery Fiction, 
and a word in requeſt among the frivolous Diſcourſes of 
Morality, feign'd and magnify'd by Philoſophers and Law= 
givers; but if they be the Divine effects of Reaſon, cer- M! 


t. 
tainly he was not Fortune's, but Minerva's Son; having N 
the Wiſdom of Cyrus, the Temperance of Ageſilaus, the 4 


Skill of Philip, com of Braſidas, and Policy of Pericles, 
Nor did Fortune purſue him with greater kindneſs thro' pr 


his whole Aan Expedition, for not to mention the many ass 
Dangers ſhe plunged him into, how did ſhe deal wit WS he 
him when in the heat of his Courage he threw himſelf FF w 
into the City of the Oxydrace? Did ſhe not incloſe and uon 
immure him up in it for a Prey to his worthleſs Enemies? bu 
who aſſail'd him on every ſide with Spears, Darts, & Swords; M. 
and when his Friends made all the haſte they could tai 
to his Aſſiſtance, did ſhe not break the Scaling-Ladders by 
to prevent it? and when three got over the Wall and ſtood Nc 
up in his Defence, did ſne not diſpatch one of them im- Di 


mediately, and made the others unſerviceable by Wounds? ak 
leaving him deſtitute of all Aid, not only to the Deſtru- ply 
ction of his Life, but which was much greater, his Fame anc 


and Renown : Had he faln by the hand of Darius, or by old 
the Courage of the Perſians fighting valiantly for the de- the 
fence of their King, he had dy'd bravely, and Fortune am. 
might have ſeem'd to honour him with a Noble fall; but Ma 


for her to entice him thro' Curioſity into the Fartheſt ne 
nook of Barbariſm, and there overwhelm him with ig- 2K. 


noble Weapons, how unkind was it? but as his own bee 
Virtue and Courage did not forſake him in this Danger, ſeom 
ſo neither did his Friends, who hazarded their own Lives off 
to ſave his. Here we might have ſeen a Battle between halt 
Fortune on the Barbarians Fe, and Virtue on Alexander's; 2 Fe 
which thro' Proweſs, Friendſhip and Fidelity vanquiſh's and 
Fortune's Favourites; and ſo Alexander eſcaped their hands, Bod 
not 12 but Courage and Virtue, which prov'd Pos'c 
at laſt his beſt Phyſician in healing the dangerous Wound ferio 
he had receiv'd by a Dart; which when his Friends feared | time 
to pull, he ſaid, Fear not for me, how ſhall I believe you [Mt Chlo 
contemners of Death in your ſelves, who fear mine ? K wW 
| 3 e w 
with 
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Plutarch's Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men. 
Eriander being order'd by the Dreams of Meliſſa to offer 
P a great Sacrifice to Venus, which he had neglected = 
awhile out of love to his Mother, lately dead, pre- The Wiſe 
pared a great Entertainment for the Wiſe Men of Greece ; Men more 
which were not Seven, as is the common report, but thanSeven; 
twice the Number, and more. In their way Niloxenus the 
FR Naucratian, who was acquainted with Thales and Solon in 
Egypt, overtook them with a Letter to Bias, containing 
a hard Queſtion, and if he could not ſolve it, he was to 
propound it to all of them. Thales reply'd, he'l reſolve it 
"FR as readily as he did the Queſtion, Which part of the Beaſt 
he Sacrific'd was beſt, and worſt? and he ſaid the Tongue; 
which act gain'd him the Reputation of a Wiſe Man. Ni- 


| 

J 

loxenus reply d, twas not that only that made him famous; 
but his Acquaintance and Friendſhip with Kings and great 

; Men, whereas you are a King-hater, as appears from cer- Thales 4 
| 7 cain Sayings of yours preſented to Amaſic, viz. Being ask'd King-has 
bu Malpagoras, What was the moſt abſurd thing you took ter: 

| Notice of ? You reply'd, an old King. And again in a 

. Diſpute about Beaſts, you affirm'd, That of Wild Beaſts 

- a King, and of Tame a Flatterer was the worſt. Thales re- 


» ply'd, That this laſt was Pittacuss Aſſertion to Marſylus, 

> and ſpoken in Jeſt; and J ſaid not an old King, but an 
old Pilot: But however, as the Boy that hit his Stepmo- 
ther, when he flung a Stone at a Dog, faid, It was not 

e mmiſs, ſo ſay I; for I therefore eſteem'd Solon à good 

t |*& Man becauſe he would not be a King. And Pittacus had 

t never ſaid, How hard is it to be good? if he had not been 

- = 2King. And Periander is ſick of the ſame Difeaſe, but that 

n be converſes with Wiſe Men and gives ear to their whole- 

r, ſiem Diſcourſes, rejecting Thraſybulus's Advice of chopping 

s off the Heads of the Nobility, and opprefling the Commo- 

n | nalty. But (continues he) this is impertinent Chat for 

7 | a Feaſt. Our Diſcourſe ought to be ſuitable to the End hat Coma 
d nd Deſign of our meeting; for as we adorn and trim our payy is beft 
8. Bodies upon ſuch Occaſions, ſo our Minds ſhould be com- at a Feaſt: 
d pos'd to an agreeable Temper, to be ſometimes grave and 

d ferious, ſometimes pleaſant, ſometimes to hear; and ſome- 

d times to divert the Company with Speech: Wherefore as 

u Clos Prudence is to be uſed on the one ſide, who when 


he was invited to a Feaſt; ſent to know the Gueſts before 
he would promiſe to go; ſaying; he would not aſſociate 
with any Rabble, * . Fellow ſpoiling * _ 
p irt 
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Mirth of a Feaſt; ſo on the other fide is the Egyptian, 


Caution not to be neglected, who at their Feaſts ſer a Ske. 


leton before their Gueſts with this Motto, Remember that 
you ſball be ſhortly ſuch, to prevent all Exceſſes, as Gluttony, 
and Drunkenneſs, and that a due regard might be had to 
mutual Love and Friendſhip. | 

With theſe and ſuch like Diſcourſes they diverted them- 
ſelves by the way, and at length they came to the Houſe, 
where they met in the Porch Anacharſis, with a young Wo- 
man nam'd Eumetis combing his Head. She was a Perſon 
of Sagacity and Knowledge, and was ſo obliging to Ana. 
charſis, becauſe he was a Learn'd and Temperate Man, and 
taught her the way of Dieting and Phyſicking the Sick 
uſed among the Scyt hians. Thales paſs'd by her with a Com- 
pliment, and went into the Houſe, where he met Alexi- 
demus the Mileſian, the Baſe-born Son of Thraſibulus the 
Tyrant, in a great Paſſion, complaining, that Periander had 
put an inſufferable Affront upon him, by ſeating him in a 
place unbecoming his Perſon and Character, below the 
Zolians and Iſlanders. Thales hearing this, ſaid to him, Do 


you think the Place makes a Man better or worſe, as the 


Egyptians hold the Stars are greater, or leſs for their Poſi- 
tion ? You are more fooliſh than the Spartan ; who being 
ſet in the loweſt place, ſaid, You are wiſe to bring this Seat 
into repute. It is a frivolous Conſideration, where; or be- 


low whom, we ſit; and tis Wiſdom to be pleas'd with 


the Company with whom we ſit, and not pettiſhly repine 
at our Hoſt. Theſe words no ways pleaſed Alexidemus, 


and ſo he march'd off. While Thales was thus diſcour- Þ* 
ſing, Periander deſir d him to go in, and to give him his- 


Judgment of a Monſter in Nature, as he thought ; at 
which he was mightily concerned , and his Sacrifice poi- 
Juted : It was a Child born of a Mare, having the Upper 
Parts to the Arm like a Man, and the reſt of the Body 
like a Horſe, and cry'd like a Child. The Company 
thought it portentous and fatal ; but Thales told Periander 
thus, "Tis my Advice, either let not Men keep your Mares, 
or give them leave to Marry: Whereupon he laugh'd ; 
and faid, I believe the Prodigy is at an end by the loſs of 
Alexidemuss good Company, and ſo they went to Supper. 
at which Thales bidding Nilexenus ſhew Bias the King's 
Problems; he anſwer'd, Bacchus is the beſt Interpreter, 
Don't ſcare me with them till I have my Belly full of 
Wine. Many Jeſts more paſſed as they were Eating, and 
many Commendations of Periander's Frugality , and then 
they roſe from Table. After Supper upon the Occaſion 
of Meliſa's playing on the Muſick to them, and diſtribu- 


ting Garlands to every one of them, Ardalus enquired of 


Ana- 
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Anacharſis, Whether there were Women-Fidlers in Scythia? 

s and he ſmartly reply'd, No; nor Vines. He again en- 4 way 10 
2 quir'd of him, Whether the Scyrhians had any Gods? He Drink up 
, ſaid, Ves; and ſuch as are better pleas'd with Mens Voi- the Sea: 
o ces, than with the Sound of Flutes and Pipes. After this 
Vas a ſhort Silence, and Periander made Room for Nitoxe- 

- | nus to preſent his Letter to Bias, in which this Queſtion 

, was put to him, How he ſhould perform the King of 


- BY F@#rhizpia's Demand, who obliged him to drink up the O- 
* cean? and he would give him divers Cities and Towns: 
Amaſie deſird a ſpeedy Anſwer, and Niloxenus urg'd him 
to conſider what could be done. Then Bias ſaid, I con- 
ceive the #:hiopian means the Waters now in the Ocean; 
Let Amas then require him to ſtop all Currents into the 
Sea, and he will then drink it off immediately. Niloxenus 
was mightily pleas'd with the Anſwer, and departed home 
with it: Chilo at parting bidding him tell his Maſter, 
That he had better ſtudy how to Govern well, than Drink 
up the Sea. | | ERS, 
Upon this Advice, Periander adviſed them to pay him The Op! 
the firſt Fruits, and give their Advice freely how he ions of the 
ſhould a& the part of a good Governour. And Solon be- Wiſe Men 
ing oldeſt, began and ſaid, I conceive, that Monarch whe- gþgyue Mo- 
ther King or Tyrant, were infinitely to be commended narchy. 
that would change his Monarchy into a Common-wealth, 
Bias ſubjoyned, And would be firſt in conforming to the 
Laws of his Country. Thales added, I reckon'that Prince 
Happy, who being old dies a Natural Death. — 
further propos'd , If he alone. be a wife Man. Cleobulus 
added, If he truſts none of his Courtiers, or Favourites, 
or Council too much. Pittacus gave his Opinion thus, If 
his Subjects have greater love for his Perſon, than fear of 
his Power. Laſtly , Chilo thus concluded; A Magiſtrate 
of that high Dignity ought to have Thoughts, Purpoſes, 
and Reſolutions ſuitable to his Greatneſs, not mean and 
Earthly, but Divine and Immortal. When they had thus 
2 their Judgments, Periander was deſired to deliver 
is Opinion: And he ſaid, Theſe Opinions are enough 
to affright any Man of Sence from affecting Monar- 
chy. Aſop ſaid, That they ought to have diſcuſſed this 
Point privately , leaſt they ſhould be thought Antimo- 
narchical. But Solon reply'd, Our deſign is to oblige 
a King to be more moderate, and a Tyrant more fa- . 
vourable ; by perſwading him either to reign well, ornot 
at all. From this Digreſſion, Periander again recalls them 
to the King's Letter, and when Niloxenus had read it out, 
he faid his. Maſter was more favourable in his Queries 
than the Arhiopian ; for he — him to refblye 
, 5 : - Ly 
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him, What was moſt Ancient, Beautiful, Wiſeſt, Great- 
eſt, moſt Common? and what moſt Profitable, moſt Per- 
nicious, moſt Strong and Eaſie? And he ſaid, Time is 
moſt Ancient; the World greateſt ; Truth wiſeſt ; Light 
moſt Beautiful; Death moſt Common: God moſt Profi- 
table; the Devil moſt Pernicious, and Fortune Strongeſt. 
Thales pauſed awhile, and then ask'd N:loxenns, whether 
Amaſis approved of theſe Anſwers? and when he reply'd, 
That he liked ſome, and diſliked others; he anſwer'd, 
There is not one of them right and ſound, but all full of 
Ignorance and Folly ; for how can Time be the Oldeſt 
thing, that is now, and is to come? and ſo of the reſt. 
Yet lays he, leaſt we be accounted Men that can find Fault 
only, we will give our Opinion upon them all, and I will 
begin : God is the moſt Ancient, for he had noBeginning. 
Place is the Greateſt thing, becauſe it contains the World 
which includes all Things. The World is the moſt Beau- 
tiful Thing, becauſe all Artificial Things are part of it. 
Time is the Wiſeſt, becauſe it has found out moſt Things, 
and will find out all. Hope is moſt Common, becauſe 
thoſe that want other Things have that. Virtue is moſt 
Profitable, becauſe it makes all Things elie Beneficial. 
Vice is moſt Pernicious, becauſe it depraves the beſt 
Things. Neceſſity is the Strongeſt, becauſe 'tis moſt In- 
ſuperable. And what is moſt agreeable to Nature is Eaſieſt; 
for Pleaſures themſelves are tedious and nauſeating. This 
Solution they all liked. 

This Queſtion being cleared, Per/ander aſſumed the Diſ- 
courſe ; and to bring on others, faid, It was the Cuſtom 
of the Ancient Greeks to propound Doubts one to another, 
and to puzzle one another with Riddles ; which being ri- 
diculous for Men to beat their Brains about, it is better 
for us to propoſe ſome Uſeful and Profitable Subjects to 
give our Opinion upon: Whereupon Mneſiphilus the Athe- 
nian, a Friend and Favourite of Solon, defir'd them to de- 
declare their Senſe freely and impartially of a Popular 


State, as they had done before of Kingdoms and Empires. 


The Motion was lik'd by all the Company, and Solon be- 
gan and ſaid, I hold that City or State happy and ſafe, in 
which as well thoſe that are not perſonally injur'd, as 
thoſe that are, are forward to queſtion and correct Wrong- 


doers. Bias added next, Where all fear the Law, as they 


do a Tyrant. Thales further ſpake, Where the Citizens are 
neither too rich, nor too poor. Anacharſis ſaid, Where 
though in all other reſpe&s Men are equal, Virtuous Men 
are advanced, and Vitious Perſons degraded. Cleobulus ad- 
ded, where Rulers fear . and Shame more than the 


Law. Pittacus further ſaid, where good Men only are 3 
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Qed into Places of Power, and permitted to bear Offices, 

and evil Men prohibited; or upon the firſt apprehenſion 

of their Injuſtice and Wickedneſs , inſtantly diſcarded. 

Chilo pauſed a little while, and then deliver'd his Opi- 

nion thus, That the beſt State, and moſt durable, was 

where the Subjects minded the Law more than the Law- 

yers and Pleaders. Pcr:ander concluded with his Judgment, 

which was this, That that was the beſt Democracy which 

came neareſt, and was likeſt an Ariſtocracy. Diocles, after 
they had ſpoken to this Head, ſaid ; Few have Cities or Of How 
= Kingdoms to govern, but all Houſes and Families to ma- hold Go- 
nage; and therefore I deſire you to give me ſome Dire- vernment. 
ctions how to govern an Houſe. ſop laughing, faid, I | 
hope you excepted Anacharſis ; for he has no Houſe, only 
a Scythian Chariot ; and his Countrymen ſay the Sun is 
whirled about in ſuch an one. Anzcharſis reply'd, You 
call thoſe Cottages of Wood and Mud, Houſes ; juſt as if 
you ſhould call the Shell and not the Creature, a Snail ; 
but in my Opinion, "Tis the Wife, Children, Friends, 
and Servants, that make the Houſe, tho' they live in a 
Shell or Neſt; and in enjoying the common Comforts of 
Life together they are happy : And this ſhall ſerve for my 
Anſwer to D/ocles's Queſtion : now let the reſt give their 
Opinion. And fo Solon faid,T think that Houſe moſt happy, 
where the Eſtate is gor without Injuſtice, kept withour 
Diſtruſt, and ſpent without Repentance. Bias ſpoke next; 
That Houſe 1s happy, which freely does what otherwiſe 
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— the Law would compel them to; doing out of Choice, 
n what others do out of Neceſſity, and fear of Puniſhment. 
r, Thales held that Houſe moſt happy, where the Maſter had 


moſt leiſure, and reſpite from Buſineſs. Cleobulus added, 
where he is more loved, than feared. Pittacus judged, 


0 where Suͤperfluities are not required, and Neceſſaries are 

e- not wanting. Chilo added, Where one rules as a Monarch 

e- in his Kingdom, and none dare diſturb its Peace; for a 

ar Democracy is inconſiſtent with a Family; as Lycurgus's 

S. anſwer to one that deſir'd him to ſet up a Democracy 

e- in the Ciy of Sparta, ſhews; Go, ſays he, and try it at 

in Home. err | | 

as This Diſcourſe being ended, Periander call'd for Wine, 

g- and drank a large Bowl to Chilo, and he the like to Bias ? 

77 Solon let it ſtand : whereupon Pittacus cry'd out, Wh 

re don't Solon drink? He forgets his own words; I love Bac- Dine 
re chus's Gifts. Anacharſis reply d, He is afraid of your Law, neſs pu- 
n Fiitgcus, which inflicts a double Puniſhment on the Drun- 
d kard. Pittacus anſwer d, But you that blame the Law, a 
10 have the confidence to be drunk and require a Reward. 

e Why nct? ſays Anacharſis; when twas promis'd to the 
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hardeſt Drinker; and I know no other end of drinking 
much, but to be Drunk. No, ſays Mueſiphilus, Solon is of 
another Opinion; for he ſays, In every Art the Work is 
better than the Tool; and the End than the Means: Drun- 
kenneſs is not the Work of Bacchus, but Affection and Fa- 
miliarity, Friendſhip and Love, which are begotten by 
means of theſe; for divers Perſons, who had little or no 
Acquaintance before, have contracted a firm and laſting 
Friendſhip over a Glaſs of Wine, which like fire ſoftned 
their tem per, and diſpoſed them to a happy Union: but 
in ſuch Company as this, there is no need of Drink; for 
ſober Diſcourſe, and pleaſant Drollery nouriſhes Friend- 
ſhip among us. Mre{iphilus having ſaid this; 2 brought 
them back to the Subject of Houſe-keeping, an 
ed the Queſtion ; What eſtate is ſufficient for a Houſe. 
What Keeper ? Cleobulus anſwer'd, The Law hath given Directions 
to wiſe Men : but to ill Men 'tis as impoffible as to fit a 


Eſtate is ; , 
1 | ws # 20 Coat to the Moon, which is always changing; for ſome- 
i keep Houſe times you ſhall ſee them conforming themſelves well e- 


nough to a mean Condition, but at other times complain- 
ing they ſhall be ſtarved if they ha'nt all the Wealth in 
the World. Solon being urged to it by Cleodemus, gave his 
Opinion next, and ſaid, If it be a very great happineſs to 
need a little Food; then 'tis the greateſt of all to need 
none. Cleodemus reply'd, I can't aſſent to that Opinion; 
for if we take away Meat, we muſt take away the Altars 
of the Gods, who are the Patrons of Friendſhip and Hoſpi- 
tality ; Good-Houſckeeping , and Society will be at an 
end; Husbandry will be laid aſide, and fo the Earth will 
be overgrown with Weeds, and overflown with Waters; 
All Arts muſt ceaſe, and the Worſhip of rhe Gods be abo- 
liſh'd, ſuch a confuſion follows upon this Opinion; where- 
fore I muſt hold, That as tis irrational to follow all ſorts 
of Pleaſures, ſo tis blockiſh to avoid all; and tho' the 
Soul's Pleaſure is of an higher Nature, the Body has none 
bettei than Good cheer. Diocles enlarged upon the ſame 
Argument, and added, They that decry Food, decry 

Dreams, Sleep too, and conſequently deſtroy Dreams; which are 
the Primitive way of Divination. Nay, the Soul will 
live in a Body to no purpoſe, for moſt of the Parts of the 
Body are the Organs of Nutriment ; as the Tongue , the 
Teeth, the Stomach, and Liver; ſo that 1f we need no 
Food, we need no Body. And when he had thus ſaid, he 
concluded with theſe wotds ; If Solon, or any other, have 
any thing to object againſt what I have faid, Tam ready to 
hear him. Doubtleſs we have, ſays Solon; or elſe we are 
more injudicious than the Agyptians, who in their Em- 
balmings throw the Bowels into the River, and think = 
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reſt of the Body clean: And indeed they are the Pollu- Some Ar- 
tions of the Body, and like Hell, cram'd with Dead Car- guments 
kaſſes; for we take away the Lives of other Creatures to again 

fill them, and in that do them great Wrong; and tho” ſo Eating. 


long as we are contented with our own, we live with- 
out offence ; yet Neceility often compels us to injure o- 
thers for mere ſubſiſtence, and then is it not fit to de- 
troy theſe Inſtruments of Injuſtice the Belly, Stomach, 
and Liver? Further, we may obſerve the Souls of ſome 
Men confin'd to their Bodies to do its Drudgery and 
ſerve its N eceſſity ; Was it not our own caſe juſt now? 
we minded nothing till our Bellies were full; but now 
the Table's gone we are free to Diſcourſe : and if the 
Condition we are now in would always laſt, would nor 
our Lives be much more comfortable, having no Wants 
to fear, nor Riches to covet. But Cleodemus ſays, Eating 


and Drinking is Neceflary ; otherwiſe Ceres and Preſerpina 


will loſe their Sacrifices : At the ſame rate another may 
argue, Wars are Neceſſary; to ſacrifice to Mars, and Di- 


ſeaſes, to ÆAſculapius: Beſides, there are more troubles that nconveni- 
ariſe from eating than there are pleaſures ; as is evident encies by 
from the innumerable troubles that attend thoſe who are Eating. 


oblig'd to provide for a Family ; and for my part I be- 
lieve, that Homer had an Eye to theſe things when he de- 
ſcribed the Immortality of the Gods by wanting no 
Food, as knowing that Meat was not only the Cauſe ef 


Eife, but Death; for from eating proceed many Diſcaſes, 


either by Exceſs, ill Digeſtion, or Unſeaſonableneſs, which 
prove fatal. And if any object, What ſhall we do if we 
are eas d of the toiling for the Body, and its Proviſion? 
I anſwer, Tis much the ſame Objection , as if the Dana- 
ides ſhould ask what they ſhould do if they had not 
their Hogſheads to fill. e Drudge, becauſe we want 
better Judgment. If the Mind were freed from the Sla- 
very of the Body, it would take care of it ſelf, and ſpend 
its time in the Contemplation of Truth, without any 
Avocations. N | : 

Before theſe Diſcourſes were fully finiſh'd ; Gorgias, Pe- 
7:ander's Brother, came in from Tænarus, where he had been 


to Sacrifice to Neptune; and having ſeen a very ſtrange Things in- 

| thing there, he ſaid he had a Mind to impart it to them, credible 
but that he remembred Thales's Aphoriſm , That things not to be 

impoſſible or incredible are to be concealed ; and my ſpoken. 


things credible and probable to be related. Biz reply d, 

ive me leave to explain Thaless Saying; We oughr to 
diſtruſt Enemies, and fooliſh and wicked Men, tho they 
ſpeak the truth; but truſt Friends and wiſe and good 


Men, tho they ſpeak things incredible : Whereupon Gor- 
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104  PruTARCH's Banquet | 
1s faid, When we had ſpent three days in Sacrificing, 
and on the laſt were Feaſting and Dancing all Night on 
the Shore, the Sea being very calm, and the Moon ſhining 
bright, we eſpy'd a wonderful Sight off at Sea, the Wa- 
ters roaring and foaming ; and the Company all left their 
Sport to admire it. At length we diſcover'd ſome Dol. 
phins coming towards the Shore, and ſaw them ſet a 
Arioncar- Man ſafe upon the Land. Divers of the Company were 
ried thro) affrighted and ran away; but my ſelf, and ſome few o- 
the Sea by thers took courage, and went down to ſee and ſatisfie our 
Dolphins. ſelves of what had happen'd; and when we came there, 
1 we found our old Friend Arion, the Muſician; who told 
us, That being haſtned out of Lal) by Periander's Letters, 
he went aboard a Corinthian Merchant-man which was in 
the Port, and ready to Sail; but being off at Sea, he per- 
ceiv'd that the Seamen intended his Ruin, and was con- 
firmed in it, becauſe the Maſter of the Veſſel had fore- 
warn'd him of it. In this Diſtreſs he had nothing to com- 
fort him but his Harp; and ſitting upon the Poop of the 
Ship, habited in the Coat he us'd to ſtrive for Maſtery 
in Muſick in, which he had girt about him; he, like the 
Swan ar the approaches of Death, ſang his own Epitaph 
in a Pythian Song; which he told the Seamen he compos'd 
for the ſafety of himſelf and his fellow-Paſſengers. Be- 
fore Sun- ſet the Seamen came furiouſly upon him 
with their Swords drawn to execute their Deſign, and to 
eſcape them he leap'd into the Sea, but was receiv'd by 
a Shole of Dolphins at the ſurface of the Water, fo that 
he did not fink. He was ſurpriz d at firſt with Care and 
Trouble; but finding himſelf carried on with Eaſe and 
Security, and ſeeing a Shole of Dolphins, contending as 
it were, who ſhould be moſt ſerviceable in his Preſer- 
vation,he ceas'd his Fears,and rejoyc'd at his Deliverance ; 
not ſo much for love of Life, as 265 others might be con- 
vinced what great Care the Gods have of Good Men, and 
particularly of himſelf; for which he lifted up his Eyes 
to Heaven, and behold ing the Stars as ſo many Eyes of 


the Gods, by which they view all things that are done both at F 


Sea and Land, he paſſed his Voyage pleaſantly ; and be- 

ing ſet aſhore ſafely,he thankfully acknowledg'd the good- 

neſs of Providence to him. When Arion had finiſh'd this 

Story; I ask d him whither the Ship was Bound? and he 

told me to Corinth, Whereupon I ſent Ships and Soldiers 

to ſeize it, who accordingly found it in the Harbour 

there, and having taken them I put them in Priſon. 

Eſop ri- Æſop laugh'd at this Story, as equally. ridiculous as his 
 aicules the Dialogues between the Daws and Rooks ; But Solon faid, 
Story. Theſe things belong to the Gods, and are above ws ; 
F what 
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what befel Heſod is more Humane, and concerns us, and 
is worth your hearing. t e orgouh: 

A certain Mleſian at Locris entertain'd Heſiod, and while 
he ſojourn'd there, it happen'd that his Hoſt's Daughter 
was gotten with Child. Heſod, though wholly Innocent, Heſiod 
was ſuſpected and {lain by her Brother, with his Friend ain, and 
Troilus, as they were journeying homeward thro the For- Vis Body 
reſt of Locris: their Bodies were thrown into the Sea by carried by 
the Murtherers ; but Heſiod's, by a company of Dolphins Dolphins 
was convey'd to Rios, and Motycria; where the Body being to Shore. 
known by the Locrians aſſembled at their Yearly Feaſt, 
the Murtiierers were ſought out, and thrown headlong, 
after conviction, into the Sea; their Houſes being demo- 


liſh'd to the very Foundations. Heſiod's Body was buried 


in the Forreſt, that no man might find it; becauſe the Or- 

chomeni ans ſearch'd all places for it, being promis'd the 

greateſt Felicity if they could get the Bones of Heſiod. 

Now if Dolphins are ſo favourable to dead Men, much Dolphins 
more are they well affected to the living; efpecially ſuch delight ix 


as have Skill in Muſick, in which we know by experience Muſick. 


that they much delight. Pittacus, to confirm this Story of 
Solon, added a Relation he had from the Lesbians of a Maid 
preſerv'd from drowning by Dolphins ; which there were 
divers then alive that could atteſt. The Builders of Leſ- 
bos were commanded by the Oracle to Sail to a Haven 
call'd Meſogeium, and there ſacrifice a Bull to Neptune, and 
a Virgin to Venus and the Sea Nymphs. The Maid was 
a Daughter of one of the Chief Men, call'd Smintheus : 
Her they dreſs'd up richly, and carry'd to the Sea- 
ſide to throw her into the Sea. A young Gentleman, 
named Enalus, was in love with the Lady, and reſolv'd to 
ſave her, or periſh in the Attempt ; and ſo when ſhe was 
to be caſt away, claſp'd his hands about her, and with her 


fell into the Sea. A while after, Enalus was ſeen at Leſbos; Enalus - 


and declar'd,that he was ſav'd by Dolphins with the Maid. and a Maid 
Anacharſis after theſe Diſcourſes, ſaid, Since Thales has aſ- ſav'd by 

ferted the Being of a Soul in all the principal and noble Dolphins. 

Parts of the Univerſe, it is no wonder that all Commen- | 
dable Acts are govern'd by an over-ruling Power;of which 
we may well queſtion the Wiſdom, if it makes uſe of 
Fire, Water, Wind, Clouds and Rain for the welfare of 
ſome, and detriment and deſtruction of others; and at 
the ſame time make no uſe of living Creatures; that are 
doubtleſs more ſerviceable to their ends, than Bows are 
to the Scythians,and Harps and Pipes to the Greeks. Cherſias 
the Poet, broke of this Diſcourſe ; and told the Company 
of divers that were miraculouſly . preſerved, and particu- 
larly mention'd Cypſelus, the Father of Periander, who be- 
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ing newly Born, bis Adverſary ſent certain Ruffians te 


lay him, but they had not an heart to do it at firſt; and 


after he was hidden by the Nurſe, that he could not be 
found; for which Cypſelus built a Houſe to Apollo at Del. 
phos as his Preſerver, becauſe he hindred him from cry- 
ing, and ſo ſav'd his Life. Solon broke off all theſe Diſ- 
courſes with a Verſe of Homer's, Night now is come, Tie 
good night to Obey : and if it pleaſes the Company, let us 
Sacrifice to the Muſes, Neptune and Venus, and break up the 


Banquet. And ſo this Meeting ended. 


» 


Plutarch's Treatiſe, Shewing how a Young Man 
ought to Hear [or Read] Poems. 


T is evident that Perſons very young are moſt pleas'd 
with, and moſt willingly hearken to thoſe Precepts 
of Philoſophy, which arenot gravely and elaborately 

deliver'd, but as Æſop's Fables, Poetical Fictions, The Avaris 
of Heraclides, and the Lyco of Ariſton ; yea, the very Doctrines 
of the Soul {lide down beſt when they are mix'd with fa- 
bulous Relations : wherefore they are not to be moderated 
in the Delights of Meat and Drink more than in Hearing 
and Reading, that they may reap Profit from what plea- 
ſeth them : for as a City cannot be ſafe from the Enemy 
if but one Gate be left open, no more can a Young 


Man from Pleaſures, if the Ear be unguarded. It is not 


convenient, nor perhaps poſſible, to keep Young Men 
from reading of Poets ; and therefore we ought to take 


the greater Care that they ſhould not want Guides in 


their Reading, no more than in an unknown Way ; for 
Poetry like the Polypus's Head, affords much ſweet and 
pleaſant Nouriſhment to the Mind, but yet wants not ſome- 
thing that is diſturbing and extravagant, unleſs it be cor- 
rected with good Advice. Some may perhaps think it the 
the wiſeſt Courſe to ſtop Young Mens Ears, as Ulyſſes did 
his Companion's with Wax, that they may not hear the 
Syren charms of Poetry at all ; But I am of a contrary 
Opinion, and as we condemn Lycurgus, when to cure the 
Drunkenneſs of Sparta he cut dewn all the Vines, when 
he ſhould rather have dug a Well by every one of them, 
that the Spirits of the Wine might be allay'd by Water ; 
after the ſame Manner we think it not juſt to deſtroy the 
benefit of the Muſes, for the Abuſes that may be made of 
Poetry ; butwhere it prompts to Pleaſure prune away and 
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eut off the Theatrical branches of it; that by the alluring 
ſweetneſs of the Speech, it may lead them to Philoſophy. 
Wherefore in the firſt 3 let ſuch Voung Men as 


read the Poets remember this rule; That the Poets min- 


fiction, which being ſet off with ſmooth words ſlides 
down with delight, and makes the moſt unpleaſant things 


delicious; for neither the Feet, nor the Tropes, nor lofty 


Expreſſions, nor apt Metaphors, nor ingenious Compoſi- 
tions are ſo grateful as a well contrived Fable: for as in 
2 Picture the Colour takes more than the Lines, ſo in a 
Poem, the fiction more than the compoſure or language; 
and therefore we never meet with a Poem without a Fa- 
ble. Of this Nature then, we are to ſuppoſe whatſoever 
is ſpoken in Poems, by any wiſe and famous Man, about 
the Gods, Dzmons, or Virtue, that is unbecoming or 
harſh : He that entertains ſuch Expreſſions as true, abuſes 
his own Judgment ; but he that always keeps it in his 
Mind, that the Witchcraft of Poetry conſiſts in Fiction, 


he will get no harm by it; nor believe any thing that is 


ill; but if he be afraid of Neptune, when he is introduced 
rending the Earth in _ and diſcovering the Infernal 
Regions, or the like; he'll check his Fears with this conſi- 
deration, that they are the Poets invention. Theſe things 
they feign willingly ; but there are other things which 
they believe themſelves, but are forc'd to put fictitious 


colours upon them to make them pleaſe. As when the 


Poet ſays, 


Great J ove is made the Treaſurer of Wars, 
Diſpenſing unto Mortals fatal Jars. 


And again: 


When Jupiter a houſe intends to raze, 
He will to Mortals be himfelf the Cauſe. 


Theſe Paſſages contain their own Opinion and Faith, and 
betray the falſe Notions and Ignorance they had of the 
Gods. Further, the Portentous Fancies, and Formidable 
Names of Spe&res, and Phantoms, burning Rivers, hor- 
rid Regions, and terrible tortures in the ſtate of the Dead, 
are moſt of them Fable and Fiction, like Poiſon mix'd 
with Food; which neither Homer, nor Pindar, nor Sophocles 
believed, tho' they uſe ſuch Expreſſions, as often as they 
deplore Death; or lament want of Burial, as a calamitous 
condition. Wherefore if at any time our Paſſions are 
moved by ſuch Speeches, which ſhew the Errour and Ig- 
norance of the Poets; we ſhould call to Mind ” That 

N | ä Yn oetry 
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_=_ ere Poets ful 
gle much of Fiction with their Writings; partly unwil- of 22 
lingly, and partly cut of Deſign: for they ſuppoſe, that and what 
right- down truth is not by nuch ſo pleaſant to the Ear as ;; 
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Poetry has no reſpe& to truth; which in this Point can 
hardly be found out by thoſe that ſeek nothing elſe. 
Another Precept which Young Men ought to obſerve 


The ſecond in reading Poets is, That Poetry is an Imitating Art, 
Rule to be and hath in it much of the Nature of Painting, according 
ab ſerw'd in to the common Saying ; Poetry is vocal Painting, and Paint. 


reading 
Poets. 


ing ſilent Poetry. For as in Painting, when we ſee the 
Picture of a Lizzard, an Ape, or the Face of Therſites, we 
are pleas d with it, and wonder at it; not becauſe it is 


beautiful, but becauſe it is like; for a foul, deformed 


thing cannot be handſom ; and therefore 'tis the likeneſs 
that is commended and Admired, whether in an ugly or 
beautiful thing: and on the contrary, an ill Picture of 
a fine thing is not approv'd: Wherefore, when a Young 
Man ſees Medea drawn killing her Children by Ii mot heus, 
Oreſtes Murthering his Mother by Theon, and the unchaſte 
Converſation of Women with Men by Chærophanes, he is 
to be acquainted, that Men praiſe ſuch Pictures not for 
the Actions repreſented ; bur for the Art of the Painter, 
who doth ſo lively expreſs ſuch cruel and filthy things. 
In like manner, when Poetry deſcribes the foul Actions, 
and unſeemly Paſſions, and Deeds of Men; the Young 
Man is to be inform'd , that all is not to be believed as 
true, or embraced as good, which is ſo artificially de- 
ſcribed ; bur is to be commended fo far only, as it agrees 


to the Subject treated of: for as tho' we avoid the light 


of Sick and Conſumptive Perſons, yet we are delighted 
to be Spectators of the Philoctetes of Ariſtophon and the Jo- 
caſta of Silamon; wherein ſuch decaying and dying Per- 
ſons are well Acted; So when a Young Men reads in a 
Poem, what Therſites the Buffoon, or Sifgphus the Whore- 
maſter, or Batrachus the Bawd, is brought in ſpeaking or 
doing; tho' he may praiſe the Artificial Managery of the 
Poet, yet he is to be taught to. look upon the Diſcourſes 
and Actions themſelves to be abominable and odious; for 


there is a great difference between doing well, and imi- 


wg well; for this ſignifies only to act properly and 
ſuitably to the thing imitated. Thus as Damonides's Shoes, 


tho' ugly, fitted his deformed Foot: So ſuch Sayings 


as theſe, l 

F eer tis fit, an Unjuſt act be done, 

It is when it does ſet one on a Throne. 

--==Take the Name of Juſt, but do all for Gain, &c. 
Tho' they are wicked and falſe, yet become the Mouth 
of an Ereocles, Ixion, or Tocoglyphus well enough. If there- 
fore we put Young Men in mind, that the Poets write 
not ſuch things, as praiſing, or Approving of them ; but 


do really account them baſe and vicious, and therefore 


accommodate 
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accommodate ſuch Speeches to baſe and vicious Perſons ; 
they will never be damnify'd by them from the Eſteem 
they have of the Poets in whom they meet them. For 
the Poets do not unfrequently give us plain Intimations 
of their diſlike of many things they deſcribe, if we would 
but carefully obſerve them; ſometimes by Words, and at 
other times by Actions: Thus Menander in the Prologue 


to his Thais, begins thus; 


Therefore, my Muſe, deſcribe me now a Whore, &c. 
Shewing by words, that he intended the Character of an 
ill Perſon. So Homer often beſpeaks his Dillike of the evil 
things, and Approbation of the good things he utters. An 
inſtance of the former of theſe he gives us, in telling us 
how uncivilly 4gamemnon treated Chryſes : ſaying, 

His Speech with Agamemnon did not take, + 

But with this rude reply he ſent him back ; Rs 
Shewing the inſolency and unbecomingneſs of his Anſwer. 
And concerning the latter, he ſpeaks thus : * 

He readily did the Occaſion take, 

And ſweet and comfortable Words he ſpake, 


Beſides theſe Intimations of their Minds by Words, they 


alſo give us other hints from Actions. As Euripides, when 
he brought Ixion, an impious and flagitious Villain upon 
the Stage, makes him to be faſtned to a torturing Wheel, 
to ſhew, what Opinion he had of him: and Homer, when 
he tells us that Venus committing Adultery with Mars, was 
diſcover'd by Sol ; teacheth us, that Muſick, and wanton 
Songs and Diſcourſes , which ſuggeſt to Men obſcene 
Fancies,debauch their Manners: and when he relates, that 
Juno having dreſs'd her ſelf accurately to tempt Jupiter, 
made uſe of the Girdle of Venus to inflame his Love; he 
excellently well ſhews, That the Converſation of Wo- 
men with Men, and the favours they receive from them 
procur'd by Sorcery, Witchcraft, or other unlawful Arts, 
are not only ſhort, unſtable, and ſoon cloying , but in the 


iſſue turn to loathing and diſpleaſure : As appears from 
Jupiter's threatning words to Juno. l 


I make thee know, how little thou haſt got, 

By falſe Embraces, to promote a Plot, 
Theſe Fictions and Repreſentations of Evil Actions, while 
they Acquaint us with the Shame and Damage befalling 
the Doers, rather profit, than hurt him that reads them ; 
being but fabulous Examples invented by them for our 
Inſtruction and Correction. | | £ 


* 


Another Rule to be obſerved by Young Men in reading The third 


the Poets, is to take Notice of the Oppoſition among them 
one to another ; for as Melanthius ſaid, That Athens was pre- 
lery d by the conteſts and quarrels of the Orators, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe by that means there was ſome that oppos'd the Ene- 
mies of the Commonwealth; ſo the contradiction of Po. 
ets, weakening their Credit, ſuffers them to have no Power 
to do Miſchief: becauſe as it awakens our Thoughts to 
conſider the Truth ; ſo by comparing them together we 
are obliged to conſent to the better fide. Thus when 
the Poet ſays, 
The Gods, my Son, cheat Mortals oftentimes ; 
The Anſwer undeceives us; ſaying, 
"Tis eaſy, Sir, on th Gods to lay our Crimes. 
And ſo again, when the Poet adviſes concerning the wor- 
ſhip of the Gods; 
Dye rather, than ſuch toilſome Pains to take, 
The Anſwer is the Antidote ; 
To call Gods ſervice toil, *s a foul Miſtake. 
Such Contrarieties bring their own Solution along with 
them, ſo that a Young Man may eaſily incline to the 
better ſide : But if we meet with any abſurd Sayings in a 
Poet, which are not ſo ſoon confuted ; we muſt oppoſe 
them with other Sentences of the ſame Poet elſewhere. 
So when Homer ſays, That the Gods caſt one another out 
out of Heaven, were wounded by Men, or had quarrels 
and conteſts one with another ; we muſt not be angry 
with theſe popular Sayings, but obſerve what he elſewhere 
ſays, more gravely about the Gods. | 
The Gods remov d from all that Man doth grieve, 
A Quiet and contented Life do live. 
And, Herein th' Immortal Gods are ever bleſt, 
| Feel endleſs Joys, and undiſturbed reſt | 
So alſo, when Sophocles in one place ſpeaks after this manner; 
Sweet is the Gain, wherein to Lye and Cheat | 
Adds the repute of Wit to what we get. 
Another Saying corrects the Poiſon; 
When the Accounts caſt up, the Gain's but poor, 
Which by a Lying Tongue augments the ſtore. 
But ſuppoſing that none of the Poets, in which ſuch 
noxious Paſſages are found, afford Solutions for what they 
have ſaid amiſs, it is not much the worſe ; for then he 
muſt compare. them with the Sayings of other famous 
Men, and by weighing them together incline to the better 
fide. Thus when Alexis moves any Youth by ſaying, 
The Compleat Joys of Life are of three ſorts, 
To Drink and Eat, and follow wanton Sports; 
All other things, that can to us befall, 
2 Appendages to Pleaſure you muſt call, , _ 
He muſt call to Mind, what Socrates has ſaid to the contrary, 
That Wicked men live to eat and drink, but Good men eat and drink 
ts live. So when one writes, Knavery is the beſt _— 
again 
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Of reading the Poets. 

againſt Knavery, the Saying of Diogenes may be returned ; 
who being ask'd, How a Man might beſt be reveng'd on 
his Enemies? anſwer'd, By becoming himſelf a Good and 
Honeſt Man. Nor muſt the Young Man, in reading Poets, 

ſs over ſuch hints, as may be gather'd from ſome other 
Words or Phraſes bordering on thoſe that offend him, to 
rectify his Apprehenſions; that as Phyſicians diſſolve the 
Poiſon of the Body of the Cantharides, by mixing their 
Legs, and Wings with them; ſo muſt he deal with the 
Poems. If any Noun, or Verb adjoyning, can preſerve 


us from putting a bad conſtruction on them, he ſhould 


lay hold on it to clear it. Thus when Homer fays, 
The Gods who have no cauſe themſelves to grieve, 
For wretched Man @ Web of ſorrow Weave. 
He ſhould obſerve that the Poet ſays not, That the Gods 
weave a fatal Web for all Men, but for the fooliſh and im- 
prudent only, whom he for their Vices calls wretched. 
Another way, by which thoſe Paſſages in the Poets 


111 


which are ſuſpicious, may be turn'd to a better ſenſe ; 4 fourth 
is to underſtand well the Cuſtomary uſe of Words, Rule from 
which a Young Man ſhould be better verſed in, than in the Cuſto- 
the former Expreſſions ; for that is not an unpleafant part mary uſe 
of Philology; as that prduvn, ſignifies, An ill Death; of words. 


and in, ſignifies with the Aolians, a Victory got- 
ten with Labour; and with the Dryopians Tlome , ſigni- 
fies Demons. But above all things, 'tis moſt ee ry 
and uſeful, if we deſign to receive profit and no hurt from 
the Poets, to know Kew the Poets uſe the Name of the 
Gods, Good, and Evil, and what they call the Soul, and 
Fate; and whether they uſe them always, in one, or 
ſome times, in various Senſes, and ſo of many other 
Words; for , O, ſometimes ſignifies a Material Houſe; 
and ſometimes a Mans Eſtate; and fo Bior &, ſometimes 
ſignifies Life, and at other times Wealth; and the like 
difference and diſtinction in words we may obſerve in 
things more weighty and ſerious. And we are to 
acquaint our Vouth, that the Names of the Gods ſome- 
times ſignifie the Divine Beings, and ſometimes certain 
Powers of which the Gods are the Donors, and Authors ; 
28, when Archilochus ſays, King Vulcan, hear thy Suppliant ; 
"Tis plain, that he means the God himſelf, whom he in- 
vokes ; but elſewhere, when he bewails the Drowning of 
his Siſter's Husband in the Sea, becauſe he had not a de- 
cent Burial, he ſays, Had Vulcan his fair Limbs to Aſhes 
turn'd; giving the Name of Vulcan to the Fire, and not 
the Deity. And again, when Euripides ſays, I ſwear by 
bloody Mays; he means the God: but when Sophocles ſays, 
Blind Mars diſturbs all things; he intends no More, _ 
Fae | | ar 
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War confounds all things: and when Homer ſays, Sharp FIN 
Mars ſheds their Noble blood; he means Warlike eapons. ay 
And ſo by Jupiter , the Poets underſtand ſometimes the be 
God ſo called, ſometimes Fortune, and often Fate; as, Fo 
when Homer ſays , Father Jupiter, who rui'ſt from Ida; he rips 
means, the God; but when he ſays, Jove's council was yew 
erform'd ; he underſtands Fate : for the Poet did nor Ti 
think that the Gods did evil to Men, but he declares the Va, 
Neceſſity of things, that Proſperity is deſtined by Fate to F 
the Wiſe, but if Men give themſelves over to Paſſions | ma 
and Errours, crumbling into Factions, they come to ill 1 


ends. But when Eeſod brings in Prometheus thus, coun. — 
ſelling his Brother Epimetheus, Not to accept, but refuſe Ju- NE 
piter C/; he means Fortune, who gives Riches, and in h 
Marriages, and Empires, and all External things, which ſlior 
Prometheus bids Epimet eus, an ill and foolith man to * 4 
avoid, becauſe they would be deſtructive to him. But 3 
where any thing is ſaid of Jupiter, which is ſuitable, hei 
rational and probable, we are to underſtand it of him ged 
roperly, . 
pe 105 greater Matters are Jove's ſpecial Care; | 5 Ur 
| Net ſmall things to the Demons truſted are. | | 
| Other words there are, which the Poets tranſlate by ac- W aq 
|  _ comodatioa to various things, which ought to be obſerv'd; Odi. 
h as Virtue, eg], which makes Men prudent, juſt and inlir 
N good, both in words and deeds, and ſo purchaſeth a Man fo] 
| honour.,, Thus when the Poets ſay, Virtue is to be ob- N will 
tain d only by ſweat ; they mean the Divine habit of Vi- Char 
tue, which is the higheſt attainment of the Reaſonable with 
| Soul: but when they ſay, Virtue is attendant upon MW , th 
| Wealth; they intend not, as tho' rich Men were enabled for a 
by their Wealth to purchaſe Virtue ; or as if it were in | ae 
| the Power of Fortune to . increaſe Wiſdom ; but they imit⸗ 
mean Glory, Power, or Proſperity. And ſo Cie, W 
| Happineſs, imports not always a perfect habitual enjoy- and 
ment of all good things; or leading a Life every way W ,5; 
| agreeable to Nature; but Power and Glory are called Fe- and: 
licity ; as when we eſteem rich Men happy or bleſſed, or Wan . 
when the Poet ſays, The Beatitude of Tyranny, 887 
[ : Further, this Principle is often to be inculcated and Paſſic 
preſſed on Young Men, That Poetty, when it takes a ficti- IRS 
| Poetry in tious Argument by way of Imitation, tho' it uſes much ſign 0 
its Fifioms Ornament and Illuſtration about the Actions and Manners penti 


retains a treated of; yet retains a reſemblance of Truth: imitation 

reſem- lead ing to probability, and ſo carries along with it ſome 

| blance of ſigns of Virtue and Vice mix d with the Actions it de- In wi 
| 8 a N . . - . : 2 2„* 

ö Truth. ſcribes : Thus Homer in his Poetry bids adieu to Stoiciſm, the J 
| which admits of no Vice to come near Virtue ; but 5 it the li 
| 1 | 75. 
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Of reading the Poets. 
Gays, That a fooliſh and illiterate Man can do nothing as 
right; ſo their wiſe Man can do nothing amiſs. - Theſe 
things are ſaid in the Scools, but in the affairs of Life Eu. 
ripides hits the truth nearer, who ſays, Good and Evil are 
ever mix d and can't be parted. This Poetry always fol- 
Jows, and waving the exact truth, labours to beautifie its 
Fictions with variety and change of Manners , becauſe 
Variety beſtows upon Fables all that is pathetical, unuſual 
and ſurprizing, and makes it more taking and graceful ; 


| but what is ſmooth and even is diſagreeable, and moves 
| not the Paſſions at all. Hence it is, that the Poets never 
| repreſent the ſame perſons always victorious and proſpe-- 
| rous; yea, even the Gods themſelves, when they engage 
in humane Actions, are not repreſented as free from Paſs 
ſſions and Errors; leaſt for want of ſome Difficulties; 
and croſs-haps, their Poems ſhould want the briskneſs. 
| that pleaſeth the Mind. Wherefore a Young Man, when 
he is entred into the Study of Poetry; is to be inſtru- 
} ed, that thoſe great Men are not always to be look'd 
upon as Mirrours of Wiſdom or Juſtice, nor Rules of all 
* Virtue and Honeſty ; leaſt by approving all they do; he 
receive much prejudice, and become a Patron of all their 
Actions; but are tin&ur'd with Paſſions, miſled by falſe 
Opinions, and muffled by Ignorance: Poetry being an 
| imitation of the Lives and Manners of ſuch as are not per- 
fectly pure and unblameable : For by this Means his mind 


will be prepared and diſpoſed to receive no damage by ſuch 


Characters as he meets with in Poems ; but being pleaſed 
with what is well ſaid or done, he will ſhew his diſlike 
to the contrary boldly ; for 'tis an effeminate weakneſs ' 
for a Young Man to be tranſported with the Admiration 
or Eſteem of the Perſon he accounts a Hero, ſo as to 
| imitate him in his evil Actions; juſt like thoſe who 


thought it a Commendation to be crooked as Plato was; 


| and ſtammer like Ariſtotle. Thus when Homer brings in 
Achilles offended at the tedious delays of the Trojan War; 


and after, when he underſtood by Chalchas, that Agamem- 


von would be very Angry if their departure home ſhould 


be mention'd or promoted, Achilles burſts out into a furious 
Paſſion, and not only promiſes to guard Chalcat rom 
Agzamennon's diſpleaſure, but draws his Sword with a de- 
ſign to kill him who was his chief Commander; yet res 


| penting of his raſhneſs, 


Adwisd by Pallas, he the thought abhorr'd; 
| And in his Scabbard ſheath'd his mighty Sword: | 
In which Action he again did well to reſtrain and cur 
the Paſſion which he could not altogether quell. And. 
the like tnixture of good and _ Actions, we intet hoy 


* 


—. 
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| in the Poets, attributed to Agamemnon, Meleager, U!yſſs, 
and the like famous Men; which is to be clearly ex- 


plain'd to Young Men, that they may not be carry'd 
away by any corruption of Manners tho' in thoſe moſt 1 
eminent Perſons; but be diſpoſed to the election and imi- in 
tation of thoſe that are good only. But this ought to be oh 
done with moſt care in reading of ſuch Tragedies where- L 
in probable and ſubtile Speeches are made uſe of in the a 
moft foul and wicked Actions: for tho' Sophocles ſays, Jo 
There are no good words to be given for ill Actions, he 15 
ſays not true, for he himſelf is wont to apply pleaſant Rea - © 
ſonings and plauſible Arguments to thoſe Manners and M 
Actions which are wicked and unbecoming ; and his | 
Fellow-Tragedian brings in Phædra juſtifying her unlaw-. PI. 
ful Affection to Hippolitus, by accuſing Theſeus of ill Car- 0 
riage to her. And in his Troades he allows Helena to charge Fs 
Hecaba with a greater Crime in being the Mother of Pars, l 
who by his inſinuations debauch'd her; then her ſelf, in 171 
jelding to his leud Embraces. A Young Man therefore for 
Hould be accuſtom'd not to think ſuch things as theſe to lun 
be handſomly or wittily ſpoken, nor to be pleas d with 2 
ſuch colourable Inventions and Excuſes ; but rather to 
abhor ſuch words as tend to the defence of wanton Ads W w. 
no leſs than the Acts themſelves. . We 
But above all, it will be moſt profitable for a Voung *©* 
Young lien Man to enquire into the Cauſe why every thing is done 
to inquire and ſaid : As Cato, when he was a Boy, tho he was wont Thi 
into the to be very obſervant of all his Maſter's Commands, yet ©. 
Cauſe wh withall he us'd to ask him what was the Cauſe or Reaſon dieſt 
things ys: of his Commands: But Poets are not to be obeyd a W £.. 
ſaid, or School-maſters and Law-givers are, if they have no rea- 1c 
#7 ſon for what they ſay ; which they can't want, if they W 
[ ſpeak well, and if they. ſpeak ill they are vain and frivo- W att 
| Jous. But now tis a Cuſtom among Young Men to in- G 
quire nicely into ſuch trivial Queſtions as theſe, How ..- 
"tis ſaid, Never ſet the Flagon upon the Drinking Cup; but never Sen 
inquire into theſe Sayings of greater importance, The il 1000 


Actions of a Father or Mother damp the briskeſt Spirits; And, than 
The Unfortunate are ever low ſpirited: tho theſe pertain to Men 
Manners, and diſturb our Lives by begetting ill Opinions Mor 
and unworthy Sentiments ; unleſs we have learn'd to op- are 8 

poſe them with ſuch Speeches as theſe, Why is it neceſ· Pole 
ſary for a Man that is cruſhed with an adverſe Fate to my i 
have a dejected Spirit? Yea, why rather ſhould he not part 
ſtruggle againſt Fortune, and raiſe himſelf above the preſ- forth 
ſure of his low Circumſtances ? Why, if I be a good and the 7 
wile Son of an evil and fooliſh Father, doth it not rather thin 
become me to bear my ſelf up confidently upon the ac- 10 8 


count 


5 Of- reading the Poets. 
tount of my own Virtue, than to be dejected and de- 
ſpirited becauſe of my Father's defects? He that can 
thus oppoſe and gainſay ſuch Speeches as theſe, not yield- 
ing himſelf up to be affected with every Saying, as the 
Fool did of whom Heraclitus ſpeaks, will reje& many 
things in the Poets which are falſely and unprofitably ſpos 
ken; and ſo be preſerv'd from all hurt by Poetry. - 

But becauſe, as on a Vine the fruit lies oftentimes hid- 
den under its large leaves and luxuriant branches; ſo in 
the Poets Phraſes and Fiftions there are many profitable 


N and uſeful things concealed from the View of Young 


Men, who ought to miſs nothing that may tend to the 
promoting of Virtue and well forming of their Man- 


ners; it will not be amiſs to treat briefly of ſuch Paſ- 


| ages. And firſt, let the Young Man who is well inſtru- * 
Seed in good and evil Manners and Perſons, apply him- . 


ſelf carefully to ſuch Speeches and Actions as the Poet at- 
tributes ſuitably to either of them. As when Achilles 


Y ſpeaks reverently and decently to Agamemnon, telling 


m 
; If by Jove's favour we take Troy, 

I will not pretend to equal Rewards with thee: 
Whereas Therfires to the ſame Perſon ſpeaks rudely and 
reproachfully, telling him, 

That when Troy's Taken; he, or others muſs _ 
| Take Money to fill his Coffers, or Wenches for his Luſt. 
The Obſervation of the Difference of ſuch Expreſſions as 


} theſe, will teach the Young Man the decency of a mo- 
deſt and moderate temper; and the unbecoming Nau- 
ſeouſneſs of bragging and cracking. The Young Man Cuſtoms ö 
alſo in reading Poets ought to obſerve the different he regaras 
= Cuſtoms of Nations; ſuch as theſe. The Trojans enter into . 
Battle with loud Out-cries and great fierceneſs ; but the 


Greeks with Silence; as ſtanding in awe of their Officers; 


which they make an Argument both of Courage and Obe- 
| dience ; according to Plato's ſaying, That we ought to 


accuſtom our ſelves to Fear, Blame, and Diſgrace, more 
than Labour or Danger: or Cato's, That he better lik d 


Mien that were apt to bluſh, than thoſe that look'd pale. 


Moreover, the Affections of Men entring upon any Action 


| are to be nicely regarded; how raſhly and confidently 
Dolon, in Homer, promiſes to paſs thro all the Grecian Ar- 


my in diſguiſe ; but Diomedes modeſtly engages to act his 
part as well as he can: and ſo when Ajax and Hector came 
forth to the ſingle Combat, the Grecians rejoyced ; but 
the Trojans trembled, and Hector was afraid; Many other 
things ought to be taken Notice of, but this ſhall ſuffics 
to ſpeak upon this Head, =_ as in the ſame Plant = 
2 | de 
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| Bee feeds on the Flower, the Goat on the Bud, the Hog 
on the Root, and other Creatures on the Seed and Fruit 
So in reading of Poems; One ſingleth out the Hiſtorical 
Part, another dwells upon the Elegancy of the Words! 
but that which is chiefly to be done, is to mind ſuch 
things as are uſefu] to the bettering of Manners ; and 
theſe are to be adviſed to read them with Attention, that 
nothing flip ; for if thoſe that delight in Fables pick up 
all the extravagant Stories, and ſuch as affect Language 
all the Elegancies ; neither ſhould ſuch as read Poems for 
Inſtruction, ſlightly obſerve what is ſpoken in them rela- 
ting to Valour, Temperance , or Juſtice ; as when the 
Poet tells us, that Minerva 'favour'd Ulyſſes for his Wil. 
dom and Policy, 'tis eaſie to infer, that nothing is ſo 
_ to the Gods as Virtue, in which we only reſemble 
Them. | | | 
And ſince it ſeems, and really is a great thing to mode. 
rate a Man's Anger, and a greater thing to guard a Man's- 
Examples ſelf by Prudence from falling into it, or being ſurprized 
of modera- by it; ſuch Paſſages, as tend that way are not ſlightly 
ring Anger to be heeded by the Reader, viz. How Achilles, who was 
ro be obſer= no great man of patience or meekneſs, exhorts Priamus to 
ved, be calm and not provoke him; ſaying, | 
Anger menot, O Father, leaſt I be 
Tempted to offend Jove by affronting thee." 
It was certainly a piece of Admirable Prudence for a 
Man ſo prone to Anger, and by Nature ſo hot and furious, 
as Achilles was, to underſtand himſelf ſo well as to ſet a 
guard upon his own Inclinations, and by avoiding Pro- 
vocations keep his Paſſions ſubje& to Reaſon : And this 
Example ought to be drawn by the Younger Reader of 
Poems into practice. After the ſame manner muſt the Man 
that is apt to be Drunken, fore-arm himſelf againſt that 
Vice; and he that is given to wantonneſs againſt Luſt ; 
as Areſilaus refus'd to receive a Kiſs from a beautiful per- 
ſon that preſented her ſelf ro him ; and Cyrus durſt not 
ſee Panthea : Whereas on the contrary, thoſe who are not 
virtuouſly bred abandon themſelves to their Paſſions, and 
meet the Temptations to which of themſelves they are 
naturally inclined. Thus Ulyſes did not only reſtrain his 
own Anger, but diſſwades his Son Telemachus, who was 
highly provok'd by the Wickedneſs of the Wooers, from 
Anger; ſaying, | 
Whate'er I ſuffer, give not thy. Paſſion vent; 
But tho thou ſeeſt it, be thou well content. | 
For as Men are wont to put Bridles in their Horſes 
Mouths, before they bring them to the Race, and not 
when they are running full ſpeed; fo ſhould we 1 
| | 9 
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the Paſſionate with rational Conſiderations, before they 


come to encounter provoking Obje&s. | 
Furthermore, the Young Man is not altogether to neg- 


le& Words when he meets with them, eſpecially if they Words to be 
contain any thing profitable and perſwaſive ; as for in- minded in 
ſtance, when the Poet ſays, My N N did not lay me the Poets. 


open, becauſe 7 learned to be a good Man; and, He knew 
how to be Gentile to all: For in ſhewing, that Fortitude is to 
be learnt; and to converſe kindly and civilly with others, 
proceeds from Reaſon and Knowledge ; he ſtirs us up not 
to negle& them, but to learn good things, and to attend to 


our Teachers; as knowing, that Clowniſhneſs and Cow- 


ardice argue III-Breeding and Ignorance. So when the 


: Poet ſays, Jupiter was wiſer than Neptune; he pronounceth 
* Wiſdom the moſt Divine and Royal Quality of all, be- 
© cauſe he placeth Jupiter's chiefeſt Excellency in it, and 


judges it the Foundation of all other Virtues. As alſo 


| when he calls it Folly in Pandarus to break a League; he 
# declares his judgment that a Wiſe Man will nat be guil- 
ty of any Unjuſt Action. The like alſo we may infer 

concerning Chaſtity from the Poet's words, The Wiſe 
HBellerophon would not comply with Antæa's Luſt, tho” 

© ftrongly tempred to it; In which words, Wiſdom is aſſign' d 

zs the cauſe of Chaſtity ; as alſo it is of Courage, Meek- 

- neſs, and all ſorts of Virtue. 


Again, Young Men may be inſtructed, in reading the 


Poets to draw from the moſt ſuſpe&ed places for wicked- Good 20 be 
* neſs and abſurdity, ſomething uſeful and profitable; as extracted 

the Bee gathers the ſweeteſt Honey from the harſheſt from ſuſpi- 
Flowers and ſharpeſt Thiſtles. Thus Agamemnon may be cious places 
» juſtly ſuſpected of Bribery, when he took a good Horſe in Poets. 

of a rich Man to excuſe him from the Wars; but Ariſtotle 
# ſays, twas well done of him; for the truth is, a Dog or 
an Aſs is of more value than a timorous and cowardly 
Man that wallows in Wealth and Luxury. So Therzs 
# ſeems to do ill, when ſhe exhorts her Son Achilles to fol- 
low his Pleaſures, and company with Women; yet on 
the other ſide, Achilles knowing his Life near at an end, 
abſtains from his beloved Briſeis ; and tho' in his Sorrow 
for Patroclus he neglected his Pleaſures, he minded his 


Buſineſs. So again, tho' Archilochus was in appearance 
condemnable, for drinking and being merry when his 


| Siſter's Husband was lately drown'd in the Sea ; yet his 


Reaſon ſeems to juſtifie his practice, when he ſays, I 
can't ſave him by my Sorrow, nor hurt him by my Mirth: 


| which if a good Reaſon, tis more warrantable in the ſame 


caſe to ſtudy Philoſophy, manage publick Affairs, go to 
Market, or follow Husbandry. Alſo thoſe Corrections of 
; 9 ſome 
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So when Menander ſays, Happy is he that has 
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ſome Sayings of the Poets are not to be rejected, which 
Cleanthes and Antiſthenes have made. Far Antiſthenes ſeeing 
the 4thenians in a tumult at theſe words: 
Except what Men think ſuch, there's nothing ill, 
Adds this Corrective, 
But what's ſo, is ſs, think Men what they will. 
And ſo Cleanthes when he heard this Paſſage concerning 
Wealth uttered by One, | 
Great is th Advantage that great Wealth attends ; 
For oft with it we Purchaſe Health and Friends. 
He preſently altered it thus, | 
Great Diſadvantage oft attends on Wealth ; 
We Purchaſe Whores with't, and deſtroy our Health. 
There is alſo another way of Improving Poems to be 


minded by thoſe that read them, which Chryſippus is the 


Author of, and that is by accommodation of any Saying; 
transferring that which 1s uſeful and ſerviceable in it, to 
divers things of the ſame Kind. Thus when Euripides ſays, 
How can that Man be calld a Slave, that flights | 
Ev'n Death it ſelf, which moſt Men ſo much frights. 
which may be accommodated to hard Labour, or painful 
Sickneſs : for as Phyſicians finding by experience the force 
of any Medicine in the Cure of ſome one Diſeaſe, make 
uſe of it by accommodation proportionably to every o- 
ther Diſeaſe of affinity to it; ſo may we deal with doch 
Speeches, whoſe ſenſe may be communicated to other 
things of the like Nature; and it is a good exerciſe of 
Young Men's Wits to make ſuch Parallel „ ee 
loney and 
Underſtanding both; it may be accommodated to Glory, 
Authority, and Eloquence. And ſo when Achilles reproves 
Ulyſes for fitting among the Maids, thus, 115 | 
Thou, who from Nobleſt Greeks deriv'ſt thy Race, 
Doſt thou with Spinning Wooll thy Birth diſgrace ? 
It may be apply'd to any diſhoneſt way of Living; as 
Fudling, Dicing, Gaming, Uſury, or any ill way of Gain- 


Some Com- ing. Further, to repreſs the Inſolence of ſuch as lift up 
mendations their Heads high upon the account of ſuch things as are 


ere Re- 
proaches. 


of no Value, Young Men ſhould be taught to look upon 
ſuch Compellations as theſe ; O thou richeſt of Men! 
and, O thou, that excelleſt in Feaſting, in Multitudes of 
Atten@ants, and Herds of Cattel! yea, in Eloquent 
ſpeaking it ſelf, to be, as they are indeed, Expreſſions 
that import Reproach and Infamy : For in truth, a Man 
that deſigns to excel, ought to endeavour it in thoſe 
things that are in themſelves moſt excellent ; and to be- 
come chief in the chiefeſt, and great in the 8 
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Of reading the Poets. 

"Things; whereas Glory that ariſeth from things in them. 
ſelves ſmall and inconſiderable, is inglorious and con- 
cemptible : as will be evident if we conſider how Homer 
and the other Poets expreſs their Praiſe or Diſgrace of 
Men ; for they take great pains to make us know, that 
che Goods of 'the Body, or Fortune, are not worth our 
toil ; and praiſe Men, not for their. Beauty, Wealth, or 
Strength, but for their Subtlety, Wiſdom, Virtue and 
Friendſhip : and when they diſpraiſe any Perſon , they 
do it not for bodily Defe&s,but for their Vicious Actions; 
as Drunkenneſs, Cowardice, Brawling, and Oftentation : 
As Ulyſſes reproacheth Therſites, not for his Lameneſs, Bald- 
neſs, or Hunch-back ; but for his indiſcreet Babling. 
But on the other ſide, Homer brings in Juno calling Fulcan 
her Limping Son, in Kindneſs ; as laughing at thoſe who 
are aſnam'd of their Lameneſs and Blindne 5, thinking that 
a Diſgrace which is not ſo in it ſelf, being not imputa- 
ble to — okay but to Fortune. From theſe Examples 
we may learn two things: Moderation, when we are 
in proſperity not to reproach others Misfortunes fooliſhly: 
Magnanimity, not to be troubled for our ill haps, but 
bear Scoffs and Reproaches calm. 

Laſtly, As we have taught Young Men before to abate 
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and leſſen the Credit of evil and hurtful Poems, by oppo- pf, Sau. 
ſing to them the Speeches and Sentences of ſuch Men as ings to 2 N 


are eminent for their wiſe Management of Publick Affairs; confirmed 


ſo when we meet with any things in them ingenious and 3, 5% py,- 
uſeful, we ſhould improve and ſtrengthen them weite ph 5 


Teſtimonies and Proofs out of the Philoſophers, as i 

they were the Inventors of them; for this will beget a 
mighty eſteem of them, when it appears, that what is 
ſpoken on the Stage is alſb taught in the Schools of Py- 
thagoras and Plato, and is agreeable to the Sayings of Ch:lo 
and Bias; As for inftance : When we find in 405 , That 
1 Council is worſt to the Giver, Plato ſpeaks much the fame 
in his Gorgias and Common-Wealth, That 7t is worſe ta 
do, than ſuffer an Injury. So when Æſchylus ſays, Jupiter 
the chief of the Gods, can't Lye, Vaunt, or Scoff ; he ſpeaks 
no more than what Plato alſo afſerts, when he ſays, That 
the Divine Nature alone is uncapable of feeling Joy or Grief. So 
when Bacchylides ſays, Virtue is only honourable,andWealth 
is given to the baſe, or at beſt, is to ſupply the Occaſions 


of Virtue ; tis no more, than what the Philoſophers ſay 


of Riches, and other external good: things, That without 
Virtue , they are fruitleſs and unprofitable Enjoyments. Now 
thus to accommodate and reconcile Poetry to the Doctrine 
of Philoſophy, ftrips it of its fabulous and perſonated 
parts, and makes thoſe N which it delivers uſcfut 
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PLuTARCH Of Envy and Hatred. 


to acquire alſo the reputation of Gravity; and more. 
over, inclines the Soul ofa Young Man to receive the 
Impreſſion of Philoſophy ; ſo that he will come to it not 
without ſome ſort of reliſh of its Precepts, and looſe to the 
falſe Notions which Children uſually imbibe from their 
Nurſes or Parents; who are wont to ſpeak of Rich Men, 
as the happieſt, and reſpect them as ſuch; but expreſs 
themſelves concerning Death and Pain with horrour,look- 
ing upon Virtue, without riches and glory, as a thing of 
Nought, and not to be deſired. Whence it is, that when 
ſuch Youths hear the Philofophers, they are ſurprized at 
their Do&rines,and are afraid to entertain them; but when 
they have been accuſtomed to behold theſe Doctrines ob- 
ſcurely in fabulous Authors, they will be leſs diſturbed 
when they hear from the Philoſophers; That noMan ought 
to be much concern'd about Death: That Riches are limited 
by Nature: That the happineſs of Man's Life doth not con- 
Gi in the Abundance of Wealth, or vaſt Employments, or 
height of Authority and Power; but in freedom from 
Sorrow, moderation-of Paſſions, and ſuch a temper of 
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Mind as meaſures all things by the Neceſlities of Nature. 
Wherefore, if Youth be thus governed by reading of Po- 
etry, they will be free from all prejudicate Opinions, 


and with all friendlineſs and calmneſs paſs to Philo- 
ſophy. | FS 


* 
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Plutarch Of Envy and Hatred. 

Nvy differs ſo little from Hatred, that they are often 
taken to be the ſame ; not only becauſe he that is in 
Proſperity, is equally an Occaſion of Grief. both to 

the Envious and Malicious Man ; but. becauſe they are 
both oppoſite alike to Benevolence or Love, which is a de- 
fire of doing our Neighbour good : Yet fince that wherein 
they agree, makes them not ſo much One; as that where- 
in they differ, makes them Diſtin&; Therefore I ſhall 
deſcribe them apart, beginning with the Original of each 


Zuvy dif- 
fers 9 fi 
from Ha- 
Ie d. 1 


E 


of them. 


| Hatred proceeds from an Opinion that the Perſon whom: 
What Ha- we hate has done ill either to all in genera], or our ſelves 
tred and in particular; for they who are injured are apt to hate 
Fnuy #5? all Evil-doers: But Envy is fixed upon the Felicity of 

* thers only, and, like a ſore Eye, is offended with every 
thing that is bright. Again, Hatred is determined by the 
Object it falls on, and may be conceived againſt Om, as 
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Cats, Toads, Serpents, and the like; So Germanicus could not 


endure a Cock, nor the Perſian Magi Mice: But Envy is le- 


velled only againſt Man. For Brutes have no ſenſe of 


good or evil, honour or diſgrace ; but they hate one ano- 
ther, and fight one with another; Eagles with Dragons, 


and Crows with Owls; the Lion with the Cock, and the 
Elephant with the Mouſe.So that Envy and Hatred differ in 
this, that one is natural to Brutes, but they are not capa- 
ble of the other. e | 


Further, Envy is always unjuſt, becauſe another's hap- 1 2 5 
uy 


and Ha- 


ineſs can be no wrong to any man; but Hatred is often 
juſt, becauſe there are ſome. Men to be avoided by all for 
their Wickedneſs: And therefore it is, that many will ac- 
knowledge that they hate others, but none that they envy 
others; but if they are accuſed of it, put it off with Ex- 
cuſes, that they are angry, or that they hate the perſon. 
Further, Hatred increaſes as the perſon hated grows 
worſe; and Envy ſwells bigger as the envy d perſon makes 
a greater progreſs in Virtue ; But yet with a difference 
in the iſſue; For extream badneſs ever increaſes Hatred; 
ſo the Athenians ever abhorred the Accuſers of Socrates, 
and would never be reconciled to them, ſo that in deſpair 
they hang'd themſelves : but Envy is often extinguiſhed 
by the greatneſs of Proſperity ; Alexander and Cyrus were 


not envy'd when they became Lords of all: For as the 


Sun in the Vertical Point makes no Shadow, ſo. Men in 
the Meridian of Fortune diſperſe Envy by its brightneſs : 
but Alexander was purſued with the Hatred of Traitors to 
his Grave. So on the other fide, Misfortunes cauſe Envy 
to ceaſe, but Hatred leaves not the Miſerable, and ſo theſe 
Paſſions are very unlike ; for Exceſs of Proſperity; or Ad- 
verſity takes away Envy; but Hatred forſakes neither the 
happy nor the miſerable. The Envious will pity, but 
the Malicious never ſpare. 9 7 B 
Again, Men let go their Enmity and Hatred, when 
they find themſelves not injured, or the perſons they ha- 


ted good, or are appeaſed by a benefit; but Men will 


perſiſt in their Envy tho' they are not wronged : Virtue 
increaſes their Paſſion, and they receive benefits with re- 


luctance. In fine, The deſign of Hatred is to do wrong, 


and therefore 'tis defined a Deſire and Purpoſe of doing 
hurt: but Envy deſigns no Man's ruine, or ſo much as 
trouble, but ſeeks only to diminiſh the glory of them 


| they envy ; being content to pull down ſo much of the 
towering Building, as hinders the Light and obſcures them 


With too great a Shade, 
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Plutarch's Treatiſe, How to know a Flatterer | © 
from a Friend. 5 
| | | dl 
TheGround Lato ſays, That all Men eaſily pardon ſuch as have a Bi 
of Flattery. great Love for themſelves; yet it is attended with | 

this ill Conſequent, beſides many others, that it 5 
, makes us incompetent Judges of our ſelves, and ſo leaves P. 
us expoſed to the Attempts of Paraſites under the Vizzard P. 
of Friendſhip ; for Self-love gs. us up with a good WW a 
Opinion of our own Accompliſhments, makes us ready to © th 
entertain them who by their foothing ſeem only ro con- M 
firm us in it. Now if truth be a Ray of the Divinity, and an 
Apollo be the Author of this Divine Saying, Know thy ſelf, © oi 
the Flatterer is the publick Enemy of the Gods, who en- n 
deavours to make every Man his own Cheat, and keep © di 
him ignorant of his own Qualities ; by which means the Hi 
Good never arrive at perfection, and the Bad never mend. Se 
Did Flattery, as other misfortunes do, wait on the de- T 
The Bü bauch'd and ignoble part of Mankind, the miſchief were ju 
chiefs of it of little conſequence ; but as Worms breed moſt in ſweet m 
and tender Woods, ſo the beſt tempers are moſt ready to © fo 
entertain theſe Flattering Vermin ; for they never haunt bi 
the poor and inglorious Plebeian, but Kings and Gran- ye 
A Flatte- dees, to the ruine of Families and Kingdoms. Where- th 
ver to be fore, tis a buſineſs of no ſmall Importance to be able to w. 
diſtin. know a Flatterer in every ſhape he aſſumes; that true WW fi 
guiſb d Friendſhip may not be ſuſpe&ed, nor we find our ſelves 1e 
from a deſtitute of true Friends when we moſt went them; for wv 
Friend Paraſites, like Lice, deſert the dying Man whoſe chill'd th 
blood can no longer feed them; and prey upon a Noble hi 
quarry. till the greatneſs of their fortune leaves them, M 
and then fuddenly depart; which tho' a certain mark to hi 

' diſcern them by, yet ſince tis no wiſdom: to try the Ex- : 
periment, we ſhould rather prove our Friends, as we do all 
our Money, whether they be paſſable and current or th 
no, before we need them ; that they may put no Cheat th 
upon us. Fr... 
| But as we do not approve of a careleſs, ſo neither do C 
Praiſe no we of the too ſcrupulous humour of thoſe, who meaſure ag 
ſign of true friendſhip by the bare honeſty and uſefulneſs of a hi 
Flattery, Man, and ſuſpect an eaſie converſation for a Cheat; for 1 V< 
a true friendſhip conſiſts not in ſourneſs , or auſterity of iſ 7 
temper; but its gravity is pleaſant and deſirable,ſweetning Zi 
| Proſperity as well as Adverſity, and rendring all Condi- ſif 


tions 


rr 77 ee 


your 


dev 


4 Flatterer from à Friend. 
tions eaſie and agreeable; which is the reaſon that even 


the Flatterer himſelf puts on an Obliging Humour. And 


hence it is no piece of Flattery to give a Friend a due 
Character, for Commendation is as much the Duty of a 
Friend as Reprehenſion; for they make way one for ano- 


ther, every Man taking a reproof moſt kindly and pa- 


tiently from him who is ready to praiſe his Virtues. 
But ſome may fay, Tis very hard at this rate to diſtin- 
iſh a Flatterer from a Friend, ſince they differ not in 
leaſure, or Commendation ; nay we may obſerve, that a 


Paraſite is often more obſequious.and obliging than a true 


Friend. True, but we will endeavour to find him out; 
and to that end, You muſt take care that you miſtake not 


thoſe ſordid Smell-Feaſtsand poor 'Trencher-ſlaves for the Who are 
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Men, as the Vulgar do, who ply about rich Mens Tables, the moſt 


and cringe at their Feet; but the Flatterer whom we dangerous 
ought induſtriouſly to avoid, is he who neither profeſſes Flatterers. 


nor ſeems to flatter, who neither haunts the Kitchen, nor 
drinks to exceſs, but will always keep his Brains about 
him ; who is prying into Buſineſs, and inquiſitive into 


Secrets; who a&s the Friend, not with a Comick air, but 


Tragick Gravity: for as Plato ſays, Tis the height of In- 
juſtice to appear juſt and be a Knave; ſo they are the 
moſt dangerous Flatterers, that perſonate a true Friend 
ſo exactly, that, like Darius, you are almoſt afraid of ſtab- 
bing mou true Friend while you deſire only to execute 

emy. But ſince we can. by no means admit of 
that vulgar Saying, Let my Friend periſh, ſo my Enemy 7 8 
with him, we mult rather endeavour to diſcover a Para- 
ſite from a Friend, and uſe our utmoſt Care, leaſt we re- 
je& the Good with the bad, or unadviſedly retain the bad 


with rhe Good, the Friend and Flatterer together. And 


tho' this be very difficult, yet when we have conſidered 
him in the fineneſs of his Art, we will lay down the 
_—_ to diſcover this ſubtle Artificer by, and ſo dete& 
im. | | 
The Flatterer is one that exquiſitely mixes himſelf with 


thoſe whom he pretends friendſhip with. He knows that 
the Enjoyment of a Friend is attended with the greateſt 
ſatisfaction incident to humanity, and therefore en- 


agreeable ; and becauſe a Friend, upon the account of 
his Kindneſs and Beneficence, is according to the Pro- 
verb, more neceſſary than Fire or Water, he is always 
ready to offer his Service, and ſeeks with an indefatigable 
Zeal to oblige. He obſerves, that true Friendſhip con- 
fiſts in a ſimilitude of Humours and Paſſions, in —_— 

| > FE the 


all the Paſſions, Humours, Intereſts, and Inclinations, of The deſcri- 


ption of 4 
Flatterer. 


ours to render his converſation highly pleaſant and 
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124 PLuTARCH Of diſcovering 
the ſame Averſations and Deſires; and therefore like pli. 
ant Wax yields to any Impreſſion, and takes any Form 
which the perſon he courts is pleaſed to impreſs on him; 
and finding that freedom of Diſcourſe, which Friends 
particularly uſe in mutually reproving each other, is the 
fl natural language of Friendſhip, and that a ſleepy reſerved. 
1 neſs looks rude and unfriendly, he omits not this part of a 
| Friend's Character; he ſeaſons his diſcourſe frequent] 
with a little ſmartneſs and ſeverity, yet with DR 
Lenity as ſhews that he deſigns more to tickle the Ear 
than ſtrike the Heart. In this 3 while the Flatterer 
dreſſes himſelf up ſo nicely, tis very hard to diſcover him: 
Vet ſince tis our buſineſs to Unmask the Hypocrite, and 
How to diſ- ſhe w him in other Mens colours, as Plato ſpeaks, ſince he 
cover a has none properly his own; I will lay down ſuch ſigns 
Hlatterer and tokens with reference to his Character before given, 
from a and eſpecially his Conforming to the Temper, Diſpo. 
Friend, ſition, Humours, Cuſtoms, Studies, Exereiſes , and Em- 
ploys of the Perſon he applies himſelf to, as ſhall eaſily 
manifeſt the Counterfeit to us. 5 
And firſt we muſt obſerve, whether he ſquares his 
1. By his Actions according to one Uniform Model, as becomes a 
Actions. true Friend; for the Flatterer who has no Principles in 
him, but leads a Life according to the humour of thoſe 
he deſigns to bubble, is never one and the ſame Man, but 
ſhapes himſelf according to their humour and genius; 
Fencing , Wreſtling, Singing, Dancing, Hunting, Stu- 
dying, Drinking, and Drolling ; as they pleaſe. Thus it 
happen'd at Syracuſe ; when Plato arrived there, and Diony- 
fius was hot upon the Study of Philoſophy, the whole 
Court was full of Geometricians ; But when Plato fell into 
 Diſgrace, and Dionyſius return'd to his Leudneſs and In- 
temperance, and delighted in nothing but Wine and Wo- 
men; he carried all along with him into the ſame Exceſſes. 
Beſides this, I appeal to the moſt ſignal Flatterers, as Al- 
cibiades, who was witty and obliging at Athens, auſtere and 
rigid at Sparta, a warriour and drunkard in Thrace, and 
ſoft arrogant and voluptuous in Aſia; and ſo by compli- 
ance gain'd the Affections of all he converſed with. So 
did not brave Ageſilaus, nor Epaminondas ; who tho' they 
converſed with variety of Men, and liv'd in Cities of di- 
vers Cuſtoms and Manners, yet maintain'd the ſame Port 
and Character, worthy of themſelves every where. Plato 
was the ſame at Syracuſe as in the Academy ; the ſame in 
Dionyſius's Court, as in Dion's. But he that will examine 
the Actions of the Flatterer, will find him mutable 
and inconſtant, now decrying, and anon extolling the 
fame things, diſcourſes, and ways of Living; 7 
| OOK= 
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a Flatterer from a Friend. 
Looking - glaſs receiving and repreſenting the: ſeveral 
5 of other mens Affections and Humours. Do you 
diſcommend any of your Acquaintance? He Swears he 
never fancy d him. Do you praiſe him? He thanks you, 
and believes your Character to be juſt. Do you affect 
Privacy? He hates the Drudgery of buſineſs, and wiſhes 
he had long ago retreated from it. Do you incline to an 


L 


Active Life? He commends your choice, for though tis 


toilſome, tis glorious. When you have thus trapanned 


the Flatterer, caſhier him for his ſervile compliance; for 
a true Friend is plain and impartial, and will aſſiſt you 
faithfully with his Judgment. 

Further, a true Friend will not raſhly commend or 


imitate any thing but what really deſerves it; he will 2. By his 
ſcorn to bear any part in baſe or diſhonourable Actions: Commen- 
but the Flatterer, like the Cameleon, puts on all Colours; 


and being unable to imitate Virtue, takes care that no 
failure or imperfection eſcape him which takes with his 
Friend, as Intemperance, Superſtition, Paſſion, and the 
like; aſſuming his Vices, that he may not be thought diſ- 
affected to him; as Dion was by Dionyſius, Samius by Philip, 
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dations. 


and Cleomenes by Ptolemy, whoſe Fidelity ruin d them. 


Wherefore, the Flatterer pretending to the faithfulneſs of 
a Friend, will not be diſguſted at his worſt Actions, as 
being of the ſame conſtitution himſelf; and upon this 
Account will feign even Diſeaſes themſelves, as Dionyſius's 
Paraſites did his Blindneſs; and pretend a Fellow-ſuffering 


in all the common concerns of Life, as a bad Wife, Chil- 


dren, or Servants. But if at any time he counterfeit the 
good qualities of his Friend, he immediately yields him 


the Pre-eminence ; whereas there is no Pre-eminence a- 


mong true Friends; but whether they are equally accom- 
2 or no, they are equally affected to one another: 

ut the Flatterer confeſſes himſelf out- done in every thing 
but Vice, and in that he claims a precedency; as if his 


Friend be moroſe, he is over-run with Choler, if ſuper- 


ſtitious, he is an Enthuſiaſt, Oc. And thus he obliges his 
Friend, by approving his Abilities, and confeſſing him in- 
comparable. 

And as the Friend and Flatterer differ in their reſem- 


bling one another; ſo alſo in their art and care of plea- 3. By his 
ſing, which is common to them, with this difference, that t, and 


one does it purely for it ſelf, the other for profit alſo: 
for the Civilities of one Friend to another, beſides the pleaſing. 


main point of Honeſty and Mutual Advantage, are always 
attended with an overplus of Delight and Satisfaction, 
as the Drinking of a Glaſs of Wine, or ſome Innocent 
diverſion ; but the whole buſineſs of a Flatterer is to en- 
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tertain the Company with ſome Jeſt or Comical Action, 
and thinks he never over-acts the diverting part of con- 
verſation; whereas the true Friend propoſing no other 
end to himſelf than the bare diſcharge of his Duty, is 
ſometimes pleaſant, and as often diſagreeable, ſometimes 
leading his Friend on gently to Virtue, by Kindneſs, by 
pleaſing and extolling him; and when he ſees correction 
neceſſary, checking him ſeverely, and ſometimes ſecond. 
ing his Words with Actions. As Menedemus reclaimed his 
Friend Aſclepiades, a debauched Young Man, by ſhutting 
him out of Doors; and Arceſilaus Battus, by forbidding him 
his School. So the true Friend afflits his Brother to ſerve 
him, as a Phyſician adminiſters Pungent Medicines ' to 
recover his Patient, whereas the Paralite is always upon 
the humouring point, and dares not let fall a Croſs word; 
or do a diſobliging Action, but ſervilely complies with 
all deſires. And therefore, as Xenophon ſays of Ageſilaus, 
he lov'd to be prais'd by them who would ſometimes 
reprove him; ſo ought we to be pleas'd in him only, 
as a Friend, who will thwart and contradict us, as well 
as gratifie us; diſpraiſe us, as well as commend us. But 
the Paraſite fticks ſo cloſe to the Ambitious ,with repeated 
Praiſes of their worth, that tis no eaſie Matter to ſhake 
him off again ; and therefore it highly concerns them to 
be'upon their guard, and obſerve whether their high Cha- 
raters be intended for the Perſon or Thing they recom- 
mend ? We may indeed believe them intended for the 
Thing, if they commend Men abſent rather than preſent, 
if they covet the ſame Qualities they magniſie in others, 
and admire them in all as well as their Friends, and ne- 
ver falter from their Sentiments : but if we ſee them le- 
vell'd at the Perſon, then the beſt Criterion is, to exa- 
mine whether we are not really troubled at or aſham'd 
of the commiſſion of thoſe very things for which th 
Applaud us, and did not wiſh that we had ſaid or acte 
Conſcience the quite contrary ; for Conicience is above all the Arts 
not to be Of Flattery, and will ſpurn at an undeſerved Commen- 
flattered, dation. But ſome there are, that look upon them as Ene- 
mies and informers who chide and lecture them for their 
Faults, but careſs them as their Friends who ſooth them 
up in their Vices; calling the profuſe Man, liberal; the 
timorous, wary ; and the dull, grave; the ſtingy miſer, 
frugal ; the paſſionate, ſtout ; and the mean ſpirited, cour- 
reous : by this means encouraging Men to ſin, not only 
with regret, but joy. This fort of Flattery has been fa- 
tal to whole Kingdoms ; for Sicily was ruin'd by ſtiling 
the Tyranny of Dionyſius and Phalaris Juſtice; and a ha- 
/ dred to villanous Practices: and *twas this that Had V 
A b ruin 
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4 Flatterer from a Friend. 
ruin d the Roman good Cuſtoms, by extent the Vo- 
t 


lupruouſneſs and Luxury of Anthony into the ſofter terms 
of Humanity and good Nature. And therefore it will 


concern us more eſpecially to look about us when the 


Flatterer is upon the ſtrain of Praiſing, and avoid his At- 
tacks upon our weaker fide. | | 
But further, Flatterers, like Painters who ſet off their 


Pictures by Shades, flily extol and encourage Men in 4. By their 


127 


their Vices by deriding and railing at the Contrary Vir- Rai 


tues. In the company of the Debauch'd, the Covetous upon the 
and Extortioner, he runs down Temperance and Mo- Yirtzes of 


deſty, as mere Ruſticity ; and Juſtice and Contentment, as others, 


ſigns of a daſtardly Spirit and Impotence in Action, 

he meets with an Epicure, that loves Lazineſs and Eaſe, 
he explodes all Buſineſs and Offices as a vain purſuit of 
an Empty Name. Yea, he'll traduce himſelf to commend 
another; and impart his private concerns, or ask Council, 


to ſhew the great Opinion that he has of them he in- 
tends to cajole. Again, if he perceives one pretending to 


be Maſter of a Style, he offers him ſomething of his own 
compoſing, requeſting him to peruſe and correct it: To 
diſcover the Cheat, which this way of Applauſe may put 
upon us; the beſt way is to give him a very abfurd ad- 
vice, and animadvert as impertinently as may be upon 
his Work ; that IF he applauds us with an Elogy of very 
right! incomparable well! we may trapan him. But to 

roceed, there is a ſort of filent Flattery as expreſive as 
the loudeſt Encomiums ; for he who riſes up to a rich 


N Man when he is in company, or having begun to ſpeak 
breaks off abruptly to give another Liberty, ſhows a grea- 


ter deference to the Perſons than if he had loudly pro- 


claim'd it. Hence it is, that theſe Creatures get into the 
Boxes at Play-houſes, and pearch themſelves upon the 
| bigheſt Seats at Publick Entertainments; not that they 
think thoſe Seats fuitable to their Quality, but that they 
| may have an Opportunity of gratifying great Men by 
| giving place to them; for all their Conceſſions, Cringes, 
| and Reſpects, are mere Courtſhip and Obſervation which 
they pay to Riches, Honour, or the like; rather than to Age, 


Art, and Virtue, or other perſonal Endowments. As Apeles 
dealt with Megabirus, who talk'd with him about Lines 
and Shades, he ſaid, His Apprentices admir'd his Gold 
and Purple Ornaments , _— he held his tongue bur 
laughed at him when he diſcourſed ſo much from his 
Sphere : And ſo when Creſus ask'd Solon about his happi- 
neſs, he plainly told him, That Tellus, Cleobis and Biton 
were happier : But the Flatterer will have Kings, Govers 
nors, and Men of Eſtates, the moſt eminently bappy 
: . . b : a 
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5. By his 


PLuTAR CH Of diſcovering 
and know ing, the moſt Virtuous and Prudent of Mankind: 
and therefore hate the Stoick's Notion, that the Wiſe Man 
1s only rich, noble, generous, yea a King ; for with them 
the Man of Money is in all things excellent. If ſuch fort 
of Commendations did them any real Kindneſs, they were 
allowable enough; but inſtead of that, a Man mode. 
rately praiſed, is puffed up, burſt and ruin'd by ir. 

Nor doth the Flatterer abſtain from a freedom of Repre. 
henſion, though of all other Badges and Enſigns of a 
Friend, this is as unfit for him as Achilles's Spear was for 


a „ ; 
* Patroclus, being too great, maſſy, and ſubſtantial a Wea: 


Proving. 


pon; but leaſt his continual Jeſts ſhould become nauſe- 
ous, the Flatterer puts on ſometimes a face of Gravity, 
and Flatters under the Vizzard of a Frown , dropping 
in now and then a word of correction and reproof for 


ſome trifling Peccadillo, while he feigns himſelf a meer 


Stranger to his Friends real and conſiderable Crimes. 


Thus if he ſees any of his Goods out of Order, or his 


Houſe not very convenient, if his Beard be not ſhaven, 
or his Cloaths be unfaſhionable, or if his Dog or his Horſe 
be not well look'd after, he rants him terribly and thun- 
ders him ſeverely ; but if he {light his Parents, negle& 
his Children, treat his Wife ſcornfully, or his Friends 
and Acquaintance diſreſpe&fully, and ſguanders away his 
Eſtate, ec. he dares not open his Mouth, but holds it his 
ſafeſt way to ſaynothing : Juſt as if a School-Maſter ſhould 
whip his Scholar for a {lip of his Pen, and take no notice 
of his Barbariſms and Solleciſms in his Language. Thus 
the Paraſites about Prolemy, when he pretended to Learning, 
would argue with him, till Midnight, about the Propriety 
of an Expreſſion, Verſe, or Story ; but not a word of his 
cruelty, inſults, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſions of the Peo- 
ple. But there are others, that pleaſe while they are 
reproving ; Thus Agis the Grecian crying out againſt A. 
lexander for giving a great reward to his Teſter, and Alex- 
ander angry at him ſaid, What is it you Prate, Sirrah ? He 
added, I muſt confeſs I am not a little troubled to ob- 
ſerve, that all you great Men, who are deſcended from 
Jupiter, take ſtrange delight in Flatterers; for as Hercules 
had his Cereopians, and Bacchus His Silenians; ſo J ſee your 
Majeſty is pleas'd with ſuch Pleaſant Fellows. Such ſort 
of Artifices are not very pernicious ; but thoſe are deſtru- 
Qive, when the Flatterer faſtens thoſe Vices upon Men 
which are directly contrary to what they are guilty of: 
as when Himerius, the 4thenian, upbraided one of the moſt 
ſtingy Miſers of the City with Prodigality, and told 
him,he was afraid he ſhould ſee him Beg before he dy'd: 
and Petronius blam'd Nero's Niggardlineſs: Or when = 

| ad vue 


2 Flatterer from a Friend. 
adviſe Arbitrary Princes to lay aſide their Moderation ; 
and cenſorious ill-Natur'd Perſons not to be too laviſh of 
their Commendations. This Talent they exerciſe moſt 
ſignally, when they meet with Friends or Lovers at diffe- 
rence, then they neither admoniſh, nor blame them; bur 
rather inflame the Quarrel: but if there happen a falling 
out between a Miſs and her Gallant, then they inter- 
poſe boldly, and add freſh Fuel to the expiring Flame ; as 
Cleopatra's Friends told Antony, that ſhe doted on him tho 
ſhe was in a little Pett; and having left a Crown to be- 
come his Concubine, counted him an hard-hearted Man : 


| This chiding pleaſed him more than the higheſt Cha- 


rater ; but he did not perceive, that under the colour 
of a friendly Admonition, they really debauched him ; 
For as pure Wine, which alone 1s an antidote againſt poi- 
ſon, bur being mixed with it, renders it more incurable ; 
becauſe the heat of the Wine quickens the circulation 
to the heart; ſo Flattery, when it ſlides down under 


the notion of Friendſhip , proves moſt fatal and noxi- 
{ ous; and a friendly reprimand proves the greateſt En- 


couragement. | 3 
Now the way of arming our ſelves againſt theſe Aſ- 
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ſaults, is always to remember, that our Souls are made How 70 
up of two different parts; the one, ſincere, honeſt, and preſerve 


reaſonable ; and the other, brutiſh, falſe, and paſſionate; gu; ſelves 


and that a true Friend applies his Admonition to the from thoſe 


Better Part, while the Flatterer claws and tickles the 4/7ylts. 


| IrraFfonal Part of Man, debauching it. with ſuggeſtions 
of ſoft delights. He never endeavours the Improve- 
ment of our Prudence and Underſtanding; but enter- 
| tains us with the Pleaſure of ſome Love Intrigue, or 
{ blows us up with an empty Opinion of our ſelves, in- 
| creaſes our ſorrow, or paſſion, and makes us moroſe, 
| timorous, or jealous. If we are angry, he bids, us re- 
| venge our ſelves; if we are afraid, he bids us fly; if 
| we ſuſpe&, he bids us believe it: and therefore un- 
| leſs we become ftrangers to our ſelves, and to our own 
| defires, fears, confidence, and the like , the Flatterer 


:annot eaſily eſcape our diſcovery : for he is the great 


Patron of theſe diſorderly paſſions, endeavouring always 


to wind us up to Exceſſes of this kind. Ts” 
Nor is there leſs, difference between the Friend and 


Flatterer, in the Offices of Kindneſs and Love which 6. By their 
they do ; for the temper of a Friend, is ſincere, Natu- Offices of 
ral, and without Paint and Varniſh, Formality, or Ce- kinaneſs. 


| Temony ; but the Flatterer is all Cringe and Compli- 


ment, all Obedience and Induſtry, not waiting your 
ire and Command, but intruding into every piece 
f ' of 
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7. From His 


PLuTAR CH O diſcovering 
of ſervice; which ſhews, that their Friendſhip 1s not 
Virtuous, and Chaſte; but rather a ſort of Impudent, 
Whoriſh Love, that intrudes its Embraces upon you, 
And this diſparity appears firſt in their promiſes. The 
Offers of a Friend are modeſt, and conſiderate, in ſuch 
terms as theſe; If I can ſerve you, Ill do my beſt; 
but the Flatterer is raſh and bold, and ſays , Command 
what you will, and I'll do it. A Real Friend, will af. 
fiſt in no deſign but what's honeſt and uſeful; but 


the Flatterer, will engage at any rate, and cloſe with a 


Propoſal how unreaſonable ſoever; he cares not to med. 
dle in the conſulting part of buſineſs, but is always 
ready to ſerve us in the executing part of a deſign. Nor 
is there leſs difference in performing good Offices. For 
the kindneſſes of a Friend lye deep; and whether pre- 
ſent, or abſent, as Occaſion ſerves, he is ſollicitous about 
our concerns; and is then moſt helpfull, when perhaps 
we know leaſt of it; like Arceſilaus, who relieved Apel. 
les in his Want, by putting 20 Drachms of Gold un. 
der his pillow. And ſuch is the kindneſs of the Gods 
to us, who conferr Infinite Benefits upon Us , which 
we are not ſenſible of, upon no other Motive in the 
World, than the mere Pleaſure and Satisfaction they 
take in ſuch Acts of Kindneſs and Beneficence ; Bur 
on the contrary, the ſeeming good Offices of the Flat. 
terer, have nothing of that ſincere Tye , Integrity, 
ſimplicity, and Ingenuity , which recommend a Kind. 
neſs; but are attended with Buſtle and Noiſe, to 


' magnify the Pains he has taken, the Trouble and Care 


he has had, the Perſons he has diſobliged, and the Incon- 
veniencies he has undergone; making us apt. to fay, 
The Buſineſs was never worth this Dina and Clutter: 
for a Kindneſs once upbraided , lofes irs Grace, and 
turns a Burden ; but being leſſened, or neglected, be- 
comes more acceptable to the Receiver; becauſe be 
imagines his Benefactor conferred it on him, without a- 
ny great prejudice to himſelf. But further, the Flat- 
terer is diſcernable from a Friend, not only in theſe 
things, but more ſignally in this; That the One is ready 
to promote any baſe and unworthy Actions, but the O- 


readineſs Ther, only thoſe, which are Fair, and Honeſt; the One 


ro promote 
any un- 
worthy 
Action. 


labours to pleaſe, but the Other to profit you: for one 
Friend is not bound to bear a Part in the Follies of 2. 
nother, but rather to diſſwade him from them, and 
if he can't prevail, to tell him plainly , as Phocion did 
Antipater , Sir, I can't be both your Friend, and Hlatterer: 
for we ought to be Aſſiſtant to a Friend in his Honeſt 


Endeavours, but not his Knaveries; in his Councils, 


not 


% VVV 
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8 Flatterer from a Friend 
not in his Tricks; and bear a ſhare in his Misfortunes, 
put not in his Injuſtice; like the Lacedæmonians to An- 
tipater, who bid him Command them any thing never 
ſo grievous, if it were not Baſe. But on the contrary, 


if you put a Flatterer upon a thing that is Hazardous 


or Difficult, he ſhuMes it off with ſome frivolous Ex- 
cuſes; tho' in a mean and ſordid Service, he readily En- 
gages, and denies you nothing that may contribute to 
your Pleaſure ; he'll turn Pander to your Luſt, and ſneak 
to your Miſs; he'll ſpare no Pains to Gratifie you in 
any dirty Action: and if you try him this way, you 
may eaſily diſcover him. The Flatterer alſo may be diſ- 
covered by his Diſpoſition to our other Friends : for 
ſince there is nothing more Agreeable to a True Friend, 
than to Love with, and to be beloved of Many ; he 
always ſedulouſſy Endeavours to gain his Friend the Af- 
fections and Eſteem of other Men; but the Adulterate 
Friend 1s naturally full of Emulation and Envy, and 
Labours to remove the ſolid and ſubſtantial Friend as 
far as he can, by ſecret and foul Calumnies. Thus 


might Flattery be diſcovered, if Men would attend to 


the Marks ; but it is ſuch a Charm , that it prevails 
moſt uſually with ſuch as we accbunt the greateſt Men; 
becauſe they entertaining great Thoughts of themſelves, 
greedily Embrace the concurrent Opinion of others, 
and ſo without Examination, give credit to Impoſtors. 
Wherefore we ' ſhould Caſhier every vain Opinion of 
Our-ſelves ; which being an Internal Flattery, prepares 
Us to give a favourable Reception to that which is out- 
ward; for if we do but ſquare our Actions according 
to the Precept of the Oracle, 75 know Our-ſelves, and con- 
| fider what groſs Imperfections and Failures mix with our Words, 
Actions, ond Affections, we ſhould not lye fo open to the 
Attempts of every Flatterer who deſigns upon us: for 
as even Alexander himſelf, being minded of his Mortality 


by Sleep and Venery, began to doubt whether he were 


2 God; fo did we but ſurvey our Infirmities and. 
Lapſes, we ſhould find, that we ſtood in no need of 
4 Friend to Praiſe us, but rather to Chide us for 
our Vices. | Rn | 
But fince there are but few that will venture to deal 
thus roundly and impartially with their Friend, and 
fewer who know the Art of Reproving ; Men generally 
miftaking Railing and WI Language, for a Decent and 
Friendly Admonition ; and ſo making it like Phyſick 
11}-timed; Noxious, inſtead of being Healthfull ; I ſhall 
conclude this Diſcourſe with ſome Directions about the 
Decency and Moderation, which is to be uſed in Re- 
| 11 proving. 
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The Decen- proving. And ſeeing this faculty of Animadverting 


PLUTARCHOf diſcovering 


cy and Mo- upon others Crimes, 1s liable to many Exceptions; we 


aeration, 
t hat is to 
be 71 fed in 


repro Ling. 


1. To be 


free from 


Self-Love. 


2. To be 
void of 
Reproach. 


ſhould in the firſt place cleanſe ir from all Mixture of 
Self-Love and Intereſt ; leſt any private Motive, Injury, 
Grudge, or Diſſatisfaction of Our own, ſhould ſeem to 
incite Us to the Undertaking : Becauſe ſuch a Reproof 
will not paſs for an Effect of Kindneſs, but Paſſſon; 
and look more like a Complaint, than Admonition ; and 
ſo we pals for Accuſers, not Monitors. Thus Achilles 
Cenſures were diſreliſſd by Agamemnon, while he bore 


Ulyſſes's more ſevere Reprimands , upon the Publick ac- 
count, well enough : for the Reproofs of a Friend, 


proceeding from a ſincere and diſintereſted Affection, 
create a Veneration in the Guilty, when he perceives, 
that waving all Offences againſt himſelf, he chides him 
purely for thoſe committed againſt others. This puts 
ſuch a force upon his Rebuke, that it can't be with- 
ſtood ; the ſweet temper of the Monitor ſetting a moſt 
keen Edge upon his Admonitions. Of this we have 
a clear inſtance in Dionyſius, who tho' at Enmity at that 
time with Plato, yet being Reproved by him for his 
Contempt and Ditreſpe& to Æſchines, as Excellent a Per- 
ſon as any was in the School of Socrates, who had ex- 
pos'd himſelf to the Difficulties of a Tedious Voyage 
that he might enjoy the Happineſs of a Philoſophical 
Converſe with his Majeſty, and told him, Twas an Un- 
gratefull Return of the Kindneſs intended; Dionyſins was 
ſo much affected with his Generous Admonition , that 
he hugg'd Plato, and treated Æſchines with a great deal 


of Honour. 


In the next Place, Our Reproofs muſt be free from all 
Contumelious Language, Laughter, Mockery, and Scur- 
rility, which will ſpoil the Relliſh of them: for as a 
Surgeon, who makes an Incifion in the Fleſh, uſeth neat- 
neſs and Dexterity, without the needleſs Geſticulations 
of a Quack; ſo the Lancing the Sores of a Friend may 
admit of a little Humour and Urbanity ; yet ſo qualfi- 


ed, as not to ſpoil the Gravity requiſite for ſuch a 


Work. For Boldneſs, Inſolence, and Ill Language, de- 
ſtroy the force of Reprehenſion. Thus we meet with 
ſeveral Smart and Satyrical Reflections in a Comedy, 
but the Mixture of Jeſt and Fool of the Play, like ill 
Sawce to good Meat, abates the Efficacy of them, and 
Renders them inſignificant; when a Serious and Grave 
Reproof, like that of the Fidler to Philip, who diſputed 


with him about his Playing, ſaying , God forbid ! that 


your Majeſty ſhould be ſo Unhappy as to underſtand 


a Fiddle better than Ido; would certainly Work almoſt 
MT | on 


al 


4 Flatterer from a Friend. 


| 6 any Temper. We ſhall do well therefore to reſerve 


our Jollity and Mirth for more ſuitable Occaſions ; for 
we muſt by all Means be Serious and Candid in our 
Admonitions; which if about any Important Points, 


ought to be Animated with Geſtures, Paſſions, and Ve- 


hemence of - Voice, to give them Weight and Credit ; and 
to awaken a tender concern in the Perſons to whom they 
are Addreſſed. | 

We are again to time our Reproofs as ſeaſonably as 
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we can; for a miſtake in Opportunities is of Ill Conſe- 3. To Re- 


quence in all other things, and moſt eſpecially in Re- prove ſea- 
prehenſions ; and ſo we ought not to Rebuke a Man in ſonably. 


© his Wine, becauſe it is apt to warm Men into Paſſion, 


and make them Quarrel at the freedom of Admonition; 
beſides 'tis an Argument of a cowardly and unmanly 


| Temper, not to ſpeak One's ſenſe to a Man when he is 
* ſober; as if our Zeal were nothing but a kind of in- 
S ſulting over the Weak. But becauſe ſeveral Perſons 
think Proſperity a State above Rebuke, and ſo dare not 
E Admoniſh their Friends in a full Fortune, tho' they pour 
| InveCtives upon them in Adverſity ; I ſhall make ſome 
Reply to the Queſtion of Euripides, What need is there 
of Friends in Proſperity ? I anſwer, To lower the Lofty p-;ends in 
Thoughts that are uſually Incident to that Condition, p- 
and to depreſs the Tumors that attend an Exuberant moſt need- 
| Felicity. A low Fortune will allay the ſwelling of it- full. 

| ſelf, and a Friend's buſineſs then, is, rather to Comfort, 
than Corre&. He that chides and upbraids a Man in his 
| Diſtreſs, is like him who applies a Medicine for clear- 
| ing the Sight, to diſtemper'd Eyes ; which neither cures 
the Diſeaſe, nor aſſwages the Pain, but enrages the 
| Grief and vexes the Patient. A Man in health can 
bear a Friendly Lecture for his Lewd Courſes ; but to 
a Man that is ſick, tis worſe than the Diſeaſe : He ſtands 


more in need of Humanity and Relief, than of Sharp and 


| Sententious Reprimands. Thus Crates, the wiſe Philo- 


ſopher, treated Demetrius Phalareus in his Exile at Thebes ; 


| he did not Reprove him for thoſe Faults which had 


brought him into thoſe Circumſtances, like a Cynick ; 
but addreſſed him Courteouſly, and diſcourſed him of 
his Exile, endeavouring to convince him that there was 
nothing Miſerable in it, but that it reſcued him from the 
hazardous Management of Publick Affairs; adviſing him 
to Repoſe his confidence in himſelf and his own Con- 
ſcience. This Diſcourſe ſo pleas'd Demetrius, that he is 
ſaid to have ſpoken thus to his Friends, Curſed be thoſe 
Employments, which robb' o long of the Acquain- 
tance of ſo Excellent a Perſon. This is the way of Ge- 
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proof 15 


allowable. 
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nerous Friends; but ſuch as ſervilely admire Us in Prof. 
perity, like old Aches and Pains purſue us hardeſt with 
their Rebukes under our Misfortunes. | 
But you'll ſay, When is a ſharp Reproof allowable? 
When may a Friend be chid ſeverely ? I anſwer, When 
ſome Important Occaſion requires it; as to ſtop him jn 
the courſe of his Pleaſure, Anger, or Inſolence; to re. 


preſs his Covetouſneſs, or any other fooliſh Habit, 


Thus Solon bad Cræſus, when he ſaw him puffed up with 
his Greatneſs, to look to the End; and Speuſippus, when 
he ſaw Dion admired by all Men, bad him not to Pride 
himſelf in the little Applauſes of Women, but Adorn 
Sicily with Religion, Juſtice „and Good Laws. Some. 
times a Queſtion may Miniſter an Opportunity of 
ſeaſonable Reproof, as it did to Demaratus the Corinthian; 
When Philip asked him how the Grecians agreed among 
themſelves ? He reply'd, It becomes not you to ask 


how others agree, who have ſuch Diſcords in your own 


Family ; for then he was at Odds with his Queen, and 
Son. And ſometimes it may be convenient to Reprove 
a Friend, when he has been abuſed lately by his Ene. 
my for his Faults. For a wiſe Man, will firſt dexterouſly 
ſilence his Accuſer, and then privately take him to task 
himſelf; adviſing him to be more cautious for the fu- 
ture, if for no other Reaſon, yet to abate the Inſolence of 


his Enemies; becauſe they'll have nothing to Reproach 


you with, if you Reform your Vices. Others have more 
Prudent ways of Reproving their Friends faults, and 
that is by chaſtiſing others for them, So Ammonius Re- 
proved all his Scholars for their Daintineſs and Luxu- 


ry, by cauſing One of his Freemen to whip his Son 


None to be 
Rebuked 
before 
Company. 


for eating Sawce with his Meat, and caſting his Eye 
on them all, to let them know they were concerned. 
But we ſhould be cautious. how we Rebuke a Friend in 
Publick, and before Company ; for the diſcovery and 
cure of a Vice, ſhould be Manag'd like that of a Scan- 
dalous Diſeaſe, in private. Pythagoras is ſaid to have 
Ranted a Young Man fo terribly before Company, that 
he went out and hanged himſelf; which was a fad 
caution to the Philoſopher, not to do ſo again. *Tis not 


the part of a Friend, but a mere Cheat, to ſeek the Re- 


utation of a Monitor by expoſing Another's failings : 

eſides, Vice is naturally obſtinate, and being quickned 
with a Publick Diſgrace, will reſolutely ſtand its ground 
and brave it; whereas a Modeſt Reprimand meets with 
a Modeſt Return, and works inſenſibly upon the Cr: 
minal's good Nature to leave his Vices. But above all 
we ought not to diſcover the ImperfeQion of an _ 
3 _ | | an 


U 


4a Flatterer from à Friend. 


band before his Wife, or of a Father before his Chil- 
dren, or of a Maſter before his Scholars ; becauſe no- 
thing Provokes a Man more, than to be Rebuked before 
thoſe of whom he expects Honour. Twas Ciytus s bold 
Reproof openly that procur'd his Death, and not Alex- 
anders Wine; and Arijtomenes, Ptolomy's Maſter, was made 
to drink a Cup of Poiſon, for awaking the King before 
forreign Embaſſadours. And therefore, they that would 
do Good by their Reproof, muſt beware of expoſing their 
Friend, whom they Admoniſh in Publick. | 
Further, he that takes upon him the Liberty of a Cen- 
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ſor, muſt be a Man of a Regular converſation himſelf ; 4 Repro- 
One like Plato, whoſe Life was a continual Lecture to ver ſhould 
Speuſippus 3 or Xenecrates,who Reformed the Diſſolute Palæ- be a good 


non with his Look: Whereas a Man of a bad Life, uſing 
freedom of Admonition, meets with nothing but the old 
Reflection; You that pretend to be another's Phyſician, 
are ſick your ſelf. But becauſe Men that have man 
failings themſelves, may be often obliged to Admoni 
others; the ſmootheſt way of doing it will be to in- 
volve our ſelves in the ſame Guilt ; as Socrates uſed to 
Reprove the young Men for their Ignorance, by Profeſ- 
ſing his own; ſaying, We have all need to ſtudy Morali- 
ty, and make more ſtrict Inquiries into the Truth. For 
ſuch a Confeſſion, gives credit to the Reprimand, and 
recommends it to their Affections; but he who grave- 
ly Magnifies himſelf, and Rebukes others, with ſuch 
arpneſs as if he had no Imperfections, is only im- 
pertinent and troubleſom to no purpoſe. Thus Phanix 
checked Achilles for his Intemperate Anger, by confeſ- 
ſing it had almoſt hurried him to have killed his own 
Father; and ſo wrought upon the furious Hero. For 
ſuch inoffenſive Reproofs, leave the deeper Impreſſion be- 
hind them, becauſe they proceed from compaſſion, and 
not contempt. But becauſe: moſt Offenders are impa- 
tient of Rebuke ; the beſt way is to temper our Admo- 


Man, 


nitions, not unfrequently, with a little Praiſe ; becauſe Ryprufe 
ſuch a Mixture, not only abates the Roughneſs of a Re- 20 be mix 


proof, but raiſes in a Man a Generous Emulation of him- e4 with 
ſelf, and ſhames him out of his Vices, by the remem- Praiſe. 


brance of his paſt Virtues; whereas, if we compare 


him with other Men, his Vice will render him uneaſie 


under the Compariſon, and huffe you off without ef- 
fect: Wherefore, tis not Wiſdom to commend others 
fore him whom we Rebuke, unleſs it be his Pa- 
rents, whom Natural Generoſity obliges us to imitate ; 
left it ſtir him up to reèriminate, and retort upon his 
Monitor; than which, nothing is more unſeemly in any 

| 4. | Per- 

: > 
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Perſon, becauſe it makes an ill compenſation for a great 


Kindneſs. Reproof ſhould be always born patiently, as 


a Remedy for a foul Diſeaſe ; but if we deſire to repay 
our Monitor in his own Coin, let us do it when we find 
him in a Fault; that he may take it as aReturn of his former 
Kindneſs, and not as a piece of Revenge. 

Moreover, if we do undertake the ungrateful Office 
of a Cenſor, it ought to be only upon Weighty and 


tion to be Important Occaſions ; for he who is Peeviſh and Angry 
given up- at every Body, and for every trifling fault, blunts the 
on weighty Edge of the Reproof by ſquandring it away ſo careleſly ; 


Occaſions 
only. 


= Re- 


and therefore a wiſe Man will avoid the Character of 
being a Perſon who is always chiding and finding fault, 
not only becauſe he expoſes himſelf to the Laſh for all 


his Infirmities, but makes himſelf always unpleaſant. 


But becauſe, as Euripides ſays, Old Age has not all things 
ill, ſo neither have Friends; We ought not only to ob- 
ſerve, when they do amiſs, but when they do well, and 
commend them for it; that as we firſt ſoften Iron in 
the fire, before we harden it in the Water; ſo we ſhould 
warm and mollifie our Friend by a juſt Commenda- 
tion, before we fall upon him with Reproof. For thus we 
may argue winningly; Are theſe Actions comparable 
to your other ? Don't you perceive the Advantages of 
a Virtuous Life ? and ſo much more eaſily Reform 
him; becauſe nothing renders Corrections ſo inoffenſive 
and uſefull, as to addreſs the Offender in ſo affeQio- 
nate a manner: and therefore we ought not to deal 
roughly with him, upon the denial of the matter of 
fact; nor hinder him from making his Apology ; but ra- 
ther help him out, and mollifie the Matter, ſaying, Twas 
done thro' Ignorance, or inadvertency, miſtake, or er- 
rour. Thus we ſee with what Caution and Moderation 
we muſt Reprove our Friends, to reclaim them from 
the Vices to which they are. already ſubje& ; but if 
we would prevent them, we muſt take a quite contrary 
Method, and divert them from their Crimes by aſcri- 


proofs to be bing their failings to as Diſhonourable Cauſes as we can. 


uſed to 
prevent 
Crimes. 


So when Achilles, in a Fret, ſwore he would return home 
with his Squadron; Ulyſſes told him, *twas not for the Af- 
front he had received at Supper, but becauſe he was near 
Troy and Hector threatned him: thus by repreſenting to 
the Bold, the Danger of being counted a Coward ; to 
the temperate and ſober, a Debauchee ; and the Liberal, 
ſtingy; we ſpur them on to brave Actions, and keep them 
from baſe Ones. Indeed, if a thing be once done, we 
ought to qualify our Reproofs with piry; but if it be 
to be prevented, our Applications ought to be es 
3: | | an 
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and indefatigable; as being the propereſt time for the 
Monitor to ſhew himſelf moſt vigorouſly , as well, as 
for the Perſon himſelf to forbear the Commiſſion ; for 
certainly tis much more eligible to hearken to a Friend's 
Advice, than Repent of it, and hear the grating Reflec- 
tions of an Enemy: and therefore a great deal of Arr 
and Dexterity is to be uſed, as well in the preparation 
of a good Admonition, as in the ſeaſonable giving of it. 
But becauſe all Reproof carries ſome trouble and vexa- 
tion along with it, the skilful Adviſer muſt imitate 
the Surgeon, who having made an Inciſion in the fleſh, 
foments it, to aſſwage the Pain; ſo he ſhould allay the 
ſmart of a Severe Reproof, with a mild and diverting 
Converſe: for if we leave them under their Reſent- 
ment, they'll hardly admit any Lenitive ever after; and 
therefore ſuch as take upon them to Admoniſh their 
Friends, ſhould obſerve this Rule; No? to leave them 


with ſharp Expreſſions. * 


* 
* 


„9 


Plutarch's Treatiſe, Proving, That it is not poſſible for 


Men to live Pleaſantly, according to Epicurus's 
Doctrine. 


Olotes, the Scholar of Epicurus, ſet forth a Book _ 


Writing; but ſeveral things having been ſpoken ſince, 
in the Walks, in further Oppoſition to his Party, I 
thought it not amiſs to recolle& them, that they may 
not by their curſory Diſcourſes impoſe upon the Igno- 
rant and unlearned. I firſt made the Motion, among our 
ſelves, to anſwer the Charge upon the Philoſophers ; That 


it is impoſſible to live according to their Tenets ; and Theon 


reply'd, We'll proſecute them at the ſuit of the Philoſo- 


phers, in the following Form, We'll prove, if we can, The thing 
That it is impoſſible to live a pleaſurable Life accord- to be pro- 
ing to the Doctrine of Epicurus. Bleſs me, ſaid I, You ved. 


aim at their Lives, in robbing them of their Pleaſure ! 
We'll all joyn in your Deſign. Then Theon proceeded 
and ſaid, To make good our Aſſertion, we will make 
uſe of their Conceſſions. They ſuppoſe the Chief Good 
to'be about the Body, and in the Proviſions for the Fleſh, 
which afford Pleaſure and not Pain, and by which all 


the 


with this Title, That according to the Tenets of o- The Occa- 
ther Philoſophers, it is impoſſible to live. What occurr'd to me ſion of this 
in Defence of the Philoſophers, I have already put in Diſcourſe. 
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the Witty Inventions about Bodily delights are created; 
This is the Judgement of Wiſe Merrodorus: By which, 
my Friend, tis plain, they found their Pleaſure on a ve. 
The Body, ry rotten and infirm Thing, that is equally capable of 
no fit ſub- Pains: For the whole of Pleaſure, is in a Manner in the 
ject of Joynts, Nerves, Feet, and Hands, which are often the 
Pleaſure. Seat of very grievous and lamentable Diſtempers; as 
Gouts, corroding Rheums, Gangrenes, and putrid Ul- 
cers. If we uſe the moſt exquiſite Perfumes, and Taſtes, 
they affect but one ſmall part of the Body, while the 
reſt are many tunes fill'd with Anguiſh and Trouble. 
1 Fire, and Sword, Heats, and Colds, pierce into the in- 
wy ward —. of the Body; but Pleaſures touch only ſome 
1 of the Extream, and then go off in a Vapour, being no 
* ſooner kind led almoſt in the Body, but they are quenched. 
Pain doth not trole off in a Moment as Pleaſure does; 
but rooting it ſelf in the Body, continues - there many 
Years, and ſcarce ever departs, unleſs driven out by 
ſtronger Pains. Who ever drank, or eat ſo long, as thoſe 
in a Feaver are vexed with Thirſt, or the Beſieged with 
Hunger? whoever has been ſo long folaced with Friends, 
as Tyrants are racking and tormenting Men. Now all 
this is owing to the baſeneſs of the body, which bears 
Pains longer than Pleaſures. Further, they confeſs them- 
ſelves, that the Pleaſures of the Body are ſhort , and 
but of a Moment's continuance, and conſiſt rather in 
the Removal of what is troubleſome, than what is re- 
ally and durably Delightfull. The Experience of theſe 
things hath obliged them to tranſplant their chief Good 
from the Body; as from a poor and lean Soil, to the 
Mind, in hopes of raiſing a Paradiſe there, and exchanging 
the courſe and harſh Pleaſures of the Body, for the ſmooth 

and equal Ones of the Mind. | 
Xeuxippus then ſaid, Do you think, that in beginning 
with the Body, as the Riſe of Pleaſure, and paſſing to the 
Mind as the more ſure part, they have taken a right 
Courſe to compleat the whole? They do, ſaid I, if 
they follow a Courſe agreeable with Nature, and act like 
Knowing and Prudent Men: But if after all this they 
7he Mind proteſt, That the Mind of Man can receive no fatis- 
enjoys no faction or tranquillity, but from the Pleaſures of the Bo- 
true Plea. dy, either in poſſeſſion or expectance, and that theſe are 
{ure from its Proper, and only Good; what is this, but uſing the 
the Body. Soul as a freſh Cask for the Body? and mellowing their 
| Pleaſure by ſhifting it thither? accounting it the higheſt 
Accompliſhment of a Philoſopher, to have a clear and 
retentive Memory of the various Figures, Paſſions, and 
rouches of paſt Pleaſure. How unworthy the Nos "a 
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Philoſophy is this, even in the Judgement of the Cyre- 
naicks? who tho' they drink out of the ſame Cup of Epi- 
curus, yet will have carnal Amours perform'd in the 
Dark, that they may not too much inflame the Fancy, 
and excite the deſire by ſeeing. But be that as it will, 
yet tis impoſſible that ſuch things as theſe ſhould make 
a Man live pleaſurably ; becauſe the Memory of Plea- 
ſure paſt, brings no Pleaſure with it; and the moſt af- 
fecting bodily delights, have no longer any real Fla- 
vour than their Pleaſure laſts: What remains in the 
Fancy, 15 but an empty ſhadow and dream of that De- 
light whieh is fled ; and ſerves only but as fuel to en- 
flame Mens deſires; for the remembrance of paſt En- 


joyments, can afford them no Real Coutentment at all; 


but by the help of a quick deſire, makes the Mind out- 

ragious, and reſtleſs for future Acts. Theſe Inconve- 

niencies being perceived, has made them retire at laſt 

to a freedom of Pain, and a firm ſtate of Health in the ,,,,,, of 
Body, as the moſt tranſcending Satisfaction and com- pain, 44 
pleat Felicity; which tho' true, yet, as we may obſerve ,, perfect 
their flitting Judgement, running firſt from the Mind j,,j;h the 
to the Body, then from the Body to the Mind, and greateſt Te- 
then back again to the Body; ſo we may be ſure that licity of 
there can be no ſure hope, or unſhaken Joy, in a Mat- Epi- 
ter that ſuffers ſo great Changes as continually attend cureans. 


the Body; expoſed .to ſo many Violences without, and 


ſo great Evils within, which Human Reaſon can't a- 
vert: For tho' a ſound and hail. Conſtitution of Body 


happens to many, yet the Mind can never have a ſted- 
faſt Aſſurance of it, and ſo muſt ever be in fear of Chan- 


ges, and Diſturbances ; it being as reaſonable to expect 
perpetual Fair Weather in the midſt of Winter, as a to- 
tal exemption from Afflictions in our Bodies: So that 
theſe Men are miſerably unprovided for an undiſturbed 
Life: For tho' indeed they may often poſſeſs a ſound 
and healthy ſtate of Body, yet that they ſhould be ever 
aſſured fully of its continuance, is impoſſible; but they 


muſt of neceility be in conſtant diſquiet, with reſpett 


to futurity: For not to mention the Outrages of Rab- 
bles, the Barbarities of Thieves, the Contagions of Airs, 
and concurſions of Seas, which Epicurus himſelf felt, 
The very Compoſition of the Body contains in it mat- 
ter of all Diſeaſes, and fo, thro' fears of their burſting 


forth every Moment, renders Life perilous and uneaſy, 


as well to the good as bad; and ſo they aſſign a ve- 
ry unſure ground of their pleaſurable Living , if the 
eſcaping of Evils be their Laſt Good. But yet the 


tell Us, That nothing elſe can be ſo much as Imagined, 


and 
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and that Nature hath no other place to beſtow her Good 
from Evil, in, but that out of which Evil hath been driven; as both 


Metrodorus and Epicurys himſelf teach. Oh rare Felicity! 
Is this all they have to value themſelves upon, when 


the greateſt they ſo loudly boaſt they have been the only Men that 
Felicity by could find out this Divine and Celeſtial Good , which 
Epicurus conſiſts in an exemption from all Evil? Is not this the 


and his 
followers. 


Tie true 
Plenlures 
of the 
Mind, 


Beatitude which Swine and Sheep enjoy, the more dull 
and heavy Brutes: while the more Ingenious and Airy do 
not eſteem the eſcaping of Evil their chief Good ; but 
when they are at eaſe, and out of danger, divert themſelves 
with ſinging, ſwimming, flying, skipping, or dancing; 
Nature exciting them, after they have eſcaped Evil, to 
look after ſome Good: for that which claims our Deſire 


and Preference, muſt be ſomething beyond a bare eſcape 


from Evil ; which is the Reaſon that Plato allows us not 
to give the Name of Pleaſure to a bare ceſſation of Pain, 
(becauſe this is the only ſatisfaction which Rogues have 
who are newly diſcharg'd from a Jayl ;) but to an un- 


mixt, clean, and generous Joy, which is congenial and 


agreeing to Us. Nor does Epicurus much mend the Mat- 
ter, and make his Happineſs one Jot Superior to the 
Beaſts, by placing it in an undiſturbed ſtate of Mind, 
free from the diſquiets which proceed from our fſur- 


miſes about the Meteors in the Air, our fooliſh appre- 


henſion of Death, and the fear of Hell; for neither have 
the Brutes any weak ſurmiſes of the Gods, or fond Opi- 
nions about things after Death, to diſorder themſelves 
withall. The Stories of Hell, and Legends about the 
Divine Nature, do not at all affect them; They exped 
no Endleſs Sorrows, or Everlaſting Torments, nor do 
at all dread them. I confeſs, had they lefr us the kind 


Providence of God to regard us, our Good Hopes from 


it might have raiſed in Us a Pleaſure different from 
the Beaſts ; but ſince in all their Diſcourſes they labour 
to be freed from all concern about him, I believe 
thoſe that never thought at all of him, have this in an 
higher Degree, than thoſe that have learn'd to think he 
can do no harm; and the like may be ſaid as to Hell 
and a future State. And this is all that Epicurus and 
his Followers can boaſt, that they have attained by 
Philoſophy. Let us now ſee, what they deprive them- 
ſelves of, viz. of the Rational Complacencies and Joys 
which ſpring from the Mind ; which are either contem- 
4 or Heroick; as firſt, by reading Hiſtorians and 

oets; which leave our deſire after the Truth inſatiate 
and uncloyed with Pleaſure; Yea, Lies and Poetick 
Fictions, tho' they can't gain upon our Belief, Yet have 


ſome- 
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| ſomething in them that is charming, much more the ac- 
quainting our ſelves with Truth her ſelf; which is a thing 
o Delectable and Lovely, as if our Life and Being were 
for the ſake of knowing. This may ſeem to proceed 
from an intemperate deſire of knowing: but when a 
Story of ſome Great and Heroick Action is told with 
| ſome Grace of Stile, it brings exceeding much and 
great Contentment with it: For who ever took greater 
ſatisfaction in Eating and Drinking in the greateſt Want, 
than in reading Ulyſcs's Voyages and Rambles? And as 
| they rob themſelves of the Pleaſure the Mind takes from 
Poetry; ſo alſo in Mathematicks, viz. Geometry, Aſtro- The Plea. 
| nomy, and Muſick, which inveigles and allures us by a ſure of 
| ſort of Nimbleneſs and Variety, and attracts us with its Mathe- 
| Figures, as ſo many Charms. For if N:ceas, the Painter, maticks. 
| was ſo enamour'd with his Work, as to forget his Mear, 
| anddeny his gain; how great ſatisfaction muſt we ima- 
| gine , that Euclid, and Philip, Apollonins , and Archimedes 
| reap'd from their Geometry and Aſtronomy ? While they 
| Invented ſuch Curious Figures and Demonſtrations , 
| which even now, in the Learners and Students of them, 
| create unſpeakable Delight, and Marvellous elevation of 
| Spirit ; for Exudoxus withed he might ſtand by the Sun, | 
and inform himſelf of the Magnitude, Figure, and Beau- 
ty of that Luminary, tho' like Phaeton he were conſu- 
med by it; and Pythagoras offer d an Ox in ſacrifice, for 
having compleated the Lines of a certain Geometrick 
| Diagram: Thus Archimedes was ſo intent upon his Draughts, 
that his ſervants were forc'd to hale him from them to 
the Bath, where while he was waſhing, finding out the 
proportion of Gold in King Hieron's Crown, he leaped 
| up, as one poſſeſſed or inſpired, crying, I αE i. e. I | 
| have found it out. But we never find ſuch a Joy in the | 
| Glutton, as to exclaim when his belly is full, I haveeat- | 
en! or in the Gallant to ſay, I have kiſſed! But the Ma- Þ 
thematicks fill all with the ſame Extaſy ; which made 
Plato ſay of them; That while Ignorance makes Men 
deſpiſe them, they do thrive notwithſtanding by rea- 3 
hn of their own Charmingneſs ; All theſe Delights and 
| Pleaſures the Epicureans avoid, and rob themſelves of ; 
while they hold it as their Principle, not to affect or 
make much Account of the Sciences called Liberal, nor | 
diſturb themſelves as to tiſtory, whether they know | ; 
what ſide Hector was of or no? Other delights of the | 
Mind I might treat of; but I ſhall only mention their 
averſeneſs and diſlike to Muſick, which affords us ſuch The Plea- 
great Delight and charming Satisfactions: For Epi- ſures of 
trus ſays, that his Wiſe man ought to be a Lover of Mick. | 
f pub- 0 
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br publick Shews, and delight in the Muſick of the Bacchinali; 
4% yet he elſewhere adviſes Princes, at their Feaſts,to entertain | 
„ themſelves rather with the Narration of Warlike Exploits, | 
bY or Drollery of Buffoons; than to engage in Diſputes a. | 
* bout Muſick, or Queſtions in Poetry. Is not this to de. bf 
. generate into the Barbarity of the Scythian King Atem, a 
þ . who hearing Aminias the Excellent Pluteniſt, play at x 
1 Compotation, ſwore, he had rather hear his Horſe neigh, t 
* : Yea, Do they not profeſs themſelves to ſtand at a Defi- ü 
oY ance with what ever is Generous and Becoming ? They | 
1 ſwill the Mind with the Pleaſures of the Body, as Hog. f 
4 herds do their Swine ; but will not have it either to re. } 
ar” ceive or ſeek for any congenial Joy or fatisfaQion t 
ll from within it ſelf; tho' nothing can be more abſurd C 
4 than this Notion, That Man is made up of Body and ( 
bis Soul, and tho' the Soul hath the Prerogative of Governing, 6 
74 — the Body ſhould have its Peculiar, Natural, and 1 
7 roper Good, and the Soul none at all: as if the Soul E 
. had no Delights of its own , or Man were all Body, n 
4 When I had thus faid, and proved, that according to 5 
1 the Doctrine of Epicurus, there is no Pleaſure of the Mind 4 
13 The Plea. to be enjoy d. Theon added, The fame may be eaſily 1 
1 ſures of proved, as to Action, if we will go over the ſeveral Plea et 
Action. ſures contained in that part of Life. Now in this re- pi 
ſpe& they ſay ſomewhere themſelves , That there is far WF . 
more ſatisfaction in doing, than receiving Good; and 11 
Epicurus applauds Met rodorus, That he bravely quitted the b. 
City, and went down to the Piræum to relieve Mithres H 
and Saian; tho indeed he did then nothing at all. And 01 
how great then may we ſuppoſe was the Pleaſure of to 
Plato, by whoſe advice Dion depoſed Dionyſius the Ty- uf 
rant, and ſet Sicily at Liberty; and of Ariſſorle, who re. V 
built his Native City Stagyra, and reſtored the Exil'd In. hi 
habitants to their own Homes; and of Themiſtocles, and hi 
Miltiades, who ſaved their Countries, and deliver'd thei? OU 
Houſes and Lands, Wives and Children, from a Barba- Ge 
rous Enemy ? I joyn with Herodotus in this Opinion, That he 
in an Active ſtate of Life, the Pleaſure far exceeds the cl; 
Glory. But Metrodoruss words to his Brother, plainly aut 
ſhew, that his Pleaſure is of another ſort, when he ſays, By 
It is none of our buſineſs to preſerve the Greeks, or ob- an 
tain Garlands of them for our Wit ; but to Ear well, and wa 
Eating and drink Good Wine, ſo as not to offend, but pleaſure our anc 
drinking, Stomachs; for believe me, our Prime Good, as I have it the 
the prime from Epicurus, lyes there. And if this be the Center and dor 
Good of Circumference of all their Pleaſures, it is impoſſible for Boy 
the Epi- theſe Men ever to participate of a Generous Princely er 


cureans, Joy ; for the Soul of Man does not extend its _—_ 
as 


the Epicureans. 
(as Pourcontrels do their Claws) unto Eatables only; 
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but to ſuch Actions, as tend to the General Benefit of 


Mankind, and advance Men to Eternal Glory, which 
bring with them an Ineffable Pleaſure: For if ſuch Mens 


Actions can raiſe ſuch deſires in others, as to count it 


a Pleaſure to touch them; what infinite ſatisfactions 


muſt they have in themſelves, that do them? But ſhould 
the Pleaſures of the Body be allowed to have ſome Ex- 
traordinary Matter in them; this would yet be com- 
mon to Men of Action and Buſineſs; for they can eat 
good Meat, and drink good Wine, and entertain their 
Friends; and that perhaps with a greater Relliſh, after 


their hard ſervices ; as did Alexander and i Ageſilaus; Pho- py; nuch 
cion and Epaminoudas ; than theſe Men with their coſtly inferior to 


Ointments and Sedans for Eaſe ; but they ever eſteem- 
ed theſe Pleaſures but ſmall in compariſon of the for- 
mer, and therefore they deſpiſed them often; witneſs 
Epammondas's denying to ſup with a Friend who had 
made great preparations, ſaying, I thought you intended 4 
Sacrifice, and nat a Debauch. And Alexander's refuſing Queen 
Ada's Fine-cook'd Treat, ſaying, Travel 1s à better Sawce. 
Thus the Pleaſures that aroſe from Action, exſtinguiſh- 
ed thoſe inferior ſatisfactions of the Body. Indeed E- 
picurus himſelf allows, that there are ſome Pleaſures de- 
rived from Fame, as appears not only from his Vaunt- 


thoſe of 


Action. 


ing, That there never was a Wiſeman in the World Epicu- 
belides himſelf; but by his putting it into Writing, rus Vain 


How Colotes performed Adoration to him, as 
one Day inſtructing his Scholars in Philoſophy , by 
touching his Knees ; and that his own Brother Neocles 
uſed to ſay, That there neither is, nor was ever in the 
World, a Wiſer Man than Epicurus: for did he not ver 
highly value Fame and Applauſe , he could not plea 
himſelf ſo much with two ſuch petty Encomiums, nor 
out of a Vain-glorious humour, nauſeouſly utter fuch 
Commendations of himſelf. How may we imagine, would 
he be tranſported almoſt out of his Wits, if he were 
clapp'd by all the Greeks, at the Olympick Games; 
:urely he could not bear the Exceſs of Joy and Pleafure. 
But if a good Fame be fo pleaſing, how afflictive muſt 
an 11] One be. Nothing can be more Infamous , than 
want of Friendſhip, Idleneſs, Atheiſm, Debauchery , 
and Negligence ; and yet theſe, by all Men, excepr 
themſelves, are looked upon, as the inſeparable Con- 
comitants of their Party; and have produc'd many 
Books written againſt them to defame them, and many 
Decrees from many Republicks to blacken them ; as they 
indeed deſerve, when they tell us, 'Tis none of _— 
uſi- 


he was glory. 


2 PLUTARCH Agaizit 
buſineſs to preſerve the Greeks, but to eat and drink, 


J 

ſo as not to offend, but pleaſure their Stomachs ; which : 

is to do no Good, but to themſelves. When Theon had . 

thus ſpoken, we thought good to fit down, and Reſt 

us; and after a ſhort ſilence Xeuxippus ſaid, Who will IM ; 

make up what is behind of this Diſcourſe ? For ſome. | 

The Epicu- thing ought to be ſpoken about Providence and Divina- U 
reans deny tion; which, as theſe Men allow, contribute much to the 1 
4 Provi- providing of their Lives with pleaſure, quiet, and con- h 
dence. dence: Ariſtodemus then ſubjoyned, and ſaid, ſufficient t 
has already been ſpoken to evince, that their Do&rine, \ 

did it take effect, doth but eaſe us of fear and ſuperfti. I 

tion, but helps Us not to any comfort from the Gods t 

at all; and ſo brings Us only to ſuch a State, as to expect a 

neither Good nor Harm from them: Now as they tell t. 

thoſe, that would take away all Grief and Sorrow for I 

the Death of Friends, that they lead Men into inhumani- ? 

ty, exceſſive Vain-glory, and prodigious Fierceneſs; and 2 

therefore tis better to be a little concern'd and affected; A 

ſo, in imitation of them, I ſay, they who would take th 

away all ſenſe of God's Anger, bring in a worſe Evil, WW at 

which is Atheiſm, and deprive us of the Comfort {MW ra 

we might enjoy from God : For it is much better for us { 

to have ſomething of the paſſion of fear mix'd with our le 
Sentiments of the Deity ; than while we fly from it, to bi 

leave our ſelves neither hope, content, nor aſſurance in fu 

the Enjoyment of Good Things, nor any recourſe to the Et 

Gods in our Adverſity and Misfortunes. We ought in- hc 

Superſti- deed to remove ſuperſtition from the perſwaſion we have WF th 
tion to be Of the Gods; but if that be impoſſible, we muſt not Ki 
avoided, extinguiſh the Belief of them with it: Nay, I muſt ſay, Li 
There be many in the World who fear God, for whom th 

it is Good that they ſhould fear him; for while the ſto 

dread him, as a Governour that is Gentle to the Good, an 

and Severe to the Bad; and are by it freed from doing Ra 

ill ; they have leſs diſquiet, than thoſe that indulge the the 

praQtiſe of it, tho' they are raſh and daring. Now tho an 


Superſtition hath a kind of Anguiſh and Aſtoniſhing dread dre 
in it, joyned with the Regard and Honour Men pay the all 
Gods ; yet the good Hope, and gay Chearfulneſs that col 


attend it, is much more and greater than that is; while pre 

it receives all Benefits from the Gods only. This appears of 

from the Worſhip of the Gods it ſelf, in which the vin 

p Mind is not ſorrowful, and heavy, as if ſhe were ad- tha 
Goa Pre- dreſſing certain Tyrants; but on the contrary, where ſhe the 
Janis , is perſwaded the Divinity is preſent, ſhe throws off all and 
ſeth joy & ſorrow, tears, and penſiveneſs, and lets her ſelf looſe to dor 


pleaſure. what's pleaſing and agreeable. All Men, as well you 1 Get 
oOung⸗ ; 


the Epicureans. 


voung; Poor, as Rich; Slave, as Free; being elevated 


and tranſported with Mirth and Jovialty, Pleaſure, and 
Satisfaction; as being ſenſible, that God is preſent and 
propitious; and being the Author of all Good Things, 


| and Good in himſelf, can't fall into Anger or Hatred; 


but muſt be ever kind and aiding to Us. Now he that 
hath renounced God's Providence , hath not the leaſt 
ſhare of this Divine Pleaſure, he hath rooted out of 
his Mind, that vaſt Satisfaction and Joy, which Men 


that ſtand thus affected ro the Deity, continually have. 


What infinite Delight, may we reaſonably believe, did 
Lycurgus Conceive in his Mind, when he was faluted by 


the Prieſt of Delphos; thus? Dear Friend to Heavenly Jove, 


and all the Goas : And Socrates, when he perceiv'd a cer- 


| tain Divinity to Diſcourſe with him out of Kindneſs ? 
How did P/ndar Rejoyce, when he heard Pan ling : and 


Phormio, when he treated Caſtor and Pollux, as Sophocles did 
fiſculapins * What things come from the Gods are very 


| Amiable and Excellent; but when we enjoy the Gods 


themſelves, this occaſions great ſatisfaction, unſpeak- 


| able aſſurance, and ſublimity of Mind, and an exube= 


rant Joy ; but thoſe that are perſwaded otherwiſe, ob- 
ſtruct the very ſweeteſt part of their Proſperity , and 
leave themſelves nothing to turn to in their Adverſity ; 
but when they are in diſtreſs, look only to this One Re- 


fuge and Port, Diſſolution and Inſenſibility. For this 
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Epicurus teaches his Scholars, when he ſays, Doſt thou Epicuru$ 
hope for any Good from the Gods by thy Piety ? It is denies any 
thy vanity , for they are not affected with Anger and advan- 


| Kindneſs. Doſt thou fancy ſomething better after this tage by 


Life, than what thou enjoyeſt here? Thou deceiveſt Piech. 


thy ſelf, for what is diflolved is nothing. Ariſtodemus 
ſtopped here; and Theon, like One conſtrained, went on; 
and faid, Whereas Mankind is well divided into three 
Ranks ; the firſt, wicked and very bad Men ; the ſecond; 
the Vulgar and Common ſort ; and the third, Good 
and Wiſe Men: The wicked and bad fort, while they 
dread any kind of Divine Vengeance and Puniſhment at 
all, are by this deterred from doing Miſchief; even ac- 
cording to Epicurus's, Opinion, who ſays, That the only 
proper Means to keep Men from doing Evil, is the fear 
of Puniſhment ; and thereby enjoy the greater quiet, li- 
ving both in more Pleaſure, and leſs Diſturbance. . So 


that to increaſe their ſuperſtition, and raiſe up againſt 


them, both from Heaven and Earth, Charms, Frighrs ; 
and Surmiſes to amaze them, is the beſt thing can be 
done to them; becauſe it makes them more Tame and 
Gentle, and reſtrains them ſuch Criminal Actions; 

1 43 
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as make them live in perpetual Danger and Fear. A; 
to the Vulgar fort, beſides their fears of Hell, the hopes 


Hopes of they have conceived of an Eternity, from the Fictions 


Eternity a0 


Fiction. 


f the Ancients, being joyn'd with their natural deſire of 
Being, exceeds in Pleaſure, and ſweet content of Mind, 
that childiſh dread; and therefore, , when they loſe their 
Children, Wives, or Friends, they can't endure to hear 
it ſaid, that they are deſtroy'd, or reduc'd to nothing; 
but are pleas'd, when they are ſaid only to depart or 
remove, as if the Soul ſurviv'd; for all Men ſhrink at 
ſuch a face of Death, as Diſmal, Grim, and Dark, that 
carries inſenſibility, oblivion, and extinction of know. 
ledge with it; becauſe it makes them flight their pre- 
ſent Good, as little or nothing, and negle& Virtuous 
Actions, as being but of one Day's continuance, and 
born for no conſiderable purpoſe; and therefore tis 
plain, that with the belief of Immortality, they take a. 
way the Sweeteſt and Greateſt Hopes the Vulgar have, 
and ſo make Death more formidable a great deal. 

And what ſhall we then think they take away from 


Pious Mens the Good, and thoſe that have led Pious and Juſt Lives, 


belief after 


Death. 


who expect no Evil from Death; but on the - contrary, 
moſt Glorious and Divine Things ? For they are per- 
ſwaded, that after this Life ended, they ſhall have the 
Prize of their Conqueſts here; and upon the Contem- 
plation of theſe Hopes, the Spirits have been raiſed to 
a Marvellous Degree of Virtue ; They believe that they 
ſhall one Day ſee thoſe Men, who are now inſolent, 
by reaſon of their Wealth and Power, and fooliſhly up- 
on that account flout at their Betters, undergo juſt pu- 
niſhments ; They. account Death a truly great and accom- 
pliſh'd Good Thing, where the Soul being freed from 
the Foggs and Miſts of the Body, lives a Real Life, ex- 
pedite and light from things Mortal, and contempla- 
ting Truth in the bright and ſpacious Region of light. 
How great a Joy, then do thoſe Men deprive them- 
ſelves of, who believe that the Ghoſts of their dead 
Friends, have in them neither knowledge, nor ſenſe, 
and never expect to ſee their Fathers, Mothers, or 
Wives again, nor hope for a ſweet converſe with them; 
as alſo with the Souls of thoſe Excellent Perſons, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and Homer. Moreover, They that look 
upon Death as the Commencement of another and bet- 
ter Life, are better pleas'd with the Good Things they 
here enjoy, as expecting much greater hereafter ; and 
if they have not things according to their Minds, they 
don't much grumble, becauſe 'of the Good Thingsthey 
hope for after Death ; which obliterates every _ 
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PLuUTARCH's Roman Queſtiont. 
and fills the Soul with ineffable Pleaſures. But as to 
thoſe, to whom Life ends in Inſenſibility and Diſſolution , 
Death brings Affliction to them; as well in adverſity 
a5 proſperity ; robbing the former of his Hopes, and the 
other of his Pleafure, and quite obſtructs the Comfort 
and Solace of the Grave and Wiſe, by throwing them 
down from an Happy Living, into a Deprivation of Life 
and Being; ſo Large a Field of great Pleaſures does 
Epicurus wholly cut off, when he deſtroys the Hopes of 
thoſe Favours which we ſhould derive from the Gods; 
ind by that extinguiſhes both in our ſpeculative Capa- 
city, the Deſire of Knowledge; and in our Active, the 
Love of Glory; and confines our Natures to a poor and 
narrow ſtare, viz. a Content of the Mind from the Body, 


and a mere freedom from Evil. 


* 
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Plutarch's Roman ub 


Queſt. 1. 
ry'd Woman to touch Fire and Water ? ' 
Anſw. It is not either becauſe Fire refines, and Wa- 


ter cleanſeth, and a Marry'd Woman ought to continue 


Pure and Chaſte ; or becauſe Marry'd Perſons muſt never 
forſake each other ; but becauſe they muſt communicate 
in Fire and Water, :. e. every Fortune, whether Bad or Good: 

Queft. 2. Why do they Light at Weddings five Waxen 
Torches, and no more ? | | 

Anſw. Either, becauſe Light is a ſign of Generation; 
and 'tis Natural for Women to bring forth, as far as five 
ſucceſſively: Or becauſe Marry'd Perſons have Occaſion 
for five Gods, Jupiter, Juno, Vene, Suada; and Diana; 
which Women invocate in their Travel, and Child-bed 


Queſt. 3. Why do Men refrain Going into Diana's Temp 


in Patricius ſtreet only, and not others dedicated to the . 


me Goddeſs in Rome? . 

Anſw. Becauſe a certain Man raviſh'd a Woman, as ſhe 
was Worfhipping that Goddeſs, and was torn in pieces 
by Dogs. | 

reſt. 4. Whydo they nail up 8t2z5-Horns againſt the 
Wall of all other Temples of Diana, but Ox-Horns in that 
of the Awventine ? N 

Anſw. Becauſe Cornelius the Prieſt ſacrific'd there the 
comely Ox of Antro Coratius, and nail'd up his Horns a- 
gainſt the Wall, and ſo made Rome according to the Oracle, 
the greateſt City in the World. 


HY do the Romans require a new Mar- 
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vail. 


PruTARCH's Roman Czeſtions. 

Queſt. 5. Wherefore is it that thoſe, that are falſly re. 
ported to be dead in forreign Countries, when they re- 
turn home, may not enter in by the door ; but muſt be let 
in thro' the Roof of their Houſes. 
Anſw. Becauſe ſuch a Man being ſuppoſed to have his 
Lot among the Dead, they may not enter in by that 
door, whereat they that are about to ſacrifice, go out, 
or thoſe that have fſacrific'd come in; but aſcend aloft 
into the Air, in which they ule to offer Sacrifices of Pu- 
rification. | : | 

Queſt. 6. Wherefore do Women kiſs their Relations? 
Anſw. In memory of the Trojan Women, who having 
burnt their ſhips when they arrived in 7aly, and fearing 
their Husbands anger, who were gone up into the Coun- 
try for Forrage, met them with Kiſſes ro appeaſe them; 
or to ſhew, that it is unlawful to marry a Kinſwo- 
man, or go beyond the Courteous Behaviour, or reſpect 
a Ki. A 

Queſt. 7. Why is a Husband forbid to receive a Gift 
from his Wife, and a Wife from her Husband ? | 
- Anſw. To ſhew, that all things ought to be common 
between them ; the Husbands Goods are the Wife's, and 
the Wife's the Husbands : For the acceptance of a Gift, 
ſeems to acknowledge the Property to be in the Giver. 

Neſt. 8. Why do the Husbands returning from a Jour- 
ney, ſend a Meſſenger to their Wives, to acquaint them, 
that they are at hand? | | 
HAnſw. To enquire of their Health, comfort them with 
the good Tidings of their Appreach, and prepare them 


For a pleaſant Reception. 


Queſt. 9. Why do Men in Divine Service cover their 
Heads, but uncover them in the preſence of Honourable 
Perſonages ? 0 EY 
Anſw. They are uncover'd before Men, not to aſcribe 
onour to them, but to remove Envy from them, that 
ey might not deſire, or endure the ſame Honour with 


fit 
the Gods. They worſhip the Gods by covering the Head, 


to ſhew their Unworthineſs to approach them, tho! in all 


Humility. 


Queſt. 10. Why do they ſacrifice to Saturn with the 


Head uncover'd ? 


Anſw. Becauſe the Romans repute Chronos, Time, to be 
the Father of Truth, which never ought to be obſcure, 


or darkned. 


Queſt. 11. Why do Men worſhip the God Honour, with 


a Bare-head ? 


Anſw. Becauſe Glory is Splendid, IIluſtrious, and Un- 
; Rue. 


PLur AKC H's Roman Queſtions. 
Queſt. 12. Why do Sons carry forth their Parents to 
their Graves with cover'd Heads, and the Daughters with 
uncover d? _ 5 

Anſw. Becauſe they are to be Honour'd by Sons, as Gods, 
and Lamented by Daughters; and 'tis fitteſt to mourn in a 
garb contrary to the Cuſtom. | 
Queſt. 13. Why do they ſacrifice no Living Creature to 
the God Terminus? | 

Anſw. Becauſe, ſuppoſing him to be Protector of all 
Boundaries, they thought, that all bounds ſhould be pre- 
ſerv'd without blood and ſlaughter. | 

Oueſt. 14. Why do they pray to the Goddeſs Matuta for 
Good Things, not for their own Children ; but for their 
Brothers and Siſters Children ? 

Arnſw. To teach us Benevolence to our Relations. | 

Queſt. 15. Why do the Rich pay Tythe of their Eſtates 
to Hercules? : | 

Anſw. Becauſe he freed the Romans from the Decimation 
of the Hetrurians ; or becauſe, being very frugal, and ſpa- 


ſuch reſtraints of their great Riches. | 
Queſt. 16. Why is January reckon'd the firſt Month, and 
not March, as it was anciently ? e 

Anſw. Becauſe Romulus being a warlike Prince, and re- 
puting himſelf the ſon of Mars, made March the firſt 
e ; but Numa being a peaceable King, and deſirous 
to bring off the Citizens from War, and ſet them upon 
Husbandry, preferr'd January, from Janus the Patron of 
it, or becauſe, then being the Winter Solſtice, the Sun 
begins its courſe again to return to Us. | 

Vel. ry. Why do the Women when they worſhip their 
Goddeſs Bona, offer no Myrtles, tho' they zealouſly uſe o- 
ther green and flow'ring Plants ? 


Anſw. Becauſe , they at that ſervice keep themſelves 


chaſte from all Venery, baniſhing their Husbands and all 
Males, and ſo reje& Myrtles, an Herb of Venus. 
Aueſt. 18. Why do the Latins worſhip a Wood-Pecker, 
and will not eat it? | 
Anſw. Becauſe when Romulus and Remus were expos'd in 
the open Field, not only a She-wolf gaye them ſuck , but 
a Wood-Pecker fed them. : 
515 19. Why is Janus pictur'd with a Double-face? 
Anſw. Becauſe going into 7taly, he firſt liv'd as the Bar- 
barians, and then perſwaded them from their ſavage Life 
to a Civil, teaching them Husbandry, and forming them 
into a Commonwealth. 
Quest. 20. Why do they perform funeral Rites in th 
Temple of Libitina, who they ſay, is Venus? | 
8 Py : | Anſw, 


+ 
- 


ring in his way of Living, they thought him pleas'd with 
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Queſt. 26. Why is the new Marry'd Woman not permit. 
ted to ſtep over the threſhold of her houſe, but the Bride · 


PLuTARCn's Roman Queſtions. 


Anſw. To put us in Mind, that whatever is Born 
muſt Dye. EH SHA | 
Queſt. 21. Why have they three Diviſions of their 
Months, viz. Calends, Nones, and Ides ? | | 
Anſw. From the Variations of the Moon, which come 
every Month; for they call her diſappearance and obſcu- 


Tity the Calends, from celare to hide: The firſt appear. 


ance of the Nones, ie, the Novilunium, or New Moon: 
and the fairneſs, or clear Complexion of the Meon at the 
Full, the Ides. | 


Auef. 22. Why do they hold the day after the Calends, 


Nones, and Ides, to be unfit for Journeys, or any other 
buſineſs ? | 

Anſw. The Romans on their Feaſt-days, were not care. 
ful for any thing, but to attend upon Divine Service, as 
their Prieſts in their Sermons enjoyn'd them, and made 
no Proviſions for their Families; wherefore after their 
Feaſts, they did not ruſh preſently upon buſineſs, or any 


enterprize, but ſpent the next day in fitting themſelves 


for their buſineſs abroad, ſecular affairs bringing many 
troubles and diſtractions along with them. M02 09 
Queſt. 23. Why do Women wear white Mantos, and 
Kerchiefs for mourning. . 
Anſw. To conform themſelves to the Habit of the dead 


Corps, which is wrapp'd in white: Or becauſe, white is 


unmixt, and free from the impurity of a Dye; and there. 


fore is proper to thoſe that are buried; for he that is dead, 


is become ſimple and unmixt. 


Queſt. 24. Why is the Wall of a City counted Sacred, 


and not the Gate? 


Anſv. That Men might lay down their Lives to de. 
fend the Wall, as a thing Sacred; but the Gates can't 
be kept Sacred, becauſe dead Corps are carry'd thro 


them. > 


Queſt. 25. Why do they forbid their Children to ſwear 
by Hercules within doors, and command them to go out 
of the doors, when they do it ? | 

Anſw. Becauſe he was a Forreign God, as Bacchus was, 


by whom alſo none may ſwear within doors; or for a re- i 
ſtraint of a frivolous and raſh Oath, as Favorinus favs, 


for what is done with preparation, cauſes delay and 
deliberation. , 


man lifts her over ? 


Anſw. Either to ſhew that their firſt Wives were cal. 


ry'd into their houſes by force, or becauſe they ſhould 
not be thought to enter that houſe willingly, where the) 
| 8 were 


 PLuTARrcH's Roman Qaeſtions. 


- were to looſe their Virginity; or to ſignify, that they are 
not to leave their houſes, till they are forc'd our, as they 
are Carry d in. 


Queſt. 27. Why is the Bride requir'd to ſay, where thou 
art Caius I am Caia. | | 

Anſu To declare, that by mutual agreement, where- 
ever the Husband is Lord and Maſter, ſhe is Dame and 


Miſtreſs of the Family. 


Quest. 28. Why is the Name, Thalaſſius, to be ſung at 


Marriages ? 


Anſw. Becauſe the Sabine Woman, which was carry'd to 
Thalaſſius when the Romans ſtole their Wives, making a 
Fortunate Match, they uſed the Word as the Greeks uſe 
Hymenæus, as an Omen of an Happy Marriage, 

Que ft. 29. Why would they not of Old ſup abroad, 
without their young Sons ? | 5 

Anſw. That they might be inur'd to Modeſty in the 
uſe of their Pleaſures, having their Superiors to overſee 
them; and Parents might be oblig'd to carry themſelves 


with all Gravity and Sobriety in the preſence of their 


Children; for as Plato ſays, If Old Men be debauch'd, 
Young Men will neceſſarily be ſo. | = 
Nueft. 30. Why do they adore Laurentia fo much, ſecing 


ſhe was a Strumpet ? 


Anſw. Becauſe, lying with a Rich and Grave Man, 


whoſe Name was Taruntius, ſhe was made Governeſs of 


his Houſe while he liv'd, and Heireſs when he dy'd, and 


| ſhe at her Death, which happen'd ſoon after, gave her E- 


ſtare to the City. | 

Queſt. 31. Why is one Gate of Rome, call'd The Window, 
and by it is the Bedchamber of Fortune ? 

Anſw. Becauſe Servias, whom Tanaquilla,the Wife of Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, propounded to the Romans out at a Win- 
dow, got his Glory, by converſing with Fortune coming 
to him at a Window in his Bedchamber. | 

NQueft. 32. Why are ſpoils taken in War, tho' dedicated 
to the Gods, not permitted to be repair'd, when thro' time 


they fall into decay ? 


Anſw. Becauſe time wears out the Marks of contention 
with our Enemies, and to renew or reſtore them were 
Invidious and Malicious. | | 

Queſt. 33. Why was it unlawful for ſuch as were not 
muſter'd, tho' converſant in the Army, to ſlay or wound 
an Enemy ? | 

Anſw. Becauſe neceſſity requires, that a Man ſhould 
have a Commiſſion to kill another, otherwiſe he is a 
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PLUTARCH's Roman Qzeſtzons. 
Que#t. 34. Wherefore was it unlawful for a Prieft of 
Jupiter to be Anointed in the open Air. . 
' Anſw. Becauſe as it was a Prophane thing for him to 
ſtrip himſelf naked in the Temple; ſo they did reverence 
the open Air and Firmament, as being full of Gods and 
Demons. eee 


Nueſt. 3 5. Why had the Ancient Coin, on the one ſide 


the Image of double-fac'd Janus ſtamped, and on the other, 
the Stern of a Ship? * 

Anſw. To ſhew the good Conſtitution of Government, 
founded by Janus, who reduc'd them from a Barbarous to 
a ſober manner of Life ; and the Ship denotes their Navi- 
gable River, which brings in plenty of Commodities , 
partly from the Sea, and partly from the fartheſt Borders 


of the Country. | 


Queit. 36. Why do they uſe the Temple of Saturn for 


a Treaſury and an Office of Record for Contracts? 


Anſw. Becauſe there was no Avarice, nor Injuſtice a- 
mong Men, while Saturn rul'd , but Faith and Righ- 
reouineſs. 

Quest. 37. Why was it not lawſulfor the Prieſts of Ju- 
piter to ſwear ? 

Anſw. Becauſe he ought not to be disbeliev'd in ſmaller 


Matters, who is intruſted with Divine and Greater? Or 


becauſe, my Oath concludes with an Execration, and 
tis not thought fit that Prieſts ſhould curſe others. N 
Quest. 38. Why in the Solemn Feaſts of Venus, did wine 
run out of the Temple? 2 : op 
 Aaſw. To teach us, that we ſhould Feaſt with Sobriety, 
as if the Gods were better pleas'd with the Spoilers of 
wine, than Drinkers of it. | n Fa 
Quest. 39. Wherefore did they (in the Feaſts of Neptune, 
call'd Conſalia) put Garlands on their Horſes and Aſſes, 
and take them off from all work? _ | 
Anſw. Becauſe after Navigation brought Traffick by Sea, 
there ſucceeded an Eaſe and Leiſure to Cattle in ſome kind 


or-other ? © © * 

Que, 40. Why did the Candidates for Magiſtracy 
come in their ſhirts ? "LD L228 0 RIA | | 
Anſw. That they might carry no money in their bo- 
ſom to buy Votes with, or to ſhew, that they would 


chooſe no Man for a Magiſtrate for the ſake of his Birth, 


iches, or Honours, but Valour' or Perſonal worth. 
Queſt, 41. Why are the Lares cover'd with a Dog's skin, 
and have a Dog ſit by them? © © 8 
Anſw. To ſhew; that the Gods are obſervers of Mens 
Lives and Families, and are ſagacious to hunt and proſe- 
gute wicked Men. e N 

— NE Nel. 


| in the dark? 


PLuT AR C H's Roman Queſtions. 
Quef. 42. Why is the Fleſh-Market call'd Macellum [the 
Shambles.] . 


Anſw. Becauſe it was built out of the Riches of One Ma- 
eellus, a Robber, who was puniſh'd for his Fellony, and 


his Eſtate confiſcated. 


Queſt. 43. Whence is the Opinion, that the Matrons firſt | 


built the Temple of Carmenta, and why at this day do they 
worſhip her moſt ? - 
Anſw. There is a Tradition, that the Women being pro- 
hibited the uſe of Chariots (call'd Carmenta) conſpir d to- 
gether not to be got with Child till their Husbands re- 
vok'd that Decree, which being done, the Women be- 
came good Breeders, and built the Temple of ' Carmenta 
in memory of it. | "58 
Quest. 44. Why do they call ſome Senators Patres, and 
others, Patres conſcripti. © 5 
Anſw. The Patres were ſuch, as were firſt conſtituted by 
Romulus, and could ſhew their Pedigree; but the Patres 
conſcripti were choſen out of the Commons 


Neff, 45. Why was one Altar Common to Hercules, 


and the Muſes ? , 
Anſw. Becauſe Hercules taught Letters firſt to Evander's 


People. a ee 
Nuef. 46. Why was the Guardian God of Rome, not to 
be nam'd ? | | „ ee 
Anſw. Becauſe they thought, that their Gods by certain 
Enchantments, might be invited over to their Enemies, and 
ſo they kept them ſafe while they were unknown. 


Que ft. 47. Why muſt the chief Herald, call'd Pater Pa- 


tratus, have a Father living, and Children of his own ? 


Anſw. Not only that he may be a moſt Compleat Fa- 


ther; but may have a Son for whom, and a Father with 
whom, he may conſult. 


Queft. 48. Why do they not ſuffer the Table to be 


quite void, but will always have ſomething remain- 

ing on it? * 
Anſw. That ſomething of our preſent Enjoyments ſhould 

be left for the Future, and to repreſs the Appetite in our 


preſent Fruitions. 


Queft. 49. Why doth a Man lye at firſt with his Bride 


Anſw. For Modeſt 
pleaſant in her body. | : 

Queſt. 50. Why are the Serjeants call' Lifors 2 

Anſw. From Ligare to bind; becauſe they are Miniſters 
N Juſtice, and bind Offenders over to Pu- 
niſhmenr. | 


Aueſt. 51. Why do the Luperci ſacrifice a Dog ? 


y's ſake, and to hide any thing un- 


Anſw. 
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Anſw. Becauſe they ran up and down the City naked 
for Purification, and a ſlain Dog was uſed for an Expiato- 
ry Sacrifice among the Grecians. | | 
Quest. 52, Why did they uſe no Chariots on their Feaſt 
Septimontium. | 

Anſw. Becauſe the great work of Building the City be- 
ing finiſh'd, they reſted themſelves and their Cattle from 
all Labour. 

Nueſt. 5 3. Why do they call Thieves convicted, Furcifer; ? 

Anſw. Becauſe they were enjoyn'd to carry a forked 
piece of Timber thro' the next Villages, to be ſeen of all, 
that they might beware of them. 

Nuef. 54. Why did they bind Hay about the Horns of 
an Ox that puſh'd, that he might be ſhunn'd by all that 
met him? 5 

Anſw. Becauſe tis from high feeding that they become 
miſchievous. | | 
Nueſt. 55. Why were the Lanthorns of Southſaying 
Prieſts open a top, and not to be cover'd ? 

Anſw. To ſhew,that their Judgment, which is the Light 
of the Soul, ſhould be open and quick-ſighted;and to teach, 
chat they muſt not prognoſticate but in calm weather, 
_ there are no Winds to diſturb the flying of the 

irds. | 

Queſt. 56. Why Prieſts, that had ſores, might not uſe 
Divination ? | 

Anſw. That they might not only be chearful, and with- 
out diſtraction ; but clean, ſincere, and ſound in Divine 
Matters, for Ulcers are uneaſy and filthy. + OF 

Queft, 57. Why did Servius Tullius build a Temple to 
Fortune, call'd Brevis. | 

Anſw. Being a Man of a mean Original, and by Fortune 
made King of Rome, he aſcrib'd great Influence to her, and 
built a Temple of ſmall Fortune, to teach Us to take care 
of our buſineſs, and not to contemn it for its ſmallneſs. 

Queſt. 58. Why do they not put out a Candle, but ſuf.- 
fer it to burn out? 1 AF 5 

Anſw. To inftru& Us, that we ought not to make waſte 
of Fire, or Water; but leave them to the uſe of others, 
when we have no further need of them. | 

Queſt. 59. Why do ſuch, as affect Gentility, wear Moons 


on their ſhoes? | 


Anſw. To put ſuch Men, as are lofry and high-minded, 
in mind of — of all Human Affairs; ſetting 


the Moon, which is ever changing, before them for an 
Example; or perhaps 'twas the Cognizance of ſome an- 


| Que 


cient Family. 
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Queſt. o. Why was it lawful to bring the Bones of One 
that had Triumph'd into the City? | 


Anſw. To ſhew what Honour they had for Eminent 


Perſons deceas'd. | 


Nueft. 61. Why were not the Conſuls invited to the 


Supper of ſuch as Triumph'd ? 


Anſw. That the Triumpher might have the moſt Ho- 
nourable Place. | 
Nueft. 62. Why did not the Tribune of the People wear 
a Purple Garment, as the other Magiſtrates did ? 


Anſw. Becauſe the Tribune is no Magiſtrate, but a Curb 


upon the Magiſtracy; for the Tribune's Office and Autho- 


rity was to withſtand the extravagant Authority of the 


Magiſtrates, and ſo was like the other Citizens in Habit 
and Diet. | | 


| Queſt. 63. Why are the Chief Officers Rods bound up 


with Axes ? 
, Anſw. To ſhew,that a Magiſtrate's Anger ſhould not be 


raſh, but with deliberation anddelay, while the Rods are 
leiſurely unlooſing; and that all Crimes are to be pu- 


niſh'd by them, the Curable with Rods, and the Incurable 


with Axes. | 

Queſt. 64. Why did the Romans forbid the Bletonienſes to 
ſacrifice a Man, and yet not long before ſacrific'd two 
Greeks, and two Gauls, in the Beaſt-Market ? 

Anſw. Becauſe they reckon'd it Prophane to ſacrifice a 
Man to the Gods; but were order'd by the Sybille Books, 


to Sacrifice theſe 4 Men, to avert an impending Calamity. 


Que ft. 65. Why do we take the beginning of the Day 
from midnight ? | 

Anſw. Becauſe, to avoid all abſurdities, 'tis beſt to begin 
the Night from the Nadir, or Midnight, when the Sun 
begins its courſe towards us. * 

Queſt. 66. Why do they not marry Wives in May? 

Anſw. Becauſe the Latins in this Month, purify'd them- 


ſelves for the Dead. 


Queſt.67.Why do they part the Hair of newMarry'd Wo- 


men, with the point of a Spear? 


Anſw. To inſtru& them, that their. Ornaments ſhould 
not be Luxurious, or Laſcivious, but plain; and that Mar- 


| wo is diſſolv'd only by Death. 


veſt. 68. Why was it unlawful for the Patricii to dwell 


about the Capitol? 


Anſw. Becauſe M. Manlius dwelling there, affected Ar- 


bitrary Government. 


Queſt. 69. Why do they for the moſt part uſe Pulturs 
for Southſaying ? 
Anſw. Becauſe 12 Yulturs appear d to Romulus we 
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building of Rome; or becauſe the moſt ſound Prognoſticks 


may be made by them, they being all She's, and ſo ma- 


king no flights, as other Birds, for Copulation. 


Nueſt. 70. Why was Aſculapius's Temple built without 


the City ? 


Anſw. Becauſe they reckon'd it more wholſom to live 
out of the City, than in it. | 


Nueſt. 71. Why are thoſe, that are cleanſed, order'd to 


abſtain from pulſe? 


Anſw. Becauſethey provoke Luſt by their windy Nature. 


Nueſt. 72. Why did they bury alive the Veſtal Virgins, 
that were defil'd ? | 2 

Anſw. Becauſe they judg'd it a wicked At to lay hands 
on an Holy Woman, who was ſan&ify'd by the greateſt 
Ceremonial Purification, and ſo contriv'd a way to make 
her dye of her ſelf, by putting her into a Vault unde 
ground, and covering it with earth on the top. ä 

Queſt. 73. What is the reaſon, that at the Horſe-race on 
the Ides of December, the Conquering Horſe is ſacrific'd, as 
ſacred to Mars ? | 

Anſw. Becauſe an Horſe is a Warlike Creature,and there- 
fore they ſacrifice to the Gods the things moſt Acceptable 
to them : And further by it is taught, that there is no ſafe- 


ty in War to them that run away; but ſuch as ſtand in Bat- 


tel, are ſafeſt. L h 
Queſt. 74. Why do the Cenſors entring on their Office, 
firſt . Meat for the Geeſe ? 


Anſw. Becauſe they are a vigilant Creature, and by it 


they are taught narrowly to inſpect the Publick Sacrifices, 
Lives, Manners, and Diet of Men. | | 
Queſt. 75, Why, if they Baniſh or Depoſe any Prieſt, 
that is condemned, they put another in his room, but 
never remove an Augur, tho' he be convicted of the great- 
eſt Crimes? | 

Anſw. Becauſe an Augur, is not a Title of Honour, or 
Dignity, but Skill and Art; and ſo they can't take away 
his Faculty, tho' they may his Title. | 


Nueſt. 76. Why do they name Boys at nine days old, and | 


Girls at eight ? 


Anſw. Becauſe Girls are forwarder ; for the Female 


grows up, and comes to full Stature and Perfection be- 


fore the Male; and they chooſe ſome day after the Se- 
venth, becauſe that is moſt dangerous to Infants for ma- 
ny Reaſons. | 55 


Queſt. 77. Why did they call Bacchus, Pater Liber ? 


Anſw. Becauſe he is as it were the Father of Liberty to 


Tiplers, moſt Men becoming very Audacious and Licen- 
tious by too much Drink. | 


Nueſt. 


Pur AR C n's Roman Queſtions. 
Queſt. 78. Why on High Holy-days, Widows, not Virgins, 
are wont to marry ? | 

Anſw. Becauſe Virgins marry uſually with weeping, but 
Widows with joy ; or, becauſe Virgins ſhould marry with 


a great Company, and Widows with few; and on Feaſt= 


days the Multitude is drawn away with the Solemnity. 
' Queſt. 79. Why do the Romans worſhip Fortuna Primoge- 
vita, or Fortune the firſt- born? | 
Anſw. Becauſe Fortune gave Rome it ſelf its firſt Origi- 
nal ; or, becauſe Fortune 1s the Original of all things, Na- 
ture it ſelf being produc'd by it. | 
Queſt. 80. Why do not Men marry Women that are 
near akin ? 
Anſw. To augment their Familie's concerns by Marriage; 
and procure many Relations, by giving Wives to Stran- 
gers and marrying Wives out of other Families. 
Queſt. 81. Why is not the High Prieſt of Jupiter, call'd 
Hamen Dialis, allow'd to touch Meal, or Leaven, or 
Raw Fleſh ? ; 


Anſw. Becauſe Meal is an be Ne and crude Nouriſh- | 


ment, till it is made into Bread ; and Leaven is a kind of 
Corruption, and corrupts what it is mix'd with; and Raw 
Fleſh is an Impure and Polluted Object to the Eye, like 
Raw Wounds. 
| Nueft. 82. Why dothey require a Prieſt, not to touch, or 
name a Dog, or Goat ? = 
Anſw. That he ſhould abominate the Laſciviouſneſs of a 
Goat, and the Quarrelſomneſs of a Dog,who was a Refuge 
to ſuppliants ; for all that fell down before a Prieſt, have 
Indemnity from ſtripes and puniſhment one day. 
Queſt. 83. Why a Prieſt of Jupiter is forbid to touch I- 
vy, and go under Vines ? 543 
Anſw. To ſhew, that it is not lawful for a Prieſt to be 


drunk; for Wine is above the Heads of thoſe that are 


drunk, whereas they ſhould be above ſuch Pleaſure; and 
that he ought not to be uſeleſs and unfruitful, as Ivy is. 
NQueſt. 84. Why thoſe Prieſts are not allow'd to take upon 
them any Civil Authority, tho' for Honour's ſake, they 
are allow'd Lictors, and a Sella Curulis ? | 
Anſw. That the Worſhip of the Gods , might not be 
neglected for Civil Affairs. — 
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Nueſs. 1. HO are the Conipodes, and Artyni at Epi- 
daurus* 

Anſw. The Conipodes are the Husbandmen, call'd ſo from 
their Dirty feet ; and the Artyni are the Chief Senators,cho- 
ſen out of the 180 Governours. | 

| Neſt. 2. What Woman among the Cumæans, was call'd 
Onobatis? 5 . 

Anſw. The Woman, who being taken in Adultery, was 
carry d thro the City on an Aſs, to be expos'd to the Scorn 
and Diſgrace of all, for which ſhe was call'd Onobatis, i. e. 
The Aſs-Rider. | | 7 

Queſt. 3. Who is the Hypeccauſtria among the Solentes ? 

Anſw. The She Prieſt of Minerva, ſo call'd, becauſe ſhe 
offer'd certain Sacrifices for the averting of Impending 
Calamities. 

Queſt. 4. Who are the Amnemones, and who the A4pheſter 
among the Cniazans ? | 

Anſw. The fixty Chief Juſtices, who were Inſpe&ors, 
and Counſellors in the greateſt Affairs for Life, were 
call d 4mmemones, becauſe there lay no Appeal from their 
Sentence; and he that ask'd their adviſe, was the Apheſter. 

Nueſt. 5. Who are the Creſt: among the Arcadians,and La- 
eedemonians ® © 6 EEG. 

Anſw. Such Strangers as were made free among them, 


were call'd Creſti. 


Queſt. 6. Who is the Crithologus among the Opuntians ? 
Anſw. The Prieſt, that preſided over certain Ancient 


. Sacrifices, and receiv'd their firſt fruits of Barley, thence 


calld Crit hologus. ; 

Neſt. 7. What ſort of Clouds are the Ploiades ? 

Anſw. Theophraſtus ſays, they are flying ſhowring Clouds; 
but indeed they are conſiſtent of a white colour, not very 
watry or windy. | 

Queſt. 8. Who is he that is call'd Platychetas, among the 
Beotians ? | | 

Anſw. He, whoſe Houſe, or Field joyn'd next to 
anothers. 2 | 

Nueſt. 9. Who is the Hoſioter at Delphos ? And why is one 
of the Months call'd Byfus ? | | 

Anſw. The Hoſioter was the Sacrifice, which was ſlain, 
when any of the five Honoi, or Holy Officers was declar'd : 
And the firſt Month was call'd Byſius, from uo, as it were 
Pyſius; becauſe in that Month they us'd to conſult Apollo, and 
give out his Oracles; for anciently they enquir'd but once 
a Year. | | Queſt. 


PrurAxc n's Greek Queſtions. 
Queſt. 10. What is Phyximelum ? 

Anſw. It is a Plant, that is ſubject to be ſpoil'd by the 
rreading of Cattle, which having eſcap'd and attai 


in'd to 
ſome bigneſs, is ſo call'd. | 
Queſt. 11. Who were the 4poſphendonets ? 


Anſw. They are the Eretrians, who. being driven out of 


their Country by ſlinging ſtones, ſettled in Thrace, where 


they were ſo call'd by their Neighbours. 

- Queſt. 12. What was Charila at Delphos ? | 

Anſw. The Delphizns celebrate 3 Feaſts every nine Y 

which they call Septerium, in which the fight of Apollo with 
Python is repreſented. Horois, which is kept to remember 
the Education of Semele the Mother of Bacchus. And Charila, 
which is kept to Expiate the Death of a Virgin of that 
Name, whom their King caus'd to hang her ſelf in a Fa- 
mine, by giving her an ignoble kick, whereupon the Fa- 
mine increaſing, Pythia was conſulted, and the anſwer'd 
the King, that Charila muſt be Expiated ; and ſo they in- 
ſtiruted Expiatory Sacrifices, which continue to this day 
by her Name. | 

| 20 13. What is he, that begg'd Fleſh among the . 
neians ? | 
Anſw. Troas, one of the Poſterity of Temo, who knowin 
the Oracles among the Inachians, That they would loſe 
all their Country, if they parted with ſome of it; bur 
that it would be held by ſuch, as took it of thoſe that 


voluntarily reſign'd it; put on Rags, and a Scrip like a 


Beggar, addreſs'd himſelf to the Inachians; and their King 
in a way of Reproach and Scorn, gave him a Clod of 
Earth, which he putting into his Scrip, preſently fled 
out of their Country, and begg'd no more, The Old Men 
admiring at the Man, remembred the Oracle, and ad- 
vis'd their King not to ſuffer him to eſcape; but Tem 
perceiving their Deſign, haſtned his flight. Not long af- 
ter, Phænius the King of the Aneians, and Hyperochus King 
of the Inachians fought, and the Latter being flain, the . 
neians poſſeſs d themſelves of the Inachians Country, where- 
fore, when they offer an Ox to Jupiter for their Succeſs, 
they give a choice part of it to Temo's poſterity, and call 
it the Beggar's Fleſh. . 

Queſt. 14. Who were the Koliadæ among the Ithacenſet, 
and what is Phagilns ? | | | 

Anſw. The Koliadæ were, the Poſterity of Eumæus, whom 
Telemachus ſet at Liberty, and mix'd with his Citizens, 
after Ulyſſes his Father was fled into 1aly, and left the 
Friends of Penelope's woers, that made Head againſt him, 

tributary to him. Phagilus was a Lamb, which was a part 
of the tribute. Poa vt > £12695 
| Nueſ. 
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Nueſt. 15. What is the Wooden Dog among the Locrians? 


Anſw. The Dog-thorn, which Locrus (who conſulting 


the Oracle, where he ſhould plant a Colony, was an- 
ſwer'd, where he ſhould happen to be bitten by a Wooden 
Dog,) was prick'd with, and ſorely pain'd with it; where- 


upon he built Phyſces, Hyatheca, and other Towns, inha- 
bited by the Ozo!ite-Lecrians. 


Nueſt. 16. What is it that the Megareans call Aphabroma ? 

Anſw. A Gown with which Niſus adorned the dead 
Body of Abrota his Wife ; who being an excellent Wo- 
man, he endeavoured to preſerve her Memory. 

Nueſt. 17. Who 1s Doryxenus ? 

Anſw. The Perſon, who being taken Captive in the 
Civil Wars among the Megareans, and releaſed upon the 
Ranſom agreed on, but not to be paid till he was freed, 
brought it to him that took him. He was called Doryxe- 
nus, 1. e. his Spear-Gueſt, becauſe he was accounted his 
Friend. © | | | 

Queſt. 18. What is Paluitoctria? | h 

Anſw. It was the Execution of a Law, enacted by the 
Republick of the Megareans, to enable the People to fetch 
back the Uſe-Money from the Uſurers, which at any 
time they had paid; for Palnitofiria ſignifyeth the return- 
ing of Uſe-Money. | 
Lueſt. 19. What is it that is called. Darkneſs, by the 
Oak of Priene? | | 

Anſw. 'T was a place Adjacent to that Oak called Scotos 
(i. e. Darkneſs) becauſe a thouſand of the Mileſians Chil- 


dren, Fathers, and Husbands were ſlain there. 
Nueſt. 20. Who were they among the Cretans called 


Catacautæ? 
Anſw. Certain Perſons who buryed thoſe that were ſlain 
in a Battle between the Tyrrhenians and Cretaus, and had lain 


long, and were ſo putrifyed and rotten, that none car'd 


to touch them; they were called Catacautæ, i. e. Makers 


of Bonefires, becauſe they burnt the Dead. 


off 21. What was the Sepulchre of the Boys at Chal- 
eedon + 

Anſw. It was a place near the way ſide, that goes from 
Holes to Euripus; where the Folians buryed thoſe Chil- 


dren, who ſold: ſome Earth for Toys to Cothus the Son 


of Zuthus, whom the Oracle had told he ſhould conquet 
the Country he bought. 


# Queſt. 22. Who was Mixarchagevas among the 4rgi ? 


and who are the Elaſians ? 
© Anſw. Caſtor was call'd Mixarchagevas by the Argi, who 


held that he was buryed among them, and the Elaſii were 
fuch as could drive away the Falling- ſickneſs. 


Queſt 


 PLuTARCNH's Greek Queſtions. 
Queſt. 23. What is it that is called Eneniſma, among the 
Argives? 


Anſw. It is the fleſh, which thoſe who lament their near 


Relations, receive of 4pollo's Prieſt inſtead of Barley, and 
N | | | 
* 24. Who is Alaſtor and Aliterius? i | 
Anſw. Alaſtor is he that does exploits always to be re- 
membred, and Aliterius is one that is to be avoided upon 
the Account of Kna very. | B 
Queſt. 25. Why the Virgins that follow thoſe that lead 
the Ox from Anus to Caſſiopæa, Sing till they come to the 
Boders of it, Let us ne er return to our Native Countrey. 
Anſw. The EÆneians after diverſe Rambles, being come 
into the Countrey which they now poſſeſs, which is very 


Pleaſant and Fruitful, pray never to return to their Anci- 


ent Countrey, where they had no Staple Commodity. 
Queſt. 26. Why a Cryer is not allowed to enter the Tem- 
ple of Ocridion at Rhodes. 2 i, $1814 
Anſw. Becauſe when Ocridion had Eſpouſed his Daugh- 
ter Cydippe to Ochimus, the Cryer who uſed to fetch. the 
Eſpouſed Virgins, carried her to Cercaphus, who was in 
Love with her, and fled away with her ; whereupon the 
Rhodians Enacted, that no» Cryer ſhould go into Ocridions 
Temple, becauſe of the injuſtice done by him to Ocri- 
im.. 
Nueſt. 27. Why a Piper may not go into, nor Achilles's 
Name be mentioned in, the Temple of Tenes at Tenedos ? 
Anſw. Becauſe Molpus a Piper bore falſe-witneſs againſt 
Tenes, when his Step-Mother accuſed him, and made him 
fly into Tenedos, which being invaded by Achilles, Tenes was 
ſlain by him, whereupon no Piper may enter his Temple, 
nor the Name of Achilles be mentioned there. A 
2 28. Who was the Poletes among the Eeidamni ans. 
nſw. 


He was the City Commiſſioner, who Tranſacted 


all Matters of Trade between the Epidammians and certain 
Barbarians, who being viceous, the Zpidamnians appointed 
one to mediate between them to prevent any Corruptions, 
this Man they called Poletes. 2 
Queſt. 29. What is the ſhore of Arænus about Thrace ? 
Anſw. It was aſhore in Thrace, where the Andrians being 
at difference with the Chalcidenſes about the City Sane, 
bound themſelves under a Curſe, that they would not give 
the Parians any Wives from them, becauſe they adjudged 
the City to the Chalcidenſes. Hence it was called the ſhore 
of Arænus, i. e. the Accurſed. | Fo ue M7 
_ Queſt. 30. Why the Eretrian Women at the Feaſt of Ceres, 
Roaſt their Meat in the Sun? 3 218. 


ns 08 Anſw, 
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Anſw. Becauſe while the Trojan Women, which Ag. 


memnon took Captive, were ſacrificing to Ceres, a fair Wind 
came, and he took them away ſo ſuddenly to go aboard, 
that they left their ſacrifices imperfett. ; 

Nuef. 31. Who were the Einautæ, among the ary cor 2 

Anſw. The Great Council made up of the two Parties 
Plontis and Chiromacha, who being to conſult about Mat- 
ters of the greateſt concern, went on Ship-board, and 
lanched out a great diſtance from the ſhore, and when 
they agreed upon the point in debate, ſailed back again, 
and upon that Account were called Æinautæ. [i. e. Perpe- 


tual Mariners]. | 
Queſt. 32. Why do the Chalcidenſes call a Place about Pyr- 


ſephius, Acmæon Lejche. Ii. e. The Convention of Young 


en]. 1 ; | 
Anſw. Becauſe there they ſet a Guard of Young Men 


to defend Nauplius againſt the Acheans, who wrongfully 
Proſecuted him. b 
Queſt. 33. Who is he that Sacriſiced to his Benefactor? 
Anſw. Pyrrhias of Ithaca, who having redeemed an Old 
Man from the Pyrates, bought alſo ſome Earthen Pots full 
of Pitch which he had with him, at the Old Man's per- 
ſwaſion, who ſhewed him much Gold and Silver mixed in 
them, Pyrrhias being by this means Enriched, Sacrificed 
to the Old Man. From whence came this Proverb ? 
None hath Sacrificed an Ox to his Benefactor but Pyr- 


149. | 


Nueſt. 34. Why do the Bottizan Maids as they Dance, 


Sing, Let us go to Athens? 
Anſw. Becauſe they would keep in remembrance their 


Deſcent from the Athenians, tho' mixed with Cretans they 


dwelt at Bottiea in Thrace. | | 
Queſt. 35. Why do the Elian Women in their Hymns, 
beſeech Bacchus to come to their help with an Oxes Foot? 
Anſw. Becauſe many Men are of Opinion, that this 
God preſides over plowing and ſowing, and to Him pray 
for Plenty in their Hymns. | | 
Queſt. 36. What is the Place in Tanagria, called A. 
chillæa? | 
Anſw. It was a Grove ſo denominated from Achilles, who 
having an Enmity to that City, took Stratonica the Wife of 
Pæmander from thence, and flew Acheſtor, the Son of Ephip- 
15. 


who are the oliæ? | 
Anſw. The Husbands of Minys's Daughters, who having 
a greedy deſire after Mans fleſh, ſlew their Children, and 


Nuef. 37. Who among the Bottieans are the Pſoloenſes, and 


their Husbands being Cloathed in Courſe Apparel by 1 
8 on 
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fon of ſorrow, were called Pſoloenſes, and their Wives Zo- 
liz-Oconolie. | | 

Aueſt. 38. Why do the Arcadians ſtone thoſe that go 
willingly into the Lyceum, but thoſe that go unawares 
they carry forth to Eleuthere ? | 

Anſw. Becauſe Jags Temple was inacceſſible, and 
they deſerved Death who entred it, but they that hap- 

ened into it unawares, were delivered to the Thebans 


about Eleuthere, to be kept for direful Judgments from 


Heaven. ; ; 
Queſt. 39. Who is Eunoſtus the Hero of Tanagria, and 


what's the reaſon that Women may not enter into his 


Grove? 

Anſw. Eunoſtus was the Son of Eleius, but took his Name 
from Eunoſta the Nymph his Nurſe ; He was both an 
Honeſt, Juſt and Prudent Man, but being accuſed by 
Ochna his Niece of forcing of her, becauſe he would not 
yield to her deſires to lye with her, he was ſlain by her 
Brethren Ochimus, Leo, and Buccolus ; which when Eleius 
found out he ſecured them, and ever after kept Eunoftus's 
Tomb and Grove from the acceſs of Women. 

Queſt. 40. Whence is it, that in Bæotia there is a River at 
Eleon called Scamander? N 

Anſw. From Scamander the Son of Deimachus and Glaucia, 
who Reigning in Bæotia, called the River Inachus after his 
own Name, and the next Rivulet Glaucia from his Mother, 
but the Fountain he called after his Wife's Name Aciduſa, 
by whom he had three Daughters, whom they Stile Vir- 
gins. | 

12 41. Whence comes the Proverb, Theſe are the 
Chief? | 33 

Anſw. Dinon the Tarentine General being outvoted in his 
Opinion, when the Cryer ſaid, Theſe are moſt, cryed out, 
But theſe are the beſt, and ſo ratified the leſſer Part. 

Queſt. 42. Why is the chief City of Ithaca called 4lals 
comenas 2 . ©; | 556 | 

Anſw. Becauſe Ulyſſes, the Son of Laertes, by Anticleia 
was born there. _ | 

Queſt. 43. Who are the Monophagites in gina? 

Anſw. Such, who having received their Relations ſafe 
from the Trojan War, durſt not make any Publick Rejoy- 
cings, becauſe moſt of the Citizens were in ſorrow for 
the loſs of their Friends, many more being loſt by the 
War and Storms in their return, than eſcaped; and there- 
fore they wellcomed them home with private Feaſtings, 
and were called Monophagi from their private Revels. 


L 2 NQueſt. 
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 Nueſt. 44. Why doth the Statue of Jupiter Labradeus in 
Caria, hold an Ax lifted up in his Hand, and not a Scep- 


ter, or 'Thunder-bolt ? | | 
Anſw. Becauſe Arſilis taking Hyppolita's Pole-Ax from 


Candaules, King of the Lydians, when he aſſiſted Gyzes a- 


$ainſt him, carried it into Caria, and put it into the Hand 
of Jupiter's Statue there, calling him the Labradean God 
from Labra, which ſignifies, among the Lydians, an Ax. 


: Queſt. 45. Why do the Trallians ſay that Pulſe is expia- 


tory ?. | | 

1 2 . Becauſe the Trallians regaining their Country 
from the Leleges and Minuans, made a Law, that any Tralian 
who flew a Lelege or Minuan ſhould be guiltleſs, on mea- 
furing ſix Buſhels of Pulſe to the Family of the ſlain 
Perſon. | L 
Queſt. 46. Whence comes the Proverb, Thou ſuffereſt 
worſe things then Sambicus ? 

Anſw. Sambicus having taken away many of the Brazen 
Veſſels in Olympia, and after robbed Dianas Temple, was 


taken and tormented the ſpace of a whole Year, to make 


him confeſs his Complices, and ſo died. 
- Queſt. 47. Why the Temple of Ulyſſes in Lacedemonia 
was built by the Tomb of the Leucippides? 


Anſw. Becauſe the Palladium was placed there, and the 


Oracle ordered that one of them vnd ſtole it, ſhould be 

made the Keeper of it. | 

.  Nueſt. 48. Why did the 4rg:ives bring their Sheep to the 

Grove of Agenor to take Ram? rs + 20 | 
Anſw. Becauſe Agenor had the faireſt Sheep, and Iooked 

after the King's flocks. - 85 N. 


Queſt. 49. Why do the Cnoſſians take away their Money 


by force, who borrow upon Uſury ? ' 

Anſw. For a puniſhment to them. £04: 

| Nueſt. 50. Why do the Samians call upon Venus of Dexi- 
eren? FF . 

Anſw. Becauſe Venus commanding Dexicreon the Maſter of 

a Ship to lade his Ship with Water, made him Rich by 
ſelling it to Merchants diſtreſs'd with thirſt, and ſo ſaved 
many Lives. | 5 ey La 

.* Queſt. 51. Who are the Hamaxocylits in Megara? 

- Anſw. Thoſe who overturned the Peloponneſian Caravans, 
in their Pilgrimage to Delphos. 
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as to abſtain from Dainties, becauſe he loves them; or faction. 


ſevere Miſtreſs, compels us ” get what it forbids us to 
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F Happineſs were to be bought and ſold, they are very Happineſs 
much in the Right who are tranſported with the Ad- not to be ob- 
miration of Riches, and place their happineſs in having tained by 
Fields, ſtately Manſion Houſes, and a large treaſure of Money. 
Wealth in their Coffers. But alas! Indolency, and a quiet 
Mind, Magnanimity, Conſtancy,Reſolution, and Content- 
ment, are not to be purchaſed with Money. Nay, by 
having riches meerly None can attain to ſo much as a Sa- 
tis faction with them; and then what other Evils can Wealth 
free us from, if not from an inſatiable deſire and appetite 
of it ſelf? for tho tis true, that by drinking Men allay 
their thirſt after drink, and by eating their longings after 
food; yet the love of Money is not abated by having Sil- 


much. Thus when this Diſtemper ſeizes a Man that 
wants Bread and Cloathing, he is no ſooner ſatisfy d with 
thoſe neceſſary things, but his deſires increaſe to have 
Gold and Silver, Ivory and Emeralds, Hounds and Hor- 
ſes, ſumptuous Houſes, and Vineyards. Indeed we may 
well wonder at their folly, if we conſider what Ariſtippus 
was wont to ſay, That when a Man eats and drinks libe- | 
rally, and yet is never the nearer being filled, in this caſe Coveteouſ- 
he preſently goes to the Phyſician and inquires what is neſs A Diſ- 
his Diſeaſe and Indiſpoſition, and how he may be rid of eaſe. 
it; but if one that has five Beds deſires ten, and having 
ten Tables is for purchaſing as many more, and having 
Land and Money good ſtore, is not ſatisfy' d, but is reſt- 
leſsly bent upon getting more; he thinks he has no need 
of a Phyſician. to cure him, becauſe really he needs not 
Repletion, but Evacuation and Purgation : for his Diſtem- 
per is not Want, but a depraved Judgment, and a miſe- 
rable Poverty of Mind ; which if not pluck'd up by the 
roots, will always be craving that which we have noneed 
of, and be in want of Superfluities; whereas thoſe that 
are wiſe are confined within the compaſs of the real Needs 
of Nature. 
Further, there is this peculiar Miſchief in the Love of Coweteouſ- 
Wealth, that it hinders its own ſatisfaction, which the neſs denies ' 
deſire of all other things procure ; for no Man is ſo mad, Men ſatis- 
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good Wine becauſe he is athirſt ; but they that love Mo- 
ney, refuſe to uſe it, and tho' they enjoy no pleaſure by 
it, yet inſatiably ſeek it. For Wealth like an hard and 
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enjoy ; and excites an Appetite, but denies the pleaſure 
of its Gratification ; forces us upon hard Labour and con- 
tinual Cares, and Pains, but will not ſuffer us to take any 
Pleaſure. O wretched Miſer, who 1s ſo well provided to 
live at eaſe, and yet tormenteth himſelf with continual 
watchings and labours to increaſe his ſtore ! But as bad as 
this ſort of Covetouſneſs is, yet there is a worſe, and that 
is of thoſe that calumniate, and get an Inheritance by bad 
Arts; that pry into other Mens Affairs, and are full of 
Thoughtfulneſs and Cares; counting how many of their 
Friends are yet alive; and yet will enjoy nothing that 
they have heaped up by all theſe Arts: for as we have a 
leſſer averſion for Vipers and Spiders, than Lions and 
Bears, becauſe they kill and deſtroy Men, but feed not on 
their Carcaſſes, as thoſe wild Beaſts do; ſo theſe ſordid 


C 


Men deſerve more of our Abhorrence, than Luxurious 


Livers, becauſe they deprive others of that which they 
The ples of will not make uſe of themſelves. But they plead, that 
the Covete. they do this for their Children and Heirs; tho' they will 
0us,toleave part with nothing to them as long as they live; but are 
their like the Mice that live in the Gold Mines, and eat the 
wealth for Oar, you can get at none of their treaſure till they are 


their Chil- dead. But let us conſider their Plea, and obſerve for what | 


aren,confi- end they leave it to their Children, Is it that they may 


dered. enjoy it? No; but that they may preſerve it to poſterity, 


till the Tyrant, or the Prodigal turns the Courſe of it in- 
to another Channel; for theſe are their Inſtructions to 
their Children, Gain as much, and ſpend as little as may be, 
Value your ſelf according to what you are worth, and ſo fill them 
with Covetous Deſires before they come to * have their 
Riches : For which they receive this deſervedReward.that 
they are not loved, becauſe they receive an Eſtate from 
them, but hated ; becauſe they have it not ſo ſoon, as they 
would : For being taught to admire nothing bur Wealth, 
they account the Life of their Parents an hindrance to 
their happineſs, and rob them to fulfill their Debauche- 
ries. But when they are dead, they grow Grave, Severe, 
and Moroſe, and leaving the Academy and Lyceum, the 
Schools of Plato and Ariſtotle, are wholly taken up in look- 
ing over Writings, and deþating Matters with thoſe that 
owe them Money, or receive it for them; not allowing 
themſelves time for Meat or Bathing. O miſerable Wret- 
ches! whoſe Wealth robs them of. things more valuable 
than all Treaſures, Leiſure and Liberty, and brings thoſe 
Cares on them, which ſhrivel up their Vigour, and de- 
prive them of all ſenſe of Honour, Kindneſs, and Hu- 
manity. ' FEB ESI TIES Zo 0 T> $2.95 4 2 FRE . 
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as there are ſome that do not uſe Wealth, and ſo what 
they poſſeſs doth neither advantage, nor adorn them ; ſo 
there are others that abuſe their Wealth, to hurt and dif. 
honour them. Bur let us conſider what is the uſe of Ri- 
ches for which Men ſo much admire them. Is it only to 
ſupply Nature ? Alas ! In this reſpe& Wealth has no ad- 
vantage of a Mean fortune, for Callias and Iſmenias the 
Richeſt men of Athens and Thebes, uſed no more than So- 


crates and Epaminondas; all that they had more was in 


Superfluities, and all the happineſs of Riches depends up- 
on SpeQators and Witneſſes. But it is quite atherwiſe 
with Philoſophy, Temperance, and the Knowledge of the 


Gods; This communicates a peculiar light and ſplendor 


within the Soul, and raiſes an inward Joy, which con- 
ſummates our real happineſs, tho' Gods or Men are not 
privy to it. 


Plutarch, How a Man may praiſe himſelf without 


Envy from others. 


| | E that talks big and arrogantly of himſelf, is uni- Boaſting 
verſally condemned as a troubleſome and ill- bred trouble 
Companion ; and yet thoſe that declaim againſt him in ſome. 


words,joyn with him in Actions. So Euripides, tho he ſays, 
If ſpeech grew ſcarce, yet no man would laviſhly com- 
mend himſelf ; yet he often brings in his Heroes intole- 
rably boaſting : and ſo Pindar ſays, Unſeaſonably to glory 
makes a diſcordant Harmony ; yet he forbears not to ex- 


toll his own Raptures , which tho' by all mens confeſſion 


they are worthy of the Nobleſt Praiſe , yet ſound not fo 
well in mens ears, when they come from Self-Applauſe. 
Wherefore this Rule of Xenephon is moſt worthy of Obſer- 
vation. A Man's Praiſes have very Muſical and Charm- 
ing Accents in another man's Mouth , but very flat and 
untunable in our own ; for we brand them, as impudent, 
who commend themſolves; it becoming them to be Mo- 
deſt, tho' they are praiſed by others; and account them 
unjuſt in arrogating that to themſelves which another has 
the ſole Propriety of beſtowing. | 


Yet however there is a time when a Generous and Pru- When 4 
dent Man may be the ſubje& of his own diſcourſe, and Man may 
give a free Relation of things which he has worthily commend 
dane and ſaid, as well as other truths: as when he takes himſelf, 


L 4 © care, 
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But ſome will ſay, Do not Rich men live ſplendidly, Uſe of 
and ſpend high? to theſe we anſwer, with Ariſtotle, that Riches. 
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PLuTARCH Of Praiſing 2 Man's Self. 
care, that it be not merely for favour or Reputation, but 
upon ſome Emergent Occaſion, or when any conſiderable 
Advantage may thence accrue. Thus the wiſe Courtier 


ſeeks glory, not as the reward of his Virtue) or ſolace of 
his Atchievements; but becauſe by being thought an Ho- 


nourable and Gallant Man, he has many Opportunities 


of compaſling more deſirable things: for thoſe, who be- 


lieve, admire, and love us, eaſily receive profit by us, and 


with delight; whereas if a Man lye under Calumnies, or 
ſuſpicion, he cannot exert his Virtues to the Benefit of 
others. Nor is Self-Praiſe more liable to diſgrace or 
blame, when 'tis delicately handled by way of Apology 
to remove a Calumny or Accuſation ; as Pericles did, when 
he ſaid to the Athenians, But Ye are Angry at me, a Man in- 


ferior to None, whether it be in the knowing or interpreting of Ne- 


ceſſary things ; a Man, who am a Lover of my Country and above 
the Meanneſſes of Bribes ; for in ſpeaking with this Gallan- 
try of himſelf, he was not only free from Arrogance, but 
ſhewed a greatneſs of Spirit which could not be dejected 
with the Haughtineſs of Eni. This ſort of Boaſting is 
ſo far from being condemned, that it often wins upon 
its Adverſaries, and conquers with infinite Satisfaction: 
as we ſee it did in the Caſe of Epaminond as, who being 
condemned to Death for not reſigning his Command at 
the time prefix'd, ſaid , I am ready to dy, i} you'll but ſet up 
my Accuſation thus, Epaminondas waſted Laconia, ſettled the 
Afﬀairs of Meſſene, and made a League with the Arcadians, a- 
gainſt our Wills. This neceſſary boaſt made all the Citizens 
2dmire him, and- diſmiſs him with unſpeakable Satisfa- 
ction. In like Manner, talking after an high and glorious 
Manner proves Advantageous to thoſe who are clouded 
with a dull feries of Misfortunes ; becauſe ſuch Perſons 
ſeem incapable of Ambition, and only bear up againſt the 
Storms of Fortune, and ſhun that Pity and Commilera- 
tion which ſuppoſes a deplorable condition: as Phocion 
did, who being a mild Man, yet after Sentence of Death, 
was paſſed on him, ſhewed the Greatneſs of his Mind, by 
telling his Fellow Sufferers, who bewailed their Misfor- 
runes, What ſays he, is it not a pleaſure to you to dye with Pho- 
cion? ä | 1 
Further, a Prudent Man has no leſs liberty to ſpeak any 
thing of himſelf, when kis Merits are rewarded with in- 
jurious and unkind returns; for Apologies claim a great 
liberty of ſpeech, and boaſting is a conſiderable part of a 


defence. Thus Themiſtocles, tho' he had not been guilty of 


any thing that was diſtaſteful truly in his Words or Acti- 
ons, yet perceiving the Athenians weary of him, could 
not forbear to ſay, Why, O ze happy People, do ye weary out 


your 
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PLuTARCH Of Praiſing a Man's Self. 
your ſelves by till receiving benefits from the ſame hands ? Upon 
every ſtorm you fly to the ſame Tree for ſhelter, yet when tis 
ſair again, deſpoil it of its leaves as you paſs by it. This re- 
counting of good Actions to the ungrateful, is not only 
pardonable bur without blame; becauſe ſuch Men do not 
reproach others, but only Apologize for themſelves. Not 
much unlike this, is the inſinuating delicacy of an Anti- 
theſis, when a Perſon being accuſed for any thing as a 
Crime, demonſtrates the contrary to be Baſe and Vitjous. 
So Lycurgus being upbraided by the Athenians for ſtopping 
a Sycophant's mouth with Money, thus defended himſelf. 
And what kind of Citizen do you then take me to be, who having 
ſo long managed the Affairs of the Republick among you, am at 
| laſt fouud to have given Money rather for the prevention of 
injuſtice, than to have received any thing to promote it? And 
Cicero, when Metellus told him that he had condemned 
more by his evidence, than he had acquitted by his plead- 
ing, replyed, Who then will not freely declare, that Ci- 
cero has more honeſty than Eloquence. Theſe Ingenious 
Dreſſes of a Mans Praiſe are very becoming. 


But ſince moſt Men are much diſpleaſed with thoſe Orators art 
who Trumpet their own Fame, but are delighted with to praiſe 


the ſound of another's ; it is a frequent Cuſtom with Ora- the 


tors, by extolling Men of like Purpoſes Actions and Man- 
ners of Life, to bring over the Auditory to themſelves, 
knowing, that while he makes the Panegyrick upon ano- 
ther's worth, who has the ſame Endowments, the Enco- 
mium redounds to himſelf ; for as he, that reproaches a 
Man for the faults which he is himſelf guilty of, cannot 
but perceive that he principally upbraids himſelf; ſo the 
Virtuous by giving applauſes to Men of like Virtue, offer 
their own Praiſes to the apprehenſive ; as Alexander in Ho- 
nouring Hercules, Honoured himſelf. Theſe things the 
Prudent Man muſt know and cautiouſly obſerve. 


mſelwves. 


Now thoſe who are forced upon their own Praiſes, are Attribu- 
more excuſable and may do it more inoffenſively, if they ting acti- 
arrogate not the cauſes wholly to themſelves, but aſcribe ons to the 
them either to Fortune or God, as Timoleon did, who ere- Gods. © 


fred a Temple to Fortune, and Dedicated his Houſe to Bo- 
nus Genius, as referring the ſucceſs of all his attempts to 
them: or as Python AMnius, who having ſlain Cotys, and be- 
ing extolled for it by the Orators, ſo much that the People 
envied him, ſaid, Theſe things ye Athenians, ſome of the 
Gods have done, bur hands were only the Inſtruments of 
their work. Nor is it amiſs to uſe ſome little Revocations 
or Corrections of what may ſeem ſpoken to our Praiſe ; as 
if we are commended for Learning, Riches, or Authori- 
ty; to draw. Men from theſe Topicks, and deſire them — 

| | | ther 
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uſeful. 
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ther to take Notice how innocent, good, and uſeful we 
have been ; as if they had not praiſed us for things truly 
meritorious. So Pericles on his Death-bed being put in 
mind of his Authority, Great Offices, Victories and Tro- 


phies, reproved them; and ſaid, His greateſt praiſe was, 


That he had never been the Occaſion of any Athenians 
wearing Black. Yea, it is convenient to avoid Envy, ſome- 


times to caſt in ſome defe&s and mix ſome ſlight failings 


with our praiſes, that they may not be too glaring ; like 
Agathocles, who carouſing with the S:c:ilian Youth in Gol- 
den Bowls, commanded Earthen Pots to be brought, and 
ſaid to them; See what Diligence and Fortitude doth, 
Once I made Earthen Juggs, but now Veſſels of Gold. 
for he once ſerved in a Potter's Shop, yet by his Induſtry 
became King of almoſt all Sicily. | 
And as we may praiſe our ſelves without Envy, ſo alſo 
it may be done with no ſmall advantage to others, by ex- 
citing them to Virtuous Emulation; as Neſtor's relation 
of his own Atchievements,ſtirred up Patroclus and 9 others 
to Combate bravely. By ſilencing an inſolent and auda- 
cious Man; as Ageſilaus ſtopped the Mouth of One, who 
magnify d the King of Perſia's Greatneſs, by ſaying, How 
is he greater than I, if not more Juſt ? By fetching back 
the Courage of ſuch as are fearful and aſtoniſh'd ; as Cy-w 
did in all Dangers and Perils talk great, tho' otherwiſe 


very mild. And laſtly, by directing the Minds of the Com- 


any to better Sentiments, when a Vicious praiſe becomes 
urtful ; Thus did Reno, when the great Number of Theo- 
phraſtius's Scholars was oppor © to the fewneſs of his, he 
reply'd, His Chorus indeed is greater than Mine, but 
mine is ſweeter and better taught. This kind of Praiſe is 
amiable and convenient to bring men into love with pro- 
fitable things inſtead of ſuperfluous and Vain. 
But tho' this Self-praiſe in many caſes may be inoffen- 


Afecfat ion five, yet an uncomely and unſeaſonable Affectation of 
= to Praiſe is much to be avoided ; which becauſe it uſually 


be avoiaed. 


ſallies from Self-love, therefore great Care is to be had, 
that our diſcourſe be not concerning our ſelves, nor ſo of 
others as manifeſtly to make them the Vehicles of our 
oven; as if pretending to celebrate Patroclus, we make our 


ſelves the Men; and much leſs ought we to magnifie our 


ſelves.by diſgracing others, as is uſually the Cuſtom of 
old Men who cry out upon others Vices to exalt their 
own Virtues. Wherefore as thoſe that are ſubject to 
Laughter, muſt preſerve the ſmooth parts of their Body 
from tickling, ſo thoſe whoſe Minds are inclinable to 
praiſe, ſhould moſt carefully beware of being raviſh'd 
with it: They ſhould bluſh, when they hear themſelves 

mY commended 
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PLUTARCH Of the Soul. 


commended,and modeſtly reprove their Applauders. They 
ſhould be watchful, that they neither drop of themſelves 
into their own inconvenient Praiſes, nor be hook'd into 
them by others; but conſidering how abſurd and ugly 
Self-commendation is accounted by all Men, and that ano- 
ther's diſpraiſe uſuallyaccompanies the praiſe of our ſelves; 
and that the end of Vainglory is diſgrace ; let us forbear 
to talk of our ſelves, unleſs the Profit that we and others 
may thence probably reap be conſiderably great. 


Plutarch, Of the Procreation of the Soul, according 


to Plato's Opinion, in bi Book call d Timæus. 


HAT Opinion Plato had concerning the Soul, he 


ſeveral Bodies; out of both theſe he produced for a middle mix- 
ture a third ſort of Subſtance partaking of the Nature of the ſame 
and of the Nature of the other diverſely oppoſed, and placed it in 
the mid between that which was indiviſible , and that which is 
ſubject to be corporeally divided. Then taking all three, he blended 
them into One form, forcibly adapting to the ſame the nature of 
the other, which would hardly mix. Then mixing them with the 
Subſtance, and making One of the three, he divided the whole in- 
to as many parts as was neceſſary, every One of them being com- 
poſed of the ſame, the other, and the Subſtance; and ſo he began 


his Diviſion, There is much contention and diſpute 2 


Plato's Interpreters about theſe words, which as it is en 


leſs to recite, ſo I eſteem it ſuperfluous. Xenocrates , who Of the Na- 
won to his Opinion moſt of the Eminent Philoſophers, ure of the 


171 


| has deliver'd in his Book entitled Timers, in theſe Plato's O- 


Words: There being One Subſtance not admitting of Diviſion, but pinion reci- 
continuing ſtill the ſame ; and another liable to be divided into ted. 


defined the Subſtance of the Soul, to be a Number made Soul. 


by it ſelf out of the mixture of the Diviſible and Indivi- 


ſible Subſtance. But Number can't be ſaid to be Soul, 


becauſe it has neither Power to move,nor be moved ; but 
the ſame, and the other being blended together (of which 
this is the Original of Motion and Mutation,and the other 
of Reſt and ſtability ;) are the Original of the Soul : which 
is is no leſs Active than Paſſive. But the Followers of 
Crantor ſuppoſing the proper Function of the Soul to con- 
ſiſt in Judging what's diſcernible by the Underſtanding, 
and liable to ſenſe; as alſo the differences and ſimilitudes 
of things in themſelves, and One from Another; aſſerts, 
the Soul to be compos'd of All, that ſhe may know the 
whole. All theſe Philoſophers alſo hold, that the _—_ 
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The Iporla to Plato's words. Plato aſſerts, 


made by 
God. 


PLUTARCH Of the Soul. 


neither derives its beginning from time, nor is the pro- 
duct of Generation. Both theſe ſeem to have wander'd 
from the Opinion of Plato, who never did aſſert the Soul 


to be Number, but perpetually a Self-moving Principle, 


adorning it with Number, Proportion, and Harmony. That 
it is much Elder than the Body, the Chieftain and Efficient 
Cauſe of all Motion, and Alteration: whoſe Manſion is 
in Nature's moſt ſecret Retirements. But what the Soul 
is, and what the Body, and why the Soul is ſaid to be el- 
der than the Body,ſhali be made appear in this Diſcourſe ; 
wherein I ſhall propound my Opinion, and then apply it 

that the World was made 
by God, the moſt beautiful frame by the moſt illuſtrious 
of all Cauſes ; but the Subſtance and Materials were nor 
Created, but were ready to receive form by the Order of 
the Omnipotent Builder ; yet not' without a Body, a Mo- 
tion, or a Soul: but the Corporeal Part was without form, 
and the moving part ſtupid and headlong.God convey'd not 
the Soul into that which had none before; but only gra- 
ced the Motions with proper Meaſures; nor did he make 
any corporeal Subſtance, but only digeſted the confuſed 
Maſſe. And this in my Judgment is the Senſe and Mean- 
ing of Plato, for no Men of Reaſon can impute it to Plato, 
that he ſhould affirm, ſometimes that the Soul was not cre- 


ated, and ſometimes to be the Effect of Generation; and 


ſometimes to be Junior, and ſubſequent to the Body : for 


Plato's O- he ſays, God compoſed the Soul excelling the Body in Se- 
pinion ex- niority both of Original and Power; to be Miſtreſs and 


plain d. 


Governeſs of her inferiour Servant And again, The Body 
became Viſible; but the Soul being inviſible, nevertheleſs 
participating of Ratiocination and Harmony, by the beſt 
of Intelligible Beings, ſne was made the beſt of things cre- 
ated. Here he determines God to be the beſt of Sempi- 
ternal Beings , and the Soul to be the moſt excellent of 
temporal Exiſtences, and ſo denies the Eternity of the 
Soul : for tho' the Soul that mov'd all things in an irre- 
gular manner before the Creation of the World, was with- 
out beginning, yet as for Man's Soul which was compos'd 
out of it, that he acknowledges to have had a beginning; 


and to have proceeded from Generation. Now that 


Plato had a real belief of theſe things, and not for con- 
templation ſake laid down theſe Suppoſitions,theſe among 
others ſeems to be an Evident Signification. That, as to 
the Soul, he averrs it to be both created, and not created; 
but as to the World, he always maintains that it had a be- 
ginning, and was created; and never, that it was Incor- 
ruptible and Eternal : and for this we need not to have re- 


courſe to his Timæus, ſince all his Works agree to the ns: 
| ” As 
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As for what Socrates in his Politicks ſpeaks of Numbers, as 
che Efſence of the Soul ; it is but a recreation of Fancy ; 
and Plato does never ſay, that Number is the Subſtance of 


the Soul, but only that tis order'd and proportion'd by 
Number ; as has been already faid: and indeed againſt this 


Opinion there is an invincible Argument, that in Num- 


bers there is not the leaſt footſtep and appearance of that 


Power which the Soul aſſumes to it ſelf, to judge of what 
is ſubje& to ſenſe : for it was the Participation of the In- 


173 


telligible Principle, that endued it with underſtanding 


and the perceiving faculty. T6 


— 1 i » 
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Plutarch, That a Philoſopher ought to converſe 
_ chiefly with Great Men, or Rulers, 


7 . S it is a profitable, beneficial, and humane thing, and 


not a ſign of Ambition as ſome account it, to ſeek 


the friendſhip and familiarity of private Perſons; ſo is it 


more eſpecially of Perſons in a publick Station and Au- 


thority ; and by that means to converſe with them and 


cultivate them in virtue. This was the Judgment of all 
Men, who had any love for a Practical and Philoſophical 
Life, as is clear from the Proverb ; Were I Simon the Cur- 
rier, or Dionyſius the Grammarian, I could with my ſelf of 


* - * 


the Family of Pericles, or Cato, that I might be an Hearer pyinres to 


of Socrates: And Ariſto Chios being blamed for reading Philo- be 


gt 


ſophy to all Comers, ſaid, He wiſh'd the Beaſts had rea- Ph;lofpp; 
ſon enough to be inſtructed in Virtue. And ſhall WE chiefly. 


deny our Company and Inſtruction to Princes, and Men 
in Power, as if they were wild and ſavage Creatufes? 


No, for Philoſophy makes us nimble and active in doing 


good; and ſtores the Mind with Prudence and Mildneſs: 
and therefore as an honeſt Phyſician will take moſt care 
and pains to cure an Eye, becauſe it overlooks and guards 
all other things ; ſo ought a Philoſopher to be careful to 
form the Soul of ſuch as are to overſee and provide for 
the welfare of many others by his Prudence and Juſtice : 
for as Hercules and others, who found Springs, were not ſo 
well pleaſed to make a little Well, as a large River; fo 


certainly it much better becomes a Philoſopher to form 


and faſhion the Soul of ſuch an one as is to inform a Body 
Politick ; who being well adviſed, juſt, good, and magna- 
nimous, may procure the Peace and Proſperity of a whole 
Nation. If Philoſophy be inſtilled into a private Perſon, 
tho' it makes his Life eaſie, and comfortable; yet being 
eee contracted 
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contracted within a narrow Sphere, it fails and dyes with 
him without any great advantage to others. Bur if it 
light upon a Governour, whoſe Genius, and Station are 
Active, and Publick ; if it once poſſeſs him with the Prin- 
ciples of Honeſty, Honour, and Religion, it proves the be- 
nefit of all Mankind; as it did when Anaxagoras taught 
Pericles, and Plato Dion and Pythagoras the principal Stateſ- 
men of Italy. When Scipio was commiſſion'd by the Se- 
nate to view the behaviour and good Laws of the Pro- 
Panztius Vinces, he ſent for Panetius the Philoſopher to direct him 
bis Exam. and aſſiſt him. And ſhould Panætius have anſwer d him? 
ple pro- If he had been ſome Private Man, who was retir d from 
deunded. the buſineſs of the World, he would have gladly went to 
him; but being the Son of Paulus Amilius, who had been 

twice Conſul, and Grandſon of Scipio Africanus, who over- 

came Hannibal, he'd have nothing to do with him : No 

ſurely, a Philoſopher, tho' of a retir'd Humour, yet gene- 

nerouſly deſigns his Studies for the Publick Advantage; 

and when ſuch a fair Occaſion as this offers to diſperſe 

his Knowledge to all by the Example and Authority of 

ſuch as are in a Publick Station, he will gladly embrace 

their friendſhip for that end. What Husbandman , tho' 
confined to a narrow Field, would not rather beſtow his 

Pains on ſuch a Farm, the fruits of which would ſerve a 

great Number, than be always dreſſing one Olive-yard, 

which - will hardly afford Oil enough perhaps to dreſs a 

Salad, and maintain a Lamp the whole Winter. Epicurus 
Epicurus himſelf, who placed his happineſs in the profoundeſt 
bis Judg- 2 could not but confeſs, that it is more noble and 
elightful to do, than to receive a Kindneſs. And if it 

be pleaſant to do good, tho' but to one, or a few, how 


are their hearts elated with Joy, who are Benefactors to 


whole Cities, Provinces and Kingdoms? and ſuch Bene- 
factors are Philoſophers, when they inſtill good Princi- 
ples into thoſe upon whom ſo many Millions depend. 
On the contrary, thoſe, that debauch the Minds of great 
Men, like thoſe that poiſon the publick Springs of a City, 
are the Curſes of a Nation, and deſerve, like the Favou- 
rites of Phalaris and Dionyſius, to he roaſted alive, as the 
Peſts of Society, and Diſgraces of Humane Nature : for, 
to debauch a ſingle Perſon, is indeed a very ill thing; but 
to corrupt a Prince is an Infinite Miſchief. Wherefore 
as Prieſts in all Nations are had in the higheſt honour, 
becauſe they pray not for themſelves, or Families only, 
but for all Mankind ; fo are thoſe Philoſophers who make 
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Princes an animated Law, and Living Juſtice to the World. 
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Plutarch, Concerning Socrates's Dæmon, 
A Dialogue. 


175 


Alaxidorus, Good Gods! How hard a matter is it to Superſti- 

find a Man free from Vanity and Superſtition ? For tion unbe- 

ſome are betray'd into thoſe Fooleries by their Ignorance coming 
and Weakneſs ; others to be thought favourites of Hea- Philoſophy. 


ven refer all their Actions to ſome Divine admonition by 
Dreams and Viſions ; which pretences, tho' they may be 


made ſerviceable to ſettle a Common-wealth (for the Vul- 
gar are moſt eaſily managed by the Bridle of Superſtition) 


are not only unbecoming Philoſophy, but all the promiſes 
it makes; for having promiſed ro teach us, what by reaſon 
is good and profitable , by falling back to the Gods as 
the Principles of all our Actions, they ſeem to deſpiſe 
Reaſon by relying on Dreams and Viſions, in which the 
worſt of Men are often as happy as the beſt ; but Socrates 
in my Opinion followed the moſt Philoſophical and Rati- 
onal method of Inſtruction, chooſing a plain and eaſy 
way, as moſt gentle and friendly unto truth; and ſcat- 
tering all thoſe vain pretences, which are as it were the 
ſmoke of Philoſophy upon the Sophiſters of the Age. 


Then Theocritus ſpeaking next, ſaid, What hath Melitas per- 


ſwaded you, that Socrates contemned all Divine things ? 
For that was part of his Accuſation. No by no means, 
replyed Galaxidorus, but having received from Pythagoras 


and Empedocles Philoſophy full of Dreams, Fables and Su- 


perſtition, he endeavoured to bring wiſdom and things to- 
gether, and make truth conſiſt with ſober ſenſe. Be it ſo, 


rejoyned Theocritus, but what ſhall we think of Socrates's hut is te 
Demon ? Was it a mere Juggle ? For in my mind, as Homer be thought 
makes Minerva ſtand by Ulyſſes in all Dangers, ſo the Dæ- of So- 

mon joyn'd to Socrates was a Viſion to guide him in all the crates's 
Actions of his Life; which going before him ſhed a light Dzmon. 


upon ſudden and obſcure matters, and ſuch as could not 
be diſcovered by an unaſſiſted humane underſtanding. Of 
ſuch things the Demon often diſcourſed with him, preſid- 
ing over and by Divine Inſtinct guiding his Intentians ; 
This his conſtant Schollars and Companions can give di- 
verſe Inſtances of, One I my ſelf was an Eye Witneſs of, 
viz. It happened, that as Socrates walked to Andocides's 


Houſe, on a ſudden he ſtood ſtill, and perſwading all that 


were with him to do the like; he muſed a pretty while, 
and coming about he went another way, and called to his 
Friends that were before, to go along with him, ſaying, 
Twas his Demons Will and Admonition. Many _ 
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back, but ſome kept on their way, on purpoſe to confute 
Socrates s Damon. As they paſs d along they met an herd 
of Swine very dirty, who being too many for the Street, 
threw down ſome, and dirtied the reſt much, on their 
Legs and Cloaths. This, tho' no great miſhap, made them 
take notice of Socrates s Damon, and wonder that Heaven 
took ſuch particular care of him. Then Galaxidorus An- 
ſwered, Do you think that Socrates's Demon had any pecu- 
liar and extraordinary Power, and that it was not Experi- 
ence that gave him light in all obſcure and unevident 
matters? Then Polymnis continuing the Diſcourſe, ſaid, 
You your ſelf Galaxidorus, have heard a Megarean, .who 
had it from Terpſion, ſay, That Socrates s Demon was nothing 
elſe, but the ſneezing, either of himſelf or others; for if 
another ſneezed either before, behind him, or on his 
right hand, then he purſued his deſign and went on to 


Action; but if on the left hand he deſiſted. One ſort of 


ſneezing confirmed him, while he was deliberating and 
not fully reſolved ; and another ſtopped him when he was 
in Action; but indeed it ſeems ſtrange, that if ſneezing 
were his only ſign, he ſhould not acquaint his familiar 
Friends with it, but pretend it was a Demon that incou- 
raged or forbad him; for that it ſhould proceed from Va- 
nity or Conceit, is not agreeable to the Veracity .of the 
Man, in which we knew him to be truly great, and far 
above the Generality of Mankind; Nor is it likely, that 
ſo Grave and Wile a Man ſhould be diſturbed at a Caſual 
ſound of ſneezing, and upon that account leave off what 
he was about, and give over his premeditated Reſoluti- 


Socrates's.0ns:; Which always ſeemed to be vigorous and ſteady, as 


fteady 
Judgment. 


begun upon right principles and mature Judgment. Thus 
he Voluntarily lived Poor all his Life; tho' he had 
Friends that would have been very glad, and very wil- 
ling to relieve him; e kept cloſe to Philoſophy, not- 
withſtanding all the Diſcouragements he met with; and 


at laſt, when his Friends endeavoured, and very Ingeni- 
ouſly contrived his eſcape, he would not yield to their in- 


_ treaties, but met Death with Mirth and Cheerfulneſs, and 


A conſide- 
rable Im- 
pul ſe. 


appeared a Man of ſteady reaſon in the greateſt extremi- 
ties. And ſurely, theſe are not the Actions of a Man, 
whoſe deſigns, when they are once fixed, could be altered 
by an Omen or a Sneeze; but of one, who by ſome more 
conſiderable Guidance and Impulſe, was directed to pra- 
ctice things good and excellent. Beſides I have heard, 
that to ſome of his Friends he foretold the overthrow of 
the Athenians in Sicily; and before that time, Perilampes the 
Son of Antipho, being wounded and taken Priſoner by the 


Thebans about Delius, as ſoon as he heard from the Ae 
adors 
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ſadors that came from Athens, that Socrates with Alcibiades 
and Pactres, who fled another way, were got home ſafe, he 
blamed himſelf and his Friends very much, for not obey- 
ing Socrates's Demon, and ſo not retreating that way which 
by its inſtigation he led, and would have had them to 
have followed. This Relation being known, Socrates's 
Demon was very much talked of at Athens. Why then, 
* ſaid Phidolaus, ſhall we ſuffer Galaxidorus drollingly to de- | 
I grade ſo conſiderable a Prophetick Spirit into an Omen or A prophe« 
* a Sneeze; which the Vulgar and Ignorant Perſons merri- tick Spirit. 
ly uſe about ſmall matters, but when any danger appears 
is not to be minded. To this Galaxidorus rejoy ned, if any 
one hath heard Socrates ſpeak any thing about this matter, 
I am very ready to hear it; but as to what Polymnis hath 
ſaid, I can eaſily demonſtrate it to be weak and inſignifi- 
cant: For as in Phyſick, the Pulſe and Belching, tho' in 
themſelves but ſmall things, yet are ſigns of no' ſmall 
things to the Phyſicians; ſo to a Prophetick Soul, a 
Sneeze, or an Omen, tho' ſimply conſidered in themſelves 
they are no great matter, yet may be ſigns and tokens of 
conſiderable impending accidents ; for every Art and Sci- 
ence takes care to Collect many things from few, and | 
greater from ſmall ; and then tis no wonder, if a Wiſe Socrates 
Man by a Sneeze can diſcoyer things obſcure and inevi- ſaid *'twas 
dent of themſelves. And what tho' he himſelf declared, a Dzmon. 
that it was not a Sneeze, or a Voice, but a Demon, that 
led him to Action; this cannot ſeem ſtrange to any one 
that conſiders, that he was a Man very critical and exact 
in Diſcourſe, and very good at Names; nor is it unbe- 
coming his Meekneſs, Humility, and Philoſophy, to pre- 
tend it a Demon, which is but a Sneeze, or Voice ; for 'tis 
no more than the cauſe put for the inſtrument. But if 
Simmias has any thing to ſay of this matter, let us quietly 
attend, for no doubt he muſt have a perfect knowledge of 
the thing. Then Simmias ſaid, having once asked So- 
crates about it and received no Anſwer, I never repeated 
the ſame Queſtion to him; yet have often heard him de- 
clare thoſe to be vain Pretenders, who ſaid they had ſeen 
any Divine Apparition ; but to thoſe who affirmed, 'they 
had heard a Voice, he would gladly hearken; and eagerly 
enquire into the Particulars; and from this we Conje- _. 
tured, that the Demon of Socrates was not an Apparition, Socrates; 
but rather a ſenſible perception of a Voice, or an appre- Dzmon 
henſion of ſome words, which after an -unaccountable , ſenſible 
manner affected him; for as in a Dream there's no real gerception 
Voice, yet we have fancies and apprehenſions of words; of Voice. 
that we imagine we hear a Voice; ſo Socrates's underſtand- | 
ing being as pure and free 2 all Paſſign, as our Souls 
| are 
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are when the Body is aſleep, and mixing it ſelf with the 

Body no more then neceſſity required, was eaſy to be 

moved, and apt to take an Impreſſion from every thing 

that was applyed to it. Now that which was applyed, was 

not a Voice, but more probably a Declaration of the Dæ- 

mon ; which together with the thing declared, was repre- 

ſented to the mind : for in my Opinion, the underſtanding 

of a ſuperior Nature may move the underſtanding of a 

Divine Soul; for reaſon may be applyed to and touch 

reaſon, as incident Light the reflection of the Ray. We, 

tis true, do as it were grope in the dark to find out one 

anothers conceptions by the Voice ; but the conceptions 

of Demons carry a light with them, and ſhine to thoſe that 

are able to perceive them; ſo that there is no need of 

words fuch as Men uſe, to expreſs themſelves withal. 

Moſt Men indeed believe, that Demons Communicate ſome 

Illuminations to Men aſleep, but think it ſtrange and in- 

credible, that they ſhould Communicate the like to them, 

whilſt they are awake, and have their ſenſes and reaſon 

Vigorous; which is as wiſe a fancy, as if one ſhould im- 

agine, that a Muſician can uſe his Harp when the ftrings 

are flack, but cannot play when they are ſerued up and in 

tune; for they don't conſider that the effect is hindered 

by the unquietneſs and incapacity of their own minds, 

ftrom which inconveniencies our Friend Socrates was as free 

Zhe Ora. as the Oracle aſſured his Father, when he was a Boy; for 

cle's order that commanded him to let young Socrates do what he 

to Socra- would, and not to force or draw him from his Inclina- 

tes's Fa. tions, but let the Boy's humour have its free courſe ; that 
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r her. he ſhould beg Jupiter's and the Maſes blefling upon him, and ol 
take no farther care of him ; intimating, that he had a tie 

Guide to direct him that was better then ten thouſand th 

Tutors and Inſtructors. This Phidolaus was my Notion <h 

of Socrates's Demon, whilſt he lived, and ſince his Death, dy 

and I look upon all that is mentioned about Omens Sneez- 1 

ings, and the like, to be Dreams and Fooleries. I could 1 

add Timarchus's Diſcourſe upon this Subject, but perhaps H. 

"tis better to conceal it, becauſe to ſome twill look like a 4 

Fable. Let's have it ſays Theocritus, many Fables border „ 

upon truth. Then replies Simmias, you ſhall, twas thus, th 

Timar- Timarchus who was a towardly Youth, and a beginner in _ 
chus's Philoſophy, was very eager to know what Socrates's Dæ- NC 
courſe to mon was, and to that end went down into Trophonius's Cave, ch 
know what and performed all the Ceremonies requiſite to gain an te: 
Socrates's Oracle, and having ſtay'd there two Nights and one Day, du 
Demon came up with a very cheerful Countenance, and told us yr, 


WAS, many wonderful things that he had ſeen and heard, viz. 
That as ſoon as he entred, a thick darkneſs Lurrounded Pal 
ME. ; 5 Im. 
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kim, and after he had pray'd he fell into a Trance, and 


was not certain whether he was awake ov aſleep, ſaw a 
glorious Sea and Iſlands floating in it, and a little while 
after ſome Inviſible Being ſpake thus to hum. Timarchus, 
what doſt thou defire to underſtand ? And he replyed, 
every thing, for what is there that is not wonderful and 
ſarprizing ? Then he ſaid, we have little to do with thoſe 
things that are above, they belong to other Gods, but we 
govern Proſezpina's Quarter, which you may viſit if you 
pleaſe. Styx is the way to Hell, and with its Head di- 
vides the Light. Atropos preſides over Life, Clotho over 
Motion, and Lacheſis over Generation; the Iſlands have all 
Gods in them, but the Moon belongs to Earthly Demons. 
The Stars which leap about the Hollew, are Demons ; 
Thoſe which you ſee extinguiſhed, imagine to be Souls 
whoſe ſubſtances are plunged into Bodies; Thoſe that re- 
cover light and riſe from below, are ſuch, as retire from 
their Bodies after Death; and thoſe that are carried up on 
high are the Dæmons of Wiſe Men and Philoſophers. 
Theſe, every one, are United to a Soul, and thoſe that 
move irregularly, ſometimes upward, and ſometimes 
downward, are yoked to and ſtrive with intractable con- 
ditions, which Ignorance and want of Learning makes 
Headſtrong and ungovernable ; ſometimes they are 
drawn by the Paſſions into Sin, and ſometimes they ger 
the better of the Pafſions, and tying as it were a Bridle 
ro the irrational part of the Soul, draw it to repentance 
for paſt Sins, and at length make it gentle and manageable. 
Thoſe, which from the beginning are governable and 
obedient to the direction of the Damon, are thoſe Prophe- 
tick Souls which are the Intimates of the Gods, ſuch was 
the Soul of Hermozdorus the Clazomenian. This was Timar- 
chus's Story, and in three Months after this tranſaction he 
dyed. Then Theanor faid, In my Opinion this Story of 
7:marchus ſhould be accounted ſacred and inviolable, and 
I wonder any Man ſhould disbelieve his Report : Swans, 
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Demons 
what. 


Horſes, Dogs and Dragons, we ſometimes call ſacred, Men fa vou- 


and yet we cannot believe that Men are ſacred and fa- 


rites of the 


vourites of Heaven, tho we confeſs, that Philanthropy, i. e. Goals 


the Love of Man, and not the Love of Beaſts, or Birds, is 


an attribute of God. Now as he that loves Horſes, does 
not take an equal care of the whole Kind, but always 
chooſing out one or more that are excellent, rides, trains, 
feeds, and loves them above the reſt ; ſo amongſt Men, the 
Superior Powers, chooſing as it were the beſt out of the 
whole Herd, breed them more carefully and nicely, not 
directing them by Reins and Bridles, but by reaſon im- 
parted by certain notices and ſigns, which the Vulgar and 

1 Common 
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Common ſort do not underſtand ; for as all Dogs do not 
know the Hunts-mans Voice, but only ſuch as are bred 
to it; ſo none underſtand the Voice of the Gods, but 
ſuch as are train'd up to it; for as thoſe that are not near 


the Perſons of Kings or Commanders, underſtand their 


minds by Proclamation, ſound of Trumpet, or the like, 
but their favourites receive it from their own Mouths ; 
ſo the Deity converſes immediately but with a very few 
and very ſeldom ; but to moſt he gives ſigns, from which 
the Art of Divination is gathered; ſo that the Gods di- 
rect the Lives of very few, and of ſuch only as they in- 
tend to raiſe to the higheſt degree of Perfection and Hap- 
pineſs. Thoſe Souls (as Heſtod ſings) that are not to be 
put in another body, but are freed from all Union with 
fleſh, turn Guardian Demons, and preſide over others; for 
as Wreſtlers, when old Age makes them unfit for Exer- 
ciſe, have ſome love for it ſtill left, and delight to ſee 
others Wreſtle, and encourage them; fo Souls that have 
paſt all the Stages of Life, and by their Virtue are exalt- 
ed into Demons, do not {light the endeavours of Man; but 


being kind to thoſe that ſtrive for the ſame attainments, 
and jointly endeavour after Virtue, encourage and 
help them on when they. ſee them near their hope and 
ready to catch the deſired Prize. For the Demon doth not 


go along with every one; but, as in a Shipwrack, thoſe that 
are far from Land their Friends only look upon and pity, 
beholding their diſtreſs on the ſhoar ; but thoſe that are 
near, they encourage and wade in to fave ; ſo the Demon 
deals with Mankind : while we are immerſt in Worldly 
Affairs, and are changing bodies, as fit vehicles for our 
Conveyance, he lets us alone to try our own ſtrength, pa- 


tiently to ſtemm the Tyde, and get into the Haven by 
our ſelves ; but that Soul which hath gone thro' the Try- 
als of a thouſand Generations, and now her Courſe is al- 


moſt finiſhed, ſtrives bravely, and with a great deal of 


ons, 
lies in a miſerable Condition. | 2 80 


Toil and Labour endeavours to aſcend, the Deity permits 
her proper Genius, that is willing, to aſſiſt; The Dæmon 
thus permitted, preſently ſets about the work, and upon 
his approach, if the Soul obey and hearken to his Directi- 
e is ſaved; if not, the Dæmon leaves her, and ſhe 
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F a Dwelling-Houſe be unhealthy, and inconvenient, 
| the beſt way is to leave it altogether ; but if Cuſtom, 
Good Neighbourhood, or other circumſtances have wed- 
ded us to it, tis poſſible by removing of Doors and Win- 
dows, and other Alterations, to prevent or leſſen the in- 


conveniences : for by ſuch means even whole Cities have' 


been made healthy and pleaſant. Afﬀeer the ſame Manner, 
may the Body, which is the Habitation of the Soul, be- 
ing troubled with many noxious Qualities and diſtemper'd 
Paſſions, be made a Commodious, Serviceable, and De- 
lightful Manſion , either by utterly expelling thoſe trou- 
bleſome Gueſts, or moderating them ſo, that the miſchief 
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of them may be removed. Among theſe, Curioſity, which Curioſity a 
is a ſtudious prying into the Evils of Mankind, and ſeems Noxious 
to be an Effect of Envy and ill Nature, may deſervedly be quality, 


reckoned ; which yet many exerciſe with much pleaſure 
and delight; tho' indeed the knowledge of ill can never 
any where reward our induſtrious ſearch, but when it is 
turn'd upon our ſelves, and our Inquiries are employ'd 
about our own Affairs at home; for here we ſhall find 


/ ſuch a vaſt heap of Offences in our Converſation, ſuch va- 


riety of Perturbations in our Souls, and manifeſt failures 
in our Duty, ſo many ill effects of our Envy, and Jealouſy, 
Covetouſneſs, and Cowardice, and other vicious Inclina- 
tions, that it will take up ſo much time to reform them, 
as not to leave us any leiſure to be impertinent or ill- na- 
tur'd in remarking upon others Deformities or Faults. 
But now, as the Poet feigns concerning Lamia, that when 
the went to Bed, ſhe put up her Eyes into her Dreſſing- 
Box, and was at home for the moſt part blind and drowſy, 
and only put them on when ſhe went abroad Gadding ; 
ſo 'ris with moſt Men, who through an affected, or arti- 


ficial Ignorance, are utter Strangers to their own perſonal 
| DefeQs; but when they look abroad, their ſight is ſhar- 
| pen'd with a laborious Curioſity. Hence it is that the Enmity to 


Buſybody is a greater Friend to his Enemies, than he is to , May's 
himſelf, for by reproving and expoſing theirFaults,he ſhews ſef. 


them what they ought to avoid and Amend, while he 
overlooks his own Concerns to obſerve others. Thus we 
ſpend our time, and talk either about our Neighbour's 
Pedigree, or Eſtate ; what Debts he owes and is not able 
to pay, with ſuchlike Goſhping Stories which nothing 
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concern us, and leſs profit us: Socrates employ'd his Cu- 
rioſity to much better purpoſe, when he went about in- 
quiring by what excellent Precepts Pythagoras obtain'd ſo 
great an Authority among his Followers, and taught Men 
10w to diſcover their own ills, and apply proper Reme- 
dies to them: but to ſome Men, their own Lite and Acti- 
ons are the moſt unpleaſing SpeQacle in the World, and 
therefore they fly from their own Conſciences, and can't 
bear the torture of one reflecting thought; but their whole 


delight is, like the Hens, in ſcraping in the naſty Dung- 


hils of all the conceal'd evils of the Neighbourhood ; tho 
*rwere eaſie for them to imagine, that they are cover'd, 
as the Ægyptian ſaid, that they might be kept ſecret. Ariſto 
ſaid, that thoſe Winds were the moſt troubleſom, which 
blew up ones Garments and expoſed ones Nakedneſs; 
fuch are thoſe inquiſitive people, who deprive us of all 
ſhelter, and ſecrecy, inſinuate themſelves into the Cloſet- 
retirements, and pry into the Cottages of the Poor, the 
Manſions of the Great, and Privy Chambers of Princes. 
They are the moſt troubleſom and odious part of Man- 
kind, and uſually meet with their own deſtruftion ſooner 
= they difcover the dangerous ſecret they inquire 

after. 
Nou to avoid the Danger of this Curioſity, it is our 
Curioſity wiſdom to divert our thoughts to more delightful and 
how to be ſafe Inquiries, ſurveying the wonders of Nature, in the 
exerciſed Heavens, the Earth, the Sea, and the Air, in which we 
profitably, may find a choice plenty of Materials for a more eaſie and 
ſublime Contemplation. Theſe are noble Inquiries, to 
ſearch out the Diurnal and Yearly Motions of the Sun, 
the Changes of the Moon, the Variety of Figures, the 
Blaſts of Fruit, and the Cauſes why ſome Trees loſe their 
Leaves and others not : but if the malignity of our tem- 
per be ſuch, as that like Venomous Beaſts, we can't live 
out of ſtink and putrefaction, but muſt be prying into 
the Miſeries and Follies of Mankind; Jet us peruſe the Hi- 
ſtories of the World, wherein we ſhall find ſuch vaſt 
heaps of Wickedneſs and Miſchief, made up of the down- 
falls and fudden Death of Great Men, Rapes and Defile- 
Hiſtory's & ments of Women, the Treacheries of Servants, Falſeneſs 
diverſion to Of Friends, the Arts of _— the fatal Effects of En- 
Curioſity. vy and Jealouſie, the Ruin of Families, Dethroning of 
8 Princes, with other fuch Occurrences, which may not 
only ſatisfie but cloy any ill-natur'd Curioſity. But anti- 
quated Evils are uſually unwelcom to Men of ſuch per- 
verſe Diſpoſitions; They liſten to Modern Tragedies, 
b All cheerful and pleaſant Converſe is irkſome, and dole- 
ful Accidents are grateful to them, as well for the N * 
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ty as horrour of the Relation, vi. the Corruptions of 
Men's Wives and Daughters, or differences between near 
Relations. Their Ears, like Cupping-glaſſes which draw 
the moſt noxious humours of the Body, are ever ſucking 
in the moſt ſpiteful and malicious reports ; and as through 
ſome Gates of Cities, nothing paſles but Scavengers Carts 
and Sledges with Malefactors, ſo nothing comes out of 
their Mouths, but what's obſcene, tragical, and horrid. 
Now this Curioſity, being an Affectation of knowing Cauſe of 
things conceal d, muſt needs proceed from a great degree Cur;oſity. 
of ſpite and envy ; for men do not uſually hide, but am- 
bitiouſly proclaim, whatever is for their Intereſt and Ho- 
nour to be known; and therefore, induſtriouſly to pry 
into what is purpoſely hid, with a deſign to diſcover other 
men's ills, is Spite; and the pleaſure they receive from ſo 
doing, is Envy ; and both proceed from the Savage and 
Brutal diſpoſition call'd I Nature. How ingrateful it is 
to Mankind to have their Evils inquir'd into, appears 
from hence, that ſome have choſen rather to die, than diſ- 
cloſe a ſecret Diſeaſe to a Phyſician; but thoſe that are of 
this curious and buiſy humour, cannot forbear to ſearch 
into thoſe ills that are of a moſt ſecret Nature, and that 
not with an Intent to remedy them, but (which makes 
the practice moſt odious and deteſtable) to expoſe them 
to the World, Wherefore to me it ſeems a good piece of 
Policy among the Locrians, that if any perſon coming from 
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abroad ſhould but once ask concerning News, he was pre- Inquiry af. | 


ſently fined for his Curioſity ; becauſe ſuch as are very in- ter News. 
uiſitive about News, are ever longing for Innovations, 
lterations, variety of Actions, or any thing that is Miſ- 
chievous and Unlucky ; that their reſtleſs ill Nature may 
find good ſtore of Game to hunt. : 
To diſſwade therefore inquiſitive perſons (as much as 
is poſſible) from this ſneaking and deſpicable humour, it 
would contribute much if they would recolle& and re- 
view all their paſt Obſervations : for as Simonides, uſing at 
certain times to open two Cheſts he kept by him, found Means ts 
that wherein he put Rewards ever full, and the other ap- prevent 
pointed for Thanks alwas empty; ſo if Inquiſitive people Curioſity. 
us'd but now and then to look into their Bag of News, 
they would certainly be aſham'd of that vam Curioſity, 
which with much trouble gathers an heap of loathſome 
traſh, the Ribaldry, Defects and Blemiſhes, Vices and Fol- 
lies of mens Lives: all which are Sights ſo loathſome, 
t hat they themſelves would abhorr them, did they but 
take a view of them together: for as few men or none, 
can long endure to behold the defects of Nature, Mon- 
ſters, and Preternatural ſhapes; ſo ſcarce any man could 
M 4 long 
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long gaze contentedly upon the Ugly deformities of mens 
Lives, their foul Leudneſs and Sins. But ſince it is from 
the Uſe and Cuſtome of intermeddling with the Affairs 


of other Men, that this perverſe practice grows up into 


ſuch a Vicious habit; therefore the beſt expedient for the 
Remedy thereof, is, that beginning (as it were) at a di- 
ſtance, and with ſuch things as do leſs excite our Curio- 
ſity, we gradually bring our ſelves to an utter diſſuerude 
of inquiring into, or being concerned at any thing that 


does not belong to us; and to this end, let us make tryal 


of our ſelves in ſmall and inconſiderable Matters, as to 
forbear to read the Inſcriptions on Grave-ſtones and Sign- 
poſts ; for tho' the taking Notice of ſuch things may ſeem 
for the preſent harmleſs, yet there is really a ſecret Miſ- 
chief wrought by it, while Men ſuffering their Minds to 
rove ſo inconſiderately at every thing they ſee, are enu- 
red to a fooliſh Curioſity in buiſying themſelves about 
things impertinent ; and therefore, as Huntſmen couple 
their Dogs to keep their Noſes ſharp for their proper Game, 
ſo ought Perſons of an Inquiſitive Temper, to reſtrain the 
excurſions of their Curioſity, and confine it to the Obſer- 
vations of Prudence and Sobriety; preſerving thoſe Noble 
Faculties of Wit and Underſtanding? which were made 
for more uſeful Inquiries, from being dull'd and debauch'd 
with low and ſottiſh Speculations. A farther Remedy a- 
gainſt Curioſity, is, that we accuſtom our ſelves in paſſing 
along not to look in at other mens doors or Windows, for 
in this cafe the Hand and Eye are much alike ; and as Xe- 


nocrates ſaid, One may as well go, as look into another 


Man's houſe ; becauſe the Eye may reach what the Hand 
cannot, and wander where the Foot does not come. Be- 


ſides, ſuch ſtaring about implies ſuch a Levity of Mind, . 


and ſuch a Defect in good Manners, as muſt needs render 
the practice very contemptible. Thus when Diogenes ſaw 
Deoxippus, who had been a Conqueror in the Olympick 
Games, ſitting in his Chariot, to turn his Head aſide to 
view a fair Maid that came to ſee the Sports, he ſcoffingly 
faid, What a worthy Gameſter- is he that a Woman can 
turn which way ſhe liſts ? Ir is beneath the Greatneſs of 
the Rational Soul to ſuffer the Eye, like a wanton and 
ungovernable Servant, to be gadding abroad, and ſtraying 
about at her pleaſure, that ſhe may hurry Reaſon into the 
like Extravagancies. It is ſaid of Democritus, that he put 
out his Eyes by the reflection of a Burning-glaſs, that he 
might not by any Allurements of ſenſe be call'd off from 
his purely intellectual contemplations ; which Story, tho 
falſe, yet has this truth in it, That men addicted to pro- 
found Speculations do leaſt converſe with the Impreſſions 
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of Senſe ; for the Philoſophers retired from Cities, and 
choſe the Night ( thence call'd Euphrone) for their Me- 
ditation. | 

Now to put theſe things in practice will be no great 
difficulty, to any Man that will but conſider, how little 
is to be gain'd by intermedling with buiſy and unquiet 
people, and how great the Advantage of Bridling our Cu- 


rioſity; and that by bringing it under ſubjection to the e of 
Commands of Reaſon, a Man gets an abſolute command C*riofty, 
of himſelf, and can with eaſe deſpiſe the temptations that n ad. 


aſſault him. Thus when Araſpes commended fair Panthea 
to Cyrus, as a Beauty worth his Admiration, he reply'd, 
For that reaſon I will not ſee her, leaſt if by thy perſwaſion I 
ſhould ſee her but once, ſbe her ſelf might perſwade me to ſee her 
often, and ſpend more time with her than is conſiſtant with my 
Afairs. But we, for want of this power over our ſelves, 
can't forbear prying into Coaches, Sedans, and Balconies, 
where Women are, to find out our own ruin, and yes ap- 
prehend no danger to our ſelves from ſuch a boundleſs 
Liberty. Now as in the point of Juſtice and Honeſty, it 
conduces much to prevent our defrauding and over-reach- 
ing of other Men, to abate ſomething of our ſtrict dues 
in ſmaller Matters; ſo we may cure theſe Exceſſes of Cu- 
rioſity, if, inſtead of inquiring into other Mens concerns, 
Ve can govern our ſelves ſo as not to hear or ſee all that 
is done in our own houſes; or liſten to all that is ſaid of 
our Selves or Families : For ſuch as either by good Na- 
ture or-proper Diſcipline are free from this Diſeaſe, and 
have experienced the unvaluable Felicity of a Calm and 
undiſturbed Spirit, will rather rejoyce in being ignorant, 
than deſire to be inform'd of the Wickedneſs and Miſeries 


vantage of 


that are in the World. Wherefore, as a further help to Alſtinence 
check the Impatience of our Curioſity , it will contribute à means to 
much to practice Acts of Abſtinence almoſt continually, av it. 


not being eager or haſty ſo much as in reading Letters, 
receiving Meſſages, hearing News, or the like ; but, not- 
withſtanding any itch we may have after them, to keep 
our thoughts to things good and uſeful; as Ruſticus did 
at Rome: for being at a Philoſophy Lecture, and receiving 
an Expreſs from Czſar, he would not open it till that was 
finiſh'd. From theſe Conſiderations, by which the Exe- 
crable Nature of Curioſity is diſcover'd, and the wiſdom 
of the contrary practice prov'd, let us be perſwaded to 
avoid ſo ill a Courſe of Life; not only as moſt prudent 
and eaſie, but as we would deſire for mere Reputation's 
ſake not to be ranked among thar profligate Crew, which 
are look'd upon as the moſt deteſtable of all Mankind. 
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Plutarch's Treatiſe , How a Man may be ſenſible of 


his own Progrels in Virtue. 


> I'S a Doctrine of the Stoicks, which they create 

themſelves a great deal of trouble to maintain, as 
well as draw ſtrange Conſequences from, That a Wiſe and 
Virtuous Man can never perceive how he becomes ſuch, but is either 
quite Ignorant, or at leaſt doubts, whether he in a long time, partly 
by adding, and partly by ſubſtract ing, attained to a perfect growth 
in Virtue : How rational this Aſſertion is, I ſhall leave you 
to judge by your obſervation in things of like Nature.. In 


the Study of Muſick, or Grammar, Doth the Learner in 


the whole Progreſs of his Application remain under the 
ſame degree of Unskilfulneſs,till in an Inſtant he becomes 


a perfect Artiſt in them? or doth he improve in thoſe Sci- 


ences,till by little and little he finds his former ignorance 
vaniſh'd ? The like may be ſaid of ſuch, as are under the 
hands of a Phyſician, Do they by ſuch Medicines as they 
take, perfectly recruit their ſtrength at once, and imme- 
diately attain all the eaſe and health they can deſire ? or 
do they find the ſeverity of their Diſtemper moderately 
abated and remitted, and the contrary habit gradually in- 
duced, and the Body by little and little at length made 
perfe&ly found ? The latter of thele is ſo evident, that it 
admits of no contradiction. Juſt ſo it is in the Study of 


Philoſophy. A Man does not in a moment of time change, 


from a ſtate of pure, abſolute, and unmixt evil, to the 
higheſt degree of Virtue ; but by little and little he diſ- 
poſſeſſes his Evil habits, purges away his Imperfections, 
and ſo gradually advances to the moſt Heroick perfection 
of Virtue. Beſides, if (as they affirm) the change from 


bad to good were ſo quick and ſudden, as that he which 


is extreamly Vicious in the Morning may be eminently 
Virtuous at Night ; Do you think that any one could be 
ignorant of ſuch an extraordinary Converſion ? In my 
Goinion Cæneus, if he had been m:tamorphiz'd according 
to his fooliſh Wiſh from a Man into a Woman, might 
have as well been ignorant of it; as that a debauch'd and 
ſenfual Man ſhould advance to the Perfection of a Divine 
Life, and yet know nothing of the Change. But the Sto- 
icks have fll'd Philoſophy with a Number of ſuch Diffi- 
culties, of which this is none of the leaſt, That all Men 
whatſoever (except he who is abſolutely perfect) are 
equally Vicious, ſo that ſuch as are partly free mm in- 

| Ordinate 


Application more intenſe, than at firſt: for it often hap- 
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ordinate Paſſions of Mind, are as unhappy as thoſe that 
are guilty ef the moſt heinous Enormities; the In- 
juſtice of Ariſtides is equal to that of Phalaris, and a fault 
in Plato is as heinous as one in Melitus, But we, who can 
better Agree with Plato, finding by obſervation that in all 
Kinds of Evils there are ſeveral degrees of more and leſs, 2 G, mp 
do boldly affirm, That the Change from Bad to Good is mu * 
not ſuddain, nor fo plainly diſcernible, that the ſeveral? 0 4 
ſteps and advances of it may be computed. 3 fee A 
For Firſt, As in Navigation, when the Seaman hoiſes Ye. 

Sail with a proſperous Gale, he compures, that if the Wind 
holds fair, he ſhall compleat his Voyage in ſo many Months; 
So is it in the Study of Philoſophy : he thar is always in 
his Buſineſs, and travels ſmoothly under the Conduct of 
Right Reaſon, may be aſſured, that at length he ſhall be- 
come a proficient in it, For as by adding lefſer numbers 
rogether we make a great Sum of Money, ſo by continual 
application we grow every day more in Virtue. In the 
Study of Philoſophy, there is no reſt or acquieſcence du- 
ring the whole procedure ; for the Nature of Progreſs, is 
to be always advancing more or leſs: Therefore, as the 
Oracle told the Cirrheans, That they ought to fight conti- 
nually day and night; ſo every Wite man ought to main- 
tain a conſtant Combate with Vice, and never admit any 
Pleaſures or Avocations, in order to a treaty with it ; and 
ſo he may expect a Conqueſt. 
Another Argument to prove that by. your Labour and , 
Exerciſe you are arriv'd at a perfection of Virtue, is, if Signs to 
for the future your Reſolutions be more firm, and your nom our 
; : ap- Proficiency 
pens with thoſe that ſtudy Philoſophy, that at firſt ſetting ; 15 1. 
out they take long Steps, and make great Advances; but Reſolution. 
if after ſome Attempts they perceive not in themſelves 
any Alterations for the better, but meet with frequent 
Stops and Avocations in their way, they ordinarily faint, 
excuſe themſelves from their Engagements, and deſpond- 
ing to go through with it, proceed no farther; but if on 
the contrary, after ſome time ſpent in tryal and labour, 
e winged Deſires fly at the propoſed Advantage, and 

y a ſtout and vigorous purſuit cut off all pretences of 
delay from hindring your Journey, 'tis a good ſign of 
N in Virtue: for, as in Love tis a ſign the Paſ- 

ion is Predominant, if the Lover be not only pleaſed in 
the Enjoyment of the beloved Object, but is troubled 
and grieved at the Abſence of it; ſo 'tis in Philoſophy, 
the Proficient is not affected only with it while he is ſtu- 


dying or hearing it, but, if, by chance, Marriage, an 


Eftate, or the War, take him from it, he hungers and 
| chirſta 
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thirſts after Virtue, and the greater his Proficiency is, the 
more he is excited to a further purſuit and knowledge of 
it. This is the grave Account which Heſiod gives us of Pro- 
ficiency, when he ſays, That Proficiency is, when all Dif. 
ficulties are removed, all unevenneſs ſmooth'd and clear d, 
and the way made eaſie and paſſable; nothing at all of 
, the Clouds of Doubt, Errour, or Inconſtancy in good Re. 
, ſolutions remaining. Which are as uſually incident to 
" Learners in Philoſophy, as diſtraction and ſollicitude are 
to Sailers, who being becalm'd in their Voyage can di- 
ſcern no Land. A 
Another Argument of our gradual Proficiency is, when 
2. Our A. our Avocations are neither frequent nor long, but the 
wocations ſubſtantial rules of Wiſdom 3 return upon our 
being ſport. Minds, and diſpoſſeſs them of all diſconſolate thoughts; 
when neither the Perſwaſions of Friends, nor Drolls of 
the Vain, can deterr us from our Studies, nor diſcourage 
our Endeavours : When we are not diſcompoſed, nor dil- 
pleaſed at the wealth or greatneſs of our Equals. This is 
an evident ſign that we have Philoſophy by the ſurer 
handle; for it is impoſſible we ſhould ceaſe to admire 
what others ſo much eſteem, if the habit of Virtue were 
not deeply rooted in us. To avoid paſſionately what eve- 
ry one Cryes down, may be in ſome perſons the effect of 
Anger or Ignorance, but utterly to deſpiſe what is admi- 
red abroad, is a certain ſign of true and ſolid Wiſdom 
and Reſolution. This it was in Diogenes, that made him 
think himſelf as great as the King of Perſia, in removing 
from Athens to Corinth, and from Corinth to Thebes, as he 
did from Suſis to Babylon, and from Babylon into Media: and 
in Ageſilaus, who ſaid, That the King of Perſia was not 
greater than he, if not juſter. For this is a great truth, 
when by the comforts of Virtue we nave utterly expell'd 
all. Emulation, Jealouſie, and every thing elſe that diſturbs 
us; we may then conclude, that we have made a laudable 
progreſs in Virtue. | | | 
Another Argument of Proficiency in Virtue, is drawn 
3. Style of from a Man's Style in Writing, and way of managing Diſ- 
Diſcourſe courſe. Moſt men that profeſs Learning, proſecute no- 
, thing almoſt but popular Studies, to furniſh out a diſ- 
courſe ſo as to appear plauſible Men; having a very cool 
diſpoſition to «ane and Philoſophy. But when our 
Judgments grow to a ſolid firmneſs and Maturity, and we 
begin to value thoſe Precepts which beget a compoſure 
and greatneſs of Mind, and diligently trace thoſe Precepts 
which rather look inward than outward, to our ſelves 
rather than others; then we change our very Style to that 


which is more conſiderably perſwafve and. conduces 0 
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have given any thing to a Friend, or done any kindneſs boaſting of 


ſuch Actions, and not boaſt of ſuch performances, but are 


unexceptionable Witneſſes and SpeCators of right and 
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ood Manners ; and ſo ſhew that we have attained a;true 
and ſolid proficiency. Upon this account tis adviſeable, 
that whenever we read the: Works of Philoſophers or | 
Poets, we ſhould always attend to Things more than 
Words, and not be taken with what is curious or ſublime, . | 
but nervous and beneficial,” relating to the Cultivating of | 
Manners, or the Calming of our turbulent and moderate | 
Paſſions ; and ſo like the Bee, extract Honey out of all «il 
plants. For as thoſe that peruſe the Books of Plato, Xeno- 
phon, or others, only for the Style's ſake, and cull out only 
what is elegant or Attick, do as it were but admire the 
fragrancy and flavour of Medicinal Drugs, and not en- 
quire after or underſtand: their healing and purgative 
quality. Thoſe that have advanced to an higher pitch of 
perfection, can extract benefit not only from Philoſophi- 
cal Diſcourſes, but from every thing they ſee and do; 
thro' ſeduliry and a diligent application to them as they 
meet them. 8 5 90 | 
Moreover, an evenneſs and mildneſs of temper in all 4. Mild. 
our Affairs, fo as never to ſuffer our ſelves to enter the meſs of 
Liſts with vehemency and contention, nor to be hot and zeper. 
concerned in urging an argument, nor to ſcold and give 
bad words if we are nonpluſt, nor be much dejected if 
we are quite baffled, is a true ſign of our proficiency in 
Virtue; as appears in Ariſtippus, who being baffled by an 
impudent Sophiſter, who bragged of the Conqueſt, ſaid, I 
ſhall ſleep quieter at Night than my Ad verſary. Not only 
in the event, but in the midſt of a diſputation, we may 
judge of our proficiency, vix. If upon a greater appear- 
ance of Auditors then was expected, we are not afraid or 
in Confuſion; nor at the thinneſs of them, be dejected; 
as Demoſthenes and Alcibiades, two as Famous Orators as 
ever were, did; who thro' timerouſneſs and want of afſur- ' 
ance in ſpeaking, miſerably loſt themſelves... 
Another ſign of Proficiency in Virtue is, when we 5. Not 


tor another, if we not only keep it to our ſelves, and do good deeds. 
not blab it to any body; but which is more, if -we have | 
Voted right againſt a Majority. of byaſſed ſuffrages, have 
withſtood the:diſhoneſt attempts of ſome Rich and Power- 
ful Man, generouſly rejected Bribes when offered to us, 
abſtained from inordinate Drinking when we were a' thirſt, 
and conquered the briskeſt attempts of Love, (as is ſaid of 
fzefilaus,) if we can contain our ſelves from ſpeaking of 


fully ſatisfied-in the Verdict of our own Conſciences, as 


*rong, Theſe things ſhew, that our reaſon looks inward, 
| >" RT hs and 
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6. Humi- 


lity. 


7. Love to 
reprovers. 
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and that we are (as Democrirns ſaid) accuſtomed to take 
ſatisfaction from our ſelves. For as in Husbandry, we 
are — with thoſe Ears of Corn which decline and 
bend towards the Earth, becauſe it is a ſign of their weight 
and fullneſs; bur look upon thoſe as empty, deceitful, and 
inſignificant, which becauſe they have nothing in them, 
grow bolt upright and above the reſt ; ſo it is 
among Students in Philoſophy, thoſe that are empry-head. 
ed, and have leaſt firmneſs and ſolidity, have the greateſt 
ſhare of Confidence, look biggeſt, walk with the moſt 
State, and top upon and condemn others; but when their 
Brains are filled and well poiſed with ſolid Notions, they 
look down into themſelves, and quite lay aſide a proud 
and arrogant humour. For 'tis an argument of a Gene- 


rous and truly brave diſpoſition in a Learned Man, not 


to aſſume the Name and Character of one; nor (as ſome 
do) put the Name of Philoſopher among their Titles ; 
and if any out of reſpect give him that Compellation, be 


ſurprized with bluſhing, and with a modeſt ſmile reje& it | 
as a Compliment : for e makes Men truly hum- | 


ble; and thoſe that court it at firſt with Vanity, it ſtrikes at 


laſt with profound ſilence and admiration; according to 
the ſaying of Menedemus, who tells us, That thoſe that went 


to the Univerſity of Athens were firſt of all Sophi (Men 


conceited of their Wiſdom), next Philoſophi (Lovers of | 


Wiſdom), then Sophifers, and laſtly Idiots; for the longer 
they applyed themſelves to Study and Philoſophy, the 
more all Vanity, Pride, and Pedantry abated in them, till 
they came to be plain, downright honeſt Men. 


Further, the greateſt Character of Hopeful Men, and | 
ſuch as may be probably excellent Proficients in time, is 


due to thoſe, who upon the Commiſſion of a fault imme- 
diately apply themſelves to ſuch as will reprove and cor- 
re& them, who will plainly diſcloſe their grief and open 


their Malady, who will conceal nothing of their Diſtem- 


pers, nor have a reſpe& for thoſe that are Ignorant of 
them. Laſtly, who make a full confeffion of what they 
have done, and deſire the help of a Friend to examine and 
direct them for the future. Diogenes was of this Opinion, 
who ſaid, That whoſoever would be certainly and con- 
ſtantly in the right, muſt get either a Virruous good 
Friend, or an incenſed ill natur d Enemy, to be his Mo- 
nitor; the one by gentle admonition to reprove and per- 
ſwade him, and the other to work upon him by ſeverity, 
into a Virtuous courſe of Life. Moſt Men, tho' they are 
ready enough in drollery to diſcover their own Imper- 
fections in body or garb, yet at the ſame time endeavour 


all they can to excuſe and Palliate the Internal Epe 
n 0 


Virtue. e 
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ons of the mind, and the more ugly deformities of their 
Souls, as Envy, evil Cuftoms, Detraction, Voluptuouſneſs, 
nd the like; Theſe are like ſo many ſore places, which 
they cannot endure to have touched or meddled with, 
ind in fo doing they ſthew themſelves Non-proficients al- 


together in Philoſophy. On the contrary, he that Exa- 


mines his own failings with the greateft ſeverity and im- 
partiality, blames and correts himfelf as often as he does 
miſs, or, which is as commendable, grows firmer and 
better by preſent advice, as well as more able to endure'a 
Reprimand for the future, ſeems to have truly and fin- 
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cerely rejected and for faken all Vice. Hippocrares, a Man Hippo- 
of very great Skill in Phyfick, was wonderful Ingenuous crates's 


in this point, and fit to be imitated by the greateſt Profi- confeſſion of 
cidives in Philoſophy : He confeſſed publickly, that he his fault. 


had miſtaken the nature of rhe Sutures of the Skull, and 
lfr an acknowledgment of his Ignorance upon Record, 
ſeaſt others erring by his Authority ſhould endamage 
Mens Lives by it. Pyrrbo and Bion, two Eminent Philofo- 
phers, give us theſe Rules of Proficiency among others, 
viz. Bion told his Friends, that they might be aſſured of 
their proficiency, when they could endure a Reproof 
from any body, with the ſame indifferency as they could 
hear the higheſt Encomiums. And Pyrrho, Sailing with his 
followers in a Tempeſt, and obſerving an Hog to Eat un- 
concernedly, told them, that they ought to acquire by 
Reading and Philoſophy, ſuch an Apathy and uncon- 
cernedneſs in all Dangers as that Creature naturally had: 
Zeno alſo tells us, that a Man may judge of his Proficiency 


by his Dreams, ſaying, If when we are afleep we fancy no- Dream. 


thing that is immodeſt, nor ſeem to conſent to any wick. 
ed Actions or difhoneſt Intentions, bur the Paſſions:of 
dur mind are undiſturbed and in a conſtant Calm, and g- 
lighren'd with the Beams of Divine Reaſon, tis a ſign 
that even our Brutal part is made ſo tame and ſubject co 
the Empire of Reaſon, that it dare not fall off from its 
due Allegiance, but always obſerves and remembers its 


xcuſtomed Commands. For as thoſe brute Beaſts that 


ae accuſtomed to labour, wilt not turn aſide or leave 
their track tho' the reins be let Tobſe; ſo it is with the 
brutal faculties of the mind, when it is made manageable 
by the ſtrength of Reaſon; it will not willingly tran 
greſs its Soveraign's Commands, or comply with any in- 
ordinate luſts, even in fleep, or ſickneſs. So that we may 
conchade, that thoſe who have clear and pleaſant Dreams 
and are not troubled with any vicious and irregular 
Pparitions in their ſleep, are confiderable Proficients in 


Another 
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9. Zeal of Another. manifeſt Indication of our Proficiency in Vir. 


doing 

what we 
commend 
in others, 


tue, is a Deſign and Zeal. in the-Proſecution of things 
that we commend in others, and a readineſs to perform 
what we admire ; and whatſoever we diſcommend, nei. 
ther to will, nor endure it. Like Themiſtocles, who waz 


and e con- ſtruck with fuch an admiration of Miltiades s performan. 


tra. 


ces, and deſire to imitate them, that it broke his ſleep 
and forced him upon Action. And therefore, we may be 
aſſured that we have profited but very little, while we 
think it a Vanity to admire thoſe-that have done well, 
and are not raiſed to an Imitation of them. That Love 
of Virtue is never real and ardent, which does not pur 
us forward, and create in our breaſts (inſtead of Envy to 
them that have it) a Zealous Affection for all Good Men, 
and a deſire of equal perfection with them. For, as Alci. 
biades ſays, he that is a Proficient indeed, ought not only 


to give his mind to hear the Diſcourſes of Wiſe Men, but 


Io. Love 
of Virtue 


in Adver- 


#9. 


comparing himſelf with their Deſigns and Actions, be 
tranſported with hope and deſire, and being big with ir. 
reſiſtable aſſurance, obſequiouſſy follow them till they are 
incorporated into the ſame Nature. For this is a ſpecial 
ſign of true Proficiency, to love and affect their way of 
Life whoſe Actions we emulate, and upon that account 
to do as they do: When therefore once we begin to love 
good Men, as not only, according to Plato, to eſteem the 
2 Man only happy, but love him ſo as to wiſh our 
yes to be that very Perſon, then we may be aſſured that 
we have made a very good proficiency. And this aſſu- 
rance will be heighten' d, if we admire good Men, not in 
their Proſperity only, but bittereſt Adverſity ; reſpeCting 
Ariſtidess Juſtice in Baniſhment, Anaxagoras in his Impri- 
ſonment, and Socrates in his Poverty; for this is certain, 
he that addreſſes himſelf to Virtue with a reſolution not 
to be dejected at any appearance of Difficulty, but hear- 
tily admires and Proſecutes its Divine Perfection, none 
of the evils that we have ſpoken off, can divert his good 
Intentions; but conſidering with himſelf what Plato 
would have done in any Action, and how Epaminonaas, 
Lycurgus; or Ageſilaus would: have behaved themſelves, Cor- 
rect every diſagreeing word, and: irregular Paſſion, that 
he may be perfectly like them. This is a great Proficiency 
in Virtue. F 84 8 = Fe \ 5 
Vou may obſerve further, that not to be in confuſion 
nor bluſn, or hide and correct our Cloaths or any thing 
about us, at the unexpected appearance of an Honourable 
and Wiſe Perſon; but to have an aſſurance as if we were 
often converſant with ſuch, is almoſt a perfect Demon- 
ſtration of a very intelligent Perſon. Add to this, 15 


PLuTARCEH Of Fortune. 


2s'a great one, and Studiouſly obſerves and avoids all. 
For as to them who have gotren a Competency, the ho 
of being very Rich at laſt advances their deſires, ſo he, 
az MW who attends every thing, and is careful that the leaſt Vice 
n. do not paſs uncondemned, but is much troubled and con- 
ep cern'd at it; ſuch an one makes it 2Ppear, that he has ar- 
be Wl tained ſomething that is pure, which he brightens by uſe, 
ve and will not ſuffer to N ; but having laid the foun- 
11, dation, takes care of the whole work, examines and mo- 
ve dels every part of it, according to the Plat- form of Rea- 
ut Ml fon, till it receives full Beauty and Perfection. 


en, — — 


ly Plutarch, Of Fortune. 


he is no ſmall Proficient, who eſteems every little fault 
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ir. T Is an Erroneous Opinion of the World, which the Not For- 
Poet thus delivers, 7% Affairs of Men, Fortune, not Con- tune, but 


ial duct, rules; for 'tis Juſtice, Equity, Sobriety, and Honeſty, that Virtue go- 
of Wl truly govern the World aright. Was it a pure Act of For- werns the 
int tune, that t e remained obſtinate in Poverty, when he Werld, 


we might eaſily have been Rich? Or that Scipio abſtain'd from 
che Wl the Rich booty of Carthage, when he had taken it? Was 
zur it of Fortune, that Alexander the Great refrained from 
hat Wl the Captive Perſian Women, and puniſhed thoſe that of- 
Tu- fered them any Indignity ? Or that Alexander, the Son of 

Priam, firſt Debanched, and then ſtole Helena ? If theſe 
things come by Fortune, we may as well hold, that Cats, 
Bears, and Monkeys, are by Fortune forced to be Rave- 
nous, Luſtful, and Ridiculous. But, if there be ſuch things 
xs Equity, Juſtice and Fortitude, there muſt be alſo Wiſ- 
dom; and if there be Wiſdom, there muſt be alſo Con- 
duct. For 'tis Wiſdom, that renders us Manful in Plea- 
ſure, Continence and Sobriety ; and Equity and Juſtice, 
in Dangers and Hardſhips ; and therefore if Conduct be a 
Gift of Fortune, ſhe muſt alſo take all the Effects of Ju- 
ice and Temperance: Nay, Stealing and Lewdneſs, muſt 
be aſcribed to Fortune, and we muſt turn our ſelves looſe 
to be driven by her as Duſt before the Wind. There will 


an is born un- 


ed with Cloaths and Armour, whereas M 
| . N | 8 armed 


be no need of Advice and Conſultation, about our own Advice 
profit, either in our private or publick Affairs; but we needleſs, if 
may caſt away both our Reaſon and Senſes, and turn Fortune go- 
rutes ; For it is not by Fortune or Chance, that we ex- verns all, 
ted and rule over the Beaſts, (nay, moſt of them are hap- 
per than we in Fortune's favour, being Py VO 2 51 | 
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armed and naked) but by Wit, Reaſon, Memory and Ex. Jo 


perience ; by which we make uſe of what's theirs, the ti 
Horſes ſwiftneſs, the Dogs fierceneſs, Bees honey, and at 
 Cow's milk; which all depend on Conduct, not Fortune. an 
Beſides, the Affairs of Carpenters and all Artificers are fin 


the Aﬀairs of Mortals, but we ſee none of them brought Sl, 
to perfection by chance or random, but by the Rules of Nic 


Art not Art; for they every where make uſe of Lines, Meaſures, Le 
from For= and Proportions, Now, Arts are but ſome ſhreads or fi- be 
une. lings of Wiſdom, and if they have no dependance on For. exe 
tune to compaſs their proper end, do the greateſt things WM Ch 

and the moſt Important ro an Happy State require no god 


Wiſdom ? nor have any ſhare 1n rational proceedings and 

forecaſt ? If a Man has furniſhed himſelf with Gold and 

| Silver, Slaves and Attendants, Stately Buildings, and all 

Wiſdom Worldly Enjoyments, if he have not Wiſdom with them, 

above For- "tis in vain for him to fancy theſe things will be his Hap- 

tune. pineſs, and create him an undiſturbed, bliſsful, and un- 

changeable Life. For tis Wiſdom that teaches us to uſe 

Honour and Wealth, Strength and Beauty, with Decorum; 

and makes them all comfortable, commendable and uſeful; 

whereas without it they become uſeleſs, unprofitable and 
prejudicial, the burden and ſhame of their poſſeſſors. 


— 
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* 


Happineſs I is apparent that Cloaths make not a Man warm, be- P. 
only to be cauſe they are of themſelves Cold; but the Heat 1 
| ſought which evaporates out of a Man, the Garment which lies ſerve 
from wit h. cloſe to his Body keeps in, and will not ſuffer to diſſipate; Wed 
in. and ſo the Body is ſupplyed with Heat from it ſelf: This toget 
| is the Caſe of all External Affairs. The Vulgar,indeed 7 
think, if they dwell in great Houſes, and poſſeſs an abun- Wl and $ 
dance of Wealth and Slaves, they ſhall be as happy 5 comn 
Heart can wiſh ; but an agreeable and happy Life is not ſeech 
to be found without us; Wealth, Fame and Power, at Marri 
then only pleaſant, when they have the Joy of the mind WM Conjy 
to accompany them. For every State and Condition of the R 
Life if attended with Virtue, is undiſturbed and delight: TE 
ful; But when Vice is intermixed, it renders even thug BW ſignif 
khat appear ſplendid, ſumptuous and magnificent, molt WM in ſwe 
= "diſtaſteful, nauſeous, and unacceptable to the pofleſſor; WM by the 
_ Theill ef. for it cohabits with him, and dwells in his very Bowel, to act 
fed of and cleaves to him both by Night and Day; being a trov 


Vice. bleſome and chargeable Companion, an unquiet * of w 
Fade alt . | 5 OW, 


PLuT ARC H's Conjugal Precepts. 
Jow, breaking and ſpoiling his Sleep, with Cares, Anxie- 
ties, and Surmiſes: when he Sleeps, his Body is indeed 
at reſt and quiet, but his Mind is affrighted with terrours 
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and Dreams. For, by day Vice is ſhamefac'd; and often 


finds her ſelf obliged to mask her own diſorders, but in 
Sleep it lets looſe all its Appetites, and eſcaping the Opi- 
nion both of Men and Laws, raiſes up its Malignity and 
Lewdneſs. Where then is the pleaſure of Vice, if there 
be no where to be found either freedom from Care, or 
exemption from Trouble, or ſatisfaction and repoſe? A 
Chearfulneſs of Mind, is not to be attain'd but by the 
good uſe of our Reaſon, which appeaſes the diſorders of 
our Soul, ſtints all our infatiable Defires and delivers us 
from all Fears and Cares: ſo that we can live luxuriouſly 
in Poverty, and be as much in love with a vacant and 
private Life, as with that of a General or King. If we 
once apply our ſelves ſeriouſly to Philoſophy, we ſhall 
never live without pleaſure, but learn to be every where 
pleaſed with every thing. We ſhall be pleaſed with 
Wealth, for making us beneficial to many ; and with 
Poverty, for not having much to care for ; with Fame, 
for 7 2 honoured; and with Obſcurity, for being un- 
envy d. | ; 22 
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8 tho it affords many excellent and profi- 


Reaſononly 
makes us 


happy. 


Phil oſophy | 


table Subjects of Diſcourſe , yet has none that de- nate 
ſerves a more ſerious ſtudy and explication than that of Marriage 
Wedlock ; by which they, who are obliged long to live happy. * 


= ana are made kind and affectionate one to another: 


erefore, having reduced under ſeveral ſhort Heads 


and Similies, certain Inſtructions and Admonitions, I re- 


ſeeching the Muſes to aſſiſt Venus, that by their means 
Marriage may become the moſt pleaſant and harmonious 
Conjunction in the World, while Man and Wife live by 
the Rules of Reaſon and Philoſophy. | 

1. The Ancients ſet the Statue of Mercury by Yenus's, to 
lignify, that the Pleaſures of Matrimony chiefly conſiſt 
in ſweetneſs of Converſation ; and the Graces, and Suadela 
by the ſame Goddeſs, to ſhe w, that married Perſons are 
to act by Perſwaſion, and not uſe any Contentions. 

2. In Bæotia, when they veil the Bride, they ſet a Crown 


Rules for 


commend them to all married Perſons as a Preſent, be- that end. 


o& wild Aſparagus on her Head, whigh from a yay 


N 2 
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ſtalk bears a delicious fruit, to let us underſtand, that 
new-married Perſons are like at firſt to meet with ſome 
Occaſions of Diſcord and Diſlention, which if they care. 
fully avoid by a kind and winning Moderation, they will 
in a ſmall time fall into ſuch a ſweet intermixture of, Affe. 
ctions, as will make Marriage their perpetual happineſs. 
For, tho” that Love is ſeldom laſting, which is ſupported 


only by Beauty and heat of Youth ; yet that has a ſtrong 


Foundation, which is built upon Prudence and Diſcretion, 


and a ſimilitude of Manners. ; 
3. They who bait their hooks with intoxicated Drugs, 


catch Fiſh eaſily, but they prove unſavoury, and dange. 


rous to eat. So thoſe that get themſelves Husbands with 
Charms and Philters, eafily compaſs their pleaſures, but 
become Wives of Madmen and Sots; and, like Paſiphae, 
abandon the Society of Men of Wiſdom, Temperance, 
and Gravity; and betake themſelves to Bulls, i. e. Men of 
Beſtial Minds. | PE 

4. Some Perſons, who have married Young Ladies, 
conſiderable for their Birth and wealthy Dowries, take 
no care to improve theAdvantages of ſuch an happyMatch, 


but with a ſevere moroſeneſs labour to degrade their 


Wives; whereas it is more manly to uſe the Reins of 
Government, with an equal regard to the quality and 


dignity of the Woman. 


5. A Woman ought to diſplay the Charms of her Vir. 
tue, and the ſweetneſs of her Diſpoſition,in her Husband's 
preſence ; but in his abſence to keep houſe , and not ap- 
pear in publick. s 

6. Women muſt not, as Herodotus ſays of them, put off 
their Modeſty with their Cloaths, but, even in Matrimo- 
nial Duties, expreſs the height of Love with as ſignal a 


Modeſty. 


7. Tho', in a Marriage conjunction, all things are ca- 
ried on with an harmonious conſent and agreement of the 


Husband and Wife, yet the conduct and contrivance | 


_ be chiefly attributed to the Reputation of the Hus 
and. | | 


8. Such Women as are 1 their Husbands in | 
their Extravagant Treats, and ſuperfſu 


ous Habits, and are 
thereupon diſcontented; if they would ſuffer themſelves 


to be convinced by Reaſon and ſoft Perſwaſions, woul! 
of themſelves acknowledge their Vanity, and ſubmit to 
Moderation. . | 


9. Since lawful Familiarity and Careſſes between Man 
and Wife, are not to be allowed but in their private fe. 


tirements; tis much more indecent, to jowr and braw! 
one at another in Company. ; 


10. 4 
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10. As Geometricians aſfirm, That Lines and Surfaces 
are not moved of themſelves, but according to the Bodies 
to which they belong; ſo it behoves a Woman to chal- 
lenge no peculiar Paſſion or Affection of her own, but to 
ſhare with her Husband, in his Buſineſs, in his Recrea- 
tions, in his Cares, and in his Mirth: not oppoſing his 
Careſſes, nor interrupting his Buſineſs. . | 

11. As thoſe that will not allow their Wives to cat and 


drink in their Company, make them to gormandize in 


Corners; ſo thoſe that refuſe to let their Wives partake 
of their private Pleaſures, inſtru& them to ſeek Pleaſures 
elſewhere. T2 | * | | 

12. As an Husband that admires Beauty, makes 
his Wife to paint and poliſh her ſelf; fo an honeſt and 
virtuous Man , makes. his Wife to be ſober, chaſt, and 
prudent. 1 | 

13. An honeſt Woman ought to behave her ſelf to her 
Husband, ſo as never to ſhun and diſdain his Careſſes and 
Dalliances, when he himſelf begins; becauſe it diſplays 
a female Pride and Imperiouſneſs ; but never to provoke 
him herſelf, becauſe it favours of Impudent Harlotry. 

14. As a Woman ought not to have any friendſhips of 
her own, but only, to correſpond with her Husband's Ac- 
quaintance, ſo ſhe ought to worſhip and adore no Deities, 
but what her Husband reputes and reverences as ſuch 3 
for no Sacrifice of Women is accepted by the Gods, but 
what they do with the knowledge of their Husbands. 

15. As the Husband ought to ſympathize in the Sor- 
rows and Afflictions of his Wife, ſo alſo the Wife ought 
to ſhare in the Miſeries and Calamities of her Husband, 
and much more ought there to be a community of Eſtate 
and Purſes among all married Perſons, neither pretending 
to call this hers, or that his, but accounting all inſepara- 
bly peculiar to both, yea the Houſe and Eſtate muſt be 
accounted inſeparably peculiar to the Husband, tho' the 
Wife brought the chiefeſt part. 7 T1 

16. A Woman ought not to boaſtof her Dower, Paren- 
tage, and Beauty, but in ſuch things as moſt delight an 
Husband, pleaſantneſs of Converſe, ſweetneſs of Diſpoſi- 
tion, and briskneſs of Humour; for ſnubs, and frumps, 
between Man and Wife, tho' unknown to others, canker 
all conjugal Affection, and utterly deſtroy the pleaſure of 
Cohabitation. | 
17. A Married and lawful Wife, is an irriſiſtible thing, 
when placing all things in her ſelf, as Wealth, Beauty, 


and Nobility, ſhe enſures her Husband's Kindneſs by her 


Virtue and good Behaviour. | 
| Nz3 18. The 
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18. The Perſian Kings, when they keep themſelves in 
due bounds of Moderation, ſuffer their Wives to ſit at 
Table with them, but when they deſign to indulge their 
Amorous heats, ſend away their Wives, and call for their 
Concubines; ſo if any Husband happens to tranſgreſs 
with a Chambermaid, the Wife ſhould not be angry; but 
believe twas done in reſpect to her, that ſhe ſhould not 
be privy to his Extravagant Luſts. 

19. Gy mpias, knowing a Young Courtier had married a 
Beautiful Lady of an ill report, ſaid, Surely he has no 
Brains, that he marries to his Eyes; for Men ſhould not 
marry to their Sight, or Fingers, as ſome do, who count. 
ing upon the Portion, conſider not what manner of Per- 
ſon they are to live withall. 

20. A Wife (as Socrates adviſes young Men, when they 
behold their Faces in their Looking-glaſſes) ſhould thus 
diſcourſe; if ugly, how much worſe ſhall I be, if I am 
wicked ? if handſom, how much better if chaſt ? for 'tis 


a grace to the Ugly to be lov'd for their Virtue, tho' not 


for their Beauty. 


21. A Wife ſhould account, not rich —_ Neck- 


laces, or Bracelets, her Ornaments , but that which ren- 
ders her moſt deſerving ; viz. not the Embelliſhments of 
Gold or Diamonds, but of Gravity, Diſcretion, Humili- 
ty, and Modeſty. | 

22. Thoſe who Sacrifice to Juno as the Goddeſs of Wed. 
lock, take away the Gall, and throw it behind the Altar; 
to ſhew that all paſſionate Anger and bitter Reproaches 
ſhould be excluded the Dwellings of Married Perſons,tho 
a prudent Auſterity be neceſſary for government. 

23. A Wife ſhould crave the Aſſiſtance of the Graces 
In her Behaviour to her Husband, to render her agreeable, 


and preſerve her from a proud conceit of her Virtue or Fi- 


delity ; to make her neat, as well as frugal ; complaiſant, 
as well as reſpectful; for a Rigid humour leſſens the Opi- 
nion of a Wife's honeſty, as much as Sluttery does of her 
Huſwifry ; yet if a Woman be ſevere and reſerved by Na- 
ture, and can't be made blith and ſportive, the Husband 
ſhould give way to her temper, and be fſatisfy'd with her 
Chaſtity and Virtue. | SAL 
24. The Agyptian Women anciently did not wear 
Shooes, that they might be uſed to ſtay at home. 

25. + Chaſt and Virtuous Woman, ſhould not only keep 
her naked Arms or Neck from open View, but keep a ſtrid 
guard'upon her diſcourſe. 5 

26. Phidias made the Statue of Venus at Elis with one 
foot upon the Shell bf a Tortoiſe, to ſhew that a Woman 
ſhould keep at home, and be filent ; for a Wife is only to 


Peak to her husband, and by her Husband. 27. As 


their $ 
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27. As Princes in honouring Philoſophers honour them- 
ſelves, ſo do Wives in honouring their Husbands, and 
when they ſeek the Maſtery they bring a reproach on 
themſelves, as well as their Husbands. Yet ſhould the 
Husband rule his Wife, not as a Vaſſal, but as the Soul 
doth the Body, with the Gentle hand of Mutual Love, as 
a kind Requital of her Submiſſion. 

28. Phyſicians ſay, Liquids are the only Bodies which 
moſt eaſily intermix without any difference of Propriety, 
{ ſhould Perſons by Matrimony be ſo joyned, that there 
be a perfe& mixture of Bodies, Eſtates, Friends, and Re- 
lations ; and therefore the Roman Laws forbad them ma- 
king Preſents one to another, becauſe they were to poſſeſs 
all things in common. | | | | 

29. A new-married Woman ſhould Patiently bear the 
Unkindneſs of her Husband's Mother, who uſually thinks, 
that the Wife robs her of her Son's Love and Duty, and 
therefore ſhould ſo contrive the gaining of her Husband's 
Love, as not to leſſen or withdraw his Affection from his 
Mother. | 

30. A Wife ſhould ſhew the choiceſt of her reſpe&s,and 
be more complaiſant to the Kindred of her Husband than 
her own, and make her complaints to them rather than 
her own Relations ; becauſe her confidence in and eſteem 
of them will increaſe their reſpects to her. 

31. Prudent Wives, when their Husbands are in a Paſ- 
ſion, ſhould make no returns, but hold their peace; and 
when they only frown, appeaſe their fury with ſoft lan- 
guage ; and ſo reſerve the moſt unmoveable diſtaſtes to 
the bed, which if wiſely managed , will remedy all ſuch 
diſtempers. 

32. A Wife, if ſhe be jealous of her Husband, or at va- 
riance with him, ſhould not open her Ears to twatling 


Goſſips, that widen the difference; but ſhutting her Ears 


to ſuch as pity her Abuſes, ſay with Philip, What would 
he do, ſhould I injure him and provoke him ? 


33. When a Woman, who is jealous, meditates nothing 
but givorce, Jet her reflect with her ſelf, How her Rival 


would be ſatisfy'd to ſee her in that fret? 

34. A Man and Wife, when bound together by Wed- 
lock, ſhould abſtain from all Unlawful Copulation , of 
which they deſire no fruit, or if they have, are aſham'd of 
it and conceal it. ; 

35. When a Husband's laſcivious wandrings aſter jeud 


Women diſturb his Wife, it is unjuſt for ſo foul a Plea- 


ſure to affli& her; and therefore, as thoſe that converſe 
with Bees, will abſtain from hurting the Bees, to avoid 
their Stings, how much more ſhould an Husband refrain 
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from the Pollutions of Whoredom, when they are offen. 
five to lawful Matrimony. 

36. If Men be offended at their Wives gay and ſum 
tuous habits, or gadding to Plays and Balls, Wives ſhould 
forbear thoſe Vanities, rather than perplex their Hus. 
bands, with whom they ſhould live with Patience and 
Sobriety. | Wo | 

37. The Husband ſhould bear a greater Reſpet to his 
Wife than to all the other Women in the World and make 
the Marriage Chamber a School of Honour and Chaſtity, 
not allowing himſelf in thoſe Pleaſures which he forbids 
his Wife, as if ſhe muſt account his Friends her Enemies, 

38. As to ſuperfluities of Habit or Furniture, an Hus. 


band muſt believe that Women will never, be wean'd 


from thoſe Toys and Curiofities, in which they take a 
kind of Pride, and which ſerve as an Alleviation of their 
Domeſtick Solitude; and therefore indulging her humour 


awhile, he ſhould pick up good Inſtructions, and impart 


them to her in loving diſcourſe, for his own and her Im. 
provement, for ſuch Studies will fix her contemplation 
upon what is laudable and ſerious, and draw her from all 
other Impertinent Vanities. 5 


Plutarch: Track, Whether it were rightly ſaid, 
| Live coxcealed. 


7 IS certain, he that adviſed Us to live concealed, 

had no mind to be ſo; for he ſaid it, that he might 
purchaſe Reputation, and by inveigling others into ob- 
ſcurity, advance his own honour more ſmoothly ; rowing 
as the Watermen do, after Glory, but with his face ano- 
ther way. But were there no ſuch deſign in it, Doth not 


the thing it ſelf ſound ill, to bid you live incognito, as 


tho' you had rifled the Sepulchres of the Dead, or had 
done ſome ſach deteſtable Villany, as to be aſham'd to 
ſhew your head? Is it a Crime to live, if others know it? 
For my part, TI am of Opinion, that the ill Liver, no 
more than the Virtuous, ſhould withdraw himſelf from 


Vice nos to the converſe of others. For is it convenient that a Man 
be conceal» who is ſick of a Fever ſhould be concealed, leaſt the Phy- 


ed, 


fician ſhould find him? No. No more is it fit that they, 
who labour under the pernicious diſeaſe of Wickedneſs, 
ſhould conceal their Vices, for fear of falling into the 
hands of thoſe who by wiſe Admonitions would work a 
Cure upon them? for all Vices by hiding and pallia- 
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ting take the deeper root, and like Diſeaſes become in- 
curable. | £55 

Nor is this Advice more proper for ſuch as are owners 
of true worth, if they are condemned to Privacy, and to 
live unknown to the World. Is it not to bid Epaminondas 
lay down his Arms; and Lycurgus reſcind his Laws; Py- 
thagoras to forbear his Inſtructions; and Socrates his Rea- 
ſonings ; yea, and Epicurus himſelf, the Author of this 
Advice, his correſpondences, Publick Teaching , and 
Characters of his Followers. But if Men muſt be ſeclu- 


ded from all knowledge and acquaintance with the World, 


let it be only for ſuch, who heap Pleaſure upon Pleaſure, 
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and place all that is GOOD in the Gratification of the Vicious 
Fleſh ; Theſe Actions need the Veil of Night and Dark- nen ought 
neſs, and are deſervedly doomed to Eternal Oblivion: to live con- 
But why fhould they hide their heads, who own and cealed, but 
magnifie a God, and celebrate his Juſtice and Providence ; not Good 
who are due Obſervers of Law, and Promoters of the men. 


Publick Good. Would you have them out of the way, 
for fear they ſhould teach others to be like them, and by 
their example allure them to Virtue ? Had Themiſtoeles lay 
hid, Greece could not have repulſed Xerxes ; and if Epami- 
nondas had not been known, Thebes had not been freed. 
Further, a ſottiſh Eaſe, and a ſedentary Life, ſpoils and 
debilitates the Body and Soul too ; for as ſtanding Waters 
become foul and corrupt, for want of a Spring to ſuppl 

them, ſo the Innate Faculties and Powers of the Soul, 
for want of Action loſe their Vigour, and fall into de- 
cay; and Reaſon retiring into it ſelf, is thro' inactivity 
in danger to be extinguiſhed: but when men rouſe u 

themſelves to Action, and endeavour by mutual benefi- 


cence to ſerve one another, they then only live ; for I Life conſiſts 
am perſwaded, that Life it ſelf, and the Being which we in Action. 


ſhare in Common with all Mankind, was beſtowed on us 
by God that we might be known one to another ; be- 


cauſe nothing is ſo inſupportable to the Mind of Man, 


as Ignorance and Obſcurity ; whatever is deſtitute of Life 
ſhe avoids ; and Darkneſs, the Harbour of fears and ſuſpi- 
cions is uneaſie to her; Light is ſo delicious, that without 
it none of the delights of Nature are pleaſing to her; 
This makes all her Pleaſures and Enjoy ments grateful : 
but he that caſts himſelf into retirement, buries himſelf 
alive, and ſeems to repine at his own birth; tho' 'tis cer- 
tain, in the Regions prepared for pious Souls, they con- 


ſerve an Exiſtance agreeable to their Nature, and are en- 
circled with Glory; but che Puniſhment of ill Livers is 


an inglorious Obſcurity, and a final Abolition. 


Plutarch'⸗ 
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Plutarch's 4b/frad of a Compariſon between Ariſto- 
N phanes and Menander. 


Ariſto- T ſum, and in general, he much prefers Menander. For 
phanes's Ariſlophanes is importune, Theatrical, and ſordid in his 
Character. Expreſſions. He uſes oppoſed terms, words of the ſame 
Cadence, and derivatives often, which indeed pleaſe the 
Vulgar, but are difliked by the learned. His ſtile is blu- 
ſtering, but mean and obſcure ; yet full of nauſeous prate, 
and various diſſonancies. He gives not to each Perſon 
what is free and proper, as State to a Prince, force to an 


Orator, innocency to a Woman, meanneſs to a poor Man, 


and ſawcineſs to a Tradeſman; but deals out to every 


one the words which come next ro hand ; ſo that one can 
ſcarce diſcern, whether it be a Man or a God, an Old wo- 


man or an Hero, that he is ſpeaking off. But Menander's 
Menan- Phraſe is well turn'd, and fitted to all forts of Perſons, in 
der's Cha- familiar Expreſſions. If his Matter requires ſomething 
rater. of Rant, he ſtops it again ſoon with a due decorum, 
His ſtile is proportion'd to every Sex, Condition, and Age, 
and all this he did while he was very Young, dying be- 
fore he arriv'd at an Age of the greateſt Improvement. 
Ariſtophanes is not very grateful to the Vulgar, nor tole- 
rable to the Wiſe ; but Menander with his Charms gives 
Satisfaction to all, both in School and Theatre, where 
learned Men flock for his ſake only. In Private, he's 
the beſt entertainment at Table ; and to Philoſophers he 
is a profitable and ſweet diverſion for their intenſe think- 
ing. In fine, Menander's Plays have in them a Divine Salt; 
but Ariſtophanes's are harſh and courſe, angry and biting ; 
intended to gratify the malicious by the Satyr, as they 

do the leud and debauch'd by ſmut and obſcenity. 


Plutarch, Of Baniſhment. 


The Benefit F Diſcourſes, they are the beſt, like Friends, that 
of conſola- are moſt uſeful to help us in Calamities, by being 
tory Diſs directed to the Conſolation, and not the Patronage of our 
courſes, Sorrows. For we have no need in our Diſtreſſes of ſuch 
as will bear a ſhare in our Troubles, but ſuch as will con- 
vince us that it is vain and fooliſh in all Caſes to youre 
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and caſt down ones ſelf, and much more when the things 
that befall us have little pain and ſmart in them but what 
is made by mere Opinion. Of this ſort, Baniſhment and 
Diſgrace are, as is clear from Men's behavour under it; 
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ſome with Polynices and Jocaſta in the Tragœdian, lament- Baniſb- 
ing it as an inexpreſſible misfortune ; and others with Alc- ment is on- 
man, thinking themſelves as happy as Deſcyles or Gyges: ly evil in 
Opinion making it commodious to ſome, and hurtful to Opinion. 


others. Bur let us ſuppoſe it a grievous thing to be Ba- 
niſhed ; yet as bitter and ſharp things are made ſweet and 
mild, by mixing others with them, ſo may we make all 
Afflictions that befall us, by conſidering them with the 
mixture of ſuch Advantages as we ſtill enjoy, as Wealth, 
Friends, Vacancy from Buſineſs, and a ſupply of all things 
neceſſary to Human Life; and ſo may we as it were, be 
revenged of Fortune by the help of Philoſophy, and by 
the ſenſe of what we enjoy at home, mitigate the Evils 
that come from abroad ; but where there is no Evil in the 
things themſelves, but what proceeds from a falſe Opini- 


on and Imagination, we muſt take off the Vizzard and- 


examine them Nakedly, and then we ſhall diſcover the 
Vanity of what we fear and ſo tragically deplore. 


For Nature has given us no Countrey, but a Place is 4 Man has 
always made, or rather called ſuch a Man's, by his dwel- properly 
ling in it, or making uſe of it; for Man (as Plato ſays) is no Country. 


not an Earthly and unmoveable, but an Heavenly Plant ; 
he is not a Citizen of this or that Town, but of the 
World; and ſo no Man can really be an Exile, or a ſtran- 
ger, where there is the ſame Fire, Water and Air, and the 
Sun, Moon and Stars to govern all things ; where there 
are the ſame Laws to all, the ſame Supreme King and 
Ruler , God, who in all Places takes Vengeance on thoſe 
that Tranſgreſs the Divine Law. Should we not Laugh at 
the Folly of ſuch an one, who afhrms, that there is a bet- 
ter Moon at Athens than there is at Corinthꝰand yet we all in 
2 manner commit the ſame Error, who being in a ſtrange 
Countrey look upon the Earth, the Sea, the Air and the 
Heavens doubtfully , as if they were not the ſame, but 


clear different from that we have been accuſtomed to; for 


Nature has ſent us free and looſe, but we pen up our 
ſelves in ſcant and little Room. For as the King of Perſia, 


by drinking the Water of the River Choaſpis only, makes 


the reſt of the habitable World to be without Water, to 
him ; ſo we, -when we remove to other Countreys, and 
retain our longings of our own, we make the whole Earth 
unhabitable to our ſelves ; without an Houſe or City 
where we can dwell: Whereas, whoſoever happens to be 
provided with a Competency of the neceſſaries of Late 

N where- 
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whereſoever he is, is not without a City, or a dwelling; 
nor need reckon himſelf a ſtranger there, if he has but 
the Prudence and Conſideration to make an advantage of 
any Port where he Arrives; as Demetrius Phalareu at 
Athens, and Themiſtocles in Perſia. Tis true, he that has 
got an agreeable City, tho' he be a ſtranger to all others, 
yet it ſeems unreaſonable to leave his own to ſeek ano. 
ther. No, he is to adorn his own Sparta, but when For. 


Cuſtom will tune has deprived him of his Habitation, it gives him 


leave to go and dwell where he pleaſes; and when he has 
choſen the beſt he can find, time will make it his Coun. 
trey ; and ſuch a Countrey, as being free from buſineſs 
of State and Offices, any Prudent Man would chooſe to 
live in, tho' ne'er- ſo narrow; as Xenophon did in his old 
Age at Scillus, and Plato and Zenocrates in the Academy, 
For who but a Madman that is in love with Noiſe and 
Crowd, will accuſe Fortune for conſtraining him to live 
privately in Exile, free from Dangers and Tumult; a fixed, 
vacant, and undiſturbed Life. Such an one, if he be re- 
proached that he is not in an Office, is not a Senator, nor 
a Moderator at the Publick Games, may Anſwer, that he 
heads no factions, that he makes no expenſive Treats, nor 
is obliged to any attendance. But we pore upon one ſort 
of Baniſhment, which is Ignominious, and overlook its 
advantages, vacancy from Buſineſs, and the leiſures and 
freedom it affords; upon which account, few of the Pru- 
dent and Wiſe Men were buryed in their own Countrey, 
but moſt of them, tho' none forced them, removed, ſome 
to Athens, and others from it, to obtain that quiet abroad 
which they could not get eaſily at home. Thus Simonide 
went to Sicily, and Herodotus to Thurius, and it ſeems to 
me, that the Muſes helped the Ancient Writers to finiſh 


Aft of the their choiceſt Compoſition, by calling in Baniſhment to 


their aſſiſtance ; So Thucidides the Athenian wrote his Hi- 
ſtory of the Peloponneſian War in Thrace, and Xenophon his 
Books in Scillus. Theſe Men by loſing their Countrey, 
got a laſting renown; while the Perſons that expelled 
them have no memory remaining. He therefore is ridi- 
culaus, that looks upon Baniſhment as an Ignominious 
thing. For was Diogenes Ignominious, when he became 
there the Subject of Alexander's Admiration ? And Themi- 
Fete hen he was in the higheſt renown among the Bar- 

arians ? Who would not rather be Cicero in Baniſhment, 
than Clodius his Accuſer at Rome ?, Euripides indeed, frames 
an heavy charge againſt Baniſhmear, when he ſays, "Tis 
the ſaddeſt evil we can feel, above expreflion, becauſe we 
| loſe our Liberty; but his Aſſertions are neither good 


nor true, for they that ſtay in their Countrey, are 1 5 
| | | torced 
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forced to bear the Inſolency of ſuch as are in Power, 
than thoſe that are driven out of it; and as to freedom 
of Speech, it is not at all hindered, as appears from Dio- 
genes's liberty with Philip, who asked him, whether he 
were a Spy ? He replyed, Yes, of your inſatiable Greedi- 


neſs and Folly. So that Baniſhment is Ignominious only Baniſb- 

among Fools, with whom it is a reproach to be poor, to ment not 
be bald, to be of a low ſtature, or to be a ſtranger ; but truly Igna- 
they that do not fall into theſe miſtakes, admire good minious. 


Men, tho' they happen to be Strangers, Poor, or in Exile. 
Do we not ſee the Temple of Theſeus in great Veneration 
with ail Men? And yet he was Baniſhed from Athens. 
Who is more Famous then Hercules? And yet he was a 
continual Exile. In fine, what is the Condition of us 
all ? Are we not Pilgrims and Strangers, and Exiles here 
in the World. Indeed, ſome one Countrey is found to be 
more agreeable to one Plant than another, but no Place 
can deprive a Man of Happineſs, unleſs he pleaſe, no 
more than of his Virtue and Prudence ; and why then 
ſhould any thing be thought Baniſhment ? Or why ſhould 
we make our ſelves unhappy in any Place ? 


Pluturch, Of Brotherly Love. 


2 Love in our Days, is as ſcarce as Brotherly Brot herly 
Hatred was in Ancient time, which expoſed it up- Love Na. 
on the Stage as Monſtrous. But now, Brotherly Love is tural. 


no leſs admired than the famed Molionodes, who are ſup- 
poſed to be born with their Bodies joined to each other, 
and to enjoy their Fathers Eſtate in common, and is looked 
upon as incredible and prodigious, as if one Soul ſhould 
make uſe of two Bodies : tho' Nature has ſhewed us the 
uſe of Brethren, in contriving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies 
double, and by forming out of the ſame Seed, two, three, 
or more Brethren ; not for difference, but to aſſiſt one 
another, by preſerving a Principle .of Benevolence and 
Concord among themſelves : But if they don't, they be- 
come like Feet that trip up one another, and ſo occaſion 
the deſtruction of the Body. The Arcadian Prophet, in- 
deed, in Herodotus, when he had loſt one of his Legs, ſup- 
plyed the Place by an Artificial one of Wood ; but he, 
who in a difference throws off his Brother, and thinks to 


patch up the defect by taking a Friend, attempts to repair Nor to be 
the Barbarous breach, by the unnatural application of an patched up 


extraneous Member. For tho Friendſhip, when ſincere, with 


is Friendſbip. 
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is ſome Happineſs, tis but an imitation of the Affection 5 

of Brothers, and muſt come far ſhort of the Original. t 

Beſides, Philoſophy and Nature, next to God, and the 1 

Laws, her Conſervators and Guardians, have aſſigned to 

Parents the Higheſt Honour and Veneration; and he is 4 

ſure to undergo a ſevere cenſure, that behaves not himſelf k 

with the greateſt exactneſs to them, that all his Actions t 

may afford them ſatisfaction. Now wherein can the gra- N 

titude of Children to their Parents be expreſſed more ef. 0 
fectually, or what Actions can be more delightful to a 

them, than firm Love and Amity amongſt themſelves ? q 

for if to reproach an Old Servant, which the Parents have in 
favoured, angers and offends them ; how much will dif. tc 

cord among their Children grieve and trouble them ? But of 

Brotherly on the other ſide, where the Love of Brothers is ſuch, to 
Love the that they make up their bodily difference by united af. bl 
* greateſt de- fections, and agree both in their Studies and Recreations; ad 
light to ſuch a pleaſing conſort among Children, is the greateſt fe- be 
Parents. licity to decaying Parents in their Old Age. kor as a Fa M 
ther above all things is fondeſt of his Children, ſo he Wi 

reaps the greateſt ſatisfaction, when he ſees his Affection tar 


to them anſwered by their Love one to another; but on 
the other ſide, the quarrels of Brothers are perniceous 
not only to themſelves, but moſt of all to their Parents. 
For he that hates and plagues his Brother, does in ef. 
fect blame the Father who begot him, and Mother that 
bore him; but they who love one another moſt entirely, 
as being deſcended of the ſame Parents, love their Pa- 
rents for their own ſakes, as being obliged to them for 
the mutual Happineſs they enjoy in each other, and look 
upon their Brethren as the moſt invaluable Treaſure they 


FI could have received from them. 

Brot herly And as the Love of Brethren is a plain Argument of 
Lanes Love to their Parents, ſo tis the beſt preſident to Chil- 
gooexam.. dren themſelves, and affords them the moſt effectual Ad- 
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ple to Chil. vice; whereas, he who has led his Relations a contenti- 
ous Life, and Quarrelled himſelf into Wrinkles and Gray- 
Hairs, entails Animoſities upon his Family, and would be 
ridiculed ſhould he begin a Lecture of Love to them; 
| becauſe his own Actions confute all the Arguments of his 
beſt Council. How odious would an exhortation to Bro- 
therly Love, from an Eteocles or Atreus, be to, their Chil- 
_ dren, who ſaw and heard them raging againſt their own 
Brothers? Beſides, ſuch Contentions among Brethren, oc- 
caſion many ſtrange cenſures and much obloquy ; for Men 
will be apt to imagine, that ſo near Relations as Brothers 


are, would not quarrel, except they were Conſcious to 
| | themſelves 


aren. 
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themſelves of a great deal of naughtineſs, which cauſes 
them to violate the bonds of Natural Affection: whence 
it is, that ſuch breaches are ſo hardly made up again; for 
as a Fracture in the Natural Body, is with difficulty ſet 
again and united, ſo Brothers, when they have once bro- 
ken their Natural Affection are very hardly, if ever, made 
true Friends again. Which loudly reproaches their ill 
Nature, and ſavage Diſpoſitions; that whilſt they behold 
other Brethren lovingly converſing at the ſame Houſe, 
and dieting at the ſame Table, they choofe contrary Ac- 
quaintance, and abandon every thing each other delights 
in. But you'll ſay , What ſhall a man do with an un- 
toward Brother? I anſwer, ſince every kind and degree 


to bear with one anothers failings, and make a favoura- 
ble conſtruction of each others miſcarriages, rather than 
adventure on the tryal of new humours; which will not 
be influenced by thoſe calm rules of Modeſty and good 
Manners as a Brother will. But men can eaſily diſpenſe 
with, and ſmile at the ſociable Vices of their acquain- 
tance ; and in the mean time are implacably incenſed with 
the irregularities of a Brother ; yea, they can delight in 
Dogs and Horſes, Lions and Wolves, but ſtomach their 
Brother's Paſſion, Ignorance, or Ambition. 


How to 


b th 
of friendſhip is ſubje& to abuſe, Brothers ſhould do well 5 


ther. 


And now having ſhewn the Impiety, as well as diſgrace, Advice 
that reſults from Conteſts among Brethren, I ſhall enter 20 Brot her- 
upon my Inſtructions, with advice to avoid envious Strife 70 Love one 
and Emulation, while the Parents are living; and to that another in 
end would perſwade a Son to ſhew all poſſible honour, heir pa- 
and reverence to his Parents; but not with a greedy de- rents life- 
ſign of engroſſing all their love to himſelf, as many have time. 


done, working their Brethren out of favour on purpoſe 
to make way for their own Intereſt. This is to cheat and 


deprive their Brethren, of the greateſt and moſt valu- 


able good that they are capable of receiving from 
their Parents; viz. their Kindneſs and Affection: But a 
kind Brother, and one that truly deſerves that Name, will 
make his Brother's condition his own ; and if he has been 
| faulty, not crowd him out of favour by a more infinua- 
ting obſervance than ordinary, but take upon him a ſhare 
of his ſufferings, and be ready to do any thing to reſtore 
him to his Parents Affections, by excuſing his failings, 
and pleading for Mercy. By this means, he will ingrati- 
ate himſelf the more with the offended Father, and ſo ad- 
vance his own Intereſt, as well as gain an opportunity of 
reproving his Brother moſt ſharply for his Crime. For as 
ſuch a guilty Brother is not to be allowed in his faults, ſo 
he js fitteſt to reprove him, who has been his as 

uc 
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but if a Brother be wrongfully Charged, then, as a de. 1 
fence is very good, ſo nothing is more acceptable to Pa. 
rents, than to ſee a Malicious Plaintiff worſted. Bur when ir 
And when a Parent is Dead, then tis fit Brethren ſhould cloſe the G 
they are nearer in Affection, as they more immediately communi. 4 
Dead. cate in their ſadneſs and ſorrows; and to this end it is ne. be 
ceſſary, that when they come to divide their Parents of 
Goods, they lay aſide all prejudice and contentious reſo. th 
lutions, which proceed from Coveteouſneſs and Self. In- re 
_ tereſt, and be ſatisfied with. an equal ſhare. This is the er 
way to lay a Foundation of a laſting Love and Peace be- is 
tween them. For as Plato ſays, In all inequality there is ſu 
inquietude and diſturbance; but in the contrary a dur. le 
ing ſubſiſtance. I grant it impoſſible for Brethren to be G 
equal in all reſpe&s, but that thro' the difference that Na. gr 
ture has made between them at firſt, and what thro' the 5k 
following contingencies of Life, they are apt to contra& de 
envy and hatred one againſt another. In this cafe I would th 
adviſe the Brother that excells his fellows in any accom- 
pliſhment, to communicate the utmoſt he can to his Bre- th; 
thren in thoſe very things ; that they may ſhine in his of 
Honour and Intereſt ; and that without a fallidious Pride, hi 
by his Æquanimity, he may make up the inequality of c01 
their Fortunes. Thus Lucullus refuſed the Honour of the the 
Magiſtracy, to leave it to his younger Brother; and Pn. fer 
lux choſe rather to be half a Deity with his Brother, than reſ 
a whole one alone. And ſurely we are more happy, who em 
_ can oblige our Brethren without any damage to our ſelves; ma 
as Plato did his, by mentioning bes in his Books. In 


Nor to ftifie ike manner, ſince no Brother excells another in ever) 

each others Particular, but the vileſt Men have ſome proportion of 
Good; he that excells his Brother may take away all oc- 
caſion of envy, nay prevent it, if he do not ſtifle the Cre- 
dit of what is really laudable in his Brother, but calls for 
his help and advice ir. any buſineſs he undertakes ; if he 
negle&s him not in any Honourable Employment, but 
joyns him with himſelf in all worthy Actions; takes his 
aſſiſtance when preſent, and waits for him when abſent; 
and ſo makes the World take notice, that he is as fit for 
buſineſs as himſelf, tho' thro! Modeſty he declines it; and 
ſo he does himſelf no wrong, and bravely advances his 
Brother. And as this is my advice to the excelling Brother, 
T muſt alſo add to him that is excelled, that he ſhould not 
repine at his Brothers felicity ; for ſuch a malicious hu- 
mour would beſpeak him to be one of the worſt of Men; 
but as the Romans thanked the Gods, that Scipio being fo 
brave a Man was born in their City, not elſewhere; ſo 
mould he, fince he cannot arrive at great things * 


excel len 
cies. 
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de. thank God that they have fall'n to his Brother. Tis the 
Pa- ſordideſt piece of envy in the World, to be overjoy d to 
hen ſee a Friend grow great, and brag of our Father's or great 
the Grand-Father's exploits, and be daunted and diſpirited at 
mi- z Brother's Preferment and Dignity. Brothers ſhould not 
ne- be like the Scales of a Ballance, the one riſing upon the 
nts others ſinking ; but rather like Numbers in Arithmetick, 
eſo- the leſſer and greater mutually help one another. But, in 
In- regard that Men of Ambitious inclinations will be apt to Nor to 
the "envy thoſe who have got the ſtarr of them in Honour, it emulate 
be. is convenient that Brothers take different Methods to per- one ancs 
e is ſue it, rather than emulate one another; for tho' Wreſt. ther. 
ur. lers envy one another, becauſe they ſtrive in the ſame 
d be Game, yet thoſe that follow different Games are often 
Na. great Friends, and aſſiſt one another to the utmoſt of their 
the kill; ſo do thoſe Brethren who carry on quite different 
rat deſigns, and take ſeveral Methods in their Converſations ; 
ald they avoid envy, and many times do one another a kindneſs. 
om- Wherefore where the diſpoſition of Brothers is ſuch, 
Bre- that they cannot agree in proſecuting the ſame Methods 
his of becoming Great; One of them ſhould ſo command 
ide, himſelf, as to aſſume different deſigns; that they may 
y of congratulate the ſucceſs of each other, and enjoy at once 
the their Honour and themſelves. But there are other dif- 
Pol. ferences that happen among ill inſtructed Brethren, in Not 70 
than reſpe& of their Age; for the Elder juſtly claims the Pre- quarrel in 
who eminence, and the Younger being pert and refractory, ſto- reſpect of 
ves; machs and oppoſes it, deſpiſing his Authority and Ad- Age. 
In monition. In this caſe, if the Elder would be perſwaded 
very to ſtand leſs upon his Superiority, and the Younger to 
n of value it more, there would be no ſupercilious carriage 
| 0c- between them : but ſince it is neceflary, that the Elder 
Cre- ſhould take care of and inſtruct the Younger, and they 
$ for again reſpeC the Elder; it is convenient, that the Elder's 
f he care ſhould carry more of familiarity and perſwaſion 
but than command in it, and the Younger ſhould be free from 
s his angry ſtriving, and readily yield a due obſervance; as Cato 
ent; did to Cepio his Elder Brother; and Epicurus's to him, who 
t for declared he was the wiſeſt Man that ever Lived : But you 
and will ſay, are there not ſome things, wherein Brothers of 
$ his the beſt tempers may differ ? Yes doubtleſs, but then; as 
ther, they ought to take care that it ariſe from the things them- 
| not ſelves, and not from their Paſſions ; ſo referring it to the 
- hy- arbitriment of indifferent Perſons, they oughr to diſ- 75 forgive 
ſen; charge their thoughts of it; imitating the Pythagoreans, one ang< 
g ſo who by their Diſcipline, if they quarrelled, were to ſhake ; je, 
f Hands before Night, and forgive all Injuries ; or Aria- 
Mell, 


nenes, Whe having loſt the Perſan Eippire, firſt led his 
Sr. 9 | 


hank Brother 
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Brother Xerxes, to whom it was given, to it ; burying all 


reſentments with a juſt deciſion. Nor ought the acknow. 


ledgments of an offender begging pardon for a Crime to 
be of leſs force with us; for as it is not wiſdom to 
ſlight the anger of thoſe whom we have incenfed thro” 
our folly, ſo neither is it lawful to be ſo implacable as to 
refuſe an humble ſubmiſſion ; but rather, where we have 
done wrong to be early in begging pardon, and where we 
have received any to be free to forgive. Again, this Rule 
is to be obſerved, that whenever any difference happens 
berween Brothers, they hold a correſpondence during 
that time with each other's Friends, but not with their 
Enemies; becauſe, as theſe by their detractions and inſti- 
gations will widen the difference, ſo Ordinary and Impar- 
tial Friends will labour to make an end of it ; and by ac- 


commodating themſelves to the humour of both, confirm 


and ſecure their future Amity ; which when it is effected, 
Brothers ought to increaſe it, by ſhewing tender regard 
one to another, and not preſume that Nature will over- 
come all {lights and diſdains: Now theſe kind regards, as 
they are moſt commendable, ſo they may be beſt expreſſed 
not to his Perſon only, but either to his Kindred and Re- 
tinue, by obliging his Servants; or to his Wife, by Con- 
doling her ſufferings if afflicted; and interceding for 
her, if ſhe has offended; or to his Children, by Loving 
them as his own, promoting their Intereſt, or commend- 
ing their Virtue. And thus, mutual benevolence may be 
ſo improved, that they may become as Famous for it as 
Hercules was, and is ſtill, for his Love to Jolaus, who in 
many Places have a Common Altar. ht 


* ; 


— — 


Plutarch's Treatiſe, Why the Pythian Prieſteſs ceaſes 
to deliver her Oracles in Verſe. | 


Eing engaged by the Curioſity of a ſtranger, who Was 
a great Lover of Learning, to go and fee the Conſe- 


Diſconrſe. crated Rarities in the Temple of Delphos, T took ſome 


belief and credit of the · Oracle, in regards that of neceſ- 


Friends along with us for Company, and when we had 
taken a view of them, and Diſcourſed upon the Brazen 
Statues, Inſcriptions, and ſuch like Subjects, we ſat down 
in the Portico on the Southſide of the Temple; where Se- 
rapio deſired all our Opinions upon this Theme, Where- 
fore now the Pythian Propheteſs no longer delivers her 
Oracles in Poetry ? For it ſeems to him repugnant to the 


ſity 


the Pythian Oracle. 


ty one of theſe two things muſt be true; either that the 
Pythian Propheteſs does not approach the Place where the 
eity makes his abode, or that the ſacred Vapour that in- 


ſpired her is utterly extinct, and the efficacy loſt. The 
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ſt gave his Opinion, and ſaid, that there have been Oracle: of 

reat Changes and Innovations in reference to Poetry and old delie 

ciences, and 'tis certain, that from all antiquity Oracles vered in 
have been delivered in Proſe ; for we find in Thucydides, Proſe, 


that the Lacedemonians deſiring to know the Iſſue of the 
War entred into againſt the Athenians, conſulted the Ora- 
cle, and were anſwered in Proſe, that they ſhould become 
Potent and Victorious, and that the Deity would aſſiſt 
them, whether invoked or not invoked, and that unleſs 
they recalled Pauſanias Home, he would gather the $1]- 
ver. And ſo it did, when the Athenians conſulted the 
Oracle about their Expedition into Sicily, It ordered 
them to ſend for Heſychia the Prieſteſs of Minerva from the 
City Erythræa. But what is more than all this, the Oracu- 
lar Anſwers, by which Lycurgus Compoſed the form of 
the Lacedæmonian Common-wealth, were given in Proſe. 
Beſides Alyrius, Herodotus, Philocharus, and Iſter, than whom 
no Men have been more dilligent to Colle& the Anſwers 
of the Oracles, among many which they cite in Verſe, 


quote ſeveral alſo in Proſe. And tho' Theopompus, who 1s Oracular 
the moſt diligent, that ever made Scrutiny into Oracular Hiſtori- 
Hiſtory, ſharply reprehends thoſe who believed the Pythi. ans. 


an Oracles were not delivered altogether in Verſe at that 
time; yet when he labours to prove his Aſſertion, he is 
able to produce but very few, in reſpe& of thoſe uttered 
in Proſe. But ſhould we grant that in our Age no Ora- 
cles were delivered but in Verſe, yet to believe that it 
was ſo in the Ancient times, when the Oracles were de- 
livered ſometimes in Verſe and ſometimes in Proſe, would 
be thought a ſtrange piece of Extravagancy ; tho' whether 
it be in Proſe or Verſe, the Oracle is never a whit the 
falſer, or the more miraculous : So that we ought to have 
2 True and Religious Opinion of the Deity, not irreve- 
rently conceiting, that formerly he Compoſed a Stock of 
Verſes, to be now repeated by the Propheteſs, as if he 
ov like a Player; but that he makes uſe of the Pythian 

ropheteſs ſo far as concerns her ſight and hearing, as the 
Sun makes uſe of the Moon to tranſmit his Light to us, 


but with ſome change of colour, and loſs of Power; for The mana 
he makes uſe of a mortal Body and an immortal Soul, as yer of Dia 
the Organs of prediction. Now the Body lies dull and vine Inſpi- 
immoveable in it ſelf, but the Soul being reſtleſs, when vation and 
once it begins to be in motion, the Body alſo ſtirs; as not Raptures. 


being able to reſiſt the Violent agitation of the nimbler 
O 2 Spirit; 
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Spirit; and hence ariſeth the Divine Rapture which ts 
called Enthuſiaſm ; which is a commixture of two Moti- 


ons, wherewith the Soul is agitated, the one extrinſick 


and diſſentaneous, as Inſpiration; and the other Natural. 
For how is it poſſible to manage an Animate Body, that 
moves it ſelf, and is endued with Reaſon, Will and Incli- 
nation, otherwiſe than according to its pre-exiftent Rea- 
ſon, Power and Nature; and ſo it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
God makes uſe of all Men for all things alike, but of eve- 
ry Man according to his Ability, either of Arts, or Na- 
ture; as Ulyſſes for ſubtlety, Pandarus for falſehood, and 


Diomedes for Valour. And ſo it is impoſſible, that the Py. 


. The Py- thian' Prieſteſs ſhould ſpeak Learnedly, or Elegantly ; for 
thian tho? it can't be denyed, but that her Parentage was Virtu- 
Prieſteſs il- ous and Honeſt, and that ſhe always lived a Sober and 
literate, Chaſte Life, yet her Education was among poor Labour- 
'ing People, and ſhe was advanced to the Oracular Seat, 

rude and unpoliſhed, and void of all the Advantages of 

Art, or Experience ; that ſhe mighr approach the preſence 

of God with a truly Virgin Soul; and therefore, tis a 

ſtrange fancy of Men, who will make uſe of Herons, Wrens, 

and Crows, to diſcover future Events, and allow them to 

expreſs themſelves by their common Notes ; yet will not 

| allow the Propheteſſes and Pythian Sybils, as they are the 
=. Meſſengers and Ambaſſadors of God, to deliver their pre- 
dictions in words clear and intelligible ; unleſs the Voice 

of the Prieſteſs, be heard like the Chorus of a Tragedy, 

and with a Poetick Magnificence fly out into ſwelling 

ſtrains and loftly Raptures. What then ſhall we fay to 

this Point? Not one, but many things, viz. That Anci- 

ently the Pythian Prieſteſſes pronounced ſeveral of their 

Oracles in Proſe ; That after Ages produced Complexi- 

- ons and Tempers of Body much more prone and inclined 

Poe!ry, to Poetry; and then all Hiſtories, and all Philoſophical 
when uſed Learning, all Accidents, and every Subject that required 
by the Ora. grave and ſolid diſcuſſion, were written in Poetry, and fit- 
cle, ted for Muſical compoſition. The Shepherd, Plough- 
man, and Herds-man, delighted in Songs and Verſes; 

The Praiſes of the Gods, their Vows and Pæans after 
Victory, were all Compoſed in Verſe ; and then 4podo 

envied not this Ornament and Elegancy to this Sci- 

ence of Divination, and would not baniſh from his 

Tripos his beloved Muſe, and introduced Poetry as one 

that excited Poerick Raptures. But afterwards, when 

the Converſation of Men, and Cuſtom of Living alter- 

ed with the Change of their Fortunes and Diſpoſi- 

tions, Uſe expelling and diſcarding all manner of Super- 

fluities; when Plated Hair, Golden Coroners, and —_ 

„ | al- 


the Pythian Oracle. 


Garments were rejected, and Men were taught to glo 
in Sobriety and Frugality, in Oppoſition to wantonneſs 
and ſuperfluity; and to place true honour in Simplicity 
and Modeſty, and not in Pomp and vain Curioſity; then 
it was, that the manner of Writing was quite altered, 
Hiſtory alighted from verſifying; and Philofophy, in a clear 
ſtyle, proper to inſtruct and not aſtoniſh the World, be- 
an to diſpute, and inquire after truth in Common and 
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ulgar Terms. Then it was, that Apollo caus d the Py- When, and 
thian Prieſteſs ta diſcard Verſes, uncouth words, circum- why the. . 
locutions,and obſcurity ; and taught the Oracles to ſpeak, Pythian 


as Laws do to Cities, 


have thus aſſociated together, it has come to pals, that 
whereas formerly the Vulgar conceived a more than com- 
mon ſanctity to Iye conceal'd under the veil of obſcurity, 
now Men deſire to underſtand things clearly, and eaſily, 


and begin to find fault with Oracles envelop'd with Po- 


etry, as repugnant to the underſtanding of the real mean- 
ing of them, and making the truth of the Propheſy ſuſpe- 
Red ; being muffled up in ſuch Metaphors, as ſeem no 
better than Evaſions if the Event prove contrary. Thus 
Poetry, having loſt its ancient Credit, is thought unwor- 
thy the honour of the Tripos. Yet it is not to be won- 
dred at, that the Ancients ſhould ſtand in need of Double- 
meanings, Circumlocution, and Obſcurity in their Pre- 
ditions ; ſince 'twas Potent Cities, Kings and Princes, 


rinces to their People, and Maſters Priefteſs 
to their Scholars, with an evident plainneſs and perſwa- left of Po- 
five Grace; and ever ſince that belief and perſpicuity ery, _ 


whoſe undertakings were of vaſt concern, who inquired The Reaſon 
of the Oracles ; whom it was not expedient for thoſe of :he Ora. 
who had the Charge of the Oracle to diſoblige and in- cular Ob- 
cenſe, by returning ungrateful Anſwers ; and therefore ſcurity. 


making uſe of Mortal Prophets and Agents, of whom it 
behoves him to take a more eſpecial Care, that they be 
not deſtroy'd in his Service, he does not altogether go 
about to ſuppreſs the truth, but only Eclipſes the mani- 
feſtation of it, by rendring the delivery leſs ſevere and 
ungrateful under a Poetick Umbrage ; for 'tis not conve- 
nient, that Princes ſhould preſently know, nor their Ene- 
mies be inform'd, what is by Fate decreed to their diſ- 
advantage ; and therefore, he clouds his Anſwers with 
Doubts and Ambiguities, ſo as to conceal from others the 
true meaning of them; tho' to ſuch, as conſulted the 
Oracle, and attended to the delivery, they were appa- 
rently obvious. Moſt impertinent therefore are they, 
who conſidering the preſent Alterations of things, accuſe 
and exclaim againſt the Deity , for not aſſiſting in the 


ſame manner as before ; * now, praiſed be God, there 
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is an end of all thoſe things which were the ground of | 


confulting Oracles. We now live in deep Peace ; all our 


Wars are at an end ; No Tumults, Seditions, Peſtilences, 


or Calamities, depopulate the World; and we have no- 
thing myſterious or dangerous to inquire about; but 
only ſome trifles about Marriages, Voyages, or lending 
Money; and ſhould the ſacred Miniſter make uſe of 

Verſes and Obſcurities in ſuch caſes, he would be thought 

to ſtudy cramp Expreſſions to wreſt Admiration from the 
ThePythi- Ignorant, But the Pythian Prieſteſs is naturally of a more 
an Prieft- generous diſpoſition, and therefore, when ſhe is buiſy 
eſs ſpeaks with the Deity, ſhe minds not the Commendations or 
the Truth Diſpraiſe of Men, but only the Truth;ſhe avoids all Wind- 
plainly, ings and Circles, all double Meanings and abſtruſe Ambi. 
guities, and proceeds directly to the truth; ſpeaking 
what is plain and conciſe in all her Anſwers. And tho 

ſhe has been obnoxious to ſtrict Examination, yet is ſhe 

not to be miſconſtrued without danger, nor could ever 

any Perſon to this very day convi& her of a Falſhood, 

but on the contrary ſhe has filled the Temple with Pre- 

ſents, Gifts, and Offerings, and adorned the Oracles with 
Magnificent Structures and new Buildings. T was the 
concourſe to this Oracle, that afforded growth and gran- 

dure to the Pylæum, or Senate-houſe of the Amphydctiones; 

and to what other cauſe can we attribute the fertility of 

the Galaxian Plains in Bæotia, but to their Vicinity to this 
Oracle, as being bleſſed with the neighbouring influences of 

the Deity. So that tho' there are ſome, who formerly blam'd 

the Ambiguity and Obſcurity of the Oracle; and others, 

who now find fault with its plainneſs and perſpicuity; 

et are they both alike unjuſt and fooliſh in their Paſſions, 

ecauſe not being able to paſs a ſatisfactory Judgment 

upon this Change, they find fault with the God himſelf; 

not conſidering that neither we nor they are able to com- 

rehend by rational Diſcourſe the hidden Councils and 

eſigns of the Deity. | 


„ 


Plutarch, Of the Doctrines, and Opinions of the 
Philoſophers. In Five Books. 


Book I. The Preface. 


| Bei: to Diſcourſe of Natural Philoſophy, I judge it 
The Parts neceſſary to divide the Body of Philoſophy into its 
J Philoſo- Parts, that we may know what it is we call ſo. Now all 
P. Philoſophy is divided into three Species; Natural, which 

GEW inguires 
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x]. inquires into the Being of all Creatures, and things con- 
tained in the World. 2. Ethical, or Moral, which is the 
Employment of the Mind upon the Manners of Men. And 
3. Logical, which conſiders our Speech. And ſo Theo- 
phraſtus, Ariſtotle, and all the Peripateticks, have divided 
it: for this is requiſite, that the Perfec Man, be a con- 
templator of ſuch things as have a Being, and a practiſer 
of what is decent, both in Private in a Family, and in Pub- 
lick in a Kingdom. | 

Chap. I. What is Nature? Ariſtotle ſays , Nature is the 
Principle of Motion and Reſt; All things viſible, and 
which have not a divine Original are Natural. As Earth 
Fire, Water, Air, Animals, and all things produced 
from them. None of theſe are from Eternity, but had an 
Original from ſomething, and is in a poſſibility of a Diſſo- 
lution ; and ſo Nature is the Principle of Motion and 


eſt. 
Chap. IT. What is the difference between a Principle 
and an Element? Elements are things compounded, as Elements 
Earth, Water, Fire, and Air; which are not all of the hat. 
ſame conſtitution; but à Principle hath nothing prece- 
daneous to it, out of which it is produced, having a Pre- 
exiſtence to Earth, and Water, and from which they are 
„ viz. Matter, which is without form and in- 
viſible. | 
Chap. III. Of Principles, and what they are? Thales 
the Mileſian, the Prince of Philoſophers, and Head of the Various O- 
Ionick Se&; affirm'd, that Water is the Principle from Pinions a- 
whence all things in the Univerſe ſpring, and into which Cou⁰e 
all things are reſolved ; becauſe the prolifick Seed of all fr# Prin- 
Animals is a Moiſture ; all Plants are nouriſh'd by moi- ciples of 
ſture ; yea, the Sun and Stars, which are Fire, are nou- things. 
riſhed by Exhalations, and the World was Generated from 
Water. Anaximander the Mileſian, aſſigns the Principle of 
all things to Infinity, but neither tells us what it is, nor 
who it is, nor who is the Efficient cauſe of Beings; and 
ſo is defective. Anaximenes, his fellow Citizen, affirms 
Air to be the Principle of all things, which have their 
Original from it and return again to it. He fays alſo the 
Soul is Air, and that the whole World is inveſted with Air. 
but herein he fails, that he makes Air, which is a ſimple 
Body, and has one Only form, Matter of all things, and 
aſſigns no efficient Cauſe. Anaxagoras aſſerted ſimilar Parts, 
by which he means Matter,and a Mind,to be the Originals 
of all Beings. In this he is to be commended that he 
okes Matter and an Intellectual Agent together. Archi- 
aus the Son of Apollodorus the Athenian, ſaid, That the Prin- 
elples of all things were an Infinite Air, either rarified, 
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which is Fire ; or condenſed, as Water. Theſe are the be 
Opinions of the Philoſophers of the Ionick Sect. hc 
Pythagoras the Samian, Son of Meſarchus, aſſigns the firſt be 
Pythago- Principles to be Numbers, the Symmetries he calls Har- ru 
ras's Op- mony, and Geometry he terms the Elements. To produce pl 
nion, and à Being, he enumerates Unity, and the Binary Number, co 
others a. The Efficient and formal cauſe is God, and the Material it 
bout them, Cauſe is the Viſible World. The Nature of Number, he an 
aſſerts to conſiſt in Ten, and the Virtue of Ten in the in; 
Quaternion, for 1, 2, 3, and 4 put together make Ten; wi 
and of chis Number he ſaith the Soul of Man is compoſed : 
for the Mind, Knowledge, Opinion, and Senſe, are thoſe i fer 
four that compleat the Soul, and from which all Sciences ſer 
Arts and Faculties derive themſelves. Heraclitus, and Hy- for 
paſus the Metapontine, make Fire the Origin of all Beings; ® mi 
from whence they flow, and into which they are diſſolv- kn 
ed: for of fire quenched the moſt condenſed part made MW for 
the Earth; which being made thin by fire, Water was cee 
produced; which being rarify'd into Vapours, became i bea 
Air; and at Jaſt the World ſhall be diffolved by fire at the i as 
nniverſal Conflagration. Epicurus the Son of ' Neocles the i Kn 
Epicurus Athenian, and Democritus, affirmed, that the Principles of the 
hi Judg- all Beings are Atomes, which are Bodies only perceptible i 


ment. \ to reaſon, yet Eternal, incorruptible, impenetrable and un- 
alterable ; they have figure, magnitude, and gravity, and 
moving perpetually in the empty ſpace, form all Bodies. 
Empedocles the Agragentine, affirms , That there are 4 Ele- 
ments, Fire, Air, Earth,and Water,and two Powers which 
command Nature, Concord and Diſcord. Socrates and 
Plato, ſuppoſe three Principles, God, Matter, and Idza; 
God is the Soul of the World, Matter the Subſtratum of 
Generation and Corruption, and Idza an incorporeal Eſ- 
ſence in the Mind of God. Ariſtotle conſtitutes theſe Prin- 
ciples. Entelechia, i. e. Form, Matter, and Privation. Zeno 
avers theſe to be Principles, God, and Matter; God is the 
Efficient cauſe, and Matter the receptive. Theſe are the 
Italick Philoſophers, &c. EEE a 

Chap. IV. How was the World compos'd in that Or- 
der and manner it isnow in ? The Atomes, which are infi- 
nite, by a wild and fortuitous Motion, were hurried one 
among another, and being jumbled rogether, thoſe Bo- 
dies which were greateſt ſunk into the loweſt place, and 
they that were leſſer, being ſmooth and ſlippery, were 
carried into the higheſt ; and thus Fire, Air, Earth, and 

Water, were conſtituted. | | 
Chap. V. If the Univerſe be One. The Stoicks ſay, 
The World is One, and that 'tis the Univerſe and incor- 
poreal ; but Empedocles is of Opinion, that tho' the mh 
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be One, yet tis but a ſmall part of the Univerſe. Plato 


holds, that the World is One, and that tis the Univerſe, 


| becauſe otherwiſe it could not be compleat and incor- 


ruptible ; but to this it 1s anſwer'd, The World is com- 
pleat tho it contains not all things in it; and tis not in- 


corruptible, becauſe it had a beginning. Metrodorus thinks 
it abſurd, that there ſhould be only One World in 


an infinite ſpace, and therefore he ſays, that the cauſes be- 
ing infinite, 'tis neceſſary that the World be infinite like- 
wiſe, where all cauſes do concur. 

Chap. VI. Whence Men had the Notion of God's Eſ- 


ſence and Exiſtence ? The Stoicks define the Divine Eſ- 


ſence to be an Intellectual and fiery Spirit, having no 
form, but changing it ſelf into what it pleaſes, and aſſi- 
mulating it ſelf to all things ; and that they received the 
knowledge of the Deity from the beauty of things viſible: 
for nothing beautiful could exiſt by chance, but muſt pro- 
ceed from a Cauſe that works by Art, and the World being 
beautiful in its Bulk, in the Figure and variety of Beings, 
as the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Animals, from this the 
Knowledge of God 1s conveyed to Man ; and therefore 
they, who by tradition deliver'd ro us the Knowledge and 


| - Veneration of the Gods, did it either from Nature, Fable, 


or Teſtimony of Commonwealths. 

Chap. VII. What God is ? Diagoras the Mileſian, Theodor 
rus the Cyrenæan, Euemerus the Tageatan, did unanimouſly 
deny that there were any Gods. And Calimachus the Cy- 
renæan, and Euripides the Tragedian, tho' they did not openly 
declare their ſentiments for fear of the Court of Areopa- 
gus, were of the ſame Opinion. Plato aſſerted, that God 
formed the World according to his Model, but this ſmells 
of the old Dotage. Anaxagoras avers, that Bodies did con- 
fiſt from all Eternity, but the Divine intelle& did reduce 
them to their proper orders; which ſuppoſes God to be 
the ſupreme Moderator of humane Affairs, and for that 


cauſe he formed this preſent World: when tis apparent- G%% rule: 


oF 


ly falſe, that a being of all glorious Excellencies, and not er the 
obnoxious to any Evil, but compleatly happy ſhould em- jj; 


ploy himſelf with the concerns of Men. For certainly, 
miſerable is the Being, which like a Labourer is moleſted 
in forming and governing this World. And how can it 
be ſuppoſed, that God by his Providence adminiſters hu- 


mane concerns, when ta vain Perſons proſperous things 


happen, and to great and high adverſe ? Thales ſaid, that 
the Intelligence of .the World was God. Pythagoras aſ- 


ſerted, that God is an Unity and a perfe& Good, a Mind ; The Devil 


but the Binary Number, which is infinite, is the Devil; an Evil 
which is in its own Nature Evil, and about which the Being. 
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multitude of material Beings are converſant : Socrates and 
Plata agree, that he is a mind ſeparated from all form, and 
unmixed of all matter, which hath its Original from it 
ſelf, is a ſingular ſubſiſtance, and perfectly good. Ariſto- 
tle thinks, that God hath his reſidence in the ſuperior Re. 
gions, and hath placed his Throne in the ſupream ſphere, 
and is a ſeparated form, Stiled by the Philoſophers the 
fifth Eſſence. The Szoicks affirm, that God is a Mechanical 
Fire, which ſpreads it ſelf every way to produce the 
World, and is called the World, Stars, Earth and Mind, 
in the higheſt Parts of the Univerſe. Epicurus ſays, that 
all the Gods are Ant hropomorphites, or have the ſhape of 
Men, but are perceptible only by reaſon ; their Parts be- 
ing fo ſmall and fine that they give no bodily Image. 

Chap. VIII. Of Dæmons and Heroes. Thales, Pythago- 
ras, Plato, and the Szoicks, aſſert, that Demons are Spiritual 
Eſſences; but Heroes are Souls ſeparated from the Bodies 
of good and bad Men, whoſe Nature they follow. 

Chap. IX. Concerning Matter. It is the ſubje& of Ge- 
neration, Corruption, and all other Alterations. The 
Schollars of Thales and Pythagoras, with the Stoicks, ſay tis 
changeable and convertible into all forms and ſhapes ; and 
Ariſtotle and Plato affirm, that 'tis corporeal int void of 
any form, ſpecies, figure, or quality, but apt to receive all, 
and is the Mother of all other Beings. 


Chap. X. Of Ideas. An Idea is an Incorporeal Being, 


which ſhapeing formleſs matter is the cauſe of its ex- 
iſtence. Socrates and Plato ſay, they are material Eſſences, 
which have their exiſtence only in the Mind of God. Ari- 
ſtotle meddles not with them, and the Stoicłs call them the 
conceptions of the Mind. 

Chap. XI. Of Cauſes. A cauſe is that by which any 
thing is produced, or effected, Plato ſays it is Threefold, 
Material, Efficient, (which is the mind), and final. Py- 
thagoras and Ariſtotle, judge Cauſes incorporeal Beings, un- 
leſs by accident or participation, by which they become 
corporeal; as the Szoicks aſſert all Cauſes to be, but yet de- 
ny not that there are Spirits. _ 

Chap. XII. Of Bodies. A Body is a Being that hath 


theſe 3 Dimenſions, latitude, 8 and longitude, 


or bulk; which makes a ſenſible reſiſtance, and poſſeſſeth 
a place. Plato ſays, that it hath neither weight nor levity, 
in its own place, but hath both in another's. Ariſtotle 
aſſerts the Earth to be heavy only, and Fire light, but Air 
and Water to fall under other reſpects. The Stoicks think 
Fire and Air light, and Earth and Water heavy. 

Chap. XIII. Of the leaſt things. Empedocles held, that 
there were minute Bodies of a round ſhape before the 

* N Rn; 


. of the Philoſophers. 
Elements 3 and Heraclitus ſays, they are indiviſible. 

Chap. XIV. Of Figures. A Figure is the upper cir- 
eumſcription, and boundary of a Body. The Pythagoreans 
ſay, the Bodies of the four Elements are round, except 
Fire, which being the higheſt is in the form of a Cone. 
Chap. XV. Of Colours. Colour is the Viſible quality 
of a Body, Plato ſays, they are Fires emitted from the 
Bodies; but Zeno aſſerts, that they are the firſt figurations 
of matter, and derive their diverſity in Animals from 
Place and Air. | | | | 1 

Chap. XVI. Of the Diviſion of Bodies. The Schollars 
of Thales and Pythagoras grant, that Bodies are paſſible and 
diviſible into infinity; except Atoms, which can't be ſo 
divided. Ariſtotle held, that all Bodies are potentially, 
but not actually diviſible into infinity. 

Chap. XVII. Of the mixture of Bodies. The Ancient 
Philoſophers ſaid, that the mixture of the Elements pro- 
ceeded from the alteration of qualities. Plato held, Fire 
and Water mutable one into another, but Earth into 

none. , | 
Chap. XVIII. Of a Vacuum. All the Natural Philo- 
ſophers from Thales to Plato rejected a Vacuum; bur the 
Stoicks held, that within the compaſs of the World is no 
Vacuum, but beyond it the Vacuum is infinite ; ſo did 
Ari ſtotle. 5 | 

Chap. XIX. Of Place. Plato defined Place, the recep- 
ticle of Forms and Being; Ariſtotle ſays, tis the ſuperfi- 
cies of the circumambient Body, contiguous to that 
which it doth encompaſs. The Stoicks, that *tis that 
which is poſſeſſed by a Body. | 

Chap. XX. Of Time. Plato ſays, that the motion of the 
Heavens is time, and had its beginning from an intelli- 
gence. Others think time had no beginning. 

Chap. XXI. Of Motion. Plato and Pythagoras held, that 
Motion is an alteration in matter. 4rifotle calls it che 
Actual Operation of that which is moved. Epicurus 
ſerts two ſorts of Motion, perpendicular and oblique. 
Heraclitus denies, that there is any quiet in Nature; fdr 
that's the State of the Dead. | | 

Chap. XXII. Of Generation and Corruption. Parme- 
nides, Meliſſus and Zeno, hold there is no ſuch thing, be- 
cauſe the Univerſe is unmoveable. Empedocles, Epicurus and 
others hold, that they are not made by alteration of qua- 
lities, but disjun&ion, or coalition of their Particles; but 
Pythagoras, and thoſe that grant that matter is ſubje& to 
mutation, ſay, they are the alteration of the Elements. 

Chap. XXIII. Of Neceſſity. Thales ſaid, Neceſſity is 


Omnipotent and Governs all things. Parmenides and De- 
6 6a | "OY 8 | mocritus 
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moeritus held, that all things in the World are neceſſarily, 
and that neceſlity is called Fate and Providence; but Plato 
diſtinguiſhes, and refers ſome things to Providence, and 
others to Neceſſity. Empedocles makes Neceſlity that cauſe 
which employs Principles and Elements. 

Chap. XXIV. Of Deſtiny or Fate. Heraclitus makes Fate 
and Neceſſity to be the ſame thing. The Stoicks and Plato 
fay, that Neceſlity is a cauſe Invincible and Violent; but 
Fate is a complication of cauſes mixed with our choice ; 
or the Eternal Reaſon and Law of the Nature of every 
Being. Chryſippus aſſerts it a Spiritual faculty, which in due 
order doth manage and rule the Univerſe. | 
Chap. XXV. Of Fortune. Plato ſays, it is a cauſe which 
is accidental, or that whereby things proceed from the 
Election and Council of Man. But 4r:ſtotle ſays, there is a 
great deal of difference, betwixt that which flows from 
the free Will of Man, and that which falls out by blind 


fortune ; for what is arbitrarily, is not fortuitouſly ; and 


what is by chance in rational beings, is irrational. 


Book II. Containing a Diſcourſe of what is produ- : 


ced by the Elements. 


Chap. I. O F the World. Pythagoras called the World 
firſt NU, 7. e. the Embracer of all 
things, and Keows from the Order and Beauty of it. 
Thales and his Followers held the, World to be one, but 
Demoeritus, Epicurus and Metrodorus affirm, that there are in- 
finite Worlds in an infinite ſpace : Empedocles ſays, the Cir- 
cle of the Sun circumſcribes the World, Diogeres and the 
Stoicks ſay, that the Univerſe 1s infinite, but the World 
Chap. II. Of the Figure of the World. The Stocks 
ſay, that it is Spherical: but others Conical, and Oval: and 
Epicurns affirms it may be either. 
Chap. III. Whether the World be a Living Creature? 
Democritus, Epicurus, and the Atomiſts deny it, or that it is 


governed by Providence; but by Nature, which is void of 


Reaſon: All other Philoſophers affirm, the World is an 
Animal, and governed by Reaſon and Providence : except 
Ariſtotle, who aſſerts it only of the Heavenly Bodies and 
N ſaying, that the Order of the Earthly Bodies is 

caſual. 5 | | | . 
Chap. IV. Whether the World is eternal and incor- 
ruptible? Pythagoras and Plato hold, that the ä 3 
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framed by God, and being corporeal and ſubject te 
Senſe, is obnoxious to deſtruction; but ſhall never periſh, 
being preſerved by the Providence. of God. Epicurus 
held, that it had a beginning, and ſhall have an end: Zeno- 
phanes ſays, the World never had a beginning, but is eter- 
nal and incorruptible : but Ariſtotle affirms, that the ſublu- 
nary World is ſubject to decay. | 

Chap. V. From which Element did God make the 
World ? The Natural 3 affirm, that the Ori- 
ginal of the World was from the Earth, which is the Cen- 
tre. Pythagoras from the Fire, and the fifth Element: but 
Plato held, that the Viſible World was formed after the 
Exemplar of the Intellectual World, that the Soul of it 
was firſt produced, and then the Corporeal Figure, 1. Fire 
and Earth, 2. Air and Water. | 

Chap. VI. What is the Order of the World ? Plate 
held, that Fire takes the firſt place in the World; the ſe- 
cond, the ther; then the Air; after that the Water; and 
in the laſt place the Earth. Ariſtotle ſets the Æther above 
Fire, and aſſigns a circular motion to the Czleſtial Bodies, 
and to light Bodies aſcent, and to heavy deſcent. 

Chap. VII. Of the ſpace beyond the World, whether it 
be a Vacuum? Pythagoras and the Stoicks hold, that there 
is a Vacuum beyond the World, into which by a confla- 
gration it ſhall be diſſolved ; but Plato denies a Vacuum. 

Chap. VIII. What is the Nature of the Heavens ? 
 Anaximenes ſays, that the Heavens are Earthly. Empedocles, 
that they are ſolid as Chryſtal, being compoſed of Air, 
and compacted by Fire; or as Ariſtotle, by extream Heat 

and Cold. | | 

Chap. IX. Of the Circles of the Heavens, how many 
they are ? Thales, Pythagoras, and his Followers divide the 
Globe into ive Circles or Zones, The Arctick Circle, the 
Summer Tropick, the Meridian, the Winter Tropick, and Antar- 
ctick. The Zodiack is under the three middle ones, and 
touches them obliquely. 


£ 


Chap. X. What is the Eſſence of the Stars, and of what 
are they made? Thales ſays they are Earthly Globes ſet on 
Fire. Plato ſays, they are of a Fiery Nature, but have a 
3 like Glue. Zenophanes holds; they are inflamed 
ouds. Eee 
Chap. XI. What is the Figure, order, and motion of the- 
Stars? And from whence have they their Light? The 
Stoicks hold their Figure to be circular, and Cleanthes Coni- 
cal; Zenocrates affirms all. the Stars are moved in the ſame 
Superficies ; but the other Szoicks ſay, ſome are higher, and 
others lower. Democritus holds, that the fixed Stars are 


higheſt, and after them the Planets ; which Plato Pg in 
1 this 
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this Order, 1. Saturn, 2. Jupiter, 3. Mars, 4. Venus, 5. Mer. 
cury, 6. the Sun, and 7. the Moon, But Plato puts the Sun in 
the Centre, and Anaximander and Crates in the higheſt 


= : Anaxagoras and Democritus, and Cleant hes ſay, all the 


tars have their motion from Eaſt to Weſt ; but Alemæon 
and the Mathematicians hold, that the Planets move con- 
trary to the fixed Stars from Weſt to Eaſt. Merrodorus ſays, 
that all the fixed Stars derive all their light from the Sun ; 
but Heraclitus and the Szoicks affirm, that the Stars are nou- 
riſhed by Earthly Exhalations. 

Chap. XII. What is the cauſe of Summer and Winter ? 
Plato aſſerts, that they proceed from the riſing and ſetting 
of the Sun, Moon and fixed Stars; but Ananimenes holds, 
that they are wholly performed by the Sun. 

Chap. XIII. Of the Effence, bigneſs, and ſhape of the 
Sun. Plato ſays, that it is an abundance of Fire ; and the 
Stoicks call it an Intelligent flame: Philolaus ſays, tis a 
Chriſtal Body receiving its ſplendor from the Fire of the 
World, and refle&ing its light upon us. Anaximander ſays, 
the Sun is eight and twenty times as big as the Earth; 


but Epicurus ſays, tis of the bigneſs it appears, or perhaps 
. a little bigger or leſs. 


The Stoicks aſſert it to be round, as 
the World is. | 
Chap. XIV. Of the Eclipſe of the Sun. Thales firſt af- 
firmed, that it was cauſed by the Moon's running in a 
perpendicular Line under it, as is evident by Perſpective 


_ Glaſſes, for the Moon is in its own Nature terreſtrial : Ze- 


nophanes ſays, 'tis Eclipſed, when 'tis extinguiſhed by 
condenſed Clouds covering its orb. He mentions an Ec- 
lipſe for a whole Month, and another which turned the 
Day into Night; He alſo aſſerts many Suns in different 


Climates. 


Chap. XV. Of the Eſſence, magnitude, figure, and light 
of the Moon. Zenophanes ſays, tis a condenſed Cloud: 
The Stoicks, that 'tis mixed with Fire and Air. Anaxago- 
ras and Democritus hold, that it is a ſolid, condenſed and 


fiery Body, in which there are Countreys, Mountains and 


Valleys. And Heraclitus ſays, tis Earth covered with a 


bright Cloud. Anaximander affirms, it is nineteen times as 
big as the Earth; and the Stoicks, that tis as big as the Sun, 


and that tis ſpherical. Her light, Anaximander ſays, is 


from her ſelf, but is ſlender and faint; but Thales and his 


Followers aſſert, that it is borrowed from the Sun ; but 
Heraclitus from moiſt Exhalations. 

Chap. XVI. Of the Eclipſe of the Moon. Some of 
the Pythagoreans aſſert, that its ſplendor ariſes from the 
Earth, and its obſtruction from its oppoſition. _— 
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fotle, and all the Mathematicians hold, that the — 
with which the Moon is every Month affected, ariſe 
from the more reſplendent Beams of the Sun; and the 
Moon is Eclipſed, when ſhe falls upon the ſhadow of the 
Earth interpoſing between her and the Sun, and inter- 
cepting the Light. | 

Chap. XVII. Why the Moon appears Earthly, and how 
far it is diſtant from the Sun? The Pythagoreans aſſert, 
that it appears ſo, becauſe it is Earthly as our Earth is, and 
has Animals and Plants in it of a greater magnitude than 
ours. Anaxagoras ſays, that the mixture of things Earthly 
and Cold, is of a Counterfeit afpe&. Empedocles ſays, 
her diſtance from the Sun is as much again as from the 
Earth; and the Mathemaricians ſay tis eighteen times 
as much. Eratoſthenes aſſerts, that the Sun is diſtant from 
= Earth, ſeven hundred and eighty thouſand fur- 
longs. : 
ap. XVIII. Of the Years, and how much makes up 
the great Year of every Planet? The Year of Saturn is 
compleated in a Circulation of 30 Years ; Jupiter of 
twelve, Mars of two, the Sun of one: And the Moon of 30 
Days. As to the great Year, ſome make it to conſiſt of 
- Solar Years, others of 19, others of 59, and Heraclitas 
of 18000. | 


Book III. Concerning Meteors. 


Chap. I. O E the Galaxy or milky way. Tis a Cloudy 
| Circle appearing in the Air, called ſo from 
its whiteneſs. The Pythagoreans ſay, twas the firſt courſe 
of the Sun; Democritus, that tis a ſplendor ariſing from 
the coalition of many ſmall Bodies, which enlighten one 
another: Ariſtotle, that tis an inflammation of dry Exha- 
lations : And Poſſidonius, that tis a Combination of Fire. 
Chap. II. Of Comets, ſhooting Fires, and Beams. De- 
mocritus ſays, that two or more Stars being in conjunction, 
by their united light make a Comet. Ariſtotle holds, that 
they are a fiery Coalition of dry Exhalations; Strato, that 


*tis the light of a Star darting thro' a thick Cloud that 


hath inveſted ir. Thoſe Meteors call'd Pillars and Beams, 
fays Heraclides, are lofty Clouds inflam'd by a ſublime fire, 
and differ according to their various configurations. | 

Chap. TH. Of Thunder, Lightning, Hurricans, and 
Whirlwinds. Anaximander affirms, That the Wind be- 
ing by condenſed Clouds incloſed, and breaking * * o- 
7 ry | ently, 
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Jently, makes the noiſe call'd Thunder; and being inflam'd 


by the Sun gives the flaſhes call'd Lightning. The more it 
embodied Fire becomes a Whirlwind, and the Cloudi- 0¹ 
neſs an Hurricane. Ariſtotle affirms, that all of them pro- ca 
ceed from dry Exhalations. 5 Its 


Chap. IV. Of Clouds, Rain, Snow, and Hail. Anaxi- 


menes holds, That Clouds are Air very mnch condenſed, gl 
and being preſs'd pour out Rain, which freezing in the 
f fall, becomes Snow or Hail. Epicurus, that Clouds are the 
1 Vapours. | . fre 
a hap. V. Of the Rainbow. It has no proper Subſiſtance W1 
| but only in appearance, and is a moiſt Exhalation convert- an 
ed into a Cloud, and in a ſhort ſpace is diſſolv'd into ſmall wh 
drops, the Sun declining toward the Weſt, and the Eye the 
| being directed to thoſe drops receives a reflection, by of 
ö which the Bow is form'd in various colours, the light not Sele 
being able to penetrate, as Anaximenes ſays, beyond the Ear 
; Superficies. Metrodorus ſays, the Sun caſting it's ſplendor cau 
; on a Cloud gives it a purple and light red colour. And fo the 
; are Parrhelia, or Mock-Suns, formed. | 
d Chap. VI. Of Winds. Anaximander held, that the Wind J 


is a fluid Air, put in motion by the Sun, which melts the 
moiſt and ſubtle parts of it. Metrodorus ſays, they are moiſt 
Vapours heated by the Sun. The Etæſian Winds begin a- Cha 
bout the riſing of the Little Dog.: ſtar. * 
Chap. VII. Of the Nature, Bigneſs, Figure, and Po- Wir 
ſition of the Earth. Thales and his Followers ſay, the 
Earth is but One and limited. Merrodorus aſſerts, that the 
Earth is the mere Sediment and dregs of Water, as the in MN 
Sun is of the Air. The Stoicks hold the Earth to be Glo- Demo 
bular, and affirm that it is the center of the Univerſe, and 
inhabited by the Ant i podes. ©, 
Chap. VIII. Of the Motion of the Earth, and Earth- Ing a 
quakes. Moſt of the Philoſophers ſay, that the Earth the v 
remains fix d in the ſame place. Philslaus the Pythagorean i 
aſſerts, that it is moved about the Element of fire in an 
Oblique Circle. Heraclides of Pontus, and Elephantus the 
Pythagorean, aſſign a Motion to the Earth not progreſſiye 
but upon its own Axis. Thales and Democritus aſſign the 
_ Cauſe of Earthquakes to Water. The Stoicks ſay, that it 
is a moiſt Vapour contained in the Earth, and making an 
irruption into the Air, and (as Anaxagoras ſays) meeting 
with a thick Superficies is not able to force its way, and 
ſo ſhakes the incloſing Earth with trembling. Ariſtotle 
holds that a cold Vapour encompaſling the Earth, hinders 
the eruption of the hot and light Vapours, which endea- 
- vouring to make their paſſageyforcibly, ſhake it. l 
4 ap. 
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Chap. IX. Of the Sea, how it was made, and whence 
it became Salt. Anaximander fays, that the greateſt part 
of the Water being exhaled by the Sun the reſidue be- 
came Salt. Metrodorus affirms, that the Earth by reaſon of 
its thickneſs being ſtrain'd thro' the Sea, what was left of 
the Earth made the Sea falt; and the Schools of Plato 
give much the ſame Account. | | | 

Chap. X. Of the Tides, and Ebbing and Flowing of 
the Sea. Ariſtotle and Heraclitus hold, that they proceed 
from the Sun : which raiſes the Winds, and they falling 
with Violence upon the Atlantick Sea, preſs the Waters 
and ſwell them, by which means the Sea flows ; and 
when that impreſſion ceaſes the Sea retracts, which is 
the Ebb. Pytheus the Maſſilian, affirms, that the fullneſs 
of the Moon gives the Flow, and the Wane the Ebb. 
Seleucus the Mathematician attributes a Motion to the 
Earth, which being repell'd by the Moon in its courſe, 


cauſes a vehement Wind to be raiſed, which ruſhing on 
the Atlantick moves the Sea. | 


Book IV. Of the Particular Parts of the World. 


Chap. I. O the Overflowing of the Nile. Thales im- 
N putes it to the Eteſian or ſtrong Northern 
Winds that blow againſt Ægypt at the Mouth of that Ri- 
ver, and obſtruct its paſſage into the Sea: Anaxagoras is 
of Opinion that the Snows of Æthiopia, which are frozen 
in Winter, melting in Summer, make the Inundation. 
Democritus adds, that the Eteſian Winds contribute to it. 
Ephorus thinks, that in Summer all Ægypt ſweats it ſelf in- 
to Water. Herodotus ſays, that in the Summer the Sun be- 
ing at a greater diſtance than in Winter, exhales leſs of 
the Waters of Nile, and ſo cauſes the Flow. Eudoxus im- 
putes it to the Rains, that fall in the Countries under 


| the Southern T ropick, the Sun being gone far North» 


ward. 


| Chap. II. Of the Soul. Thales ſays 'tis a Being always 


in motion, and moves it ſelf. Plato aſſerts that it is an 


Intellectual Subſtance moving it ſelf. Ariſtotle ſays, Tis 
the chief Perfection of an Organical Body, enliven'd by 
its own Virtue. 

Chap. III. What is the Nature of the Soul? All the 
beforementioned Philoſophers hold, that the Soul is in- 
corporeal, and an intelligent Subſtance ; in perpetual Mo- 
tion, having a Power for Organical Actions. But Anaxa- 
goras's Scholars ſay, tis a Body of an aiery Nature; and 
Democritus adds, of a fiery. 

Chap. 
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Chap. IV. Of the Parts of the Soul. Pythagoras and 
Plato divide it into two parts, the Rational, and Irratio. 
nal; which they alſo divide into the Concupiſcible and 
Iraſcible Faculties. Democritus, and Epicurus, agree to the 
ſame diviſion. 

Chap. V. Of the Seat of the Soul. Plato and Democritus 
hold, that it reſides in the whole Head, but Hieroph:lus 
holds that tis in the Sinus of the Brain. Parmenides and 
Epicurus make its ſeat in the Breaſt, the Stoicks in the 
Heart, and Empedocles in the Maſs of Blood. Pythagoras 
aſſerts, that the Animal part of the Soul reſides in the 
Heart, and the Intellectual in the Head. 

Chap. VI. Of the Motion, and Immortality of the Soul. 
Plato ſays, that 'tis in perpetual Motion, yet not Local. 
Pythagoras and Plato affirm the Soul to be Immortal, for 
when it leaves the Body, it goes to the Soul of the World, 
which is of the ſame Nature with it. The Stoicks ſay, it 
goes to the coaugmentation of Earthly things, if unlear- 
ned and ignorant; but to the Element of Fire if learned 
and wiſe. Epicurus and Democritus aſſert the Soul to be 
mortal, and to periſh with the Body. Plato and Pyt ha- 


goras hold, that that Part of the Soul which is ratio- 


— is eternal, as being from God; but the irrational Part 
3 ä 

Chap. VII. Of the Senſes, and ſenſible Objects. The 

Stoicks deſine the Senſe to be the apprehenſion of the Or- 

an, and by it they mean the habit, power, operation, and 

ancy which is moved by the Organ. Again they ſay, 
that the Senſes are intelligent Spirits, ſent by the Mind 
into the Organs. Plato ſays, That Senſe is that commerce 
which the Soul and Body have with things exterior, the 
power is from the Soul, and the Organ from the Body. 
Leucippus and Democritus hold, that all ſenſe ariſes from 
external Species. 

Chap. VIII. Whether the Senſes and Imaginations be 
true? The Stoicks affirm the ſenſes to be true, but the 
fancy to be ſometimes falſe and ſometimes true. Epicurus 
holds, that every thing, which either the ſenſe or fancy 
repreſent to us, is true; but that Opinions, which ariſe 
from them, are ſometimes true and ſometimes falſe. 

Chap. IX. How many Senſes are there, and how Con- 
ceptions and Reaſon is formed? The Stoicks aſſign but 5 
Senſes, Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting and Touching. A.- 
riſtotle mentions a common ſenſe, into which the Species 
of all things are admitted, and which judges of all com- 
pounded Species. The Stoicks affirm, that every Man 
hath a Soul from his Birth, which being like a ſheer of 


white Paper, he commits all Notions to it, That the firſt 
| | Notions 


of the Philoſophers. 


Notions proceed from Senſe, which we call Experience ; 
and others from Diſcipline, Learning, and Induſtry,which 
we call Perceptions: Reaſon, from which we are call'd 
Rational Creatures, is compleated by our firſt conceptions, 
and the Productions of it are Notions. — 
Chap. X. What is the difference between Fancy, the 
thing Fancied, a Phantaſtical thing, and a Phantaſm ? 
Chryſippus ſay$ they differ thus, Fancy is the impreſſion 
made upon the Soul, diſcovering the thing that made it ; 
The thing fancied, is the Obje& that moves the Fancy; 
A Phantaſtical thing is a delulive impreſſion on the Soul; 
and a Phantaſm is the thing we are drawn to, by follow- 
ing the vain impreſſion ; which happens in Mad and Me- 
lancholy Perſons. 
Chap. XI. Of the Sight, and how we ſee? Democritus 
and Epicurus think, that fight is caus'd by the intromiſſion 
of Images; others ſay, it is by the reflection of the Rays 
emitted from the Eyes to the Object. Empedocles mixes 
| the Rays with the Images. Hipparchus imputes it only to 
the Rays proceeding from the Eyes. Plato ſays, tis a mix- 
| ture of the Light emitted from the Eyes, and of that 
| which proceeds from the Object, meeting in a fitly diſ- 


2 


1 poſed Air. . | 
Chap. XII. Concerning the Images in a Looking-Glaſs : 
 [F Zmpedocles ſays, That they are certain Effluvia fixing up- 
3 on the the ſurface of the Glaſs, and perfected by the fiery 
„ | quality of the Glaſs. Democritus and Epicurus hold that they 
4 flow from our Eyes to the Glaſs, and are by it reflected 
e back again upon us. Pythagoras's Schollars affirm, that 
35 _ are the refraction of the ſight extended to the 
Ulals. | | EZ 
C + Chap. XIII. Of the Hearing. Empedocles ſays, tis cauſed 
by the falling of the Air upon the Cochlea, which hangs 
„e within the Ear like a Bell. Alemæon holds, that it is made 
nc by a Vacuity in the Ear, for every vacum ſounds. Dio- 
„ Lees ſays, that tis by the motion of the air in the Ear 
oy | ſtirred by the Voice, which affects the Soul. 
fe . Chap. XIV. Of Smelling. Alemæon ſays, that Smel- 
ling is cauſed by reſpiration , which draws in Odours 
a * affect the Soul. Empedocles, that it is from the 
Lungs. | 
+ Chap. XV. Of the Taſte. Alemæon aſſerts, that ſa- 


ies ours are diſtinguiſh'd by the moiſtneſs and ſoftneſs of 

| the Tongue; and Diogenes adds, and by certain Veins con- 

vey' d to the Soul. | 

| Chap. XVI. Of the Voice. Plato fays, tis an Articu- 

late Sound declaring what hor ng The Stoicks ſay, 
| 2 tis 
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tis an undulation of the Air, moved in circles: to the 
Ear. Anaxagoras affirms it to be a Motion of the Air 
made by the breath ſtriking upon the Ear, after the ſame 
manner that an Eccho is 'produced. - © 
Chap. XVII. How the Soul is made ſenſible, and what 
is the chief part of it? The Stoicks affirm that the chief 
part of the Soul is Reaſon," which forms our Notions, 
aſſents, perceptions, and election; and fro it it exerts 
it ſelf by 7 Parts, viz. the 5. Senſes, Voice, and Seed, 
ſending out a ſpiritual Operation to them all. 
Chap. XVII. Of Reſpiration, or Breathing. Empedocles 
ſays, that Infants at their Birth ejecting their Natural 
moiſture, the external Air gains an entrance into the ga- 
ing Veſſels, and ſo makes reſpiration. Herophilus attri- 
utes to thoſe Bodies that have Nerves /Arteries and 
Muſcles, a moving faculty, and the Lungs are affected 
with a Natural deſire of enlarging and contracting them. 
ſelves, whence ariſeth an Operation in them of drawing 
in the Air and throwing it out again. 
Chap. XVIII. Of the Bodily: Paſſions, and whether 
the Soul doth ſympathize in the Griefs of the Body ? The 
Stoicks aſſert that the Paſhons reſide in the places affe. 
Qed, but the ſenſes in the Soul, which (as Epicuras ſays) 
is ſubje& to no Paſſion: - But Strato affirms, that the Paſ- 
ſions and Senſes are in the Rational part of the Soul, and 
are moved there. „el © it 603 oi 


Book V. 


Chap. I. ()*© Divination. Plato, and the Stoicks, 1n- 
8 25 troduce Divination by Enthuſiaſm, accor- 
ding to the Divine Nature of the Soul; or by Dreams. 
Xenophanes, and Epicurus, deny all Divination, and Pytha. 
goras that ſort only which is by Sacrifices. ' Ariſtorle and 
Diccarchus ſay, there is no other Divination-but by En- 
thuſiaſm and Dreams; for tho“ they deny the immortality 
of the Soul, yet they ſuppoſe it capable of ſome Divine 
Afflation. 25 „ nne YE ad of 
Chap. II. Whence Dreams do ariſe ? Democritus ſays, 
that Dreams ariſe from the impreſſion of Images in the 
Mind. Serato aſſerts, that the irrational part of the Sou! 
being more quick and perceptive, is ſtirred up by the 
rational.  Herophilus affirms, that Dreams cauſed by Di- 
vine inſtinct are neceſſary ; but thoſe that proceed from 
Nature, or our Conſtitution, ariſe from the Ideas of the 


Soul. | OY a 
- Chap. III. What is the Nature of the Seed of Generi- 
| ration 


ul 


„f the Philoſophers. 
ration, and whether it be a Body? Ariſtotle ſays, that Seed 


is a moving Principle able to produce a being like that. 


from whence it comes. Pythagoras affirms it to be the froth 
of the beſt Blood. Plato, that it is an Efflux of the Mar- 
row of the Back. Epicurus holds that it is an Eflux from 
the Body and Soul. And Democritus, that it proceeds from 
all the principal Parts of the Body. Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Ariſtotle hold, that the Operation is incorporeal, but the 
Matter bodily. 21 77 

Chap. IV. Whether Women emit Seed? Pythagoras, 
Epicurus, and Democritus hold, that Women do ſend forth 
Seed ; which Ariſtotle, Plato, and Hippo alſo: grant; but 
affirm, that it contributes nothing to Generation. 

Chap. V. How Conceptions are made, and Males and 
Females generated? Ariſtotle ſays, that Conception is made 
by the drawing together of the Womb after Womens 
—— Purgations, which bring to it ſome part of the 
beſt Blood from all parts of the Body. Empedocles ſays, 
that a Male or Female is produced by heat or cold. Anaxa- 
goras and Parmenides ſay, that Males are to be gotten when 
the Man caſts his Seed from his right ſide into the right 
fide of the Womb, or from his lefr:fide into the left fide 
of the Womb; but Females by the contrary. Hipponax, 
if the Seed excel, the Male ; if the Nouriſhment, the Fe- 
male, 1s gotten. | | ; 

Chap. VI. How Monſters are generated ? Empedocles 
fays, 'tis from the abundance or defe& of Matter, or the 
lapſe of the Seed into an improper receptacle. Strato 
ſays it comes from the addition or windineſs of the Seed. 
1 ſome Phyſicians hold it is from the windineſs of the 

atrix. | 

Chap. VII. Why doth frequent Copulation hinder con- 
ception ? Diocles the Phyſician holds, that through too 


much uſe of Copulation ſome Women eje& no Seed, or 


leſs than is fit, or ſuch as has no generative faculty in it. 
Chap. VIII. How comes it to paſs that Twins, or three 
Children are born together ? Empedocles affirms, that it is 
from the ſuperabundance, and diviſion of the Seed. Bur 
Aſclepiades, that it is from the excellent quality of it, as 
many ſtalks proceed from the ſame grain. Eraſiſtratus ſays, 


_that'tis from the cleanneſs of the Womb. And the Stoicks 


affirm that it ariſes from the various receptacles of the 
Womb into which the Seed falls. | 

Chap. IX. Whence ariſeth the ſimilitude of Children 
to their Parents? Empedocles aſſerts, that it proceeds from 
the prevalency of the Seed. And the Stoicks explain it 
thus, Women have a concurrent emiſſion of Seed, if the 
Woman's have the Predominancy, then the Child re- 
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ſembles the Mother; if the Maſculine , the Father 


Chap. X. Whence is it that Children are ſometimes like 
other Men, and not their Parents? The Phyſicians hold, 


that it is by chance, by the cooling of the ſeed of Gene- 


ration; But Empedocles ſays, that Infants are form'd in the 
Womb by the fancy of the Mother; for Women being ena. 
mour'd with Pictures and Statues have brought forth Chil. 
dren like them. The Stoicks aſſert, that tis by Sympathy, 
Chap. XI. Whence proceeds Barrenneſs in Women, and 


Impotency in Men. Womens Barrenneſs, as —— 


hold, proceeds from the Womb being contracted or en- 


larg'd too much, callous or fleſhy, languid, diſeaſed, or 


diſtorted. And Man's impotency, from the weakneſs of 


the Emiſſive Power, or ſmallneſs of Seed, or ungenerative 


faculty in the Seed. The Stoicks affirm it to be from the 
contrariant diſpoſitions of the Male and Female, which 
after ſeparation many times have Children. | 

Chap. XII. Why Mules are barren ? Empedocles ſays, 


the Womb is ſo depreſs'd and narrow as not to receive 
the Seed of the Male. And Alemæon adds, that the Seed of 


the Male is fo thin, that it chills before reception. 
Chap. XIII. Whether an Infant in the Mother's Belly 
is an Animal, and how is it nouriſhed ? Plato aſſerts tis 


an Animal, becauſe Motion and Aliment are imparted to 


it. But the Stoicks deny it to be an Animal, yet hold it 
to be a part of the Mother, as the Fruit of the Tree. 
Democritus and Epicurus affirm, that Infants receive Nou- 
| Fs in the Womb. 

The Stoicks hold, that they are nouriſh'd by the Secun- 
dine or Navel. But Alemæon holds, that they receive Ali- 
ment through every part of their Body, as a ſponge Sucks 
up Water. i g | | 
Chap. XIV. What part of the Body is firſt formed in 
the Womb? The Stoicks hold, that the whole Embryo is 
formed together ; but Ariſtotle ſays, the Loyns are made 
firſt, and Alemæon the head, and the Phyſicians the Heart. 
Chap. XV. How comes it to paſs, .that Infants born in 
the ſeventh Month live, but not in the eighth? Polypw 
aſſerteth, that 182 Days and an half do ſuffice for the bring- 
ing forth of a living Child, i. e. ſix Months, in which time 
the Sun runs from one Tropick to another, and ſome 
overplus Days which is part of the ſeventh ; but thoſe 
Children which are born in the 8th Month cannot live, 
becauſe the Navel which is the cauſe of nouriſhment be- 
ing affected with pain, is the reaſon that the Infant fhall 
languiſh and have an Anophy. The Mathematicians ſay, 
that the eighth Month is an Enemy to every Birth, be- 
cauſe it falls upon thoſe ſigns of the Zodiack 1— 
. e . | nemies 
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Enemies to Generation, but thoſe of the feventh Month 


are Friends and kind to it, and ſo all then born ſhall live. 

Chap. XVI. Of the Generation of Animals, how they 
are begotten, and whether they are corruptible ? Thoſe 
who hold that the World had a beginning, aſſert, that 
Animals are generated and corrupted. Anaximander ſays, 
that the firſt Animals were generated of moiſture, and 
were ſhort-lived. | A 

Chap. XVII. How many ſorts of Animals there be, 
and whether they are ſenſible and rational? Ariſtotle 
makes 4 ſorts of Animals, Terreſtrial, Aquatick, Aiery, 
and Heavenly ; theſe laſt dwell in the Heavenly orbs, and 
are rational and immortal. Anaxagoras holds, that all 
Animals have thar reaſon which is operative, but not 
that which 1s paſſionate, which is the — of the 
mind. Plato affirms, that the Souls of Brutes are rational, 
— wanting a diſcourſive faculty, they do not appear to 
be ſo. | | | 

Chap. XVIII. In what time are Animals formed in the 
Womb? Empedocles ſays, that the Joynts of a Man be- 
gins to be formed on the 36th Day, and are perfected af- 
ter the 49th. Aſclepiades affirms, that the Male Embryo 
begins to be formed on the 26th Day, and is compleated 
on the 5oth; but Females begin at the end of two Months, 
and are not perfected till the fourth. 

Chap. XIX. Of what Elements are Man's Members 
Compoſed ? Empedocles ſays, the fleſh is a mixture of the 
4 Elements, Earth and Fire make the Veins, Air the Nails, 
and Earth and Water the Bones. | 

Chap. XX. What is the cauſe of Sleep and Death? Al- 
mæon ſays, that ſleep is cauſed, when the Blood retreats in- 


to the confluent Veins, and when it diffuſes it ſelf then 


we awake ; but when the Blood totally retires, then we 
dye. Empedocles affirms, that ſleep is cauſed by a moderate 
cooling of the Blood, but Death by a total. The Stoicks 
hold, that fleep ariſeth from the relaxation of the ſenſi- 
tive Spirits, and Death from a toral remiſſion of them. 
Chap. XXI. When is a Man perfect? Men begin their 
erfection after 14 Years old, when they are capable of 
earning and Diſcipline, | 
Chap. XXII. Whether Sleep and Death belong to the 
Soul, or Body ? Ariſtotle is of Opinion, that the Soul and 
Body both ſleep, but the Body only dyes ; for the Soul is 
immortal. Anaxegoras aſſerts, that ſleep makes the Opera- 
tion of the Body to ceaſe, but affects not the Soul; and 
Death is the ſeparation of the Soul and Body. Empedocles 
holds, that ſleep is a ſmall ſeparation of the fiery qualities 
of which Man is compoſed, and Death is a total exſtincti- 
on of them. | P 4 Chap. 
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Chap. XXIII. Whether Plants grow, and are Animals? fe 
Plato and Empedocles ſay, that Plants have a Soul and are fi 
Animals. Ariſtotle. grants that they live, but denies that d 
they are Animals; becauſe they are not affected with Ap. = 
petite, Senſe and Reaſon : And from hence the Srzoicks U 
and Epicureans conclude, they have no Soul, but are for- h 
tuitouſly. | | | de 

Chap. XXIV. Concerning the nouriſhment and growth in 
of Animals? Empedocles ſays, they are nouriſhed by a ar 
Food ſuitable to their Natures, and augmented by Hear. ri 

Chap. XXV. Whence come Appetites, and Pleaſures ha 
in Animals? Empedocles ſays, that the Appetites in living di 

Creatures proceed from the defect of the Elements of bi 
which they are compounded, and their pleaſures from th 
moiſture. 755 ſu 

Chap. XVI. What is the cauſe of a Fever? Eraſiſtratus ſer 
defines it a quick motion of the Blood, falling upon thoſe Wi 

Veſſels in which the Spirits are; and being there in an th: 
extraordinary heat, fires the whole Body. a ] 

Chap. XVII. Of Health, Sickneſs, and Old Age. Alc- thi 
mæon holds, that the preſerver of Health is a juſt propor- ſta 
tion of heat, moiſture and dryneſs, bitterneſs and ſweet- 

neſs, and other qualities ; and that the over-ruling of any ** 
one of theſe is the cauſe of Diſeaſes. Eraſiſtratus affirms, 

that Sickneſs is cauſed by over- eating and bad digeſtion, Pli 

and Health by moderation and order. The Stoicks hold, 

that want of heat brings old Age, and where that abounds 

Men live long. TO Anke, 

| 975 Que. 

A Breviate of a Diſcourſe, proving that the Stoicks 
ſpeak greater Improbabilities than the Poets. BY 
| n bani 

* is blamed for feigning Cæneus to have a Body Yes, 

impenetrable by Steel, and without pain or grief; that 
py the Stoicłs Lapitha, as if he were made of Rocks, tho. ver | 

e be not free from Wounds, Pain, or Diſeaſes, 1s neve 
fearleſs and inſenſible of pain under the greateſt agonies danc 

The Sto- and tortures. Pindar's Cæneus, tho' ſmitten, is not wound- bid! 
icks abſur- ed; but the Stoicks Wiſeman is not confined in Priſon; nor Muſi 
dities. forced when thrown down a Precipice, nor tortured on ſired 
à2 Rack, nor hurt when burnt, nor vanquiſhed when thrown dot h; 

in Wreſtling, nor beſieged when walled in on every ſide, diſco 

like the Ships who bear this inſcription, A Preſervative and t 
from danger, when in the midſt of a Storm. Jolaus in Eu- regul 


ripides, is ſaid by a Prayer to be made youthful and . from 
W ü —B ary or 35" 
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for Battle, of a feeble old Man; bur the Stoicł- Wiſeman 
ſuffers a greater change, and is made of a Villain Yeſter- 
day a Virtuous Man to Day; and of a Wrinkled and 
Pale fellow Graceful and Beauriful ; not as Minerva did 
Ulyſſes, by taking away his deformities, but tho' he be 
hump-backed, toothleſs, and one Eyed, yet he is neither The Sto- 
deformed, nor ill favoured. He that was the worſt Man icks con- 
in the World in the Morning, is the beſt in the Evening; tradictions. 
and he that falls aſleep a Sot, Dunce, Slave, or Beggar, 
riſes the ſame Day a Prince, a Rich and Happy Man; by 
having a perfect intelleQ, a conſummate Prudence, a Di- 
diſpoſition, a certain knowledge, and an unalterable ha- 

bit; for he that has his Virtue from the Szoicks, has all 
things by it, hath Wealth, Royalty, Fortune, and Self- 
ſufficiency, tho' he have not a groat. The Poets ob- 

ſerve a decorum in their Fables, and never leave Hercules 
without a ſupply, tho' by ſome extraordinary hap; but he 
that receives the Stoicks Amalthea, is Rich tho' he begs, 
a King tho' he ſolves Syllogiſms for hire; and hath all 

things, tho' he is forced to borrow for neceſſity, and 

ſtarves almoſt with cold. 
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Plutarch's Sympoſiacks: Or, Queſtions debated, and 
reſolved by the Philoſophers at their Banquets. 


Book I. 


ue ff. I. \ \ J Hether tis convenient to uſe Philoſophi- 

m cal Diſcourſes, while Men are drinking 
| | merrily ? | | 

Ariſtotle firſt cryed out, Are there any ſo abſurd as to 

baniſh Philoſophy from Company and Wine ? I replyed, 


ly Les, Sir, there are ſome, who with a grave ſcoff tell us, * 
f; that Philoſophy like the Matron of an Houſe ſhould ne- ph;loſophy 
ho. ver be heard at a merry entertainment; but as the Perſians to be uſed 
15 never let their Wives appear at a Feaſt, but drink and at à Feaſt 
ies dance and wanton with their Whores; ſo theſe Men for- proved. 
d- bid Philoſophy, and permit us only to have Mimicks and. 
Or Muſick; alledging Iſocrates's anſwer for it, who being de- 

on fired to make an Oration at a drinking bout, ſaid, The time 
vn doth not ſuit. Crato replyed, he ſaid right, for long-winded 
de, - diſcourſes ſpoil mirth ; but Philoſophy is theArt of living, 
ive and therefore ought to be admitted to our pleaſures, to 
Eu- regulate and adjuſt them, proportion the time, and keep us 
a5 from excefs ; unleſs under a pretence of Gravity, they 
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would baniſh Temperance, Juſtice and Moderation. Bac. 
chus is called aug, a looſer of all things, and eſpecially 
of the Tongue, and then 'tis abſurd to deprive Men of 

rofitable diſcourſe when they are moſt talkative, as if 
Philoſophy were not able to confirm by praiſe, what by 
precepts it inſtructs in the Schools. When all agreed 
that none ought to oppoſe Craro's Opinion, but determine 


What Sub what Subjects of Phyloſophy are fitteſt Companions for 


jecte are 


fit for 8 
Feaſt. 


The Nueſti. 


a Feaſt , I ſaid, If the greater part of the Gueſts at a Feaſt 
be Learned as they were at 4gatho's and Callias's Enter- 
tainments, where Socrates, Phedrus, &c. met; or if there be 
ſome few illiterate Perſons mixed with them, it may not 
be unfit to uſe Philoſophy ; but if the greater part of the 
Company love not the talk of a Philoſopher, bur ſlight his 
diſcourſe , I think it better to lay afide his gravity and 
comply with their humour, as far as decency will per- 
mit, uſing it only by way of a Jeſt or Repartee. As for 
the Topicks to be uſed at Table, they may be taken from 
Reading and Study, or from the preſent occaſion ; as to 
excite to reading, piety, bounty, c. but the Queſtions 
ſhould be eaſy, the Problems known, and the Interroga- 
tions plain and familiar, which may not vex the unlearn- 
ed, nor fright them from the diſquiſition, but pleaſantly 
and profitably excite them; as on the contrary all conten- 
tions and wrangling diſputes are to be forborn ; becauſe 
they perplex Men with doubts and trouble the whole 
Company, making the Entertainment like that of the 
Crane and Fox in the Fable, vexatious to all that can't or 
will not comply; and the ſame is to be ſaid of idle Songs, 
and trifling Stories. 3 2 | 

Aueſt. II. Whether the Entertainer ſhould ſeat the 
Gueſts, or let every Man chooſe his own Place ? 

My Father began and ſaid, Paulus Emilius, who con- 
quered Perſeus the King of Macedon, making an Entertain- 
ment, beſides his coſtly furniture and proviſion, was ve 
Critical in ordering his Feaſt, ſaying, 'Twas the ſame Man's 


en aſſerted. tack to order a terrible Battle, and a pleaſing Entertainment, for 


Oppoſed, 


both of them require good Order ; and the great Creator 


by this Art of diſpoſing made the World, neither taking 
away nor adding any new Being , but ſetting every thing 
in its proper place, he turn'd diſorder into Beauty:and the 
fame is as neceſſary in Feaſting, where the greateſt expenſe 
or plenty can't be delightful, if not beautified by order; 
for if Cooks are careful to place their Diſhes well, and 
Waiters to take ſuitable places, much more fhould the 
Gueſts have their places aſſigned according to their Age 
and Honour, that the Man in dignity may have reſpect, 


and the meaner learn to yield. To this Timon — : 
5 13 , 5 . ; I : 1 Tis 
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'Tis not convenient for an Entertainer to be a Judge be- 
tween all his Gueſts, both ſtrangers and friends, about pre- 


cedence and dignity; as if he invited them not to treat: 
them kindly, but affront them; Gueſts don't come to a 


Feaſt to contend about precedency, but to be merry; and 
*tis ridiculous for anEntertainer,to ſet up for a Judge who 
is the beſt and worſt Man in the Company. Beſides tis no 
eaſy task to diſtinguiſh, for ſome claim reſpe& by reaſon 
of their Age, and others from their familiarity and ac- 
quaintance; and while by good fellowſhip we endeavour 
to remit all other paſſions, we ſhall by this means kindle 
Pride and Arrogance ; from which if we cleanſe not our 
minis, our converſations can't be free and pleaſant. Fur- 
ther, whereas by ſuch meetings we ſtrive to end all differ- 
ences that have at any time riſen among the Perſons in- 
vited, we ſhall make them flame anew, and kindle them 
again by emulation, while we debaſe ſome and puff up 
others. Wherefore as in all things at a Feaſt we ought 
to treat our Gueſts with equal civility and reſpect, ſo we 
ſhould bring it into faſhion for them to take their Seats 

romiſcuouſly without Ceremony or Pride. When I had 

eard both ſides, and was deſired to be an Arbitrator be- 
tweenthem,TI thought the mean between both opinions the 
beſt, and therefore aſſerted. © That if a Man invites young 
Men, Citizens or Acquaintanee, they ſhould be accuſtom- 
ed to be content with any place without ceremony or 
concern ; but the ſame method 1s not to be uſed with 
Strangers, Magiſtrates, or old Men, leaſt while we thruſt 
out Pride, we bring in indifferency and diſrepe& ; ſince 
cuſtom has preſcribed this, as a rule of Decency. Thus 
Alcinous placed a ſtranger next him in his Son's place, and 
Minerva among the Gods fits next Jupiter; and whereas N- 
mon ſays, *Tis hard to make a diſtinion and feat our 
Gueſts according to their Quality, I affirm, that there is 
no ſuch great difficulty , for firſt it very ſeldom — 
that many of equal dignity are invited to the ſame ban- 
quet, and then ſince there are many Honourable places, 
you have Room enough to diſpoſe of them all to their 
Content, in ſome place of honour ; and for the Reſt you 


muſt ſupply the want of honour with Preſents or kind 
Diſcourſe. When I had thus ſaid, Lamprias cry'd out, 


Sir, Will you give me leave to correct this ſottiſh Judge ? 
The Company bad him ſpeak freely, and tell me my 
Faults roundly, and he faid, Who can forbear thar Philo- 
ſopher, who diſpoſeth of places at a Feaſt according to 
Birth, Wealth, or Offices, as if he were in a Theatre ? ſo 
Pride and Arrogance muſt be admitted into our Mirth and 


Entertainments: In ſoating our Gueſts, we ſhould” not 


have 
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| have any reſpect to honour, but mirth and converſation, 
not look after any man's Quality, but their agreement and 
harmony one with another; for as a Maſon in a Building 

does not ſet an Athenian ſtone before an Aſian, nor a 

Spartan before a Spaniſh, but ſo diſpoſes them as to make 

it firm and ſtrong; ſo at a Feaſt, the Gueſts ought to be 

ſeated ſo as is moſt ſuitable to the common end, mirth 
and good converſation. We all agreed, that he ſpoke 
well, and deſired him to impart to us his Skill; he ſaid he 
readily would, if all would ſubmit to him, as the Thebans 
did to Epaminondas; which when the company had pro- 
miſed, he told them, that he would not ſeat one Rich Man 
by another, a Youth by a Youth, a Magiſtrate by & Ma- 
giſtrate, or a friend by a friend, but that which wants with 
ſomething that is able to ſupply it. Thus by one that is 
willing to inſtruct, I will place one that is as deſirous to 
be inſtructed; by a moroſe Man a good Natur'd, by a talk- 
ing old Man, a youth eager to hear Stories; by a boaſter 

a banterer; by a wealthy Man a poor Man ; that ſomething 

may run out of the full Veſſel into the empty ; by Drin- 

kers Lovers, and Poets by Poets. 
Queſt, III. Why is the place called the Conſular, eſteem- 
ed the moſt Honourable ? 

The ſame place is not counted the moſt Honourable 
amongſt all Nations, for in Perſia the midſt where the 
King fat, in Greece the uppermoſt, and at Rome the loweſt 
of the middle bed, called the Conſular, was counted the 
moſt Honourable. Now why it was ſo eſteemed puz- 
zled us, and many reaſons were given, of which theſe 
were the moſt probable. That the Conſuls having diſ- 
ſolv'd the Monarchy at Rome, and ſettled a Popular Eſtate, 
fate down in the loweſt place: Firſt, that their Power and 
Authority might be leſs ſubje& to envy, and not ſo grie- 
vous to their fellow Citizens; Secondly, Becauſe 'tis moſt 


convenient for the diſpatch of any 2 Buſineſs, there 


being room at the end of the Bed to receive a Meſſage, 


Anſwer, or ſign a Bill. For the Roman Conſul is not like 


Archeas of Thebes, who ſaid, when at a Feaſt Letters of 
Importance were brought to him, Serious things to Morrow, 
and threw them aſide; but in the midſt of his Feaſting 
and Pleaſure is intent on intervening Buſineſs. 8 

| gp: IV. What manner of Man ſhould the Ruler of a 
Feaſt be ? | | N | 

Crato began and ſaid, Plato tells us, that a Captain of a 
Watch ſhould be moſt watchful and diligent himſelf ; ſa 
the Ruler of a Feaſt and merry Companions ſhould be the 
beſt of them, One that will not eaſily be overtaken, and 


yer not refuſe his Glaſs ; for One that is drunk muſt car- 
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ry himſelf ill, and be apt to affront others; and he that is 


perfectly ſober will be fitter for a Governour of a School One that is 
than a Feaſt; yet he ought to remember, that he is a Go- Sober and 


vernour of Friends, that he may neither ſuffer them to 
be debauched nor flint their Mirth. He ought alſo to be 
well acquainted with the humour of every one of the 
Gueſts, what Paſſions they are ſubje& to, what quantity 
of Liquor they can bear, and what alteration it makes 
in them; that tho he don't proportion his Wine by mea- 
ſure, yet he may give every one what's proper and agree- 
able according to the preſent circumſtances of time, and 
their ſtrength of Body; and ſo preſerve quietneſs and or- 
der among the Gueſts. Beſides, I think a Steward ought 


to be a Friend, and have no pique at any of the . Gueſts, 70 all the 


leaſt in his Injunctions he be intolerable, in his Diſtribu- 
tions unequal, and in his Jeſts apt to ſcoff and give of- 
fence; and fuch an one, I think, Theo, to be fit for the 
Office, and recommend him to you. Theo, reply'd a well- 
accompliſh'd Gentleman, Who will keep entertainments 
to their Primitive Inſtitution, will not ſuffer them to be 
changed from their firſt end and deſign, (Which is the in- 
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Gueſts. 


troducing of friendſhip and good will) into a Play-Houſe, 


or a Dicing-Room; for the Ruler of a Feaſt is to take care 
that the Mirth and Jollity of the Gueſts be exactly and 
ſeaſonably temper'd, Seriouſneſs and Gravity being mix d 
with Jollity and Mirth; but vain and empty humours, 


that wantonly break in upon our Feaſts, are to be expell d, 


leaſt ſcoffing and Affronts creep in under that ſhe w, and 
Queſtions and Commands grow ſcurrilous and abuſive. 
Queſt. V. Why is it commonly ſaid, Love makes a Man 
2 Poregd:if! age nth ld 5 iti 2 
Some ſaid, that Love was bold and daring, venturing 
at new Contrivances; for it makes the reſerved man tal- 


kative, the modeſt complimental, and the fluggiſh indu- 


ſtrious, yea, the moroſe good natur' d, and the covetous libe- 


ral. Others ſaid, that Love like Drunkenneſs makes men 


warm, merry and elated, and when they are in that 
condition they naturally incline to Songs and words in 
meaſure; for as Lovers are extreamly pleaſed with the 
ſight of their beloved, ſo they would have others believe 
that the object of their Paſſion is pleaſing and excellent; 
and therefore in all compoſures upon the Lovely, they 
adorn them with Songs and Verſes, as we dreſs Images 
with Gold, that being ſet off with the Art that is moſt 
raviſhing, it may be the more pleaſing to others. Sofſues 


being fatisfy'd with theſe. Diſcourſes, added, that Theo- Lovemakes 
phraſtus in his Treatiſe of Muſick, lays down three cauſes a man ve- 
of it, Grief, Pleaſure, and Enthuſiaſm; for deep * ry Muſical. 
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have any reſpect to honour, but mirth and converſation, 7 
not look after any man's Quality, but their agreement and 1 
harmony one with another; for as a Maſon in a Building 1 
does not ſet an Athenian ſtone before an Aſian, nor a \ 
Spartan before a Spaniſh, but ſo diſpoſes them as to make 1 
it firm and ſtrong ; ſo at a Feaſt, the Gueſts ought to be \ 
ſeated ſo as is moſt ſuitable to the common end, mirth { 
and good converſation. We all agreed, that he ſpoke © 
well, and deſired him to impart to us his Skill; he ſaid he 1 
readily would, if all would ſubmit to him, as the Thebans { 
did to Epaminonaas ; which when the company had pro- 2 
miſed, he told them, that he would not ſeat one Rich Man t 
by another, a Youth by a Youth, a Magiſtrate by & Ma- d 
giſtrate,ora friend by a friend, but that which wants with t 
ſomething that is able to ſupply it. Thus by one that is I 
willing to inſtru&, I will place one that is as deſirous to = 
be inſtructed ; by a moroſe Man a good Natur'd, by a talk- fi 
ing old Man, a youth eager to hear Stories ; by a boaſter C 
a banterer; by a wealthy Man a poor Man ; that ſomething A 
may run out of the full Veſſel into the empty; by Drin- t. 
kers Lovers, and Poets by Poets. | c 
Queſt. III. Why is the place called the Conſular, eſteem- ti 
ed the moſt Honourable?̃ o 
Thema The ſame place is not counted the moſt Honourable tl 
Honourable amongſt all Nations, for in Perſia the midſt where the ſe 
place King fat, in Greece the uppermoſt, and at Rome the loweſt u 
what2 of the middle bed, called the Conſular, was counted the ti 
moſt Honourable. Now why it was ſo eſteemed puz- le 
zled us, and many reaſons were given, of which theſe Q 
were the moſt probable. That the Conſuls having diſ- | 
ſolv'd the Monarchy at Rome, and ſettled a Popular Eſtate, a 
fate down in the loweſt place: Firſt, that their Power and | 
Authority might be leſs ſubje& to envy, and not ſo grie- at 
vous to their fellow Citizens; Secondly, Becauſe tis moſt Kk. 
convenient for the diſpatch of any publick Buſineſs, there NH 
being room at the end of the Bed to receive a Meſſage, ra 
Anſwer, or ſign a Bill. For the Roman Conſul is not like w 
Archeas of Thebes, who ſaid, when at a Feaſt Letters of CC 
Importance were brought to him, Serious things to Morrow, m 
and threw them aſide ; but in the midſt of his Feaſting ſi 
and Pleaſure is intent on intervening Buſineſs. | th 
Queſt. TV. What manner of Man ſhould the Ruler of a ar 
Feaſt be ? | | ad 
Crato began and ſaid, Plato tells us, that a Captain of a vy 
Watch ſhould be moſt watchful and diligent himſelf; ſo ra 
the Ruler of a Feaſt and merry Companions ſhould be the be 
beſt of them, One that will not eaſily be overtaken, and ph 
yer not refuſe his Glaſs ; for One that is drunk muſt car- of 


if 
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himſelf ill, and be apt to affront others; and he that is 


vernour of Friends, that he may neither ſuffer them to 
be debauched nor ſtint their Mirth. He ought alſo to be 
well acquainted with the humour of every one of the 
Gueſts, what Paſſions they are ſubje& to, what quantity 
of Liquor they can bear, and what alteration it makes 
in them; that tho' he don't proportion his Wine by mea- 
ſure, yet he may give every one what's proper and agree- 
able according to the preſent circumſtances of time, and 
their ſtrength of Body; and ſo preſerve quietneſs and or- 


der among the Gueſts. Beſides, I think a Steward ought 4 
to be a Friend, and have no pique at any of the Gueſts, 2 4% the 


leaſt in his Injunctions he be intolerable, in his Diſtribu- 
tions unequal, and in his Jeſts apt to ſcoff and give of- 
fence; and fuch an one, I think; Theo, to be fit for the 
Office, and recommend him to you. Theo, reply'd a well- 
accompliſh'd Gentleman, who will keep entertainments 
to their Primitive Inſtitution, will not ſuffer them to be 
changed from their firſt end and deſign, (which is the in- 
troducing of friendſhip and good will) | 

or a Dicing-Room; for the Ruler of a Feaſt is to take care 
that the Mirth and Jollity of the Gueſts be exactly and 
ſeaſonably temper'd, Seriouſneſs and Gravity being mix'd 
with Jollity and Mirth ; but vain and empty humours, 


237 


perfectly ſober will be fitter for a Governour of a School One that is 
than a Feaſt; yet he ought to remember, that he is a Go- Sober and 


Gueſts. 


into a Play-Houſe, 


that wantonly break in upon our Feaſts, are to be expell'd, 


leaſt ſcoffing and Affronts creep in under that ſhew, and 
Queſtions and Commands grow ſcurrilous and abuſive. 
Queff, V. Why is it commonly ſaid, Love makes a Man 
a Poet? 133 | : 
Some faid, that Love was bold and daring, venturing 
at new Contrivances ; for it makes the reſerved man tal- 
kative, the modeſt complimental, and the fluggiſh indu- 
ſtrious, yea, the moroſe good natur'd, and the covetous libe- 
ral. Others ſaid, that Love like Drunkenneſs makes men 
warm, merry and elated, and when they are in that 
condition they naturally incline to Songs and words in 
meaſure; for as Lovers are extreamly pleaſed with the 
ſight of their beloved, ſo they would have others believe 
that the obje& of their Paſſion is pleaſing and excellent ; 
and therefore in all compoſures upon the Lovely , they 
adorn them with Songs and Verſes, as we dreſs Images 
with Gold, that.being ſer off with the Art that is moſt 
raviſhing, it may be the more pleaſing to others. Sofſues 


being ſatisfy'd with theſe Diſcourſes, added, that Theo- Lovemakes 
phraſtus in his Treatiſe of Muſick, lays down three cauſes à man ve- 
of it, Grief, Pleaſure, and Enthuſiaſm ; for deep Sore ry Muſical, 
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hath ſomething tunable in its Groans; as we perceive 


from Orators in their Concluſions, and Actors in their 
Complaints, which are melodious and fall inſenſibly in- 


to a Tune. Exceſs of Joy alſo provokes the Aiery to 


frisk and dance in meaſure; and Enthuſiaſm inſpires the 
Oracles with Verſe; and we ſhall ſeldom ſee any Madmen, 
but they are frantick in Rhyme, and rave in Verſe. Now 
this being certain, if we Anatomize Love, we ſhall find 
that no Paſſion is attended with more ardent Grief, ex- 
ceſſive Joy, and greater Extaſies and Fury; and then tis 
no wonder, if Love, having all the cauſes of Muſick in 
it, inclines Lovers more than any other Paſſion to Poetry 
and Songs. | 
Queſt. VI. Whether Alexander was a great Drinker? 
Some ſaid, that Alexander did not drink much , bur fat 
long in Company diſcourſing with his Friends; bur Phi- 
Alexan- linus ſhewed this to be an Errour from the King's Diary, 
der Dia. Where twas very often regiſtred, that ſuch a day, and 
wa bauch; and tis thought he took a pique at Califthenes for 
avoiding his Table, becauſe of the hard drinking, and 
refuſing the great Bowl call'd Alexander in his turn, ſay- 
ng, I will not drink Alexander to ſtand in need of Æſculapius. 
| Thus much was ſaid of Alexander, and then the Compa- 
. . ny fell to the mention of Great Drinkers , viz. Mit hri- 
Mithri- gates the famous Enemy of the Romans, among other 
dates our- tryals of Skill which he inſtituted, propos d a Reward 
ear and tothe ſtouteſt Eater and greateſt Drinker of his King- 
dranł all. dom, and won both Prizes himſelf, being able to out- 
drink any Man living. Heraclides the Wreſtler, invited 
ſeveral Companies to Breakfaſt, Dine, Sup and Drink with 
him, and Out-fat them all. And a Phyſician in Druſus, 
the Son of Tiberius, his Court, drank down all that eame 
near him; by eating five or ſix bitter Almonds before he 
far down. | 4 6 
Queſt. VII. Why Old Men love pure Wine? 
Some ſaid it was becauſe their Conſtitution grew cold, 
and ſuch Liquors beſt agreed with them; but this reaſon 
The Laxity is mean and obvious. The true reaſon is the Laxity of 
of their the habit of their Body, which being grown weak loves a 
Body. ſmart ſtroke. Thus their Taſte is beſt pleaſed with ſtrong 
Savours, their Smell with brisk Odours, and their Hearing 
with loud Muſick ; whence it is that pure Wine being 
ſtrongeſt, makes the moſt grateful Impreſſion upon their 
dull taſte. 7.2 | j £0 
Que. VIII. Why Old Men read beſt at a diſtance ? 
It was objected from the former Problem, If Old Mens 
Organs receive ſtrong and intenſe Qualities beſt, oP 
- kt when 


ſometimes two days together, the King ſlept after a De- 


W 
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when they read, do they not take the reflection near at 
hand; but holding the Book a good way off, mix, and 
ſo, as Wine b ater, weaken it by the intervening Air? 
Some anſwer d, They did it, not to leſſen the Light, but 


to receive more Rays, and make the ſpace between their Several 
Eyes and the Book more lightſome. Others ſaid, that in Anſwers 
iſion there is a Cone ftretch'd from the Object to the and Opini- 
Eye, which, when the Object is near, is ſingle to the on- about 
Eye, but being remov'd, mixes and ſo makes the ſight Sight. 


clearer. But Lamprias ſaid, That the Species that come 
from the Obje& to the Eye, are thick and great at the 
firſt ſight, and diſturb the weak Eyes of Old Men ; but be- 
ing — and diffuſed into the Air, the obſtruting 
Parts are removed, and the ſubtle remainders coming to 
the Eye, make their fight more vigorous and clear. But 
we, according to Plato ſay, that a bright ſpirit darted from 
the Eye mixes with the Light about the Object, and are 
blended into one ſimilar Body. Now theſe muſt be joyn'd 
in Proportion one to another, and ſince this in Old Men 
is very weak, they are forc'd to remove the Letters from 
their Eyes to leſſen the Light, that it may come to their 
fight not too ſtrong, but well proportion d. 

We IX. Why freſh Water waſheth Cloaths better 
than ſalt ? 

Theon ſaid, That tis from the groſsneſs of Sea Water, 
for in it there are an abundance of rough, earthy Particles 
mix d, which make it ſalt ; but freſh Water being thin 
and weak yields to every preſſure, and is eaſily divided, 


becauſe tis pure and unmixt; and by reaſon of this ſubtlery $5, vater 


of Parts, it penetrates better than Salt Water, and ſo loo- 
ſens better from the Cloath the ſticking Particles of Spots. 
This is Ariſtotle's Opinion: But ſaid I, Tis falſe, for tis 
not the roughneſs, but Oylineſs of Sea- water, that makes 
it not ſcour as well as freſn, for Salt is Oily. 

Nueſt. X. Why at Athens the Dance of 4jax's Tribe was 
never determined to be the Laſt ? | 

This Queſtion was propounded at a Feaſt at Serapion's 
Houſe, after the Leontine Tribe had won the Prize in the 
publick Dance, as proper to that occaſion. Neaxther the 
Cyzicenian, began ; Marcus the Grammarian, in his Book 
call'd The fabulous Narrations of thus City, affirms , that it 
was a Privilege of 4jax's Tribe, and brings ſome Stories 
to confirm it; but if he falſifies we are at a loſs, and there- 


groſs and 


fore let us inquire after the reaſon. The Orator Glaucus The Battle 
prov'd, that that Tribe made up the Right Wing at the of Mara- 
Battle of Marathon; and Callimachus the Field-Marſhal, who thon re- 
was of that Tribe, was the Principal cauſe next to Mil- nembred 


Fiader, why that Battle was fought. But to this I ſaid, 
| Other 
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Other Tribes have their peculiar Glory, and therefore con- 
ſider, whether tis not more probable, that it was granted 
to pleaſe Ajax, whoſe Name this Tribe bears; for we 


know he could not endure to be outdone, but in his Paſ- 


ſion would quarrel with all; wherefore to comply with 
him, and afford him ſore comfort, it was order'd, that 
his Tribe ſhould never be determin d to be the Laſt. 


4 Book II. 
Queſt. I. \ V | Hat,as Xenop hon ſays, are the moſt agreeable 
Queſtions and the moſt-pleaſant Raillery 


at an Entertainment ? 


Xenophon telling us, that Gobri as banqueting with Cyrus, | 


among other things that he found admirable among the 
Perſians, was ſurprized to hear them ask ſuch Queſtions 

which were better to be ask d than not; and paſs ſuch 

Jeſts one upon another, as that it was more pleaſant to 

be jeſted on than not; Sopatrus ſaid, I wiſh I could learn 

thoſe Queſtions and that pleaſant Raillery ; whereupon I 
 offer'd to give him my thoughts, and ſaid, Firſt, Men are 
Suchthings pleas'd to be ask'd thoſe Queſtions ro which they have an 
as Men Anſwer ready, as being skill'd in them; for when the 
can readily Enquiry is above their reach and they can return nothing, 
anſwer and they are troubled ; bur all are delighted, when ſuch Que- 
delight to ſtions are put to them as they underſtand, and would have 
zalk of, they others know they are acquainted. with; and therefore 
love to be Travellers and Merchants love to be ask d about the 
ak d a- Countries, Seas, and People, where they have travelled, 
bout.” Again, whatever we are wont to diſcourſe of unrequeſted, 
wee are deſirous to be ask'd ; becauſe then we ſeem to gra- 

tifie thoſe by our Anſwer , whom our Diſcourſe other- 

wiſe would diſturb. Further, the moſt Genteel and Mo- 

deſt men love to be ask'd about thoſe: things which they 

have bravely and ſucceſsfully performed , that they may 

be, as it were, forced to a relation of their own Praiſe, 

which otherwiſe would ſeem nauſeous. So alſo tis grate- 

ful to Men to be ask d Queſtions, about Matters unplea- 

ſing to their Enemies, about their ſucceſs in any Cauſe, 

their eſcape of Dangers, their happy Friends or Children 

that have made a good progreſs in Learning, and about 

the difgrace and conviction of their Enemies, for * rn 

things Men are eager to diſcourſe. Vou pleaſe the Hun- 

ter to talk of his Dogs, the Wreſtler of his Exerciſe, and 

the Amorous of his Beauties, the Superſtitious of his 
Dreams Sacrifices and Omens, and an Old man of any 

thing. In ſhort, They that had rather pleaſe than diſtaſte 


any 
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any, will propoſe ſuch Queſtions, whoſe Anſwers will 

get the liking, not the hatred of the Hearers. As for 

Raillery, thoſe that can't uſe it cautiouſly with Art, and Raillery t 
time it well, ſhould never venture at it; for we are more bers d cas 
apt to be offended with a Joque than a plain ſcurrilous cozy. 
abuſe, becauſe we ſee the latter often flip from a man un- 
willingly, but the former proceeds from Malice; where- 

fore if we will be pleaſant, and inoffenſive, we muſt ob- 


ſerve theſe Rules, vis. That in vexing and galling the 


Conſcious, we pleaſe the clean, innocent and unſuſpe- 
fed of the Matter. Such was Aufdius Modeſius's Joque, 
When our Friend Quintus in an Ague cotnplain'd his hands 
were cold, he reply'd, but you brought them warm, Sir, 
from your Province; which made him laugh. Moreover, What 
Thoſe,” that jocoſely put ſcandalous Names upon things Raillery #5 
commendable, if it be: opportunely done, pleaſe more pleaſant, 
than thoſe that plainly and openly commend ; ſuch was 
Socrates' s. Jeſt, when he call'd 4nt:iſthenes's induſtry to make 
Men friends, Pimping and Bawdery. So alſo a Complaint 
that implies thankfulneſs, is a pleaſant Raillery ; as Dio- 
genes's Speech of Antiſthenes, calling him, 

The Man that made him leave his Ore, 

Cloath'd him with Rags, and forc'd him to be Poor. 


Beſides, we ſhould know the difference between a Vice 


and a commendable Recreation ; for Men will be pleas'd 
if twitted by the latter, but angry if reflected upon for the 
former. Agen, a Jeſt upon a flat or hook Noſe will be 
born, but not for a ſtinking Breath, or Blindneſs. Laſtly, 
The Company ought to be conlider'd ; for what a Man 
will laugh at, when mention'd among his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, he will not endure to be told of before his 
Father, or Wife. | | 
Quef, II. Why have Men better Stomachs in Autumn, 
than in other Seaſons of the Year? 1 
Glaucias, with whom we Supped, drew his reaſons from 
the fruits of Autumn, that they ſcowred the Body, and 
by that evacuation continually raiſed new Appetites. 
Xenocles his Brother, an Epicurean, who laugh'd at Lamprias  _ 
for his good Bæotian Stomach, affirm'd, that ripe fruit had Ripe and 


| uſually a pleaſing vellicating ſavour, and thereby provok d 799 Fruit 


the Appetite better than Sawces or Sweetmeats , for Sick 279v0ke 4 
Men of a vitiated Stomach uſually recover it by eating Stomach: 
fruit. But Lamprias ſaid, That our Natural heat which 
is the principal Inſtrument of Nouriſhment, in Summer 
is ſcattered and becomes weak; but as that declines,unites 
again, being kept in by the ambient Cold. And as in 
Summer we are more thirſty, and uſe more moiſture; ſo 
at this Change of the Seaſon nature makes us hungry, 
| | an 
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and to maintain an equal temper of Body gives us dry 
Food; yet the food it ſelf is a partial cauſe, becauſe new 
fruit being better taſted, more forcibly provoketh the 
Gueſts to eat. | 
Queſt. III. Which was firſt, the Bird or the Egg? 
This Queſtion was propounded by A4lexander the Epicu- 
rean, but Syda ſaying, That with it he endeavoured to 
ſhake the great and weighty truth (That the World had 
a beginning) declared his diſlike of ſuch Problems: bur 
Phirmus ſaid, Your Atoms will do me ſome Service, for if 
we muſt ſuppoſe that ſmall things are Principles of great 
f The Egg Ones, tis likely that the Egg was before the Bird ; for 
| ſaid to be tis univerſally true, that a Principle is before that 
before the Whoſe principle it is; now the Egg is a Principle tending 
Bird. from the Seed to a perfect Animal. Further, Orpheus af- 
firms, not only the Egg to be before the Bird, but makes 


| it the firſt being of the whole World , for we find all : 
| kinds of Animals beginning from it, as Fowls, Lizzards, | 
Crocodiles, &c. | 

To this Diſcourſe Hernius Senecio reply'd, Your laſt Simi- , 

litude contradi&s your firſt, and you have convinc'd your 1 

ſelf; for the World was before all, being moſt perfect; 

The Bird and 'tis rational, that the perfect in Nature ſhould be be- 

prov'd be- fore the imperfect, and the whole before the part; and ſo 1 

fore the the Bird was before the Egg, which is but a concretion, 15 
a Egg. or conſiſtence in the Bird, or other Animal; for no Story , 
| delivers, that ever any Egg was formed immediately from 5 
| the Earth, but even to this day the Earth produceth ſome 
perfect and organized Animals, as Mice in Egypt, and of 

Snakes, Frogs and Graſhoppers almoſt every where; | 81 

and Seed being form'd in them, pleaſure and titillation tl 

provokes them to mix, upon which ſome lay Eggs, and f ; 

others bring forth their Young alive. And this evidently ba 

proves, that Animals firſt ſprung from the Earth, and af- Fi: 

ter by Copulation propagated their Kinds ſeveral ways; fac 

and we may as well fay, that the Womb was before the loſ 

Woman, as the Bird before the Egg; for 'tis an after- ho 
production from digeſtion. | | Tr 
Queſt. TV. Whether Wreſtling be the oldeſt Exerciſe ? 11 
At an Entertainment made by Soſocles of Corone, Lyfima- Bar 
chus, one of the Company ſaid, he heard a Grammarian thi 
ſay, that Wreſtling was the moſt ancient Exerciſe of 875 
all, as the Name witneſſed; for ſince Palæſtra is the Name f ; 

of all places of Exerciſe, which comes from i Wreſtling, 

*tis plain, the ancienteſt Exerciſe denominates the newer wa 

The Nega- ſort. That, ſaid I, is no good Argument, for 72 is not * 

tive pro- from mAazzs, Old; but from TAs, Clay, Duſt, and Oy! ; evan 

ved. which are uſed in that Exerciſe. Belides, Tis not likely Kb 


that 
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that Wreſtling, which is the moſt artificial Exerciſe now 
uſed, ſhould be the moſt Ancient ; for Want and Neceſ- 
ſity, which were the firſt Inventors of things, produce 
ſimple and inartificial things. Soſocles ſaid , You ſpeak 
right, and I will confirm your Proofs by the Name; for 
a comes from TaAT«uv, ro throw down by Sleight, and 
— Artifice. 
 Oweſt, V. Why in reckoning up different Kinds of Ex- 
erciſes, Homer puts Cuffing firſt, Wreſtling next, and Run- 


— . mr; —— 1 . 
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ning laſt ? 
The former Diſcourſe being ended, Lyſmachus ſaid, ; 
, What ſort of Exerciſe then ſhall we imagine to be firſt ? | 
- Racing, as at the Olympian Games? Timon ſaid, Conſider, ; 
< whether Homer has not determin'd this Matter, in putting Homer's | 
6 Cuffing always firſt, Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt, in Opinion : 
5 which he ſeems to follow Cuſtom and Practice. Some of approv'd. 
] the Company thought this unlikely, and defir'd me to I 
2 ſpeak to it; and I ſaid, All theſe Exerciſes ſeem to me : | 
: to be repreſentations of and training to feats of Arms ; bo 
4 Now ſince tis the firſt work of a Fighter to ſtrike his 4d 
ad Enemy, and ward off his Blows ; the ſecond to trip up, 40 
3 and overturn one another ; and the laſt, when conquer'd "nn 
85 to fly, or when conquerors to purſue ; therefore tis like- 10 
ſo ly, that Cuffing is ſet firſt, Wreſtling next, and Racing 1 
I laſt, as reſembling thoſe Actions of War. 


ef VI. Why Firr-trees, Pines, c. will not be graft- 
ed on ? | a | 
Soclarus entertaining us in his Gardens, ſhew'd us ſeve- 
ral Trees ſtrangely varied by different Grafts upon their 
Stocks; as an Olive upon a Juniper, a Peach upon a Myr- 
tle, a Pear upon an Oak, Sc. Some joqu'd upon him, 
as nouriſhing Monſters as ſtrange as the Poets Sphinxes 
and Chimæras; but Crato ſet us to enquire, Why Pines, 
Firrs, and other Plants of an Oily Nature will not admit 
ſuch mixtures? Philo anſwer'd, Gardiners, as well as Phi- 
loſophers, know that Oil is hurtful to all Plants; for if Oi hurt 
they are any of them dipt in it, they ſoon die : Now theſe ful to alt 
Trees being of an Oily Nature, are as great Enemies to Plants. 
all kinds of Grafts as Oil it ſelf. Crates added, That the 
Bark of thoſe Trees was a partial cauſe, for that being 
thin and dry affords no room nor nouriſhment to Grafts. 
Soclarus proceeded and ſaid, That, which receives a Graft 
of — Kind, ought to be eaſie to be chang'd ; but 
thoſe Trees being of very light Wood, do not mix well 
with their Grafts. Beſides, tis manifeſt, that a Stock 
ſhould have a breeding faculty to nouriſh the Grafts; but 
every body knows, that Firrs, Cypreſſes, and the like are 
no great Bearers. 
| Q 2 Aueſt. 
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Cauſe ac- 


counted a 
Principal, 


Sweeteſt 
Mutton, 


ry man his Meſs, or we, who Sup at one common Diſh? 


ſiſted of diſtin Meſles, and ſome were well-pleaſed with 
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Queſt. VII. About the Fiſh call'd Remora, or Echeneis. 

Cheremonianus the Trallian, at a noble Fiſh Dinner, point- 
ing at a little long ſharp-headed Fiſh, ſaid, The Echeneis 
was like it; for he had ſeen it, and wonder'd at their 
force, for it ſtopt the Ship he was in when under full 
Sail, till a Seaman took it off. Some laugh'd at him for 
believing ſuch an unlikely Story, others talk'd of Anti- 
pathies ; but I ſaid, If we conſider it, we ſhall find many 
Accidents, which are only conſcquents to the Effect, un- 
juſtly eſteemed the Cauſes of it. So a Ship continuing 
clean and dry eaſily cuts the Waves, and glides over them; 
but being ſoak'd, and foul with Ouze and Weeds, the 
ſtroke is more obtuſe and weak; and the Echeneis in this 
caſe ſticking to it among the filth, is not thought an acci- 
dental conſequent, but the very cauſe it ſelf. 

Auf, VIII. Why the Horſes call'd Abxoc redet, are 
very mettleſome? 

My Father ſaid, That they were ſo call'd, becauſe they 
had been ſet upon by Wolves when they were Colts ; 
and the reaſon of their Mettleſomennſs was, becauſe ha- 
ving eſcaped from them by tight, they grew more ſwift 
and brisk ; but many of the Company thought, that from 
ſuch an Aſſault, fear, and not courage was produc'd : but, 
ſaid I, it ought to be conſider d, whether the contrary be 
not more probable, that Colts do not become more {wift 
by eſeaping the Wild Beaſts ; but had not eſcaped, unleſs 
they had been before ſwift and Mettleſome; as U. 
being before wiſe, eſcaped the Cyclops. | 

Queſt. IX. Why the fleſh of Sheep bitten by Wolves is 
ſweeter than others, and their Wooll more apt to breed 
Worms ? 5 | 

Patroclias ſaid, That the Wolf by biting it, did mollify 
the fleſh; for Wolves ſpirits are ſo hot that they ſoften and 
digeſt the hardeſt bones. This Reaſoning pleated all, but 
concerning the Wooll we could not agree, whether it 
breeds thoſe Worms, or only opens a paſlage for them, 
ſeparating the fleſh by its fretting roughneſs or proper 
warmth ; or whether the power proceeds from the Spirits 
of the biting Wolf which alter even the hair of the 
Creature it kills. | 

Queſt. X. Whether the Ancients did beſt, who ſet eve- 


When I was Chief Magiitrate, moſt of my Suppers con- 


this Order, but others blamed it as unſociable ; and Agias 
oppoſed it, ſaying, We invite one another not to eat and 
drink, but*to eat and drink together; Now this diviſion 


takes away all Society, making many Suppers and many 
| OP _ _ Eaters, 
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Eaters, but none a cu, i. e. that Sups with another. Sve 
And why dont we provide different Cups and Tables, as Meſſes are 
well as a Loaf and Meſs for every Gueſt ? Beſides, when unſociable. 
the ſame Meſs is common to all, each Man may take as 

much as his Appetite requires; but when each has his 

Meſs, tho' it ſnews an equality, yet a Man ofa ſmall Ap- 

petite, has ofren too much, and a greater too little. Now 

as he that adminiſters the ſame Doſe of Phyſick to all Pa- 

tients muſt be very ridiculous ; ſo likewiſe muſt that En- 
rertainer, who inviting a great many Gueſts, ſets before 

every one an equal Meſs. Wherefore we muſt imitate 

the good fellowſhip of the Ancients, who honour'd not 

only thoſe that dwelt under the ſame Roof, but that ear 

of the ſame Bread and drank in the ſame Cup, as Main- 

tainers of Society and good fellowſhip. To this polite 
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N diſcourſe of Agias, I reply'd, Agias is deſervedly Angry 
: at this equal diviſion, who has ſo large a belly and wants I 
7 a bigger Meſs; but by his leave tis equality makes friends, 


as well in Eating, as in Commonwealths ; When a Diſh Communi. 
lyes in Common before all, the Man that is ſlow and eats ty in Eat. 
bs little, muſt be offended at the other that is too quick for ig aroſe 
him; and thence will ariſe ſnatching , contention, and from Luxe 
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4 ſhoving, which are not good ingredients of Mirth and yy, 
4 Jollity, but often end in Anger and Reproaches: but ſo 
G long as diviſion and diſtribution keep an Equality in our 
5 Feaſts, nothing uncivil or diſorderly appears; and nothing 
"I deſtroy'd this good Cuſtom, but Luxury, and ſuch a Va- 


riety of Diſhes as made the Work impoſſible. And this 
is confirm'd from the preſent practice; for in our Reli- 
gious Feaſts, where the food is ſimple and inartificial, each 
Man hath his Meſs aſſigned him; ſo that he that will re- 
cover the ancient Cuſtom, will revive thrift and the an- 
cient frugality again. But you object, that where only 
Property is, Community is loſt? True, indeed, where 
Equality is not ; for 'tis not the poſſeſſion of what's Pro- 
per, but taking away what's anothers, or coveting what's 
Common, that is the cauſe of Contention : and ſo Diſtribu- 
tions are-not to be diſgraced. | 


Book III. The Preface. 


Ine opens Mens thoughts and diſcovers Mens tem- 
pers; and ſo an Æſop or Plato need not wiſh, that 
every Man had a Window in his Breaſt, through which ne 
we may look in upon their thoughts, for if they deſire to ,zabes e 
know a Man, they may have their deſign by the Aſſiſtance free. 
of 2 Bottle: bur Wiſe Men are not ſollicitous to pump 
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Flowers are made of Flowers are effeminate and fit for 
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one another, but ſtudying to be ſociable and pleaſant, 
diſcourſe of ſuch Matters, and handle ſuch Queſtions as 
make no diſcovery of the bad parts of the Soul, but com- 
fort the good ; and by the help of neat and polite Learn- 
ing, lead the intelligent part of Mankind into agreeable 
Paſtures and Gardens of Delight. And ſuch are the Sub- 
jets of this Third Book, which I have collected to- 
gether. | 

Queſt. T. Whether Chaplets of Flowers are moſt becom- 
ing Philoſophers? 

At Athens, Erato the Muſician made a Feaſt, the 
Company was full of talk, and the Subject was about Gar- 
lands; for after Supper many of all forts of Flowers being 
preſented to the Gueſts, Ammonius began to jeer me for 
chuſing a Roſe Chaplet before a Laurel; ink Thoſe 


omen more 


effeminate. than Philoſophers ; and he wonder'd that Erato, who ſhuts 


Things 
made for 
Delight. 


Uſe of 
Flowers in 
Drinking, 


out all ſoft Delights by the Ears, ſhould entertain others 
thro' the Eyes and Noſe, and make Garlands inſtead of 
ſigns of Piety , to be inſtruments of Pleaſure , which 


ought to be baniſh'd the Company of Philoſophers. At 


this, ſome Young Men not acquainted with his bantering 
humour, privately tore their Chaplets : whereupon Erato 
ſaid, Perhaps we may be aſham'd juſtly of Oyntments 
and rich Cloaths, becauſe they are coſtly and expenſive ; 


but theſe natural ſmells and colours are pure and ſimple, - 


as fruits themſelves , and without expence or curioſity 
of Art ; and is it not abſurd to receive the Savours of Na- 


ture, and not the Smells and Colours which the Seaſon 


affords ? Beſides, we have an Axiom againſt us, viz. Na- 
ture makes nothing in vain, and therefore thoſe things 
that have no uſe, were deſign'd for Delight. Beſides, 
Leaves are made for the preſervation of the Tree , but 
the Flower is of no uſe, but to delight. Then Trypho the 


Phyſician afſum'd the Diſcourſe and ſaid, The Effſuviums 
of Flowers are an admirable Preſervative againſt the Ef- 


fects of Wine, and ſecure the Brain as it were a Cittadel, 
againſt the Efforts of Drunkenneſs ; for they that are hot, 
open the Pores,and give the fumes free paſſage to exhale ; 
and thoſe that are moderately cold, repel and keep down 
the aſcending Vapours ; ſuch are the Violet and Roſe, 
which are prevalent againſt any heavineſs in the Head ; 
and the Flower of Privet and Crocus, bring thoſe that have 
drank freely into a gentle ſleep. 

Nueſt. II. Whether Ivy is of an hot, or cold Nature? 

Trypho in his Diſcourſe having ſaid, That Ivy doth by 
its coldneſs temper the heat of Strong Wine; Ammonins 
reprov'd the miſtake ; and ſaid, Tis rather fiery and — 
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and its Berries ſteep'd in Wine make the Liquor more 
apt to inebriate and inflame. From this cauſe proceeds 
the crookedneſs of the Bough, and the melting of Snow 
upon the Leaves, and under it. Beſides, Trypho, Trees of 
a cold Nature ſhed their Leaves, but the natural Oilineſs 
and warmth preſerve the Ivy ; Laurel, Olives and Cypreſs 
are always green, and therefore 'tis not likely that Bacchus 
ſhould bring Ivy into reputation, for being a Preſervative 
againſt Drunkenneſs and an Enemy to Wine. Upon this, 
Trypho fat ſilent, and 1 ſaid, That Propoſition, that Wine, I reſol- 
in which Ivy Berries have been ſteep'd, is more inebria- ved to be 
ting, is not true; for that diſturbance which it cauſes, is cold. 
rather Madneſs than Drunkenneſs. Nor is the crooked- 
neſs of the Boughs an argument of the heat, but of its 
weakneſs and coldneſs; which makes it wind, bend and 
creep upon the Ground. That it is continually green 
doth not proceed from its heat, is clear from the Myrtle 
| and Well-fern, which are green all the year, tho' con- 
e _ to be cold; and ſo it appears to me that Ivy is 
| COid. | | | 
| Queſt. III. Why Women are hardly, and old Men ea- 
p ſily fudd led? i | 
4 Florus thought it ſtrange, that Ariſtotle affirm'd this and 
. did not aſſign the cauſe, and propos'd it, as a Subje& fit 
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for our Enquiry. Sylla began, and ſaid; In relation to 


: | Women, I think the principal Cauſe is the moiſtneſs of 
/ their temper , which produceth a ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs 
£ in the fleſh ; and their uſual Purgations, which, as weak 
1 Liquors mingled with Wine, make it to loſe its 
<2 ſtrength, and become flat and wareriſh ; But old Men are 
8 of a contrary temper, via. dry, rough, and hard, and Old Age 
, their Bodies upon that account porous and ſpungy, which like Drun. 
it ſoaking up the Wine intoxicates the Senſes. Beſides, Age kenneſs, 
0 it ſelf hath all the Symptoms of Drunkenneſs, ſuch as 
8 ſhaking of the joynts, faultring of the tongue, babling, 
* and diſtraction in their perfect health; which being 
1, 8 by a little Intemperance makes them ſeem 
t, runk. | | : 
P Lueſt. TV. Whether the temper of Women is colder or 
* hotter than Mens? | 
e, Athrylliatus the Thaſian, a Phyſician, having heard our 
|; arguments to prove the coldneſs of Womens conſtitutions; 
ve | hindered our concluſion, by ſaying, that ſome ſuppoſed 
that the Female Sex was not cold, but hotter than the 

| Male, and others thought Wine rather cold than hor. 
by Norus was ſurprized at the aſſertion, whereupon Athryli- 
A tus, pointing to me to make out the aſſertion about Wine, 
ot, Aid, That Women are of an hot conſtitution, I ſuppoſe 


nd Q 4 may 


end, 
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may be proved from their ſmoothneſs, for their heat con- 
ſumes all the ſuperfluous humours that breed Hair. 2dly, 
Blood, which ſeems to be the Original of all heat in the 
body, abounds ſo much in them, that they are all on a 
fire if they want their conſtant Evacuations. Beſides, if 
that which is ſooneſt fit for Generation, is hotteſt ; this is 
a proof of their heat; for a Maid is ſooner inclined to it 
.than a Boy : but what is moſt convincing is, that Women 
endure cold better than Men, and are content with fewer 
Women  Cloaths. Florus replyed, theſe arguments prove the con- 
proved fo trary better, for they endure cold better than Men be- 
be cold. cauſe they are cold, for one ſimilar quality doth not act 
upon another. Again, their Seed in Generation is not 
active, but paſſive, het by the Male's; and their Monthly 
purgations do not prove the abundance, but badneſs of 
their Blood; for being ſuperfluous and undigeſted, it lows 
out; and that it is cold, their ſhivering at that time proves. 
Nor doth their ſmoothneſs prove their temper hot, for 
the hotteſt parts of the Body are moſt hairy; for heat opens 
the Pores for ſuch excrements, but cold cloſes the Super- 
ficies and makes it ſmooth. 
Queſt. V. Whether Wine is potentially cold? 
Then Horus again ſaid to me, I would fain know, why 
vou think that Wine is cold? Whereupon I ſaid, I be- 
lieve it ſo from theſe two Arguments. 1. From the pra- 
ctiſe of Phyſicians, who preſcribe Wine as an excellent 
remedy for weak Stomachs, for which they hold hot 
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Wine things not fit. 2. They ſtop a looſenefs and immoderate a 
proved to ſweating by Wine, which ſhews, that they think it more v 
be cool. binding and conſtipating than Snow. Beſides, ſleep pro- al 
« ceeds from coolneſs, and all Narcoticks are coolers, and 8 

ſuch is Wine, for it lulls the Drunkard aſieep; Heat is m 
generative, but great Drinkers are unfit for Generation. d 

The effects of cold and drunkenneſs upon Mens Bodies m 

are the ſame, as trembling, heavineſs, paleneſs, ſhivering, MW as 

faltering of the Tongue, Numbneſs and Cramps. Phyſi- pl 

cians uſe Vinous Fruits, as the greateſt coolers; and Vine- m 

gar by its extream cold, quencheth fire the ſooneſt of any th 

thing; They make Wine of Honey and Snow for a us 

cold, as being of the ſame Nature. Laſtly, Wine mixed on 

with. Juice of Hemlock is an incurable Poiſon, becauſe by co 

its cold it aſſiſts the Poiſon, for cold is the only quality no 

by which Hemlock works. be 

; Queſt. VI. What is the fitteſt time for Copulation ? ſu 
Epicurus Some Youths that had not gone far in the Learning of mz 
blamed the Ancients,beingat an Entertainment, inveighed againſt me 
and vindi- Epicurus for diſcourſing at a Supper before many young it 
cated. Men, about what time was beſt to lye with a Woman; H 


and 
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and ſaid it was an impertinent and unſeemly diſcourſe, 
and argued him a lewd Man. Zopyrus a Phyſician, a Man 
well read in Epicurus, ſaid, they had not well weighed the 
matter, for he did not diſcourſe on that ſubjec at, but af- 
ter Supper; and that on purpoſe to abate the deſires and 
appetites of the young Men, ſhewing them that it was 


| hurtful after they had been making merry. But ſup- 


poling it had been at Supper, doth it not become a Phi- 
loſopher to inquire what's the fitteſt time for ſuch a work? 
J confeſs in the Schools, tis not a fit ſubject; but among 


* 


friends, I think it no fault, to hear, or ſpeak any thing Copulation 


that may direct our Judgments, and regulate our practice nor to be 


in ſuch matters. The Youths were ſtartled at this repri- uſed after 
mand and far ſilent, and the reſt of the Company deſired Mine. 


Zopyrus to give them Epicurus s thoughts about it, and ſo 
he went on and ſaid, He knew and conſidered that Wine 
vas a very great diſturber, and puts the Body much out 
of its uſual temper; and therefore when 'tis thus diſ- 
quieted, if reſt and ſleep do not compoſe it, but other 
agitations by Venereal Acts ſeize it, it may looſen the 
members, and quite unſettle the frame of the Body ; for 
then the Seed can't freely paſs, the Veſlels being ob- 
ſtructed with Drink, but is forcibly thrown out; and 
therefore we muſt uſe thoſe ſports, when the Body is at 
quiet, when the Meat hath been throughly digeſted, and 
applied to the ſeveral parts of the Body, ſo that we be- 
gin to want a freſh ſupply of Food. To this we may 
add an argument taken from Phyſick : In the Day time 
while our Digeſtion is performing, we are not ſo luſty 
and eager for Embraces; and to endeayour it ſoon after 
Supper 1s dangerous, becauſe it may cauſe a diſorderly 
motion upon the crudity of the Stomach, and cauſe a 
double miſchief : Olympicus hereupon ſubjoined, I very 
much like Clinias the Pythagorean's Opinion, who being 
asked what was the beſt time to lye with a Woman, re- 
plyed ; when a Man has a mind to receive the greateſt 
miſchief ? But Zopyrus anſwered, the ſports of Venus are 
the duties of Married Men, and therefore tis proper for 
us to inquire into the fitteſt time for it; and in my Opini- 
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on Night and Venus muſt not be ſeparated, for Night is a In the 


convenient Vail ſpread over that kind of pleaſure, for tis Nig 


not fit that Day ſnould be the time, leaſt Modeſty ſnould 
be baniſhed from our Eyes, effeminacy grow bold, and 
ſuch vigorous Impreiſions be left upon our Memories as 
may raiſe new Inclinations in us; but Night hiding the 
moſt furious Actions, quiets and lulls Nature, and ſuffers 
it not to be carried to Intemperance by the Eye. Beſides, 


Homer makes not one of the Heroes to lye with his Wife, 


or 
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ht only. 
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or Miſtreſs in the day time, but only Paris, who ſneaked 
out of the Battle into Helena's Embraces ; intimating, that 
ſuch laſciviouſneſs by Day did not befit the ſober temper 
of a Man, but the mad luſt of an Adulterer. After Sup- 
per 'tis not inconvenient, unleſs a Man be drunk, or over- 
charged ; for in that caſe 'tis very hurtful: but if a Man 
be only raiſed, or cheered, he need fear no diſturbance 
from thoſe ſports; for if he lyes quiet, the Veſſels will be 
ſoon filled again with new Spirits : but let no cares di- 


ſturb the mind while the Body is in that ferment. "Tis 
further very convenient to be done not long after Supper; 


becauſe by the Laws of our Countrey we muſt not dare 
to enter into the Temple, or Sacrifice, if we have done 


any ſuch thing a little before. Tis beſt therefore to let 


Night and ſlecp intervene, and riſe with new and pure 
thoughts upon the new Day. 

— 4 VII. Why new Wine does not fuddle ſo ſoon as 
other? | 

At Athens they begin to taſte their new Wines on Feb. 
11. But at Thebes on the 6th, and in old times they offered 
ſome to the Gods before they drank and pray'd, that it 
might prove cordial and wholeſome. On this Day, as my 
Father was drinking and commending the Wine, this 
queſtion was ſtarted. Why new Wine doth not fuddle 
ſo ſoon as other? Agias ſaid, becauſe being luſcious, it 
cloyed Mens Stomachs before they could drink enough ? 
Ariſtmætus the Nicenſian ſaid, that ſweet mixtures weaken 
ſtrong Wine; and Phyſicians preſcribe: to one that has 
drunk hard, a cruſt of Bread dipt in Honey, to prevent 
Drunkenneſs ; and ſo tis reaſonable to think that new 
Wine ſhould not be heady till the ſweetneſs is loſt. We 
admired the acuteneſs of theſe young Philoſophers ; tho 
the true reaſon 1s, the heavineſs and wateriſhneſs of new 
Wine, weaken it and hinder its Vapours aſcending 
into the head; but by Age the watry parts are ſepa» 
rated, and tho' it looſes in quantity, it gets in ſtrength. 

Nueſt, VIII. Why thoſe that are very drunk, are leſs 
frantick than thoſe that are fuddled ? 

My Father propounded the queſtion out of Axiſtotle, 
and ſaying, that he had not accurately delivered the rea- 
ſon, deſired our Opinions about it. I anſwered, his rea- 
fon would ſatisfy me, viz. That the ſenſe of a Man quite 


drunk is weak and enfeebled ; but of him that is half 


drunk, the underſtanding is weakened, and fancy vigo- 
rous, and leads him without that moderator into extrava- 
gancies ; but if you'd have my own ſentiments, this dif- 
ference may proceed from the temper of the Body, or 


quantity of the Wine. The Body of the quite drunk, 
A fruſtrates 
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fruſtrates the motions of the mind; but of the half drunk 
the mind only is diſturbed, and the Body more active 
to ſerve its abſurd motions. And ſo as to the quantity of 
Wine, at firſt it inflames the Body, and raiſes a Phrenz 
in the mind, but by pouring on more it over- whelms the 
paſſions, and cauſes reſt. | 

Nueſt. IX. Why tis ſaid, drink five, or three, and not 
four ? 

While I was thus ſpeaking, Ariſtio cryed out, the good 
old way of drinking, which by ſome ſober times has lon 
been baniſhed, as by a Tyrant, begins to be reſtored ; an 
as in Muſick their harmony is made up of fifths and ſe- 
conds, but fourths are dull and flat, fo Bacchus's merry 
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Boys have found out their harmonius conjunctions of The old 
Wine and Water, ffths and thirds, not fourths; for if we way of 


mingle 3 Cups of Water with two of Wine, we ſtrike a Drinking. 


fifth ; if two with two, a dull fourth ; if two with one, 
a Jarring third ; but if two to three, a moſt pleaſant Har. 


mony, which calms and quiets all our paſſions. None op- 


poſed what he ſaid, becauſe he ſpoke jocoſely, Whereupon 
bid him take the Cup, and ſtrike up a Tune accordin 
to the Harmony he had mentioned ; but he replyed wit 
Laughter, our Muſick is managed by reaſon not Inſtru- 
ments. Then my Father ſaid, the Ancients attribute two 
Nurſes to Jupiter, one to Juno, and two to Apollo ; but 
more to Bacchus, becauſe he is to be managed and nurſed 
by many Nymphs. | 
Queſt. X. Why Fleſh putrifies ſooner by the Moon, than 
Sun ? | 

Eut hydemus entertained us with a Boar, and tho' we 
wondered at the bigneſs of it, he told us, he had a larger, 
but in the Carriage the Moon made it ſtink. After Sup- 
per Euthydemus revived the Queſtion, how the Moon and 
not the Sun ſhould make it putrify ? Moſchio the Phyſician 
ſaid, that all Putrifaction is cauſed by a gentle heat ſtir- 
ring the humours and making the Body moiſter, ' which 


the Moon doth, but the Sun by its violent heat draws it A peculiar 
out and fo hinders it. To this I replyed, that gentleneſs quality in 
of heat is not the cauſe of putrifaction, becauſe we find the Moon's 


the hotter the ſeaſon is, the ſooner Meat ſtinks ; where- heat. 


fore this effect is to be attributed to ſome peculiar quality 
in the Moon's heat, which ſheds ſome diſſolving influence 
upon Fleſh by its moiſtneſs, which is ſoftening and cor- 
ſupting. | | 
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Book IV. The Preface. 


advice Scipio Africanus, when he went to the 
Forum about Publick Affairs, not to return before 
he had gain'd one new Friend ; which may be accommo- 
dated well to an Entertainment, that we ſhould not break 


up our Meeting, till we have made one of the Company 


a well-wiſher and friend to us; and he that does not do 
ſo, renders the Company uſeleſs, and feeds his belly only, 
not his Mind, which is contrary to the end of Feaſt- 
ing, which is not only to enjoy the Meat and Drink, but 
Diſcourſe, Mirth, and good Humour, which naturally tend 
to Friendſhip ; for Wine temper'd with Diſcourſe begets 
gentle and kind AﬀeCGtions, apt to receive the Impreſſion 
of Friendſhip if dexterouſly applied. | 
Queſt. I. Whether Variety of Meats is more eaſily di- 
eſted, than one ſingle Diſh ? 


Philo the Phyſician made a ſumptuous Entertainment 


for us at Hiampolis on the Feaſt call d Elaphebolia; where 


Philinus ſaying, That he had heard that ſimple diet is not 


only more ealily provided, but likewiſe more eaſily di- 
geſted than much variety, the Company after Supper de- 
fired him to diſcover, what he had to urge againſt variety 


Simple diet of Food, and he ſaid, "Tis Phils's own Opinion, not mine, 


thy. 


more heal. and his Arguments for it are, That wild Beaſts are more 


healthy than Men, becauſe they feed on a ſimple Diet, 
That no Phyſician dare give a Feveriſh Patient different 
ſorts of Food at once, becauſe ſimple Food, and without 
Sawce,is more eaſily digeſted,as Cloath of the moſt ſimple 
colour takes the Tincture ſooneſt ; for many and different 
qualities having ſome contrarieties when they meet, diſ- 
agree and corrupt one another: This is evident from 
Wine mixt, which ſoon intoxicates; and Drunkenneſs is 
much like a Crudity riſing from undigeſted Wine. That 
mixtures of Food beget unnatural qualities ; That varie- 
ty draws on to Surfeits and Diſeaſes; for different ſorts of 
Food and new Ways of dreſſing keep up an unwearied 
appetite by leading us from one. diſh to another, till taſt- 
ing of every thing we take more than is ſufficient: but 
in ſimple Pleaſures, and ſuch as are confin'd to one ſort, 
temptation never Carries us beyond Nature's wants; where- 
fore in my Opinion, we ſhould rather endure to hear a 
Muſician praiſe a diſagreeing variety of Notes, than aPhy- 


ſician commend variety of Diſhes ; for certainly ſuch 


changings and turnings muſt neceſſarily enſue, as will 
force us out of the right way of health. 7 


ſi 


ſides Variety is ſweet, and what is ſo, is ſooner aſſi- 
mulated to the eager receiving Body. And ſo Variety 


tis ſtrange; for there are a thouſand other effects of Thun- 
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To Philinus, Marcion made this Reply, That they deſerve ' 
Socrates's Curſe who. ſeparate pleaſure from health, as much 4 
as they that divide profit from honeſty, and therefore I 
ſhall diligently endeavour to unite them. In my Opinion 757 former 
you are out in your firſt Argument, when you aſſert that ſertion 
wild Beaſts uſe ſimple Food, and upon that account are oppoſed * 
more healthy than Men; for neither of them is true; for ; 
the Goats of Eupolis rejoyce in their Paſture becauſe tis * 
full of Variety; and Homer tells us, that the Plague began 1 
among the Beaſts. Beſides, the ſhortneſs of their Lives 
proves that they are ſubjet@ to Diſeaſes ; for there is ſcarce 
any irrational Creature long liv'd, but the Crow and the 
Chough, and they, every one knows, do not confine them- 
ſelves to ſimple food, but eat any thing. Further, Tis 
no rule to judge of what's eaſie, or hard of digeſtion from 
the diet of the Sick ; for Labour and Exerciſe and good 
Chewing of ourMeat contribute much to digeſtion,neither 
of which can agree to a Man in a Fever. Again, We have 
no reaſon to fear variety of Meat upon the Account of 
their different Qualities, for 'tis very probable that ſuch 
Bodies as ours conſiſting of Parts of different Natures, 
ſhould be nouriſh'd and built up rather of various than 
ſimple Matter. And if by concoction there is an Altera- 
tion made in the Food, this will be more eaſily perform'd 
when there is variety of Meats, than when there is bur 
one ; becauſe Similars can't work upon one another, but 
contrariety promotes Alteration. But you urge, That Va- 
riety enticeth the Appetite, that hath no Command of it 
ſelf, and pleaſing Diet makes us to eat more than Ordi- 
nary : True, but fulneſs only then hurts when it ends 
in a Surfeit and Diſeaſe, which if it happen, the Meat is 
not to be blam'd, but the folly of the Eater who does not 
moderate his Appetite, which is no hard Matter. Be- 


15 beſt. | + 

Queſt. II. Why Muſhrooms are thought to be produced 
by Thunder? and why 'tis believ'd, that Men afleep are 
never Thunder-ſtruck : | | . | 

At a Supper at Elis, Agemachus ſet before us very large 
Muſhrooms, and when they were admired , ſaid, Theſe 
are worthy of the late Thunder, as deriding the Opinion. 
Some ſaid, that Thunder uſing the Air as a Wedge, ſplits Hm Thun- 
the Earth, and by thoſe Chinks the Muſhrooms come forth der engen- 
as Snails by Rain, and thence aroſe the Opinion that dert Muſh. 
Thunder engenders Muſhrooms. Agemachus ſtood up ſtiff- om. 
ly for the Opinion, and ſaid, We do not believe it, becauſe 


der 
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der and Lightning as improbable. Then began I, and 
ſaid, Nothing at preſent ſeems more probable, than that 
together with the Thunder, oftentimes Generative Wa- 
ter falls, which receives a quality from the heat mix'd with 
it to enter the Pores of Plants, and aſſimilate it ſelf 
to them ; and theſe Showers deſcending forcibly into the 
Caverns of the Earth, are round, and form knobs and tu- 
mours, as noxious tumours in Man's Body call'd Wens 
and Kernels ; for a Muſhroom is not like a PJant, neither 
is produced without Rain, for it hath no roots nor ſprouts, 
and depends on nothing, bur is a being by it felf, having 
its frame from the Earth a little chang'd and alter'd : and 
if this ſeem ſtrange, ſo are all the effects of Thunder, and 
upon that-account Men think them to be immediately di- 
rected from Heaven, and not to depend upon Natural 
Cauſes. Dorot heus the Phyſician ſaid, This was the Opi- 
nion of ſome of the Philoſophers, and I remember many 


The ſtrange ſtrange things done by it. In this Town it let out the 
Effects of Wine, but hurt not the Earthen Veſſel in which it was; 
Thunder, and falling upon a Man aſleep, it melted certain pieces of 


Braſs in his Pocket, but neither hurt him nor blaſted his 
Cloaths ; and at Rome falling upon à Centinel, it burnt the 
latchet of his Shoe, and did him no further harm , but 
melted ſeveral Silver Candleſticks that lay in wooden 
Boxes by. Theſe Stories you may believe, or not, as you 
Pleaſe ; but this is certain, the Bodies of thoſe thar are 
kill'd by Thunder never putrifie, and therefore many 
neither burn, nor bury them, but leave them to be ſeen. 
This Diſcourſe being ended; I put in, and ſaid, Let us 


Men aſſeep ſhift the Scenes, and diſcourſe of this Queſtion, Why 
not hurt Men aſleep are never blaſted with Lightning? To this 


der. 


with Thun- the Company agreed, and deſir'd my Judgment, which I 


gave thus. Lightning is wonderfully piercing and ſubtle, 
partly becauſe it riſes from a very pure Subſtance, and 
partly becauſe by the ſwiftneſs of its Motion it Purges 
it ſelf, and throws off all groſs earthy Particles that are 
mix'd with it, ſo that nothing, as Democritus ſays, is blaſted 
with Lightning, that cannot reſiſt and ſtop the Motion of 
it. Thus cloſe Bodies, as Braſs, Silver, c. are melted 
becauſe they reſiſt, while thin and porous Bod ies are paſs d 


thro' and are not hurt, as Cloaths, or dry Wood. Now 


if this be true, that Men aſleep are never kill'd by Light- 
ning, this may be the cauſe, The Bodies of thoſe that are 
awake, are ſtiff and apt to reſiſt, all the Parts being full 


of Spirits, which make the Body of the Animal cloſe, firm 


and compacted; but when Men are aſleep, the Organs are 


let down, and the Body becomes rare, lax, and looſe, and 
the Spirits failing, it hath an abundance of Pores, thro 


which 
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which ſmall ſounds and ſmells do flow inſenſibly, and fo 


there being nothing to reſiſt, it receives not any impref- 


ſion from the Lightning. Beſides, thoſe that are aſleep are a, E 
not ſtartled at the Thunder, and ſo have no Conſternation eu. 


upon them, which kills a great many that are no other- 
wiſe hurt; for we know, that thouſands dye with fear 
of being kill'd, their Souls flying out of their Bodies in 
a fright, tho' not hurt; and often their fears condenſe 
their Bodies and make them obnoxious to the Lightning, 
becauſe by that means it finds a ſtrong Reſiſtance. 

Queſt, III. Why do Men invite moſt Gueſts to a Wed- 
ding-Feaſt ? | | 

At my Son Atobulus's Marriage, Soſſius Senecio propos'd 
this Queſtion, and ſaid, twas fo uſual a thing, that thoſe 
Lawgivers, who have chiefly oppos'd Luxury and Pro- 
fuſeneſs, have particularly confined Marriage Feaſts to a 
ſet Number. To me Hecatæus has faid little to the pur- 
poſe, when he tells us, that they that marry Wives invite 


a great many to the Entertainment, that, many may ſee 


and be witneſles, that they themſelves are free and mar- 
ry others of the ſame condition; whereas the Comœdians 
reflect upon ſuch Revels, as preſages of an ill Husband. 
Then I reply'd, There is no ſuch publick notice given of 
any Feaſt as there is of one at a Marriage, which is pro- 


claimed by the Wedding Song and Torches, and there- The Pub- 
fore, when every body knows it, the perſons are aſham'd lickneſs of 
not to invite their Acquaintance. This being generally Marriages. 


approved, Theon added, That when by a Marriage two 
Families joyn in one, the Man thinks it his Duty.to be 
civil and obliging to theWoman's Friends,and herFriends 
make the like return to him and his, and upon this ac- 


count the Company is doubled; and befides, ſince moſt 


of the little Ceremonies belonging to Marriage are per- 
form'd by Women, tis neceſlary that where they are 
their Husbands ſhould be. 
 Nueft, IV. Whether the Sea affords better Food than 
the Land ? | 

Galepſus in Eubea, where the Baths are, was a place by 
Nature every. way fitted for free and gentle Pleaſures, 
the Earth, Air, and Sea affording plenty for the Table. 
Calleftratus the Sophiſter liv'd here, and treated men of all 
ſorts and faſhions : we had ſeveral Meetings at his Houſe, 
and among other agreeable Diſcourſes, we fell upon this 
Subject at a ſplendid Entertainment, Whether the Land 
or Sea yielded the better Food ? A great part of the Com- 
pany highly commended the Land, as abounding with 
many choice, nay, an infinite variety of all forts of Crea- 
res ; but Polycrates undertook the Defence of W 

an 
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and ſaid, That tho there be many ſorts of Food, in Greek, 
wy, yet cuſtom has ſo prevail'd, that Fiſh above all the 
reſt has obtain'd the Name of oy, 7. e. Food, becauſe 'tis 
more excellent than all others; and what's the reaſon that 
when Men invite one another to ſumptuous Collations, 
they ſay uſually, Jo day we will Dine upon the Shore? Is it 
not that they ſuppoſe, what is certainly true, that a Din- 
ner upon the Shore is of all others the moſt delicate, not 
by reaſon of the waves and ſtones in the place, but be- 
cauſe their Table is furniſh'd with plenty of freſh Fith. 
Add to this, that Sea-food is dearer than any other: For 
Cato tells us, that at Rome a Fiſh was ſold for more than 
an Ox, and beſt things are ſold deareſt. Polycrates having 
thus pleaded for the Fiſh of the Sea, Symmachus added, If 


| 

that ma be ſaid truly to be Food which gives the beſt : 

reliſh, it will follow, that that is the beſt ſort of Food 

which gives us a Reliſh to our Meat, and creates a good 1 
Stomach, and without which all Meat would be unpala- a 

Salt from table and nauſeous, and this only the Sea affords us ; for f 
he Sea on- among all thoſe things which the Earth affords, we find 8 
ly. no ſuch thing as Salt, and yet without Salt nothing is E 
eatable. Being mix'd with Flour it leavens our Bread, it 7 

makes all fleſh ſavoury, and drink palatable; ſo that as 8 

the Sight requires light, ſo taſte Salt. Beſides, Salt be- 0 

ing agreeable with the mouth of the Ventricle, not only 0 

creates an Appetite, but digeſts all kinds of Meat, making it 

them tender and fitter for Concoction, and ſo is Sauce to ar 

the Palate and Phyſick to the Body. Beſides, all Sea-food ad 

is innocent, as well as pleaſant, being eaſily digeſted, as c< 

is evident from this, That Phyſicians confine Sick Perſons th 

to a fiſh Diet, as moſt nouriſhing and wholeſom. Lam- fu 

prias ſaid, You ſay right, and this may be confirm'd from Fr 

hence, That Sea Creatures are of no other uſe to us, and m 
therefore being our moſt proper Food, they are beſt, as da 

being moſt Natural. ; 3 ole di. 

Nueſt. V. Whether the Jews abſtain d from Swine's Fleſh, rof 

becauſe they worſhipped that Creature, or becauſe they int 

had an Antipathy againſt it??? | the 

In the former diſcourſe ſome were minded to have ſaid bal 

ſomething in defence of the contrary. Opinion, but Calle- ha; 

ſtratus interrupting their diſcourſe ſaid, What do you think chi 


of that, which is ſpoken againſt the Jews, that they ab- bef 
ſtain from the moſt lawful fleſh of Swine : Was it that per 


they conferr a Divine honour upon that Creature, or be- chu, 
Swine wor. Cauſe they have a natural averſion to it? I am of Opinion, to 
ſhipped by that Nation hath that Creature in ſome veneration ; for ma] 


the Jews. though the Hog is an ugly and filthy Creature, yet it is 710, 
J not quite ſo vile, nor naturally ſo ſtupid, as a . k 
: rocodlle, 
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Crocodile, or Cat, which are worſhipp'd as moſt ſacred 
things by the Ægyptians. And the reaſon, why that Crea- 
ture is had in ſuch veneration among them, is, becauſe as 
the report goes, that Creature breaking up the Earth with its 
Snout, ſhew'd the way to Tillage and taught them how 
to uſe the Plowſhare, which is therefore call'd vis from 
Us, a Sow. Nor may this reaſon ſeem ſtrange, ſince other 
Creatures for leſs cauſe are worſhipp'd by the Barbarians ; 
as the Field-mouſe for its blindneſs by the Ægyptians, and 
the Cock and Mullet by the Pythagoreans, If the Jews had 
had an Antipathy only againſt an Hog, they would kill 
it, as the Magicians do Mice; but by their Religion they 
are as much prohibited to kill it, as to eat it. Perhaps alſo 
the Jews may hate Swine's fleſh, becauſe all the Barbarians 
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are naturally fearful of the Scab or Leproſy, which they Leproſy 
preſume comes by eating ſuch kind of fleſh ; for we may fromSwine. 


obſerve, that all Pigs under the Belly are overſpread wit 

a Leproſy and Scab, which may be ſuppoſed to proceed 
from an ill diſpoſition of Body, which breaks through the 
Skin. And if it be lawful to mix our diſcourſe with 
Fables, Tis ſaid that Adonis was ſlain by a Boar, and Ao- 
nis is the ſame with Bacchus, who ſeems by their Rites and 
Sacrifices to be the God of the Jews. Here Symmachus was 
concern'd to have his Titular God enroll'd in the Myſteries 
of the Jews; but Mæragenes interpoſing undertook to prove 
it, and ſaid; Firſt, the time and manner of the greateſt 


and moſt holy Solemnity of the Jews is ex- 


ally agreeable to the Holy Rites of Bac= * The Feaſt of Tabernacles 
chus. For that which they call the Fa#, is ſo call'd, becauſe the Day 
they celebrate in the midſt of the Vintage, of Attonement and that 
furniſhing their Tables with all ſorts of Feaſt were ſo nigh, that 
Fruit, while they ſit under Tabernacles the Heathens took them for 
made of Vines and Ivy. Within a few the ſame ; and no wonder; 
days after, they celebrate another Feaſt de- for the Jews themſelves 
dicated to Bacchus, which they call Crate- call all the Feaſts of this 
rophoria, and Thyrſophoria, when they go Month, by the Name 


into the Temple carrying Palms. What Faſts from it. 
they do there is not known, but tis pro- 3 
bable,«that they perform the Rites of Bacchus; for they 
have little Trumpets, which the Grecians us d at their Bac- 
Chinals, to call upon their Gods withal; and others go 
before them playing on Harps, whom they call Levites, 
perhaps deriyd from Luſius and Evius, the Names of Bac- 
chus; and I ſuppoſe that their Sabboths have ſome relation 
to Bacchus, for the Sabbi and Bacchi are the ſame, and, they 
make uſe of that word at the Celebration of Bacchus's Or⸗ 
in Moreover, their High-Prieſt enters the Temple with 

is Mitre on; array d in 28 1 0 Skin embroider 5 
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Gold, wearing Pantofles and a Coat hanging down to his 
Ankles, on which a great many little Bells are hang'd ; 
and in their Sacrifices they uſe Muſical Inſtruments, and 
in their Autumnal Feaſts a Thyrſus and Timbrels, which 
repreſent no other God beſide Bacchus. They are alſo for- 
bidden the uſe of Honey in their Sacrifices, becauſe it 
corrupts and deadens Wine: And which is as great an Ar- 
ent as any, Amongſt other kinds of Puniſhments us'd 
y the Jews, that was moſt remarkably odious, by which 
MalefaQors were forbid the uſe of Wine for ſo long a 
time as the Judge was pleas'd to preſcribe. 
There were Originally five other Queſtions to make up this 
Book, viz. | 68 £3 
Who was the God of the Jews ? er 
Why the days that bear the Names of the Planets are 
not reckon'd in their order? 49 1.6 | 
Why Men wear their Sealing Rings on their fourth 
. "Finger? | | 7 
Whether Men may wear the Images of the Gods or 
Wiſemen upon their Sealing Rings? 46 
Why Women do not eat the middle of a Lettuce ? 
[But the Diſcourſes upon them are loſt. ] 


Book V. The Preface. 


Re ſome will not allow the Soul any proper 
agreeable pleaſure, without reſpe& to the Body; but 
define, that ſhe lives as a form aſſiſtant to the Body, di- 
rected by its Paſſions, affected with its Pleaſures and Grief, 
and receiving the Impreſſions made upon the Body; yet 
this is confuted, as by many other ways, ſo by this: 
That Gentile well-bred Men after Supper cheer one ano- 
ther with pleaſant Talk and profitable Diſcourſe; for the 
Body has little or no ſhare in this: Which evidently 
proves that it 1s a Banquet for the Soul, and that thoſe 
Pleaſures are peculiar to her ; for the Body being fatisfy'd 
and at reſt, ſhe covets her own pleaſure and ſatisfaction in 
Diſcourſe, Problems, curious Gueſtions, and ſubtle Reſo- 
Jutions, as being wholly free from the trouble of looking 
after the Body. | | 
Queſt. I. Why do we take delight in thoſe that act the 
Paſhons of Sorrowful or Angry Men, but can't without 
concern behold thoſe that are really affected with them? 
Being entertain'd at Supper by Borthus the Epicurean, 
with a great many of his Se&, we fell upon this Inquiry, 
Why we are diſturb'd at the real voices of Men, either 


angry, ſorrowful, or afraid, and yet are delighted to . 
SA others 


Is 


 PLruTARCH's Sympoſiacks. 
others repreſent them,and imitate their Geſtures, Speeches 


and Exclamations ? Moſt of the Company gave this rea- 


ſon, Becauſe he that only repreſents, excels him that 
really feels, in as much as he doth not ſuffer the misfor- 
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runes, which we knowing are pleaſed and delighted with Ingenuity 
on that account. But I ſaid, That we being by nature ra- ſhewn in 
tional and Lovers of ingenuity, are delighted with and repreſents 
admire every thing that is artificially and ingeniouſly con- ig Pa. 

trived; for as a Bee loves Honey, to Man loves naturally frons. 


Ingenuity and Elegancy, and highly approves of every 
Action that is ſeaſon'd with Wit and Judgment; and 
therefore becauſe he that is really affected with Grief 
and Anger preſents us with nothing, but the common 
bare Paſſion; but in the imitation ſome dexterity and per- 
ſwaſiveneſs appears; we are naturally inclind to be di- 
ſturb'd at the former, while the latter delights us. Thus 
to behold a Conſumptive man is an unpleaſant Spectacle, 
yet with pleaſure we can view the Pictures and Statues of 
ſuch Perſons , becauſe the imitation hath ſomething in it 
very pleaſing to the Mind, which allures and captivates 
the Faculties. | h 5 

Queſt. II. That the Prize for the Poets at the Games 
was Ancient? | | 

At the Solemnity of the Pythian. Games, there was a 
conſult about taking away all ſuch Sports as were not of 
Ancient Inſtitution, and it was chiefly agreed upon that 
the Orators and Poets ſhould be remov'd , not for any 
hatred of Learning, but out of Reverence to them, be- 
cauſe they could not beſtow the Prize equally upon all 
that deſerv'd it. I was preſent at the conſult, when Pe- 
treus the Preſident of the Sports broached it at Supper ; 


I defended Muſick, and maintain'd that Poetry was no Poetry an- 
pſtart Intruder, but that it was time out of Mind ad- ent. 


mitted into the Sacred Games and Crowns given to the 
beſt Performer: For Acaſtus at his Father Pelias's Funeral 
{et a Prize for contending Poets, and Sybilla wan it; and 
Polemo in his Athenian Commentaries upon the Treaſures 
of Delphos, tells us, there was a golden Book in the Sicyo- 
nian Treaſure, dedicated to the God with this Inſcription, 
Ariſtomache, the Poetreſs of Erythræa, dedicated this, after 
ſbe had gotten the Prize at the Iſthmian Games: And if every 
thing in the Olſympick Games be admir'd ; much more 
the Ancienter Inſtitutions of the Pythian. YH 5 
Queſt. III. Why was the Pine counted ſacred to Neptune 
and Bacchus; and why at firſt the Conqueror in the 1thmian 
Games was Crowned with a Garland of Pine, and after- 
wards with Parſiey; and now again with fine? 
When we were at Supper at, Corinth in the time of the 

* R 2 | Iſthmian 
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It hmian Games, with Lucamas the chief Prieſt, this que- 

ion was ſtarted, Why the 1#hmian Garland was made of 
Pine? Praxiteles brought in for a reaſon the Fable of Juno 
and Mel:certa, and ſaid, that the Pine Tree Garland peculi- 
arly belongs to Neptune; and Lucamas adding, that tis ſa- 


cred to Bacchus too, we began to inquire, why the Anci- 


ents dedicated the Pine to Neptune and Bacchus ? I anſwer. 


ed, that both thoſe Gods preſided over a moiſt and gene- 


rative Principle, for the Greeks Sacrifice to Neptune as the 
Nouriſher of Trees, and to Bacchus as the Preſerver of 


Pine is con- them. Beſides the Pine may peculiarly agree to Neptune, 
ſecrated to becauſe 'tis uſed in Building of Ships; for thar, with Firr, 
Neptune and Cypreſs, affords the beſt and lighteſt Timber, as well 
and Bac- as Pitch and Roſin, which make it ſerviceable. To Bac. 


chus. 


Parſley 
Garland 
when uſed. 


The pureſt 
and beſt 
Wine ſo 
called. 


chus they dedicate the Pine, becauſe it ſweetens Wine, for 
among Pines the ſweeteſt Grapes grow, and by the Roſin 
Wine is preſerved. When I had thus ſaid, a Rhetorician in 
the Company replyed, was it not but t' other Day, that the 
If hmian Garland began to be made of Pine? Was not the 
Crown anciently of twined Parſley ? I am ſure Timæus 
the Hiſtorian aſſerts it, when he relates, how Timoleon 
comforted the Corinthians when they went againſt the 
Carthaginians, (and meeting ſome Perſons carrying Par- 
ſley, took it as a bad omen,) by putting them in mind, that 
the 1/mian Garlands were made of Parfley. The young 
Men yielded preſently to his Learning and Reading, bur 


- Lucamas ſmiling ſaid, we have been perſwaded that Pine 


was the firſt Garland, and that afterwards Parſley was re- 
ceived from the Nemæan Games in honour of Hercules, and 
thruſt out the Pine ; bur in a little time the Pine recover- 
ed its ancient honour, and now flouriſhes in its glory. 
This I confirmed from Euphorion's and Callimachus's words, 
and Procles's Hiſtory of the Iſthmian Games, who ſays, the 
Pine Garland firſt Crowned the Victor; but when this 
Game became ſacred, the Parſley Chaplet was received 
from the Nemean ſolemnity. 
Queft. IV. Concerning the Expreſſion in Homer, ZowggT- 
607 q neoglge ? | 
Some at Table ſaid, Achilles talked Nonſenſe ; but 
Soſicles the Poet ſaid, that ZwzegTige, ſignified well tem- 
pered, and that Achilles bid Patroclus get well tem- 
pered Wine for the Entertainment of his friends; 
Antipater was of Opinion that the Years were ancient!y 
called dee, and that C ſignified Greatneſs, ſo that 
Achilles ordered his oldeſt Wine and beſt for his Gueſts, 


in theſe words; but I ſhewed them, that their diſcourſe 


was frivolous, for Zoco7zgov ſignifies 4#ex]o7ee9?,the more 
pure Wine, for Achilles conſidered the Gueſts, Phenix rn 
. U:;/je, 
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HNyſſes, old Men, who could not affect diluted Wine; and 
the Time, for weak Wines are fit for ſuch only as lye at 
eaſe, and are not employed in Exerciſe and Labour ; 
wherefore, when his Gueſts had been wearied all Day in 


Fighting, he did not think convenient to treat them, as if 


they had been idle, but commanded more pure and ſtrong 
Wine to be prepared. | | 
Queſt. V. Concerning thoſe that invite many to a Supper? 
At my return from Alexandria all my friends treated me, 
and inviting all my acquaintance with me, our Meetings 
were uſually tumultuous; but Oneſicritus invited only my 


moſt familiar Acquaintance, and Men of moſt agreeable 4 ſet Com- 
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tempers; which made me think, that there is a certain pany for 4 
number which an Entertainment may receive; and if it Fea#, 


exceeds, ſo that all can't partake of the Mirth, and con- 
verſe immediately one with another, it ceaſcth to be ſuch ; 
for as in a Dance, ſo in a Feaſt, the- laſt Man ſhould be 
pony within the hearing of the firſt. Lamprias over- 

earing me, ſaid, then it ſeems there is need of temper- 
ance, not only in our Feaſts but Invitations, and there's 
an exceſs of kindneſs in calling all our friends, for much 
company hinders all familiarity and converſation, which 
is more the pleaſure of a Feaſt than the Wine ; where- 
fore tis beſt to invite few friends, and often, and then we 
may ſelect ſuch as are propereſt for our preſent occaſions: 


As when we are in want, ſuch as can beſt afford us help; 


when we want advice, the wiſeſt; to a Marriage, the 
Kindred ; and to a merry bout, the jocoſe and pleaſant; for 


thus all will have their rurns, and the Company moſt 


agreeable to them, which will ſhew prudence in the In- 


viter. | 
Queſt. VI. What's the reaſon, that the ſame Room, 


which at the beginning of a Supper ſeems narrow, ap- 
pears big enough afterward?ꝰ 

This queſtion was propoſed preſently after the former; 
and ſome ſaid, the Poſture of ſitting was the cauſe; for 
Men when they eat, fit with their full breadth to the Ta- 
ble, that they may command it with their right hand, but 
after Supper they ſit ſideways. Some attributed it to the 


ſtretching of the Beds by fitting on them; but an old Man 


merrily ſaid, twas becauſe the ſame Feaſt hath different 
Directors; Hunger the worſt, and Bacchus the beſt orderer 
in the World; for in the beginning, we fall on like gree- 
dy Hounds in confuſion, till the God (hence called Aba: O, 
and σ ) puts us into a friendly and convenient order 
for converſe. : 

_ &xeft, VII. Concerning thaſe that are ſaid to bewitch ? 
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A Diſcourſe happening at Supper, concerning thoſe 
that are ſaid to have a bewitching Eye, moſt of the Com- 
pany laughed at it; but Metrius Florus, who gave us the 
Supper, ſaid, that ſtrange events wonderfully confirmed 
the report; and to disbelieve wonderful Relations, is to 
take away all Philoſophy. We know, that ſome Men 

E:camples by looking upon young Children hurt them very much; 
of a be- for Philarchus tells us, that the Thebenſes about Pontus were 
witching very deſtructive, not only to Children, but Men of Riper 
Eye. Years ; for they upon whom they looked, or breathed, 
| and to whom they ſpake, would languiſh and grow Sick. 
True, ſaid I, and methinks ſome ſmall tract to the cauſe of 
this effect may be found in the Effluviums of Bodies; for 
"tis probable, ſuch Effluviunms do fly from Animals 
continually, by reaſon of the Agitation of their Spi- 
rits by heat and motion, and chiefly thro the Eye, which 
is a moſt Vigorous and Active ſenſe. This is evident 
from Lovers, who are inflamed by the glances of each 
others Eyes; and are more wounded by a look, than a touch 1s 
or vow. Beſides, every body almoſt knows, that to look 
A remedy on the Bird Charadios, is a preſent remedy for the Jaun- b 
for the dice, which paſſes thro' the Eye into the Nature of that 
Jaundice. Bird, and ſo hurts it that it can't endure any affected 
with that Diſeaſe. Very right, ſaid Patrocleas, you reaſon 
well as to the Body, but how can the Soul be diſturbed 
with the Eye, as we ſee it is by the Power of Witch- 
craft ? Sir, replyed I, Don't you obſerve, that the Soul, 
when tis affected, works upon the Body? Rage and An- 
ger often blinds Dogs when they are fighting with wild 
Beaſts. So Envy, more then any Paſſion, when 'tis fixed 
in the Soul, fills the Body with ill humours, which make 
the Body Pale; and ſo perverts the Eye with a Venom, 
which it ſends out upon them on whom it looks, to their 
hurt. This is what I can ſay, and pray Horus, except it 
for my Club: Well, ſaid Soclarus, but let us ſee whether 
it be all current Money, for in my mind ſome of it looks 
like Braſs; for you very well know, that ſome Friends, 
Acquaintance, and even Fathers, have ſuch Eyes; ſo rhat 
Mothers will not ſhew their Children to them, and ſome 
Paſſions af. are ſaid to have bewitched themſelves. To this I replyed, 
fell the Bo- that all Paſſions which have been long fixed in the Soul, 
dy. raiſe ill humours in the Body, and force Men tho' unwil- 
Þ ling into them ; and then 'tis no wonder, if thoſe thet 
have raiſed in themſelves a bewitching habit, produce 
ſuitable effects upon their neareſt Acquaintance with 
whom they moſt converſe. Gaius, Florus's Son in Law, 
faid, then you make no account of Democritus's Images, 
which being full of Poiſonous qualities, injure them, both 
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in mind and body, that are overlook d: He is a Man Di- 
vine in his Opinions. True, faid I, and you might have 
obſerved, that I borrowed my Effluviums from him. 

Queſt. VIII. Why Homer calls the Apple-Tree, d %- 
x4emcy and Empedocles calls Apples, uTeegacia ? 

As we were at Supper in Chæronea, and had many ſofts 
of Fruit at Table, there aroſe this queſtion, Why the Poet 
calls Apple-Trees, 4ya40ozagrs , Tripho the Phyſician 
ſaid, 'twas becauſe the Tree was ſmall and Fruit large; 
and ſome body elſe {aid, twas becauſe the particular Ex- 
cellencies of other Fruits are united in this. Then citing 
a Verſe of Emped cle, I asked why he calls Apples, Weg- 
g, and faid, I thought it was, becauſe it is meant 
of Pomegranates, which ripen beſt at the end of the Au- 
tumn; but the Grammarians affirm, they are called ſo 
from their vigour and florid manner of growing; for the 
Poets uſe 7auciv to flouriſh. Bur Lamprias ſaid a ſince 
ume, ſignifies external, as well as vehemency, Umz2@aotoy 
is that which lies without, and is fit to be eaten. | 

Queſt. IX. Why the Fig-Tree which has a ſharp Juice, 
brings forth ſweer Fruit ? 8 

The old Men ſaid, 'tis no wonder, that all the ſweet- 
neſs being ſeparated and employed in making the Fruit, 
that which is left is bitter and unſavoury; for as the Liver 
by ſeparation of the Gall is made ſweet, ſo are Figs. 

Queſt. X. What are thoſe that are ſaid to be, met ANN, 
z xpvey And why Homer calls Salt Divine? | 

Hlorus, who entertained us, propoſed the firſt queſtion 3 
Who are thoſe ? that in the Proverb are ſaid to be meer 
c, Y #vvor; And Apollophanes the Grammarian ſa- 
tisſied him, by ſaying, that by that Proverb was meant 
Intimate Acquaintance, who could Sup together on Salt 
and Cummin. Thence we proceeded to inquire, why Salt 
was called Divine, by Homer and Plato, eſpecially ſince the 
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Fgyptian Prieſts eat no Salt, no not in their Bread; for if Salt, why 
it be Divine and Holy, why do they avoid it? I anſwer- not eaten. 


ed, the Egyptian Prieſts may abſtain from Salt, becauſe 
'tis apt to raiſe Luft, and is the greateſt ſawce, which their 
profeſſion of Purity and Chaſtity forbids them to uſe. 
Further, what is moſt uſeful we Deify, and nothing ex- 
ceeds Salt in that property; Salt alſo preſerves Dead Bo- 
dies from Rottenneſs, which is a Divine quality ; for Men 
call Thunder Divine, becauſe Bodies Thunderſtruck will 
not putrify ; and for the ſame reaſon Salt deſerves that 
Name. Philinus added, Generation is Divine, for God is 
the principle of all things, and Salt is moſt operative that 
way; as appears in Bitches, to whom they give Salt when 
they are not prolifick, to awaken their Lechery and Vi- 
Zour. 3 „ Rook 
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Book VI. The Preface. 


al the Son of Conor, being entertained by Plate 
4 at a neat and homely Feaſt, free from the Luxury 
of the Camp, which he had been uſed to; was the next 


Day ſenſible of the difference, and ſaid, they that Supped 


with Plato were well heated the Day after the Feaſt : This 
ſaying is much more true in relation to the Philoſophy 
uſed at Plato's Table, for the pleaſures which ariſe from 


Meat and Drink, are ungentile and ſhort-lived ; but Philo. 


ſophical Diſcourſes are ever freſh and leave a reliſh to 
Men abſent, inſomuch, that Men are now partakers of So- 
crates's Feaſt by reading the Collections of Plato and Xeno- 
phon., And this is the Feaſt I preſent my Readers with,and 
invite them to, viz. Profitable Diſcourſe. 

Queſt. I. Why are thoſe that Faſt, more Thirſty than 
Hungry ? 1 310 | 

The queſtion why Men that are Faſting, are more in- 
clineable to Drink than Eat, was propounded, becaule it 
carries ſome repugnancy to the Rules of Reaſon, for as 
much as there ſeems to be more need of Nouriſhment. I 
told the Company, that the heat of our Bodies required 
ſuch ſupplies ; for Fire alone devours all that is next it, 
and our natural heat, living like Fire, upon moiſture 
chiefly, by faſting it comes to prey upon the moiſture of 
== md and ſo makes us to ſtand in need moſt of 

rink. 

Queſt. II. Whether want of nouriſhment cauſeth hunger 


and thirſt, or a Change in the figures of the Pores ? 


- Philo the Phyſician, having heard the former Diſcourſe, 


denied that thirſt did ariſe from the want of nouriſhment, 


Hunger 
proceeds 
from the 
change in 
#he Pores. 


but from the different figure of the Pores ; as is Evident 
from ſuch as have their thirſt removed by fleep, the cea- 
ſing of a Fever, or bathing ; which add nothing to their 
former moiſture, but'cauſe a new Order and diſpoſition of 
the Pores; which might be further confirm'd by Sick Per- 
ſons, who when they need Meat moſt, have no Stomachs; 
and others, who, when they have fill'd their Bellies, have 
great Appetites; which argues that Hunger proceeds 
from ſome Change in the Pores, and not for want of Su- 
ſtenance. To this I reply'd, That his diſcourſe ſeem'd to 
carry ſomething of Reaſon and Probability in it, but in 
the main was repugnant to the Chief end of Nature, to 
which Appetite Tirefts every Animal, viz. to get a ſuppl 

of what it needs, and avoid the defect of its proper Food. 
And it ſeems to me abſurd,that Nature when GT, 
W 8 ; - ; ould 
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ſhould disburden her ſelf; and yer ſhould require ſupplies, 
not forced thereunto by indigence,butby I know not what 
alterations. Nor do the Arguments brought for the for- 


mer Opinion prove it; for in a Fever the moiſture is Confuted. 


forced downward, but when it ceaſes it diſperſes again, 
and ſo cauſes thirſt to abate by ſuperinducing the moi- 
ſure ; and ſo tis in ſuch that go to ſleep thirſty, the 
ſleep draws moiſture out of the middle Parts, and diſtri- 
butes it into all the Members of the Body. But what trans- 
figuration of the Pores is it that cauſes hunger and thirſt : 
I know of no diſtinction but being open and ſhut ; when 
they are open, Nature gapes for ſupply ; but when they 
are ſhut they can receive nothing; and ſo they can't work 
the effect mention'd. 

Queſt, III. What is the reaſon that Hunger is allay'd by 
Drinking, but Thirft is increas'd by Eating ? "_ 

The Maſter of the Feaſt propounded this Queſtion, and 
deſir d us to diſcuſs it. Some aflign'd the reaſon to be 


from the Pores ; which being done with more eaſe and 


probability, than truth, I offer'd this Solution as the moſt 
certain: Thirſt is increaſed by Eating, becauſe Meat by 
its natural dryneſs, contracts and deſtroys all that ſmall 

uantity of moiſture which remains ſcatter'd here and 
there in the Body, juſt as the Earth and Duſt ſuck up the - 
Rain, and fo increaſeth the thirſt ; but on the contrary, 
Drink muſt of Neceſſity aſſwage hunger, for the moiſture 


_ watering and diffuſing it ſelf thro' the dry and parch'd 


Reliques of the Meat we eat laſt, by turning them into 
thin Juices conveys them through the whole Body, and 
ſuccours the Indigent Parts; and this is the reaſon why 
ſeveral Men, when they have drank nothing at all, bur 
only waſh'd themſelves, are freed from violent hunger ; 


| becauſe the extrinſick moiſture entering the Pores, makes 


the Meat within more ſucculent, and of a more nouriſh- 


ing Nature; ſo that the heat and fury of the Hunger de- 


clines and abates. 

Queſt. IV. What's the reaſon that a Bucket of Water 
drawn out of a Well, if it ſtand all Night in the 
Air, is more cald in the Morning, than the reſt of the 


Water? 


A Stranger, who much delighted in water this way 


cooled, propounded the Queſtion, and told us, Ariſtotle 
gave this reaſon for it, all water, being once made hot, 


is afterwards made more cold; juſt as our Bodies are more 


cool after we have bathed ; becauſe the Body being rari- The Air 
fy'd receives a greater quantity of Air; ſo water taken c0o/s it 
out of a Well being firſt warm'd in the Air, grows pre- when ſepa- 
ſently cold. We praiſed the Gentleman's Memory, but rated. 
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condemn'd his Reaſon ; for 'tis abſurd to ſay, that the Air 


can cauſe heat and cold; wherefore I rather ſuppoſe, that 


the Air which is naturally cold, tho' it can't cool all the 
water in the Well, yet when a part is ſeparated from the 
whole, can eaſily cool it. 


Quest. V. What is the reaſon, that Pebble Stones, and 


Leaden Bullets, thrown. into the water, make it more 
cold ? | 
Ariſtotle juſt propounds this Queſtion in his Problems, 
but gives no reaſon for it; wherefore we will inquire in- 
to it. Yes, ſays I, we will; and my Conjectures are, 
That Air it ſelf, coming from without, cools the Water; 
but has a great deal of force more, when it beats againſt 
Stones and Iron, by which the cold reflects into the wa- 
ter, and ſo the cold is doubled: Moreover, Lead is naturally 
cold, and Stones are but lumps of frozen Earth; and ſo 
by their coldneſs and denſity, raiſe coldneſs in the water. 

Queſt. VI. What's the reaſon, that Men preſerve Snow, 
by covering it with Chaff and Cloaths ? | 

The Stranger farther queried, Why Snow is preſerv'd 


by the hotteſt things, as Chaff and unfulled Cloaths? 


This is ſtrange : So tis, ſaid I, if true, but that it is not; 


Cloat hs not for Cloaths are cold, and are only made hot by our Bo- 


Bol. 


Mine bes 
ſtrained, 
when new. 


dies; as we diſcern when we firſt put them on, and from 
hence, that feaveriſh Perſons often change their Cloaths 
for the cold of them. Now as Garments make us hot by 
keeping in the heat of our Bodies, and keeping out the 
cold Air; ſo they preſerve Snow cold, by keeping in the 
ſubtle ſpirit of the Snow, which is continually flying out; 
and if it be not — the Snow melts ; and ſo by 
the help of the Cloaths the Cold being kept in, and the 


external Air kept out, the Snow! 1s kept cloſe and com- 


pat : The reaſon, why they uſe unfulled Cloaths, is, 
becauſe the hair of them is longeſt, and ſo prefles not 
the Snow ſo much as to bruiſe it, no more than Chaff. 
Nueſt. VII. Whether Wine ought to be ſtrained ? 

 Nicrus a young Philoſopher, being at Supper with us at 
Ariſto's, took great liberty to carp at every thing that was 
either ſpoke or done in the Company; but particularly 
found fault with the Wine, that it ought not to be ſtrain- 
ed, but drank new out of the Veſſel, becauſe this way 
of Purging it robb'd it of its natural ſtrength and heat; 


beſides, he ſaid, 'twas curious, effeminate, and luxurious, 


to make it palatable not more wholeſom. Ariſto ſmiling 
ſaid, The Wine, which I bring to the Table is not live- 
leſs, but welkqualify'd and mild, ſuch as the Gods drank 
in Homer; but for your part, you would glut your ſelf 
with night Wine, which raiſes melancholly n 
. n N U 
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loads Mens Stomachs, and makes them either Drunk or 


Sick : And then pray what hurt have I done the Wine 
by taking away its noxious qualities, and giving it a bet- 
ter taſte tho' paler colour? nor has it loſt its vigorous re- 
liſi but is only purged of its dregs and filth. But you'll 
ſay, Wine not ſtrain d hath a great deal more ftrength : 
So hath a diſtracted Man more ſtrength than a Man in his 
Wits, and yet no Man is blam'd for giving him Hellebore 
to bring him to his Reaſon ; no more am I blameworthy 
for purging from the Wine the ſtrength that enrages the 
Mind, and giving it a mild and wholeſom temper. In 
Women, Gawdineſs in painting, patching, perfuming, 
and adorning with Jewels is faulty and profuſe ; but a 
careful Cleanlineſs in waſhing, anointing, and plaiting the 
hair is commendable. So they, that Sophiſticate Wine, 
by mixing it with Aloes, Cinnamon and Saffron, abuſe ir; 
but they, that take from it only what is naſty and unpro- 
fitable, improve it by their labour; otherwiſe we may 
find fault with all decency and houſewifry ; as waſhing 
and ſcowring our Cups, and ſifting our Bread. 

Queſt. VIII. What is the cauſe of a Canine Appetite ? 

At Athens there is an Ancient Sacrifice, wherein it is a 
Cuſtom for every one to drive out of his Houſe, Bulimy, 
by whipping of one of his Servants with Willow Rods: 
This Ceremony being perform'd, when we were fat down 
at Table, there was an Inquiry firſt into the Signification 
of the Word ; then into the Ceremony of turning out the 
Servant ; and then into the Nature of the thing it ſelf. As 
to the Word, all agreed that it denoted a great and pub- 
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lick Famine, the Eolians uſing Bulimy for Pulimy, i. e. Po- Bulimy 
Iylimy, much hunger, at firſt 5 but after it was uſed for the hat i 
Diſeaſe that reſembles it. After this we came to inquire {oy;/es, 


into the cauſe of it, and I not being ſatisfy d with the rea- 
ſons given by the Ancients, mention'd Ariſtotle's Opinion 


who ſays, That extream cold without, cauſes extream heat 


and conſumption within ; which, if it falls into the Legs, 
it makes Men lazy ; but if it come to the fountain of Mo- 
tion and Reſpiration, it cauſes fainting and weakneſs. 
Soclarus lik'd the beginning of this Reaſon well, but he 


rather thought, that the abundance of heat pent up in the 


Body, did not invade the Principle of Reſpiration , but 


conſum'd the Nouriſhment, and that failing the fire goes 


out. Bur Cleomenes the Phyſician would have Bulimy not 
to be hunger, but a fault in the Stomach, which together 
with hunger, cauſes faintneſs; and therefore the leaſt 
piece of Bread reſtores them to their ſtrength. This .he 


prov'd from the faintneſs which Beaſts are often ſeiz'd 


with at the ſmell of Apples, or Figs ; for a Smell doth 
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condemn'd his Reaſon; for tis abſurd to ſay, that the Air 
can cauſe heat and cold; wherefore I rather ſuppoſe, that 
the Air which is naturally cold, tho' it can't cool all the 
water in the Well, yet when a part is ſeparated from the 
whole, can eaſily cool it. 

Que. V. What is the reaſon, that Pebble Stones, and 
Leaden Bullets, thrown. into the water, make it more 
cold ? 

Ariſtotle juſt propounds this Queſtion in his Problems, 
but gives no reaſon for it; wherefore we will inquire in- 
to it. Yes, ſays I, we will; and my Conjectures are, 
That Air it ſelf, coming from without, cools the Water; 
but has a great deal of force more, when it beats againſt 
Stones and Iron, by which the cold reflects into the wa- 
ter, and ſo the cold is doubled: Moreover, Lead is naturally 
cold, and Stones are but lumps of frozen Earth; and ſo 
by their coldneſs and denſity, raiſe coldneſs in the water. 

Queſt. VI. What's the reaſon, that Men preſerve Snow, 
by covering it with Chaff and Cloaths ? 

The Stranger farther queried, Why Snow is preſerv'd 
by the hotteſt things, as Chaff and unfulled Cloaths ? 
This is ſtrange: So tis, ſaid I, if true, but that it is not; 


Cloat hs not for Cloaths are cold, and are only made hot by our Bo- 


Bot. 


dies; as we diſcern when we firſt put them on, and from 
hence, that feaveriſh Perſons often change their Cloaths 
for the cold of them. Now as Garments make us hot by 
keeping in the heat of our Bodies, and keeping out the 
cold Air; ſo they preſerve Snow cold, by keeping in the 
ſubtle ſpirit of the Snow, which is continually flying out; 
and if it be not ſuppreſs'd, the Snow melts ; and ſo by 
the help of the Cloaths the Cold being kept in, and the 


external Air kept out, the Snow! is kept cloſe and com- 


Fine bes 
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pat : The reaſon, why they uſe. unfulled Cloaths, is, 
becauſe the hair of them is longeſt, and ſo preſſes not 
the Snow ſo much as to bruiſe it, no more than Chaff. 
Nueſt. VII. Whether Wine ought to be ſtrained ? 

 Nicrus a young Philoſopher, being at Supper with us at 
Ariſto's, took great liberty to carp at every thing that was 
either ſpoke or done in the Company; but particularly 
found fault with the Wine, that it ought not to be ſtrain- 
ed, but drank new out of the Veſſel, becauſe this way 
of Purging it robb'd it of its natural ſtrength and hear ; 


beſides, he ſaid, 'twas curious, effeminate, and luxurious, 


to make it palatable not more wholefom. Ariſto ſmiling 
ſaid, The Wine, which I bring to the Table is not live- 


leſs, but welkqualify'd and mild, ſuch as the Gods drank 


in Homer; but for your part, you would glut your ſelf 


with night Wine, which raiſes melancholly Vapours, 


, loads 
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toads Mens Stomachs, and makes them either Drunk or 
Sick : And then pray what hurt have I done the Wine 
by taking away its noxious qualities, and giving it a bet- 
ter taſte tho' paler colour? nor has it loſt its vigorous re- 
{i but is only purged of its dregs and filth. But you'll 
fy, Wine not ftrain'd hath a great deal more ſtrength : 
So hath a diſtracted Man more ſtrength than a Man in his 
Wits, and yet no Man is blam'd for giving him Hellebore 
to bring him to his Reaſon ; no more am I blameworthy 
for purging from the Wine the ſtrength that enrages the 
Mind, and giving it a mild and wholeſom temper. In 
Women, Gawdineſs in painting, patching, perfuming, 
and adorning with Jewels is faulty and profuſe ; but a 
careful Cleanlineſs in waſhing, anointing, and plaiting the 
hair is commendable. So they, that Sophiſticate Wine, 
by mixing it with Aloes, Cinnamon and Saffron, abuſe ir; 
but they, that take from it only what is naſty and unpro- 
fitable, improve it by their labour; otherwiſe we may 
find fault with all decency and houſewifry ; as waſhing 
and ſcowring our Cups, and ſifting our Bread. 

Queſt. VIII. What is the cauſe of a Canine Appetite ? 

At Athens there is an Ancient Sacrifice, wherein it is a 
Cuſtom for every one to drive out of his Houſe, Bulimy, 
by whipping of one of his Servants with Willow Rods: 
This Ceremony being perform'd, when we were ſat down 
at Table, there was an Inquiry firſt into the Signification 
of the Word ; then into the Ceremony of turning out the 
Servant ; and then into the Nature of the thing it ſelf. As 
to the Word, all agreed that it denoted a great and pub- 
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lick Famine, the #0/:ans uſing Bulimy for Pulimy, i. e. Po- Bulimy 
lylimy, much hunger, at firſt ; but after it was uſed for the haf i? 


Diſeaſe that reſembles it. After this we came to inquire 
into the cauſe of it, and I not being ſatisfy'd with the rea- 
ſons given by the Ancients, mention'd Aritotle's Opinion; 


who ſays, That extream cold without, cauſes extream heat 


and conſumption within ; which, if it falls into the Legs, 
it makes Men lazy ; but if it come to the fountain of Mo- 
tion and Reſpiration, it cauſes fainting and weakneſs. 
Soclarus lik'd the beginning of this Reaſon well, but he 
rather thought, that the abundance of heat pent up in the 
Body, did not invade the Principle of Reſpiration , but 


confum'd the Nouriſhment, and that failing the fire goes 


out. But Cleomenes the Phyſician would have Bulimy not 
to be hunger, but a fault in the Stomach, which together 
with hunger, cauſes faintneſs ; and therefore the leaſt 
piece of Bread reſtores them to their ſtrength. This .he 
prov'd from the faintneſs which Beaſts are often ſeiz d 
with at the ſmell of Apples, or Figs ; for a Smell doth 
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not cauſe any want of Food, but rather a Pain or Agitation 
in the Stomach, proceeding from rarefaction in that Part. 

Aueſt. IX. Why Homer gives all other Liquids a pecu- 
liar Epithete, but calls Oyl nothing but moiſt ? 

'T was once the Subject of our Diſcourſe, why the Poet 
calls milk White, honey Yellow, and wine Red ; bur ſays, 
Oyl is moiſt, which is common to all Liquids? Twas 
anſwer'd, That Oyl was perfectly moiſt, and had no con- 
trary qualiry mix'd with it. All its parts are even and 
ſmooth , and the Face is as viſible in it as a Looking. 
glaſs, becauſe there is nothing rough in it to hinder re- 


flection, as there is in Milk and other Liquids ; Oyl makes 


no noiſe as other Liquids do by moving it; It alone is 
pure and unmixt, moſt compatt and without Pores; which 
is the reaſon, that fire is nouriſh'd by it; It is moſt liquid, 
for a drop of it will ſpread farther than any other Liquid, 
and enters deepeſt into Garments. | 

Queſt. X. What is the reaſon, that the fleſh of Sacrific'd 
Beaſts, after it has hung a while upon a Figtree, is made 
more tender than before? | | 

Ariſto's Cook bringing on to the Table a Cock juſt kill'd, 
yet as tender as if it had been kill'd a day or two, we 
commended him; and Ariſto told us, twas no wonder, 
ſeeing it might be eaſily done, if the Cock were hung up- 
on a Figtree; whereupon we began to look into the cauſe 
of it. I faid, Our Eye aſſures us, that the Figtree ſends 
out a fierce and ſtrong Spirit; for we have heard, that a 


made tame Bull, tho' never ſo mad, being ty'd to a Figtree, grows 
by tying to preſently tame. This proceeds from the ſharp, acrimo- 
4 Figtree, neous quality of the tree; for as tis the fulleſt of Sap of 


Company 
neceſſary 
at Meals. 


all Trees, ſo the ſmoke 1s moſt offenſive ro the Eyes, and 
its Aſhes make the ſharpeſt Lee. Hence it is, that when 
a Bird is hung upon the Tree, the hot and ſharp Spirit 
cuts and boils the fleſh of the Bird; which alſo Nitre, 
or Wheat does. ; 


Book VII. The Preface. 
"THE Romans relate a Saying of a pleaſant and good 
Companion, who Supping alone, faid, That he had 


eaten to day, but not Suppd; as if a mon without 
the greateſt 


Company were as bad as None ; for indee 
pleaſure of Eating is a familiar and pleaſant friend, whoſe 
diſcourſe is profitable, pertinent, and inſtruQtive ; and 
ſuch are the Diſcourſes following, which have no- 
thing of looſeneſs, debauchery, or backbiting in them; 


but all as beneficial and ſavoury, as wiſe and en g 
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Neſt. I. Againſt thoſe that find fault with Plato for ſay- 
ing, that our Drink paſſes thro' the Lungs. _ 

At a Summer-Entertainment, one of the Company ſay- 
ing, Let's drench our Lungs with Wine; Nicias of Nico- 
polis a Phyſician ſubjoyn'd, Tho' ſuch a miſtake be pardo- 
nable in Alceus, a Poet, yet 'twas complicated Ignorance 
in Plato to aſſert ; for the Stomach is the receptacle of both 
wet and dry food; and ſince many Liquids are mix'd with 
more ſolid food, how can that pals thro' the Lungs, which 
is a denſe Body ? Beſides, Nature has fram'd the Epi- 
glottis ſo, that nothing may fall upon the Lungs. Florus 
hearing this, ſaid , What ſhall we tamely ſuffer Plato to 
be run down? No, by no means, ſaid I; for if we deſert 
him, Homer will be in the ſame condition, who thought 
both our meat and drink paſs'd thro' the Wind-pipe ; as 
did alſo Eupolus, Elegant Eratoſthenes, and eſpecially Euri- 
pides ; who ſays, The Wine paſs'd thro the Hollows of the Lungs; 
ſhewing us, that the Lungs have hollows through which 
the Liquids paſs ; for the Breath hath no occaſion for Pores. 
As for ſuch ſolid Food as is mix'd with the Liquid, 
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the. Lungs can diſcharge themſelves. of it as well as the 


Stomach ; tho' Dioxippus has found out another way, by 
Aſſerting, that the Epiglottis, when we feed, ſeparates the 
moiſt Parts from the Dry, which the Stomach receives, 
while it lets down the moiſt by little and little into the 
Lungs. So that we have many to confirm Plato's Opinion, 


which yet if we had not, Reaſon would ſufficiently prove; 


for if the Wind-pipe be wounded,no drink will go down, 
but runs out, tho' the Wezand be whole; and in an In- 
flammation of the Lungs, all know that the Patient is 
troubled with thirſt, the heat making the Appetite in- 
tenſe. Further, ſuch Creatures as have none, or very 
ſmall Lungs, deſire no drink; becauſe they want thoſe 
Parts whoſe natural Appetite is to drink. Beſides, the 
Bladder were unneceſlary, if the Wezand receives both 
meat and drink, and conveys it to the Belly ; for then the 
drink would not want a proper paſlage, which now is ne- 


Drink goes 
into the 
Lungs. 


ceſſary, becauſe the drink goes from the Lungs. So that 


this is the more probable Opinion, tho' perhaps the Truth 
can't be fully- diſcovered. | 2 2 


One. II. What ſort of Man is he, whom Plato calls 


vage Hg, and why thoſe Seeds, which fall on the Oxe's 
horns, become «Tre weve ? | 

Some thinking, that thoſe Seeds, which fall on the 
Bulls horns, bear very hard fruit; call a ſtiff, untractable 


fellow, x£egoþcaw and * Tze/ morn, At a Supper at Delphos 


that Problem was propounded, Why the Seeds that fall 
on the Oxe's horas bear hard fruit? My Opinion was, 
| | that 
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2 that it was cold that cauſed this &7t27wov, in Corn and ! 

qt Pulſe, by contracting their parts, for heat has a ſoftening 1 

by quality ; and therefore thoſe Seeds, that fall Immediately | 
14 on the Earth out of the Sower's hand and are preſently 

4 covered, are cheriſh'd by the moiſture and hear of the d 

6 | Earth, and produce a mellow fruit; but thoſe that ftrike 5 

Nt againſt the Oxe's horn, are ſcattered rather than ſown, 5 

4 and, lying naked, either are quite deſtroy'd by the cold, or C 

1 made hard and ſticky. | f 

91 Aueſt. III. Why the Middle of Wine, Top of Oy], and 1 

* Bottom of Honey is beſt? MY E 

W Alexion laughing at Heſiod for adviſing us to drink freely, b 
£1 when the Wine is new-broach'd, or almoſt out, bur mo- 

derately when 'tis about the Middle ; for who knows ſc 

. not, ſaid he, that the middle of Wine, top of Cyl, and b 
4 bottom of Honey is beſt? The Company minded Heſpod 

5 no more, but began to inquire into the cauſe of the diffe- L 

E rence. All agreed, that the bottom of Honey is beſt ; 0 

1 becauſe the thickeſt by reaſon of its weight falls loweſt, d 

1 Beſt Wine, and the thin riſes a- top. As to the Wine tis reaſonable W 

4 oy aud to think, that ſince its ſtrength conſiſts in heat, that the Cc 

Honey, beſt is preſerv'd in the middle; becauſe the Air impairs n 

| the Upper parts, and the Lees ſpoil the Lower, But as to al 

the Oyl they were puzzled ; ſome ſaid the Top was nor ſa 

better than the reſt; but I, according to Ariſtotle's Opi- Pr 

nion, who obſerv'd that Oyl grows ſweeter by being kept M 

m Veſlels not exactly fill'd , and fo aſcribes the meliora- ne 

tion to the Air, ſaid, Tis probable, that the Air coming th 

upon the Superficies of the Oyl, keeps it freſh and new; aft 

tho by not ſuffering it to cool, it ſpoils it in time. 7 th 

Quest. IV. What was the Reaſon of the Roman Cuſtom BL 

of Old, to remove the Table before the Meat was eaten, We 

and not to put out the Lamp? 1 5 A] 

Florus, a Lover of Antiquity, always kept up the Cu- At 

Nom, ſaying , His Father and Grandfather were curious 4g 

in that Matter ; and inquir'd of us the reaſon why the wl 

Ancients were ſo careful about their Table and Lamps. the 

Fire not to About Lamps, Cæſarinus, his Son-in-Law, was of Opinion, f 

be put out, that the Ancients abominated all Extinction of Fire; be- Int 

and why? cauſe of the Relation it had to the Eternal Flame and Sa- to 

cred Fire: and can any of you offer a better Reaſon? I Fe, 

ſaid, I do not find any fault with ir; yet I think I may age 

add, That this Cuſtom is an inſtruction for kindneſs and a 

good will; for as tis not lawful for him that has eaten, bei 

to deſtroy the remainder of his Food; nor he that has WY 

drank at the Fountain-head, to ſtop it up; fo 'tis not fit be 

ro put out the Lamp, when we have no further need of it, 1 


but let it burn for the uſe of them that want it. 3 : 
2 ad 
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had thus ſaid, Euſtrophus ſubjoyn' d, This gives ſome light 


into that Quæry about the Table, for the Ancients would 
A ſome Portion' of their Supper for the Servants and 

Naiters; becauſe they are not pleas'd ſo much with any 
Supper, as with what comes from their Maſter's Table; 
as if they were his Gueſts and Companions. To this I 
added, That 'tis convenient to leave ſomething to the 
Gueſts that come after, or perhaps, it was done to re- 
ſtrain our Appetite. Lucius proceeded further, and ſaid, 
The Table is Sacred, and nothing Sacred ought to be 
Empty. Beſides, it reſembles the Earth, which ought to 
be fruitful and always have ſomething upon it. 

Queſt. V. That we ought carefully to. preſerve our 
{elves from the Pleaſures of Bad Muſick, and how it may 
be done ? 

At the Pythian Games, a Piper playing Effeminate and 
Laſcivious Tunes, ſo pleaſed the Company, that they nor 
only applauded him, but leap'd from their ' Seats and 
danced laſciviouſly. 'Lamprias was offended at it, and 
would have chid them; but Calliſtratus drew off his Diſ- 
courſe, ſaying, We ought principally to dread thoſe ſoft- 
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ning Delights, that pleaſe and tickle through the Eyes Muſick at 
and Ears, not fancying our ſelves invincible againſt the AL P!-yhouſes 
faults of Pleaſure, when the Muſick-Meeting or Theatre 70 be a voi- 


prevails, tho' we abhor the Stews ; for we in one caſe as ded. 


much as the other, reſign up our ſelves to the Impetuouſ- 
neſs'of Pleaſures, and thoſe of the Ear are more dangerous, 
than thoſe of the touch, taſte, and ſmelling, becauſe they 
affect the very intellectual and Judging Faculties; and 
therefore thoſe that have not their reaſon to aſſiſt and 
guide them, may eaſily be ſpoil'd ; wherefore as ſoon as 
we meet with theſe intoxications, we ought to make our 
Application to the Muſes, and fly to the Helicon of the 
Ancients. - | 
Queſt. VI. Concerning the Gueſts, call'd Shadows, and 
whether being invited by ſome to go to another's Houſe, 
they ought to go; and when, and to whom? | 
When ſome ſaid that Socrates brought up the Cuſtom of 
introducing the Gueſts call'd Shadows, Florus had a Mind 
to have- it diſcuſs'd, Whether ſuch Gueſts ſhould go to a 
Feaſt , or no? Cæſarinus his Son-in-Law , was politively 
againſt it, ſaying, we ſhould follow Heſod's advice, Invite 
a friend to @ Feaſt ; and I wonder any man of breeding not 
being invited will go, ſince he is either unacquainted 
with the Entertainer, or not thought worthy by him to 
be bidden, and ſo is a rude Intruder; wherefore when- 
ever Iam invited, as a Shadow, I never go. After a ſhort 
lilence, Horus reply'd, I think it neceſſary, when we invite 
. our 
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Gueſts cal- Our Friends,to give them liberty to chooſe their Shadows; 
led jhadows for to entertain them without their Friends is not very ob- 
to le al. liging, and tis not eaſie for us to know, whom the Perſon 
we invite will be pleas'd withal. Then ſaid I, Conſider, whe. 
therthey that give their Friends Licenſe to invite, do not at 
the ſame time, give the Invited leave to accept the Invi- 
tation and come to the Entertainment. Bur in this mat. 
ter there needs a great deal of Caution, for 'tis not credi- 


lowed. 


table readily to go along with every one, and to every bo. 
N In- dy. For if the Inviter be a Great Man, and thinks his In- 


vitation to Vitation an Honour to you, you muſt deny; but if it bea 
accept, Friend deſirous of your Company, tho' you muſt not 

yield at firſt, yet at length you ought to conſent and go. 
If the Inviter be a Civil Man, but would carry you to a 


Man of a bad temper, you ought to refuſe ; and to thoſe 


Friends you ſhould chiefly go as ſhadows, who will come 

again to you in the ſame Quality; but above all you ſhould 

avoid to go to Great Men. 5 

9 VII. Whether Muſicians are to be admitted to a 
ealt ? 

At Cheronea a Bearded Stoick blamed a Company that ad- 
mitted Muſick by Plato's Authority, and were not able to 
entertain one another with Diſcourſe. Philip the Pruſian 
of the ſame Set, ſaid, 'twas no wonder, that Minſtrels 

Muſick to Were not regarded, where the Diſcourſe was more plea- 
fant than any Pipe in the World; yet Xenophon thought it 


be allowed x n 3 
not indecent to bring in Philip the Jeſter to Socrates and 


at Feaſts. 


and Ruſticks, baniſh out of our Entertainments the ra- 
viſhing delight of Muſick, or fly Muſicians, as if they 


were Syreas ? No, for if at any time,certainly over a Glaſs 


of Wine, Muſick ſhould be allowed, and the Harmonious 
God have the Direction of our Souls. =} | 

Queſt. VIII. What ſort of Muſick is fitteſt for an Enter- 
tainment ? | 1 

When Philip had ended, I hindred the Stoick from giv- 
ing an Anſwer, and deſired him rather to give us his 
Judgment, which ſort of Muſick was fitteſt for an Enter- 
tainment ? He preſently ſaid, all other ſorts of Muſick I 
baniſh to the Theatre and Play-Houſe, and can only allow 
the Imitation of ſome of Plato's Dramatick Dialogues, 
lately admitted into Entertainments at Rome. Philip per- 
ceiving ſome of the Company uneaſy, ſaid, you are too 
ſevere upon us, who were ever againſt making merry with 
Plato; Sappho's Songs, or Anacreon's Verſes are fitter for 


ſuch Meetings. But the reſt I'll leave to Diogenianus, to 


whom I preſent the Cup. Then D-ogenianus went on an 


ſaid, Indeed many ſorts of Muſick are to be Wee 


Antiſthenes: And ſhall we, who are mixt with Tradeſmen 
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_ Feaſts, as firſt Tragedy, being a repreſentation of Acts at- h ny. 
tended with grief and extremity of Paſſion ; as alſo old ſcꝶ ;; 40 be 


Comedy, becauſe tis lowd, ſcoffing, abuſive, and full of rejected at 
filthy and lewd expreſſions : But the new Comedy is ſo Faft;, and 
fitted for Entertainments, that tis eaſter to have a Regu- what 40. 
lar Feaſt without Wine, than without Menander; for its lyweg. 
phraſe is ſweet and familiar, the humour innocent, ſo that 
the Sober can't deſpite it, nor the merry be troubled at it, 
being mixed with Gravity and Jeſt. Masks becauſe they 
are long, and Farces becauſe they are lewd, are not fit 
for Entertainments: But the Harp, which ever ſince Ho- | 
mer's time has been well acquainted with Feaſts,ſhould be 7h; Harp, 
admitted; vet we ſhould deſire the Harpers to forbeat an old My: 
their ſad Notes and Melancholly Tunes, and play ſuch „eck at En- 
only as are delighting. The Pipe cannot be rejected, be- gertain- 
cauſe the Libation at the beginning of the Feaſt requires 
it, as well as the Garland; becauſe it ſpreads to the Soul 
a pleaſant ſound, which produceth calmneſs and ſweet- 
neſs: Bur the Pipe is not pleaſant, unleſs a Song be joyned 
with it, to delight our Reaſon, as well as gratify the Ear. 
In ſhort, when we have Gueſts, who are able to Cheer 
themſelves with Philoſophy and good Diſcourſe, we 
ſhould not introduce Muſick to hinder Converſation ; but 
when Compariy begins to be diſturbed and quarrel, Ear- 
delights are convenient to prevent Raillery and reproach, 
ſtop diſputes, and compoſe the Company. a 

Queſt. IX. That ' twas the Cuſtom of the Greeks as well 
as Periians, to debate of State Affairs at their Entertain- 
ments? | | 

At Nicoſtratus's Table, when we were Diſcourſing of 
thoſe Matters- which the Athenians were to debate of at 
their next Aſſembly, One of the Company ſaid, 'twas 
the Perſian faſhion to debate amidſt their Cups; and why 
not the Grecian, ſaid Glaucias? For 'twas a Greek that ſaid, Councils 
When the Belly's full, the Councils beſt ; and they were beſt upon a 
Greeks, whom Neſtor adviſed in Homer at a Feaſt. The Aſ- full Belly. 
ſemblies in Crete called Andria, and thoſe in Sparta called | 
P/iletia, as alſo the Prytancan and Theſmothean at Athens, 
were Ariſtocratical Conſultations. So that the Ancients 
laid the Foundation of their Policies in Wine, and made 
their Vows to Bacchus, the beſt Preſident of Action. 

Queſt, X. Whether they did well, that conſulted in 
their Drink ? 1 | | 
_ Glaucias having heard this Diſcourſe ſaid, he never va- 
ined the Cuſtom till he found it uſed among the Greeks, 
but now it wants reaſon to defend or excuſe its ſeeming 
abſurdity; for our Reaſon, as our Eye, while it floats in 
do mack mviſtire is n to perform its Open 

| * | anc 


ments. 
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Wine unfit and is made by Wine irreſolute and unconſtant, Wine is 

for advice. of a babling dictating humour, and ſo makes us more fit 
to impoſe, than take advice. Necoſtratus replyed, Why 
may not a Man Diſcourſe, as well as hear Muſick in his 
Drink ? Beſides, Wine expels fear; and inſpirits thoſe 
Men with Confidence, who. while Sober, were too diſh» 
dent to deliver their minds; and makes thoſe open who 
were Cloſe ; and ſo produceth a freedom of Speech in all, 
by which Truth is diſcovered; which if it be wanting, nei- 
ther quickneſs of Wit, or Experience availeth any thing, 
but if it be clear, makes our Councels moſt ſtrong and 
certain. 


Book VIII. 


Queſt. I. Oncerning thoſe Days in which ſome Fa- 

| mous Men were Born; and alſo concerning 

the Generation of the Gods ? | 

On the 6th of February was Celebrated Socrates's Birth- 

Day, and Plato's on the 7th, which gave occaſion to Dio- 

genianus to ſay, from Jon, That Fortune, tho' much unlike 

Wiſdom, yet doth many things like it, and eſpecially in 

this, that ſhe ſet the 3 of theſe two firſt. From 

| this Item, I proceeded to relate to the Company many 
Notable ace Notable things, which fell out the ſame Day, viz. That 
cidents on Euripides was Born the ſame Day that the Greeks beat Xerxes 
the ſame by Sea at Salamis, and died the ſame Day that Dionyſius the 
Day. Sicilian Tyrant was Born; Fortune, (as Timers ſaith) taking 
out of the World a Repreſenter, and bringing in a real 

Actor of Tragedies upon the fame Day. Beſides, Alex2nder 

the Great and Diogenes dyed on the ſame Day. King Attalus 

dyed, and Pompey was killed, upon their Birth-Days. Pin- 

dar was Born in the Pythian Games, as if he were there- 

by qualified to make Hymns to Apollo. Yea, Plato and 

Apollo were Born on the ſame. Day, and therefore Plato was 

called 4pollo's Son, becauſe he was ſuch a Phyſician of the 

mind. To this Tyndaris ſaid, Plato indeed ſeemed not 

Ged is not ſprung from a Mortal Man, but God; but I am afraid, to 
begotten, beget as well as to be begotten 1s repugnant to the Incor- 
nor can be- ruptibility of the Deity, becauſe Generation implies 
get. change and paſſion : But when J hear Plato call the Eter- 
nal and unbegotten Deity, the Father of the World, be- 

cauſe by his Power he implanted a generative principle 

in matter, which forms and faſhions it, It ſeems credible 

that the Deity, tho' not after the faſhion of a Man, yet 

by ſome other certain Communication, fills a Mortal Crea- 

ture with a Divine conception, and ſo an Immortal God 

may have Communication with a Mortal Woman. veſt. 
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Queſt, II. Why did Plato ſay, God always plays the Geo- 
meter ? 

After the former Diſcourſe, ſilence followed a while: 
and then Diogenianus began again and faid, ſince our Diſ- 
courſe is about the Gods, why does Plato ſay, God always 
plays the Geometer? Tyndaris preſently ſubjoined, Geo- 
metry is a Science that takes off Men from ſenſible Ob- Geometry 
jets, and fixes the mind on the intelligible and eternal what. 
Nature, which being always the Object of the Divine 
mind, he is ſaid to play the Geometer. But Florus reply- 
ed, your reaſon makes Geometry not neceſſary to the 
Gods, but us; for the Deity doth not ſtand in need of „ 
Science, to turn his Intellect to the 7 5%, real things, How God 73 
for they are all in him with him and about him; but Ge- called 2 
ometry giving to all according to their deſerts, Plato ſays; Geometer. 


that God play's the Geometer, becauſe he uſeth that pro- 


ortion which reſpe&s every Mans deſerts, according as 
1 is Virtuous or Vitious, defining all things according 
to Law and Reaſon, making Juſtice equality, and not 
equality Juſtice. The Company applauded this expoſiti- 
on, yet Autobulus deſired them to conſider, whether God is 
not ſaid to Act the Geometer, becauſe, as Geometry reſpects 
nothing but the Accidents and Extremities of Bodies, ſo 
God did make the World only by terminating matter; 

and then deſired me to give my Judgment; Whereupon I 
ſaid, their Conceits were probable devices, but there is 
another expoſition approved by our Maſters, which I de- 
ſire you to attend to, 7:meus divides that which gave the _ 
World its beginning into three parts, Matter which is the How the 
confuſed Subject, Form which is the moſt beautiful Pat- rd i; 
tern, and God who is the beſt of Cauſes : Now this ve. 


_ Cauſe, as far as is poſſible, would leave nothing infinite 


and undetermined, but adorns Nature with number mea- 

ſure and proportion, making one thing of all the Subjects 
together, equal to the matter, and like to the form, which 

is the World; which becauſe he preſerves in its continual 
changes and alterations, in the ſame forms and proportions; 

he is truly ſaid to Geometrize. , 5, | 

Queſt. III. Why Noiſes are heard better in the Night 
than Day? ð ͤ 8 Ez | | 

When we Supped with Ammonius at Athens, there ha- 


pened a tumult about his Houſe, which being quelled hy ſernds 


gave occaſioh to ſeveral Queſtions, as What's the reaſon from with- 
that thoſe who are within Doors, hear thoſe that are out are ea. 
without, but thoſe which are without, can't hear thoſe /!y heard, 
that are within? Ammonius replyed, Ariſtotle hath done it hut not e 
jo our hands, telling us, that the found of thoſe within contra, 
einig carried out into the open Air is loſt, but that which and ſo in 
91 _ Eomes the Night. 
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comes in from without is kept cloſe, and ſo more eaſy te 
be heard. But another Queſtion was ſtarted of greater 
difficulty, Why ſounds ſeem greater in the Night than 
Day? The ſame Perſon ſaid, he thought that Providence 
wiſely contrived, that our hearing ſhould be quickeſt 
when our Eyes can do us no ſervice; but ſince of Natural 
effects we labour to find the cauſes, this in my Opini- 
on is the reaſon ; in the Night ſounds are heard better, be. 
cauſe the Air being condenſed by the cold, leaves thema 

lain and ſmooth way thro an empty ſpace to paſs to the 

ar uninterrupted ; but in the Day-time the heat, rarifying 
the Air, makes the empty ſpaces very ſmall, ſo that a found 
meeting with and ſtriking againſt them, is either loſt, ſcat- 
tered, or much hindred. Againſt this I oppoſed, that his 
ſuppoſition of a Vacuum, tho' granted, is not conducing 
to the conveyance of ſounds, becauſe it can't be acted, 
touched, or ſtruck upon; and a ſound is nothing elſe but 
a ſtroak of a ſounding Body, which is the Air : Beſides if 
the condenſation of the Air were the reaſon why ſounds 
ſeemed greateſt in the Night, then miſty Nights and Days 
would be more ſonorous than clear, which we find falſe ; 


Anaxago- wherefore I rather adhere to Anaxagorass ſolution, who 
ras's rea- teacheth, that the Sun makes a tremulous motion in the 


ſon beſt. 


Theſeus 
appointed 
a Palm 
Crown. 


Air in the Day-time, which by the humming Noiſe 
drowns other ſounds ; but at Night they ceaſe, and ſo 
ſounds are more clear. But Ammonius replyed, the hum- 
ming of the Air is not to be allowed, becauſe 'tis neither 
probable nor neceſſary, the tremulous motion of the Air 
by the Sun Beams is ſufficient to break ſounds ; for the Air 
being quiet readily conveys them to a great diſtance, be- 
cauſe then the Paſſages are ſtrait, and this is the Nature of 
Night. Thaſyllus ſaid, twas the hurry of the Day and the 
Noiſe of Men in their buſineſs, which being all laid aſide 
at Night made the difference in ſounds; but Antodomus 
faid, 'twas from the Voice which we uſe in the Night 
more vehemently, | 

Nueſt. IV. Why ſince the ſacred Games have different 
ſorts of Garlands, the Palm is common to them all ; and 
why do they call the Palm-Nuts Nzzoaazus ? 

This Queſtion was propounded at Soſpis's Table in the 
time of the I hmian Games by Herod the Rhetorician, who 
had a Palm Crown ſent him, and Soſpis deſired all our Opi- 
nions of it, and began himſelf and ſaid, I think it is to 
ſignify, that the honour of the Victor ſhould remain freſh 
and immortal, for the Palm is the longeſt liv'd of any 
Tree. Protogenes ſaid, 'twas becauſe Theſeus appointed ſuch 
a Crown; but Praxiteles aſſerted, twas becauſe that it was 


Conſecrated to Apollo; but Caphyſus Theon's Son ſaid, * 
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for this reaſon, only the Palm Branch reſiſts the weight | 
hanged on it; ſo all Combatants ſhould not yield to but 
endure; the Encounter of their Adverſaries. ooh 
+2Rueft. V. Why thoſe that Sail upon the Nile, take up 
the Water they are to uſe before Day? EP vas 
Some thought they feared the Sun, which heating the 

not Body, would make it more liable to putrifaction; 

for every thing that is warmed, makes it more liable to be 
changed; but cold conſtipating the Parts, ſeems to ꝓreſerve 
every body in its natural State; eſpecially Water Which is Heat the 
naturally cold: for this the Water of ſtanding Pools is an cauſe of 
Evidence, which is wholeſome in Winter, hut bad and corruption. 
noxious in Summer. To theſe ſeemingly probable rea- 

ſons another was added, wiz. That the Sailors took -up 

their Water by Night, becauſe it was then clear and undi- 
ſturbed; whereas in the Day-time, when a great many 
fetched Water together, and many Boats were Sailing, 

and many Beaſts ſwimming upon the Nile, it grew thick 

and muddy, and ſo was more ſubjedt to Corruption, ac- 

cord ing to the nature of mixt Bodies: Which Sailors pre- 

vent by taking it up in the Night. Sd DI t 

Ref. VI. Concerning them that come late to an Enter- 
tainment; and whence come thoſe words, nene, 

dec / and Samvy 2 {a 
Polycharinus a leading Orator at Athens, in his Apology 

for his way of living, ſaid, When he was invited to a Sup- 
er he never came late, for that is Democratical ; and to 

ay for others is offenſive, and they who make them wait 
are uncivil. Soclarus added, that to eat early was counted 
Scandalous, and ſuch a meal was called 4aze2gnous, from Eating ear. 


 EKEREE, intemperance. Homer tells us, that Eumeus pro- ly Scanda- 


vided ep, by break of Day, and 'tis probable, tis /ous. 
called ſo from eweroy, becauſe provided in the Morning; 
and S&mTvoy was ſo Named from de d Tavey mor, from 
ceaſmg from Labour, becauſe Men Supped after their bu- 
ſineſs was ended. Other derivations there are, but leſs 
probable. | 

Que. VII. Concerning Pythagoras's Symbols, in which 
he forbids us to receive a Swallow into our Houſe, and 
bids us as ſoon as we are riſen te ruffle the Bed-cloaths ? 
Sylla the Carthaginian, giving me and my Friends a Wel- 
coming Supper; Lycius a Pythagorean was there, and talk- 
ing of Pythagoras's Symbols, the Company inquired abour 
two the moſt myfterious, Why he ſays, Receive nor a 
Swallow into your Houſe, and As ſoon. as you are riſen 
ruffle the Bed-cloaths. Some ſaid, the Firſt was to cau- 
tion us againſt Backbiters ; but I ſaid, The Swallow is an 
example of a wandring * Man, for tho' we gov 
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Ingrati- 
tude con- 
dem d. 


Lazineſs 


condemmn d. 
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her houſe- room, yet ſhe always flyes away thankleſs and 
ungrateful ; and- adviſeth us not to take them, who 
come to us for their own needs into our familiarity, and 
let them partake of the moſt ſacred things, houſe and fire. 
By this diſcourſe the Company was encourag d to attempt 
other Symbols, for Philinus ſaid, That the Precept of blot- 
ting out the Print of the Pot, inſtructed us not to leave 
any plain Marks of Anger, but as ſoon as the Paſſion is 
over, to lay aſide all thoughts of revenge. The Symbol, 


which adviſeth us to ruffle the Bedcloaths, ſeems to ſome 


to have this meaning in it; That it is not decent for the 
place to be ſeen, where a Man has Jain with his Wife; 
but Sylla thought the Symbol intended rather to prevent 
Mens {leeping in the day time, all the conveniencies of 


| fleeping being taken away in the morning as ſoon as a 


Pythago- 
ras in E- 
gybpt. 


ay the 

Pythago- 
reans 496 
ftain'd 
From Fh. 


Man is up; and this Interpretation is countenanced by 
another Precept, which adviſeth, Not to take off any 
Man's burthen from him, but to lay on more, to avoid 
lazineſs. 


Queſt. VIII. Why the Pythagoreans abſtain from Fiſh 


more than other Animals ? 


Empedocles, after the former diſcourſe, ſeeing Lycius of- 


fended, paſſed from theſe Myſteries of the Py:hagoreans to 
enquire, Why they will ert other Animals, but will not 
taſte a Fiſh, which he had obſerv'd in Alexicrates's Schol- 
lars. Tyndaris the Spartan ſaid, *'T was becauſe they had 
ſo great a Regard to filence, which they thought Divine, 
becauſe the Gods without any Voice diſcover their Minds 
to the Wiſe. Lycius gravely ſaid, Perhaps that was the 
true reaſon, but not to be divulg'd. Theon ſaid, Pythago- 
ras converſed a long time with the Wiſe men of #gypr, 
and imitated a great many of the Rites of their Prieſts, 
as not to eat Beans, or Fiſh; for they hate the Sea, as de- 


ſtructive to Man, and the devourer of their River; and 


do not believe that the Water is wholeſom, or that any 
Creature produc'd in it can be clean. This diſcourſe 
pleas'd Sylla, who had ſaid, that they eat Fleſh chiefly at 
Sacrifices, and Fiſh was never ſacrificed. Bur I ſtood up 
for the Sea againſt the Zgyptians, and faid, Tis not pro- 
bable, thar Py:hag:ras hated Fiſh, but rather lov'd them, 
becauſe he once bought a Jarge draughr of Fiſhes, and let 
them go; and I am apt to believe that they ſpared Fiſhes, 
to teach Men to accuſtom themſelves to acts of Juſtice; 
for other Creatures give Men cauſe generally to afflict 
them, or deſtroy them; but Fiſh neither do, nor are ca- 
capable of doing us,any harm ; and 'tis plain from the Wri- 
tings and Religion of the Ancients, that they thought it 
a great Sin not only to eat, but to kill an Animal, = 
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did them no harm ; and therefore to catch or be greedy 
of Fiſh; is plain deliciouſneſs and Luxury ; which to avoid 
as well as the injuſtice, the Pythagoreans abſtain'd wholly 


from Filth. 


Queſt. IX. Whether there be new Diſeaſes, and how 
cauſed ? 

Philo the Phyſician ſtoutly affirm'd, that the Leproſy 
call'd Elephantiaſis, was a new Diſeaſe and but lately known, 
which I confirm'd from Athenedorus the Philoſopher ; who 


in his Book of Diſeaſes, aſſerts the ſame of that and the 


water-dread caus'd by the biting of a Mad Dog. The 
whole Company were amazed, and thinking it ſtrange, 
durſt not imagine that Nature affected Novelties, but that 


Man had not taken Notice of them. But Diozenianus main- No new Di- 


279 


tained the contrary Opinion, and ſaid , The Paſſions and ſeaſes. 


Diſeaſes of the Mind go on in the old road they ever 
went, and there is no Vice now which was not practiſed 
by the Ancients, tho' the Mind is miſtreſs of it ſelf, and 
can eaſily change or alter ; how then ſhall the Body be 
ſubje& to new Diſeaſes, ſince it hath not, like the Soul, 
the Principle of its own Alteration in it ſelf, but by com- 
mon cauſes receives ſuch Alterations as are confined to 
certain bounds; and ſo unleſs we can find a new cauſe, 
'tis not likely there can be new Diſeaſes : wherefore I 
imagine, that Philo errs, in taking a leſs or greater degree 
of the ſame Diſeaſe for a new one ; for'the Leproſy is 


but an intenſe Scabbineſs, and the water-dread an higher 


degree of Melancholly. Philo made ſome Objections a- 
gainſt this Diſcourſe, and then deſir'd me to be the Phy- 
ſicians Patron. Whereupon I ſaid, Diogenianus very pre- 
cariouſly deſires us not to think, that intenſeneſs, or re- 
miſneſs of degrees makes no difference ; for if this were 
true, Vinegar would not differ from prickt Wine, nor 
ſplendor from flame, nor blindneſs from ſhort-ſighted- 
neſs. Tis probable, that all Diſeaſes did not ariſe toge- 
ther; but one riſing after another, ſhewed themſelves. 


eproſy, 
at 2 


The Diſeaſes which proceeded from want, heat, or cold, hence 


bear the ſame date with our Bodies; but afterward Luxu- ew Diſca- 
ry,Gluttony and Surfeiting, produced bad Juices,and thoſe (,; nay a- 


new Diſeaſes, and thoſe by complications and mixtures ie. 


more new. The Change alſo which is wrought in our 
Bodies by meat, drink, and other exerciſes, produces great 
Alterations, which excite new Diſeaſes. 
Nuef, X. Why we believe Autumnal Dreams leaſt ? 
While we were at Supper, a queſtion was ſtarted I 
know not how, concerning Dreams ; Why thoſe in Au- 
tumn are vaineſt? Some thought Ariſtotle's Solution was 
ſufficient ; which was, that it proceeded from the Fruit, 
oy 4 which 
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Divina- 
tion by 


Dreams : 


Heſiod's Erga beginning thus. Contention to one 


PLu rA 118 Sympoſiacks. 


which being new and flatulent, raiſe _— — 


Vapours in the _ which diſcompoſe the: 

evident from thoſe who divine by Dre 

commanded to abſtain from Beans and the Pol) ps Head. 
But Favorinus rubb'd up an old Opinion of Democritus, and 
ſaid, That Images paſſing from all Bodies thro' the 


Pores into the Brain, cauſe Dreams, which are regular and 


clear; when the Air is calm; but being diſturb d in Au- 
tumn; by the une ven and difturb'd Air, they are weak 


and ãneffectual. Ariſtobulus reply'd, that ſince he only new- 


Furbiſh'd Ariſtotles Opinion, he would impugn that; be- 
cauſe it unjuſtly lays the blame on aw ut „Which is 
not eaten till well concocted by the approaching Winter; 
and loſes its agitating Spirits, for new Wine none drink 
till February; wherefore we muſt ſeek for a new cauſe, 
which is this; The Autumn is as it were the Old Age of 
the decaying Year, for the moiſture doth not riſe , and 
the heat decays, which makes the Body inclinable to Di- 


ſeaſes; and hy that Means it becomes neceſſary, that the 
Soul ſhould be ind iſpos'd by the Body, and the Divining 
Faculties by that means be ſullied, ſo that it can't repre- 
ſent any thing plain, diſtinct, and clear. 5 to} 


Book IX. 


Nueſt. I. & NOncerning Verſes ſeaſonably and unſeaſona- 

Big bly apply'd. | 
This Ninth Book contains the Diſcourſes we had at 4- 

thens, upon the Feaſt of the Muſes , and agrees to their 


Number. Ammonius made the Feaſt, and invited all the 


Learned Men in the City to it, who in their Wine fell m- 
to Contention and Diſorder. Wherefore Ammonius Com- 
manded Erato to ſing to his Harp, and he ſung a part of 

for is not con- 
n d: I commended him for chooſing fo appoſite a Song, 
8 he began to diſcourſe about the ſeaſonable uſe 
of Verſe, how pleaſant and profitable it was, and every 
one apply'd themſelves to it. Some commended the Poet, 
who began Prolemy's Epithalamium thus, Jove, Juno calls 
his Siſter , and his Wife : Another extoll'd the Corinthian 
Boy, who being commanded to write a Verſe by Mummius 
who had taken him and others Captive, wrote thus, 
Thrice, four times, bleſt the happy Greeks that "pre With 
which Mummius was ſo affected, that he gave him and all 


related to him their Liberty. Others mention'd'Verſes 


unſeaſonably ſpoken ; as that of Pompey's Daughter, who 
read this Verſe to her Father, lately come from a dange- 


reams, for they are 


to his right. 


PLUuT ARC AHS Sympoſiacks. 
vous War. Hure ume fram Har, I wiſb you'd periſp there. 
his diſcdutſo appeas d the Tumult. 
15 Nu. II "Why 24/pbs is plac'd che ſirſt of the Lerters? And 
. III. What's the Proportion between the Vowels 


and Semivo wels? DIO ITE AJ Dare 97 

_  Ammonius having croſs- match d the Company one day at 
the ſame Feaſt; Hermeas, the Geometrician, demanded of 
Protogenes, the Grammarian, Why Alpha was the firſt Let- 
ter? He anſwer ' d, It claims precedence of all other Let- 
ters in 3 reſpe&s;; 1. Becauſe it is a Vowel. 2. Becauſe of 
Vowels tis long and ſhort. 3. Becauſe that is its Natu- 
ral place. To this I added, that my Grandfather Lanpri as 
ſaid, That Alpha was the firſt Articulate ſound made by 
Children, being form'd by the moſt plain and ſimple mo- 
tion of the Mouth; and therefore tis ſet the firſt of the 


Letters. Hermias-approv'd theſe reaſons, and I faid, why 


then _ the proportion of the Letters one 
to another, ſince their number ſeems to me ſo deſign d, 
being 9. 8. and 7, the middle exceeding the laſt as much 
zs it wants of the firſt ; and the firſt and laſt being com- 
pared, have the ſame proportion that the Muſes have to 
Apollo, and being put together double the middle. Zopy- 
rion hearing theſe things, laugh'd at this trifling, and ſaid, 
'Tis all meer chance. | 
Queſt. IV. Which of Venus hands Diomedes wounded ? 
Maximus the Rhetorician propounded this far-fetch'd 
Queſtion out. of Homer, and Zopyrion anſwer'd it by asking, 
which leg Philip was lame on? But Maximus reply'd, "Tis 
a different Cafe, for Demoſthenes left no foundation for us 
to conjecture that, but Homer has, for he ſays, Diomedes 
throwing his Spear a-croſs wounded her hand, ſo that it 
was her right-hand he wounded, her left being oppoſite 
Nueſt. V. Why Plato ſays, 4jax's Soul took her 'twens 
ttethuplace' in. Helle e oft <6 ffs na cont 
Soſpis the Rhetorician propounded the Queſtion, and 
Hylas refusd it with indignation, becauſe he thought 
it reflected upon him. Then my Brother ſaid, Ajax 
was accounted for Beauty, Strength, and Cor ſe- 
cond to Achilles only in the Grecian Army; and twenty is 
the 2d ten, and ten is the Chiefeſt of Numbers, as Achil. 


tes of the Greets. Lamprias ſaid, That Plato does not ſay, 


ei voc oy, (twentieth) but ei, fabulous; but Marcus the 
Grammarian reply d, That Homer's meaning was. That 
22 the twentieth Soul which Ulyſſes ſaw in verna, 

Ce mc. | api Ss . yo 
Queſt. VI. How is the Fable of Neptunes being con- 
quered to be interpreted? reckt n 
e Menephillus 
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Menephillus, the Peripatetick, weary of this Diſcourſe of 


Aiax, ask d, how tis ſaid, That Neptune was conquer'd by 
Minerua, Apollo, Juno, Jupiter and Bacchus; but was never 
concern'd for his ill luck, but has an Altar in Minerva's 
Temple in common with her. Hylas reply'd, You don't 


remember, that the 2d Day of Boedromion is taken away, 


becauſe the Gods contended about it. Lamprias ſaid, Nep- 
zune had been more Politick than Thraſybulus, if he had 
not been overcome but been Conquerour, as he was. 
[Of the Following Chapters we have nothing but the 
Titles, viz.] 
Que, VII. Why Songs are divided into Three Parts? 
Quest. VIII. How Muſical diſtances differ from Con- 
cord ? | | 
Quest. IX. What is the cauſe of Symphony, and why, 
when Uniſons are ſtruck the Song is made more baſe ? 
Nuef. X. How it comes to paſs, that ſince the Ecclyp- 
tick Circles of the Sun and Moon are the ſame, the Moon 
is oftener Ecclipſed than the Sun. 
Que ſt. XI. That our Nature changing, we are not the 
ſame Perſons. | 
Que. XII. Whether the Number of the Stars be odd, 
or even? . 
Soſpis ſaid, Boys play with Cockles, but the Academicks 
with trifling Queſtions; for they might as well ask, whe- 
ther what they hold in their hands be even or odd. Then 
Protogenes ſtood up, and ſaid, Theſe Rhetoricians only 
laugh and are pleas'd, but neither ask nor anſwer any 
Queſtions. Then ſaid I, They are nothing to blame, but 
we who have not asked them any thing; if you have no- 
thing more Material, I will propound a Queſtion to them 
out of Homer, to exerciſe their Rhetorick upon. 
Queſt. XIII. A Moor Point out of the Third Book of 
Homer's Iliads. | | 
The Queſtion I propounded was this; Paris made his 
Challenge to Menelaus thus: Let me and valiant Menelaus 
feht, and he that beats, take Helen and her Goods; and Aga- 
memnon, when Menelaus had accepted the Challenge, con- 
firms it thus: Whoever of them Kills, the Woman and Goods 
ſhall be his, Now Menelaus overcame Paris, but kill'd him 
not; to whom then did Helen and the Goods belong? 
Soſpis ſaid, the Defendant had the ſtrongeſt Plea; for the 
Challenger propos d the Conditions; and when they were 
accepted, neither ſide could add to them. Now in the 
Challenge, the Condition was not killing, but overcome- 
ing, and there was reaſon that Helen ſhould be the Wife 
of the braveſt Man. But Glaucias ſubjoyned, In all on 
| +: tracts 
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Menelaus in running up and down the Army to find Paris 
did ſufficiently teſtify, that he himſelf did not imagine 
the Conqueſt to be perfect and compleat till Paris was 
killed; which not being done, Menelaus had no title to 
the Prize. | 

| Nuef. XIV. Concerning the Number of the Muſes, 
ſome Obſervations not commonly known. 

Herod the Rhetorician ſaying, That Calliope, Clio, and 
Terpſicore were theirs , as Polymnia belong'd to the Hiſto- 
rians 3 Ammonius reply'd, We have no reaſon to be Ang 
with you for graſping at ſo many Muſes, ſince the Goods 
of Friends are common, and Jove hath begotten many 


tracts and Promiſes the latter is always accounted more What Con. 
valid, and that was killing, not overcoming ; and this tracts are 
was confirmed by Oath, and by the conſent of all, and valid? 


Muſes, that every Man may plentifully be ſupply'd ;. for 


every one hath need of Learning and Inſtruction. But 
why there ſhould be Nine, and no more or leſs, pray Ac- 
quaint us? My Brother ſaid, the Ancients celebrated but 
three Muſes from the three Sciences, Philoſopy, Rheto- 
rick, and Mathematicks; which being ſubdivided into 
Heſiod's time, into three each, the Muſes were mulrtiply'd 
to Nine. But I ſaid, the Delphians affirm, that the Univerſe 
1s divided into three Parts; viz. The fixed Stars, Planets, 
and all Sublunary Things; and a Muſe taketh Care of each 


Portion, turning about things with the immortal Gods. 
Others ſay , that Eight of the Muſes take care of the 7, 


ral Offi 
poſe, that Vrania preſides over Heavenly Things; Calliope of — 


Spheres, and one of Earthly Things; but I rather ſup- 


rules the faculty of our Reaſon, which is Political and 
Imperial; Clio's Province is the Noble and Aſpiring ; and 
Pulymnia rules that part of the Mind, which inclines to and 
keeps Knowledge : To Euterps every body allows the 
Searches into Nature and Phyſical Speculations. Thalia 
reduceth our bruitiſh Deſires ro Society and Friendſhip. 
Erato and Pytho extinguiſh Effeminacy, Luſt, and Diſcon- 
tent; and turn it to moderate Pleaſure, Friendſhip, and 
Confidence. Terpſichere and Melpomene ſo moderate the plea- 
ſures, which are either appropriate or common to Rea- 
ſon and Paſſion ; that they only pleaſe, and not bewitch ; 
only tickle, and not charm. 

Quest. XV. Thes, there are three Parts in Dancing, 990%» 
Aue, and deigis. What each of them is, and what is com- 
mon to Poetry and Dancing. 

A Match of Dancing being propos'd for a Cake ; one 
deſir'd two of the Company to dance ge meg ]; 
whereupon Thraſybulus demanded , what goes ſignify'd ? 
and Ammonius took occaſion to run over molt of the * 
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of Dancing, ſayittg t, which is Motion] ſhews ſoms 
Action Faſſion Gr Berz e,; Geſture, repreſtnts 
the Shape ait 2 Jig is this Indication ofathe 
eil repreſ emed, v. the Heaven, * 
Danci vic re bag 
nd Parry 
ant * 5) Poetry, and Poetry a Speaking Dancing? and therefore he 
reſemble char dances the ez well, ſufficiently evidencerh, that 
ech ot her. chef two Arts ſtand in need one of another; for while 
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ME. Deſign in this Eſſay is to treat of Moral Virtue, 
EVI which has for its Matter the Paſſions of the Mind, 
Opinions and for its Form right Reaſon, and herein to conſider the 
about Mo- Nature of it, and how it ſubſiſts; and to this end ſhall 
ral Virtue, give an Hiſtorical Account of the Opinions of other Phi- 
lofophers;: that mine may from thence receive the greater 

Light: NMeuedemur of Eretria aſſerted, that Virtue was but 

one, 'tho} diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral Names, as Mortal and 

Man are the ſame, (Ariſton of Chios did the ſame, and calld 

it Sanity) for when it conſiders what we ought to do, or 

not to do, he calls it Prudence; when it moderates our 

deſires Temperance ; and when it governs Commerce, 

Juſtice: and Zeno ſeems to be of the ſame judgment, tho 

he calls it Prudence, by which his followers fuppoſe him 

What Vir. co mean Science. But Chryſppus makes every diſtintt qua- 
tue is? lity a Virtue, and raiſes, as Plato ſays, a Swarm. How- 
ever all agree in this, that Virtue is a governing faculty 

of the Soul, or rather Reaſon, when it conſents to what 
m ought; and think that the Brutal part of the Soul does 
nmot at all differ from the Rational turn'd about and changd 
by the Affections; for Paſſion is nothing elſe, according 
to them, than depraved Reaſon. But theſe Philoſophers 

do all ſeem to me ſtrangers in this point to the truth; 

Parts o, which is, That every one of us are in Reality compounded 
the Ratio- Beings, not only of a Body and a Soulipcbut the Soul it 
nal Soul. ſelf * à Compoſition of two diĩſtinc Natures; one In- 
telligent and Rational, which naturally ought to have Do- 

minion over a Man; and the other ſubject to Paſſions; 
irrational, extravagant, and unbounded. t wRIich ſtands in 

need of Direction and Reſtraint; which alſo 8 two 

20 arts: 
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Parts 21 Conpcupißdible, which always; corporal:( u 
2 Haſaible, "hich ſomFtimes- takes wathoths other aud 
ſainetimes with rea ſon; wat his difference appears plainly 

om the frequent. conteſts. of the Underſtanding and Re- 
— Concupiſcence and Anger; for tis the Nature 
of things different to oppoſe each other. Not that it is 
ſo abſolutely devoid of Reaſon, as the Nutritive Senſitive 
and Vegitative faculties of the Soul are; but, being ſub- 
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jecx to the efforts of Paſſions; it is very irregular and rebe 


ous, till ' tis reſtrain'd and ſubdu'd by the Intellect and 
Judgment, which conſtitutes Moral Virtue; which con- 
ſiſts not ſo much in a total freedom from Paſſions, as in 
the well ordering and keeping them within Meaſure by 
Wiſdom and Prudence; for theſe three things are com- 


— CT 


"YN 


m— 


monly held to be in the Soul, Faculty, which is the Prin- Parts of 
ciple of our paſſions; Paſſion, which is the actual exerciſe the irra- 
of the faculty, or Principle; and Habit, which is the tional Soul. 


ſtrength and eſtabliſhment of the diſpoſition in the irratio- 
nal part of the Soul, gotten by continual Cuſtom and 
Uſe ; which according as the Paſſions are well or ill go- 
vern'd and directed, becomes either Virtue, or Vice: For 
as when through Infirmity of Mind, Effeminacy, Fear, or 
Lazineſs,the vehemency and keenneſs of the Appetites are 
ſo abated, that they are ready to fink and fall ſhort of the 
Good at which they are aimed and directed, there is then 
this practical Reaſon at hand to excite, rouſe, and put them 
forward; ſo on the other hand when it laſnes out too far, 
and is hurried beyond all Meaſure, there is the ſame rea- 
ſon to bring it again within compaſs and put ſtops to its 
career, and ſo produces in the irrational part of the Soul 
Moral Virtue ; which is nothing elſe but the Mean be- 
tween exceſs and defect. Thus Fortitude is a Mean be- 
tween: Cowardiſe the defect, and Raſhneſs the exceſs,of the 
iraſcible faculty: and ſo are other Virtues; as Liberality, 
Clemency, Juſtice and Temperance. 
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But ſome there are that affirm, that Reaſon and Paſſion An Obje- 
do not materially differ one from another, and that there tion a= 
is in the Soul no diſcenſion between two ſeveral and con- gainſt the 
tending faculties; but only a ſhifting converſion, or alte- Parts of 
ration of the ſame reaſon or rational faculty from one the Soul. 


ſide to the other backward and forward, which by reaſon 


of the ſwiftneſs of it is imperceptible. But this Opinion Anſwer. 


is againſt common ſenſe and experience, for as by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of reaſon we make oppoſition to the efforts of our 
paſſions, tho' they continue to ſolicite, and at laſt over- 
come us; ſo likewiſe when we are overcome. and forced 
to ſubmit to them, by the light of reaſon, we do plainly 
diſcern and know that we have done amiſs: ſo that neither 


by 
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by paſſions is our reaſon effaced and deſtroyed, nor by 
reaſon are we reſcued and delivered from our paſſions; bur 
are toſſed to and fro between the one and the other; and 
we may as well imagine the Sportſman and his Game to 
be one body, as reaſon and paſſion. But is not the delibe- 
rative Power and faculty of Man, ſay they; often divided 
in it ſelf, and diſtracted among ſeveral Opinions contrary 
the one to the other ? All this we grant, but it does nor 
come up to the caſe we are ſpeaking off; for that part of 
the Soul, where reaſon and judgment are ſeated, is never 
at Variance with it ſelf, tho by one and the ſame faculty 
it is converſant about different reaſonings, or rather but 
one ſimple Power of reaſoning, which imploys it ſelf on 
ſeveral arguments as ſo many different ſubje& matters, 
and therefore it is that no diſturbance accompanies theſe 
reaſonings or deliberations, where the paſſions do not at 
all interpoſe ; nor are we at any time forced to chooſe any 
thing contrary to the DiQates of our own reaſon, but 
when ſome lurking hidden paſſion weighs it down ; for 
reaſon not being diſturbed or diverted by paſſion, tends 
directly to that which is honourable and juſt ; but if the 
paſſions are once raiſed, there immediately follows a 
mighty controverſy and ſtruggle between pleaſure and 
grief on the one hand, and reaſon and judgment on the 
other; and which ſoever of them gets the maſtery, the 
other is not thereby deſtroyed, but, tho' ſtruggling and 
reſiſting all the while, forced only to comply and go along 
with the Conquerour. But theſe Men, tho' by the force 
of theſe arguments they are convinced, yet they ſeek eva- 
ſions, calling Shame Modeſty ; Pleaſures Joy ; and Fear 


Caution; and no Man would blame them, if they gave 


ſuch ſoft Names to ſuch paſſions and affections only as 
put them under the conduct and direction of reaſon, and 
leave thoſe which oppoſe reaſon their proper and odious 
Names; but when they uſe little ſhifts and artifices to con- 
ceal the Natures of things, they act not like Philofophers ; 
and yet ſometimes they will make uſe of proper terms to 


expreſs theſe matters, when they call their Joys Volitions, 
and Cautions by the Name of Eupathyes, or good diſpoſi- 


tions of the affections when reaſon' has duly compoſed 
them in the minds of diſcreet Perſons ; tho' they plainly 
ſhuffle, when they come to diſcourſe of the irregular 
paſſions of vicious and diſſolute Perſons, being forced to 
allow a difference between the judgment and the irrati- 
onal faculties, tho' they will not plainly ſay ſo, unleſs in 
their more ſober moods; as Chryſippus does in his Book en- 


Paſſions de- titled Anomology, where he thus ſpeaks; The Paſſions be- 
ſtroy reaſon. ing raiſed drive away reaſon, for every rational Creature 


is 


7 
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is by Nature diſpoſed to uſe reaſon in all things, unleſs it 
be carried away with another more violent and over-rul- 
ing motion; in which words he plainly acknowledgeth 
the difference between the Paſſions and Reaſon. The 
ſame difference between the paſſions and rational faculty, 
is apparent alſo from the Sympathy and 1 moti- 
ons of the body with the Appetites and Paſſions; for we 
diſcern a paleneſs in the Face for fear, and bluſhings for 
ſhame, and palpitation in the Heart, and trembling in the 
Joynts; and on the contrary we feel a diffuſion and dila- 
tation of the hope and expectation of Pleaſures: But when 
the mind or intelle& doth move of it ſelf alone, the Bo- 
dy is in repoſe and reſts quiet, becauſe the paſſions do not 
ruffle or diſcompoſe it. | | 

Since then Man not only makes uſe of reaſon and un- 
derſtanding, but has in him a Native ſource, and inbred 
Principles of paſſions, not as adventitions but neceſſary to 
him; they ought not to be rooted out, but only prun'd 
and cultivated : for as in Fruit-Trees and Plants we cut 
away and lop off that which grows wild and rank, and 


dreſs and manage the reſt, that it may ſerve for uſe and Paſſions to 
profit ; after the ſame manner, reaſon makes very good be ſubduced 
uſe of the Paſſions after they are well ſubdued and made by reaſon., 


gentle ; for moderate anger is of admirable uſe to Cou- 
rage, or fortitude; Hatred and Averſion to ill Men much 
promotes the Execution of Juſtice; nor can a Man ſepe- 


rate from Friendſhip indulgence ; nor from humanity and 


good nature, tenderneſs and commiſeration ; nor from true 
benevolence a mutual participation of Joys and Griefs ; 
and if they do run into an Error, yet 'tis Foolery to take 
away all Love to deſtroy mad and wanton paſſions ; or all 
deſires to root out Coveteouſneſs; which is full as Ridicu- 
lous as if one ſhould always refuſe to run, becauſe at one 
time or another he may chance to catch a fall ; or forbear 
Singing, becauſe a diſcord or jar is offenſive to the Ear. 
In our Bodies Phyſick procureth Health by a due and pro- 
portionable mixture of heat and cold, ſo it happens in the 
Soul of Man, when reaſon becomes Victorious and Try- 
umphant ; by reducing the faculties of the mind which 
belong to the paſſions to a due moderation, the Man is ad- 
vanced to the Reputation of Wiſe and Rational; whereas 
if all the paſſions were rooted out, reaſon in moſt Men 
would grow dull, and be ſenſibly more unactive than the 


wiſely taken care to excite theſe paſſions in ſuch as are 
under their Government; for as in Common-wealths there 


will be little or no Commerce, or Trade, unleſs there be 
| | | an 
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Pilot of a Ship in a Calm: And this prudent Lawgivers paſſon, : 
and Inſtructers of Youth being very ſenſible of, have Hh 2 
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an ambition and emulation among the People, ſo all the 
inſtruction of Youth will be to little purpoſe, unleſs 
young Men be quickened in their Labours by baſhfulneſs 
and deſire, pleaſure and pain (hence called the handles cf 
Philoſophy ) to brisk and vigorous endeavours. 


My the Oracles ceaſe to give Anſwers. 


| Hort the Lacedæmonian, who had been long CON- 
verſant in Zzypt, to improve his knowledge and en- 
rich his mind, had among other things viſited the Temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, and being after his return in our Com: 


The Ora. Pany, I pray'd him to give us an Account of that Oracle, 


cles gene- 


rally ſilen 


for it had been ever in great eſteem in thoſe Parts, till theſe 


t times wherein its Divinity and Reputation ſeem to be 


decayed ? Cleombrotus made no anſwer preſently, where- 
upon Demetrius ſaid, you need not buſy your ſelf in en- 

uiries after the Oracle in thoſe Parts, ſeeing we find our 

racles at home to fail, or to ſpeak more properly to be 
totally ſilent, except two or three in Bæotia; which was 
Famous throughout all the World for Oracles, but is now 
like a Fountain dryed up, for at preſent they are all 
Dumb, unleſs in the Town of Lebadia. In the time of 
the Perſian War, the Oracle of Plous Apollo, and Auiphia. 
raus, were in great requeſt, as alſo the Oracle of Tegyra, 
where tis ſaid Apollo himſelf was Born; So that 
'twou'd be more to the purpoſe to inquire into the Cauſes 
of this general ſilence. Didymus, the Cyn:ck Philoſopher, 
ſurnamed Planetiades, as if he had been more than ordina- 


rily moved at the queſtion, got immediately upon his Feet, 


and ftriking the ground twice or thrice with his ſtick, 
cryed out, O Jupiter? What an hard Queſtion do you 


Wickedneſ; offer? What a difficult matter do you propoſe ? For is it 


the chief 
cauſe of it. 


any wonder, when the World wallows in wickedneſs, and 
Men have put away all ſhame and ſenſe of Honour from 
them, as Heſod long ago complained, that the Gods ſhould 
no longer ſuffer their Oracles to be amongſt them as here- 
tofore ? For my part, I wonder that there is ſo much as 
one left, and eſpecially that 4pollo has not withdrawn him- 
ſelf, as vexed with ſuch Paltry and Impertinent Queſtions 
daily ; for ſuch Notions as few would dare to diſcover 
before a Grave Mortal Man, they ſcruple not to utter to 
Apollo. He had gone on further, but that Heracleon pulled 
him by the ſleeve, and then I, who was beſt acquainted 
with him, ſaid, Ceaſe Friend Planetiades; from angring 
Apo] 


ſeldom into a privation of their whole Being: So that I am 
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Apollo againſt thee. Tis not credible that the Divine Pro- 

vidence ſhould ſhew her ſelf Malevolent only in the mat- 
ter of Divination, or deprive us of it, having once given | 
it us, as if when there were more Oracles than there are i 
now in the World; Men were not then as wicked. Let 
us rather try, whether we can find out any other cauſe 
of the ceaſing of the Oracles, and let me adviſe you by 
the way to. have better thoughts of the God, than to ſup- | 
poſe him to be ſo prone to anger: Planetiades being angred | 
at theſe Speeches went away, and the Company being ſi- 


* 
— ——— 


lent, Ammonius ſaid, Prithee Lamprias, let us take care of 


what we ſay, and be not raſh in our aſſertions, for we do : 
not do well when we make the God little or no cauſe of G04s wil 2 
the Oracles ceaſing ; for he that attributes the failing of — 1 | 
them to any other cauſe than the will and decree of God, ©J* 9 3 
gives occaſion to ſuſpe& his belief, whether there ever 7/7 cea- 
were, or are now any Oracles by his diſpoſition ; but by ſng- 
ſome other means : For there is no other more excellent 

and noble cauſe and power, which can deſtroy and aboliſh 
Divination, if it be the Work of God. Planetiades's rea- 

ſon does not at all pleaſe me, becauſe it attributes incon- 

ſtancy and inequality to the God, for it makes him ſome- 

times deteſting and rejecting Vice, and ſometimes admit- 

ting and receiving it. In my Judgment this cauſe agrees 

beſt with the Dignity of the Gods, that 'tis the common 

ſcarcity of Men occaſion'd by the former Wars, and ſedi- 

tions over all the World, by which Greece has very much 

ſuffered, ſo that ſhe is not now able to raiſe ſo many Men, 

as heretofore one City ſent to their Wars : Wherefore if 

the God now forſakes ſeveral Oracles which anciently 

were frequented, what 1s this but a ſign that Greece is ye- 

ry much Alf eopled in compariſon of what it was hereto- 

fore; that 2 Carles are of no uſe in many places where Few Ors- 
they were formerly, as at Tegyra and Prous, becauſe the cles. ſufficis 
places are uninhabited ; and that fewer are now ſufficient; ent. 

and therefore we do not well to repine at Providence, ſee- 

ing there is no want of Divinations, where all that come 

are ſatisfied in all they deſire to know. Ammonius having 

ſaid this, Cleombrotus took up the Diſcourſe, and addreſſing 

himſelf to me. ſaid, Haſt thou then confeſſed, that it is 

God that makes and unmakes Oracles ? Not I, ſaid I, for 

I maintain that God was never the cauſe of taking away 

and aboliſhing any Oracle or Divination ; but on the con- 

tary, whereas he produces and prepares ſeveral things 

for our uſe, ſo Nature leads them into corruption, and not 


| 
/ 
#4 

a, 
| 
# 


of Opinion, there are other cauſes, which obſcure and Gods Gifts 
extinguiſh theſe * For tho' the Gy decay. 
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do give to Men ſeveral good and excellent Gifts, yet he « 

gives to none of them to exiſt eternally ; for they them. 4 

ſelves never dye, yet (as Sophocles ſays) their Gifts do. t 

*T were then well-becoming Philoſophers, who exerciſe 8 

themſelves in the Study of Nature and the firſt matter, a 

to inquire into the exiſtence, properties, and tendency of C 

theſe things, but to leave the Origin and firſt cauſe to God. I 

Cleombrotus then Anſwered, you ſay very well, but 'tis an b 

N hard matter to comprehend and define how far Provi- t 
4 Providence dence doth extend it ſelf; for they ſeem both alike faulty t 
0 how far it to me, who will have God to be the cauſe of nothing in - N 
1 extends, the World, and thoſe who will have him to be the cauſe 'h 
J of all things: For both of theſe run into extreams. In 0 
4 my Judgment, thoſe who have ranked the Genius of De. t. 
1 mons between the Gods and Men, as thoſe by whom they WF v 
= hold a Communication together, have ſolved this difficul- t. 
1] ty; for ſince the God himſelf is not preſent in the Oracles, WF 4 
1 Dem but commits them to his Officers the Demons, when theſs MW {1 
| yp * Demons who have the Government and Superintendency WW I. 
1 3 fth of Oracles do fail, the Oracles muſt of neceſſity fail too. P 
4 Ork- 14 When Cleombrotus had finiſhed this Diſcourſe, Heracleon af. WW fa 
1 abe ſumed it and ſaid, we all agree in our Opinions touching t! 
7 fins. the Gods, nor doth the aſſertion that they are not the 2 
1 Gods that preſide over the Oracles ( becauſe we are to B 
4 ſuppoſe them free from all Worldlinefs ) but Dæmons, or Y 
* the Gods Officers and Meſſengers, offend me; but to aſ- in 
4 ſert from Empedocles, that the Demons are the cauſes of all WF PI 
J Calamities that happen to Men, and in the end dye like WW B. 
1 them, this in my mind favours of bold preſumption. i ſe 
4 5 Cleombro:us replyed, 'tis not only Empedocles that affirms, lit: 
N that there are bad Dæmons; but Plato, Xenocrates, Chryſippus -en 
ls and Democritus do the ſame; and to their Mortality there WF Y 
4 want not ſeveral Proofs, as the Voice that came to Thamus fr. 
q an Egyptian Mariner as he was Sailing by the Iſles Echi- W. 
i nades, calling him thrice, and commanding him, that when WM *<| 
iq he was arrived at Palodes ke ſhould take care to make it di 
1 known, that the Great God Pan was Dead; which accord- ſia 
1 The Death ingly he did. This being heard at Rome, the Emperor thy 
i o/ Pan, Tiberius ſent for Thamus, and when he was certified of the M. 
ws and other truth of the Story, he asked of the Learned Men about Fac 
Demi Gods. him who Pan was, and they anſwered the Son of Mercury nt 

by Penelope. Demetrius then related, that Sailing to certain op 

deſolate Iſlands near Brittain, called the Iſles of the Demi- thi 

Gods, or Demons, he found few Inhabitants there, but all Cle 

eſteemed by the Brittains Sacred and Divine. Not lon! dis 
after his arrival, the Air and Weather was very fowl an Sh 
tempeſtuous, and there was a terrible Storm of Thunder, = 


which at length ceaſing, the Inhabitants told him, gran 
* | On 
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„ one of the Demons, or Demi-Gods was Deceaſed. Cleo: 

m. brotus then added, I could relate ſeveral ſuch Stories as 

Io. theſe, but theſe are ſufficient; and we all know that the 

PA Stoicks believe the ſame as we do concerning the Demons, 

er and that amongſt the Great Company of Gods which are One Eter- 
of commonly believed, there is but one that is Eternal and 241 Cod. 
d. Immortal; all the reſt having been born in time, ſhall end 

an by Death. This then being granted, ſaid I, concerning 

i- the Oracles remaining dumb and uſeleſs when the Demons 

ty that preſide over them aredeparted ; as the Muſical Inſtru- 

in ment yields no Harmony when the Muſician doth not 

ſe handle it; yet all this will come to nothing, unleſs we 

In can ſhew the cauſe and power, by which theſe Demons uſe 

. co cauſe their Prophets and Propheteſſes to be raviſhed 

ey with Enthuſiaſm, and make them Propheſie. Ammonius 

II. then replyed, The Queſtion is very pertinent and proper, 

es, and if you have any thing upon it to offer, we are at lei- 

o ſire and deſirous of Inſtruction. Then I began and ſaid, 

cy If Demons be Souls ſeparated from Bodies, why do we de- 

o. prive the Spirits and Souls which are in the Bodies, of the 

af. ſame power by which Demons do foreſee and foretel 

no WF things to come? For tis not likely that Souls do acquire 

he WF any new property and power, when they abandon the 

to WW Body, wherewith they were not endued before; but rather The cauſs; 
or we {hould think that they have always the ſame parts and of Inſpira- 
af. inbred power, tho' weak, obſcure, and hardly able to ex- gin or Enz 
all preſs their apprehenſions, while they are mixed with the thuſiaſm. 
ke Body ; yet ſometimes they ſpread forth and recover them- 

n. ſelves, either in Dreams, or in the time of Sacrifice or Re- 

ns, ligious Worſhip, when the Body is well purified, and is 

ww endued with a certain temperature proper to this effect; or 

re when the rational and ſpeculative part being releaſed and 

ws MW freed from the ſollicitude after preſent things, joyneth 

i. with the irrational and imaginative part, to think of and 

en repreſent what is to come; from whence ariſeth a certain 

it diſpoſition of Body which we call Inſpiration, or Enthu- 

** ſiaſm. Now the Body is ſometimes endued naturally with 

Or this diſpoſition ; but moſt times the Earth caſts forth to 

he Men the ſourſes and cauſes of ſeveral other powers and 

ut faculties ; ſome of which carry them befides themſelves 

ur into Extaſy and Frenzy, which by heat and dilatation 

in openeth certain pores that make a diſcovery of future 

ni⸗ things. And to this, what is related concerning the Ora- 

all cle of Apollo Pythius doth exactly agree; for this faculty of Thy Origi⸗ 
n divining there, firſt ſhewed it ſelf by means of a certain ,,z/ of As 
* e who chanced to fall down and began to utter pgjlg's 
er, Enthuſiaſtick Speeches concerning future Events; of which Oracle. 
hat at firſt the Neighbours took no notice, but when they 
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ſaw what he foretold came to paſs, they had him in ad. 
miration, and the Learned amongſt the Delphians ſpeak- 
ing of this Man, call him by the Name of Coretas: For 
the Soul ſeems to me to mix and joyn it ſelf with this 
Prophetick Exhalation, juſt as the Eye is affected with 
Light; for as the Eye which hath a natural faculty and 
property of ſeeing, would be wholly uſeleſs without the 
Light; ſo the Soul having this faculty or property of fore. 
ſeeing future things, as an Eye, has need of a proper ob- 
je& which may enlighten and ſharpen it : And therefore 
this Oracle is Dedicated and Conſecrated to Apollo, which 
is the Sun, becauſe the Sun is ſuppoſed to imprint this 
temperature and diſpoſition on the Earth, from whence 


The Earth aroſe this predictive Exhalation. And tho with Heſiod, we 
ſenas forth eſteem the Earth Eternal, Immortal and Incorruptible ; 
predictive yet as to the Virtues and Faculties that are in it, we be- 


Exhala. 
tions. 


A poſing 

Queſtion 

ſent to an 
Oracle. 


lieve that ſome fail in one place and ſpring up anew in 
another ; others wax old and quite decay ; for 'tis not un- 
likely that great Floods of Rain and Showers do extin- 
guiſh them, and that Claps of Thunder do diſſipate them; 
or elſe (which I look upon to be the principal cauſe) they 
are ſunk lower into the Earth, or utterly deſtroyed by the 
ſhock of Earthquakes and the confuſion that attends them, 
as the overthrow of this City ſhews. Thus in the Town 
of Orchemenus, when the Peſtilence carried away ſuch 
Multitudes of People, the Oracles of Tireſias of a ſudden 
ceaſed and remain mute to this Day. And whether the 
like has not happened to the Oracles in Cilicia, as we have 
heard it hath, no Man can better inform us than you De- 
metrius : J cannot tell ſaid Demetrius, how things are at pre- 
ſent in thoſe Parts, becauſe I have been long abfent from 


thence, but when I was there, the Oracles of Mopſus and 


Amphilochus flouriſhed, and of the former I can tell you a 
ſtrange Story: The Governour of Cilicia was doubtful 
whether there were any Gods, and ſent a Servant with a 
Letter Sealed to defire an Anſwer to the Queſtion writ- 
ten init; This Man according to the Cuſtom of the 
place, remained all Night in the Temple-Porch aſleep, 
and in his Dream he thought he ſaw a very handſome Man 
ſtand before him, who ſaid this word only, Black, to him, 
and vaniſhed immediately: This Anſwer, tho' it ſeemed 
impertinent to others, yet ſo netled the Governour, that 
he had the Oracle in great Veneration ever after, for open- 
ing the Letter he ſhewed this Queſtion which was there- 
in, Shall I Sacrifice te thee a white Bull, or a black? This daſh- 
ed the Epicureans who converſed with him quite out of 
countenance, and he offered the Sacrifice required, and to 
the Day of his Death continued a devout admirer 
AMopſus. * | When 
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. When Demetrius had ended his Story, I would fain have it 
* ut an end to this Conference; but Ammonius told us, he If 
Yr bad ſomething to offer of great Conſequence, and ſaid, In 4 
18 our diſcourſe we have taken away Divination from the 0 
-h Gods, and openly attributed it to Demons ; and now we i 
d are for excluding them alſo,and diſpoſſeſſing them of their 1 
je Oracles, referring the Cauſe , or rather the Nature and Oracle: {A 
Cn Eſſence of Divination,to Exhalations, Winds, and Vapours: from God. it 
Je which Opinions carry us ſtill further off from the Gods. il 
re But why do we offer Sacrifices and Prayers to the Gods 3g 
ch to obtain an Anſwer from their Oracles, if it be true that 0 
is souls are naturally endu'd with the faculty of Prediction? . 
be | and that the chief Cauſe that excites this faculty and Vir- 3 
'& tue is a certain temperature of Air or Wind? And what y 
F; WF ſignifies the Sacred "Inſtitutions , and ſetting apart Reli- i 
e- gious Propheteſles for the giving of Anſwers ? And why 0 
in do they give no Anſwer at at all, unleſs the Sacrifice trem- if 
n-. ble all over, even to the very feet, while the Wine is I 
1 WF poured on its head? For it is very proper for them to do lt 
; aud believe thus, who aſcribe the Impulſes of Prophetical i 
y Inſpiration either to God, or a Dæmon; but by no means 1 
ne MW to thoſe that are of your Opinion: For the Exhalation that 4 
n, ſpringeth out of the Ground, whether the Beaſt tremble i 
n or not, will always, if it be preſent, cauſe a Raviſhment i 
h and tranſport of Spirit, and diſpoſe the Soul alike , not 1 
en | enly of Pythia, but of any one elſe that firſt cometh, or is The Prieſt- l 
he preſent : And it muſt needs ſeem abſurd to ſer apart eſs of A- jt 
ye one certain Woman for the delivery of theſe Orac les, and pollo 4 i 
yo oblige her to Virginity and Chaſtity all- her days, when perpetual 4 
e· the thing is referr'd to ſuch a Cauſe in which all Peo-Virgin. i 
Mm ple are or may be equally concern'd : For as to that Co- i; 
d _ retas, whom the Delphians will needs have to be the firſt 12 
4 that happen'd to fall into this Chink, or Crevice of the ; . 
ul Ground, and to give the firſt Preof and Virtue of the place; 9 
4 he ſeems to me not at all to differ from other Herdſmen . 
it- or Shepherds, ſuppoſing what is reported of him to be t 
ne true, which I believe is not ſo; for truly, when I call to 15 
p, Mind of what benefit this Oracle has been unto the Greeks, y 
an not only in their Wars and Buildings of Cities; but alſo Þ 
n, in the Streſſes of Plague and Famine ; methinks it is very Þ 
d unfit to refer its Invention and Original to mere Chance, 1! 
at rather than unto God and Divine Providence. This diſ- 1 
Ne courſe much mov'd the Company, and my ſelf eſpecially ; | / 
e· and thereupon I reply'd, I am aſham'd to appear as if I 1 
h- endeavour'd to deſtroy and evacuate what ſage Men have | 
of determined concerning the Divine Nature and Power ; = - 
to but Plato ſhall be my Example and Advocate in this Caſe, 1 
of Who reproyed Anaragoras for applying himſelf too much ji 
en + : SJ te i 
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Natural to Natural Cauſes, and omitting the final and Efficient, 


PLUTARCH Of the ceaſing of Oracles. 


Cauſes con- Which are always the moſt conſiderable Principles; yet 


curr with he either firſt, or moſt, of all the Philoſophers, hath joyn'd 


the Su- 


both of thoſe Principles together; attributing to God the 


preme and Cauſality of all things that are according to Reaſon, 
Ehicient. yet not depriving Matter of a neceſſary, or paſſive con- 


The Sun 


currence; but acknowledging that the Adorning of all 
this ſenſible World does not depend on one ſingle and 
ſimple Cauſe, but took its being from the conjunction 
and fellowſhip of Matter with Reaſon, as in Art is de- 
monſtrated: For in the famous Cup at Delphos the mate. 
rial cauſe is Fire and Iron, but the Principal was Art and 
Reaſon; and ſo in Painting, the Mixture of the Colours 
is the Matter, but the Art is the Efficient Cauſe. Now as 
in ſearching into the Material Cauſe of theſe Arts, we do 
not attribute the Cauſe of the Work e'er the leſs to the 
Workman ; ſo I do not deprive Divination either of God 
or Reaſon, ſeeing we allow for its Subje& the Soul of 


Man, and for its Inſtrument an Enthuſiaſtick Exhalation : 


for firſt, the Earth, out of which ſuch Exhalations are ge- 
nerated, and then the Sun, which in and upon the Earth 
works all the Infinite poſſibilities of mixture and altera- 


tion, are in the Divinity of our Forefathers, eſteemed 


and Earth Gods; and hereunto we add the Dzmons, as Superinten- 


Goas. 


dants and Guardians of this temperature, as of an Harmo- 
ny and Conſort, who in ſome time flacken or ſtretch the 
Virtue of this Exhalation ; ſometimes taking from it the 
too great Activity which it has to torment the Soul and 
tranſport it beyond it ſelf, and ſometimes mingling with 
it a Vircue of moving without cauſing pain to thoſe that 
are poſſeſs'd with it. In all this it ſeems to me that we 
do nothing that can ſeem ſtrange or diſagreeable to 
Reaſon ; for when we offer Sacrifices before we come 
to the Oracle, and crown them with Garlands of Flowers, 
and pour Wine on their heads, we do nothing repugnant 
to our Opinion ; for the Prieſts do this, and obſerve the 
Motions and tremblings of the Fleſh, becauſe the Ani- 
mal offered to the Gods muſt be pure, entire and ſound, 
both as to Soul and Body: Now 'tis eaſie to diſcover the 
marks of the Body ; and as to the Soul, they make the 
tryal in Goats by cold water ; for if the Beaſt does not 
ſeem to be moved and affeted when the water is poured 
upon it, 'tis an evident ſign that her Soul is not right, ac- 
cording to Nature. And ſuppoſing it ſhould be granted, 
that it is a certain ſign that God will give an Anſwer, 
when the Sacrifice thus drench'd ſtirs; and that when tis 
otherwiſe, he vouchſafes none ; I do not think that this 
diſagrees with my Account of the Oracles : for tis likely 
* 9 | tha 
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that the Gods give us ſigns, whereby we know whether 
the Opportunity be gone, or not. As for my part, I be- The Har. 
lieve the Exhalation it ſelf, which comes out of the nony be- 
Ground, is not always of the ſame Kind, being at one tween the 
time ſlack, and at another time ſtrong and vigorous; as Exhala- 
alſo, that the Propheteſs Pythia hath that part of the Soul tion and 
unto which this wind and blaſt of Inſpiration approach- the Soul of 
eth, mov'd by variety of Paſhons and Affections, ſome- the Prieſt- 
times after one ſort, and ſometimes another; and that ſhe eſs, which 
is not always in the ſame mood and temper, like a fixed 18 requir'd 
and immutable Harmony, which the leaſt Alteration or to produce 
Change of ſuch or ſuch Proportions would deſtroy. When an Oracu- 
therefore the Imaginative part of the Soul, and the Pro- lar anſwer. 
phetick Blaſt, or Exhalation, have a fort of Harmony and 
Proportion with each other, ſo as the one, as it were in 

the Nature of a Medicament, may operate upon the other; 

then happens the Enthuſiaſm or Divine Fury which is 
diſcernible in Prophets or inſpired perſons. And on the 

contrary, when the Proportion is loſt, there can be no 
Prophetical Inſpiration, or ſuch as is as good as none; 

for then tis a forc'd fury and not a natural one, but vio- 

lent and turbulent; as happen'd to the Propheteſs Pythia a 

little before her deceaſe. For theſe Reaſons tis, that Pythia 

is oblig'd to keep her Body pure and clean from the Com- 

pany of Men, and ſhe is examin'd by certain marks be- 

fore ſhe goes to the Oracle, to know whether ſhe be fit 

or no, without danger of her perſon, for the Enthuſiaſtical 
Inſpiration. For the force and virtue of the Exhalation,on- 

ly gives beginning, and as it were, kindles thoſe Spirits 

which are prepared and fitted to receive its influence : 

Now this Exhalation is certainly Divine and Ccleſtial, 

but not Incorruptible and Immortal ; for time ſubdues 

all things ſublunary.But theſe things being liable to many 

Diſputes, ought ſeriouſly and often to be conſider d. 


— 


— 


Of Iſis and Oſiris; Or, Of the Ancient Religion 
3 and Philoſophy of Ægypt. 


T becomes wiſe men, Dame Clea, to go to the Gods 

1 for all the Good things they would enjoy; and much 
more when we aim at the knowledge of their own Na- Knowledge 
tures, ſhould we pray, that they themſelves would be- from God. 

ſtow it upon us ; truth being the greateſt good that Man 

i Blefling that God can give; 

for the bleſſedneſs of the Deity conſiſts in Knowledge and 

Med ELSE ® 4 Wiſdom ; 
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Iſis ſgni- 
es Knowe 
leage. 
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Wiſdom ; which if we ſhould ſet aſide , Immortality it 


ſelf would not be life, but a long time; and therefore 


a deſire of truth is a ſort of graſping after the Divinity, 
a work doubtleſs of more Religion than any Ritual Pur. 
gation whatſoever. Now, thac Knowledge and Science 
are moſt particularly acceptable to your Goddeſs I/, ap- 
pears from her Name, which imports Knowing in Greek; 
and from this, that Typhon is reputed her Adverſary, be- 
cauſe he being puffed up with Ignorance and Miſtake, 
deſtroys that holy Doctrine which ſhe colle&s compiles 
and delivers down, to ſuch as are, by conſtancy in a ſober 
Diet and abſtineace from ſundry Meats and Women, ad- 
vanc'd to the deify'd State of knowing the Original Su- 


| en and Mental Being; which alſo the Name of her 


Hey Ori- 
ginal, 


Priefts of 
Iſis, how 

fo be qua- 

lify'd, and 
their Cu- 

tos. 


emple, which is call'd, Jon, i. e. We fhall know the 
Being, does alſo Promiſe: Moreover, ſhe is reported to 
be the Daughter of Hermes, who is ſaid to be the Author 
of Muſick; or of Prometheus, the Cauſe of Wit and Fore- 
caſt ; ſhe being no other than Wiſdom, which reveals to 
us thingsDivine, and fills our Minds with the Sacred Do- 
Qrine about the Gods. And for theſe Reafons,the Prieſts 
of Iſs, when they are dead, are dreſſed up in their Sacred 
Veſtments, which are partly dark and ſhady colours, and 
partly light and gay ones; in token, that their Doctrines 
go with them to the other Life, and that nothing elfe can 
accompany them thither : for as Beards and Mantles make 
not Philoſophers, ſo neither do linnen Garments, nor 
ſhav'd Heads, make Prieſts to Is; but he is a true Prieſt, 
who having received from the Laws the Actions of the 
Gods, applies his reaſon to the ſearch of Truth ; As why 
the Prieſts lay aſide their hair, and wear linnen Garments ? 
wiz. becauſe hair, down, and wooll, are an Excrement, and 
no excrementitious Subſtance is pure and clean; and 
Flax ſprings from an immortal Being, the Earth, and af- 


fords a ſimple and cleanly cloathing, not burdenſom nor 


ſubje& to Vermin, but convenient for all Seaſons. Why 
in the time of their Purgations they exclude Salt from 


and Swine's Fleſh ? For theſe things they have ſevera 


their Meals, and decline moſt ſorts of Pulſe , and ved 


8 reaſons; and theſe among others, That moſt ſort o 
ulſe, and Sheep and Swine's Fleſh, produce much ſuper- 
fluity ; and Salt whets the Appetite, and renders Men 
over eager after Meat and Drink. They are alſo faid to 
water Apis from a Well of his own, and to reſtrain him 
alrogether from the River Nilus, becauſe the Water of it 
is very feeding and increaſes fat, and they would have 
neither 4pis nor themſelves over-fat , but that their Bo- 


dies ſhould be light and eaſy about their Souls, and their 
| | | Mortal 
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ring it neither a neceſſary, nor curious Food. They reckon 


lar of Enuphis of Heliopolis, imitated their myſterious way 
| Judges at Thebes having no hands, and the Chief of them without 


| Juſtice was not to be ſollicited, either with Bribery or Eyes. 
| Addreſs. When therefore the Ægyptians relate the Wan- 


| you muſt not think that any of theſe things were really 
{ Aﬀed. As when they call Hermes a Dog, they only attri- 


and Philoſophy of the Ægyptians. 297% 
Mortal part not over- power their Divine. They never Wine not | 

bring Wine into their Temple at Heliopolis, nor pour it uſed by the 
forth in Sacrifice , becauſe they do not eſteem it a thing Prieſts of 

any ways grateful to their Gods; but as if the Fable of Iſis. i 
the Gyants were true, deteſt it as the blood of their Ene- = 
mies. The Prieſts abſtain from all Fiſh in General, decla- = 


the Sea not to be a Part of the World, or an Element; 

but a corrupt and unwholſom Excrement. In fine, No- 

thing is number'd among their Sacred and Religious 

Rites, but what has a Moral and uſeful Signification ; as 

for inſtance the Prieſts abhor Onions, becauſe they cauſe 
thirſt,and ſo are Enemies to Abſtinence ; and becauſe they 

force tears, which are diſagreeable to their Feſtivals. 

They eſteem the Swine as an unhallowed Animal, becauſe Sine us. 
its Milk breeds Leproſy and Scabs. They tell us alſo, that ;,j,oy. 
the Ancients did. ſo much expoſe a ſoft and effeminate 

way of Living, that they erected a Pillar in the Temple 

at Thebes, with ſeveral grievous Curſes engraven upon it 
againſt King Meinis ; who was the firſt that brought off 

1 Zgyptians from a mean, wealthleſs, and ſimple way 

of Living. Their Kings were either declared out of the 
Prieſthood or Soldiery ; and if out of the latter, they were Kings 
obliged immediately to turn Prieſts, that they might be made of 
admitted to the participation of their Philoſophy, whoſe Prieſts. 
Genius it was to conceal the greater part in Tales and dark 
reſemblances of Truth, as the Sphinxes ſet before their 
Temples did infinuate. Moreover, Minerva at Sais, who 

is the ſame with fs, had upon her Image this Inſcription, 

And no Man ever has taken up my Veil. Jupiter alſo in the. 
Agyptian Tongue is call'd Amun, which ſignifies hidden; 

and fo in invoking him, they pray him to make himſelf 
manifeſt and known to them. This was the Egyytian 
Philoſophy concerning things divine, and it is confirm'd 

to us by the Greeks, Solon, Thales, Plato and Eudoxis ; who 
convers'd with their Prieſts, Chonaphis of Memphis, and Son- 

chis of Sais; but chiefly by Pythagoras; who being a Scho- 
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of talking by his Symbols. There were alſo Statues of 5,,,, 
had his eyes ſhut, thereby ſignifying that among them Hud, and 
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derings, Diſcerptions, and ſuch Diſaſters of their Gods; 


bute the Vigilancy and Acuteneſs of that Animal to the 
moſt knowing and Ingenious of the Gods ; as they _- 
= | Ocnus 
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Ochus the Savage King of the. Perſians, who maſſacred an 
abundance of People in Anypt, and after kill'd Apis and 
feaſted on him, 4 Sword, to denote his ſavage and miſ- 


Some Fables chievous diſpoſition. Other Stories there are of the Gods; 
the Gods As that Rhea having accompany'd with Saturn by ſtealth, 
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the Sun found them out, aud pronounced a Curſe againſt 
her. That Typhon having by craft gotten Oſiris into an 
Ark, faſten'd it down with Nails upon him, and throw. 
ing it into the River, let it ſwim into the Sea at the Tana. 
ſtick Mouth; That the Ark being thrown up by the Sea on 
the Coaſts of B:blos, Typhon lighted on Ofiris's Body, and 
tore it in 14 Pieces, and threw them all about; 1/s hear. 
ing it; locked them up, and made a particular Funeral for 
every Part. Theſe and many ſuch like fabulous Narra- 
tions, if we believe them to be really done, about the 
bleſſed and incorruptible Nature, we muſt needs have 
ſuch wicked and barbarous Sentiments of the Gods, as 
are really to be ſpit at and deteſted. Some therefore ſup- 
poſe, that theſe relations are but ſo many Commemora- 
tions of the Actions and Diſaſters of mighty Kings and 
Tyrants ; who, by reaſon of their Eminent valour and 
puiſſance wrote the Title of Divinity upon their Fame, 
and after fell into great Calamity and Misfortunes. But 
J fear this would be to ſtir things that are not to be ſtir- 
red, and to declare War not only againſt length of time, 
but alſo againſt many Nations, whom a Religious Reve- 
rence towards theſe Gods hath held faſt bound, and fo 
ſpread all manner of Atheiſm throughout the World: for 
tho the Actions of Semiramis are much celebrated by the 
Aſhrians, and thoſe of Seſoſtris in Ægypt, as alſo Cyrus's by 
the Perſians, and Alexander's by the Macedonians ; yet they 
ſtill retain nomore than the Names and Memorials of Gal- 
lant Princes: And if ſome puffed up with exceſſive Vain- 

lory have taken upon them the Style of Gods, and had 

emples erected to their honour; yet this Opinion of 
them flouriſh'd but a very ſhort ſeaſon, and they afterward 
underwent the Name of great Vanity and Arrogance, con- 
joyn'd with the higheſt Impiety and Wickedneſs ; and 
being dragged from the Altars, have now nothing left but 
their Tombs and Graves. And therefore they maintain 
the wiſer Opinion, who hold, that things - ws hy of Y- 

phon, Oſiris, and Iſis, were not the Events of Gods, nor yet 
of Men, but of certain grand Demons ; whom Plato, Py- 
thagoras, Xenocrates and Chryſippus, following the Opinion 
of the moſt Ancient Theologiſts, affirm to be of greater 
ſtrength than Men, and to tranſcend our Nature much in 
Power; but not to have a Divine Part, pure and unmixt; 


bur ſuch as participates of both the Soul's Intention, on 
| the 
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in the Body's Senſation, and receive both pleaſure and 


id pain. And ſo much for the Fables and Allegories uſed 
iſ among the Ægyptians. I will now begin with the Account The . 
65 of thoſe that offer at ſomething more Philoſophical, and gyptian ; 
h, they are ſuch as tell us, That as the Greeks are uſed to Al- Philoſophy ö 
t legorize Cronos, (or Saturn) into Chronos, Time; and Hera couched un- j 
an uno) into Aera, Air; as alſo, reſolve the Generation of der the ; 
Ne Vulcan into the Change of Air into Fire; So alſo amongſt Names of i 
* the Ægyptians, Oſiris is the River Nilus, which accompanies their Gods: 1 
on with Jie, which is the Earth; and Typhon is the Sea, into and their q 
ad which the Nilus falling, is thereby deſtroy'd and pull'd in fabulous i 
* pieces; excepting only that part of it which the Earth Relations # 
Or receives and drinks up, by which means it becomes pro- concerning : 
ra- lifick. And for this reaſon the Prieſts account the Sea them. g 
he Abominable, and call Salt Typhoz's Foam; and tis one of is 
FE the things which they look upon as unlawful and prohi- i 
on bited to them to uſe Salt at their Tables; and they uſe , 
p- not to ſalute any Pilots, becauſe they have to do with | 
La. the Sea: and this is not the leaſt reaſon of their Averſion L 
nd to Fiſh, of which they make the Picture to denote hatred, i 
nd and therefore on the Temple of Minerva at Sais, there was k 
ny carved in the Porch an Infant, an Old man, a Hawk, a | 
ut Fiſh, and a River-horſe ; which in a Symbolical manner 
wt contained this Sentence, O yov, that are born and that dye, 
je, God hat eth Impudence; for by a Child and an Old man, they 
ve expreſſed our being Born and Dying; by a Hawk, God; 
ſo by a Fiſh, hatred ; and by a River-horſe Impudence ; be- it 
for cauſe he killeth his Sire and forceth his Dam. Theſe are i 
he things of common cognizance : But now the moſt learn d =_ 
by and reſerv'd of the Prieſts, do not only term the Nile Oſiris, 1 
1e) and the Sea Typhon ; but in general, the whole principle * 
al- and faculty of rendring moiſt, they call Ofr:is; as believ- 
In- ing it the cauſe of Generation, and the very ſubſtance of . 
ad the Seminal Moiſture; and on the other hand, whatever i 
of is aduſt, fiery , or any ways drying, and repugnant to i 
ard Wet, they call Typhon. And for this cauſe it is, that 'tis * 
on- forbidden to ſuch as worſhip Oſiris, either to deſtroy a þ 
nd Fruit-tree, or ſtop up a Well; and they call every. Hu- j 
but mid thing, the Eftux of Ofiris ; and a Pitcher of Water N 
aln always goes firſt in their Sacred Proceſſions in honour of t 
1)- WW the God. We have alſo another Story told us by the gp. |; 
yet tians, how that once Apopis, Brother of the Sun, fell at ip 
Py variance with Jupiter and made War upon him; but Ju- 
Ion piter entring into an Alliance with Ofris, by his means / 
tet Bp overthrew his Enemy in a pitch'd Battel ; whereupon he | 
1 1N adopted him for his Son, and gave him the Name of Dio- . 


At; wyſius, or Bacchus. This Fable is eaſily prov'd to border 
upon Natural Philoſophy ; for the Ægyptian, ns” Air a 
N 75 upiter, 3 
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Ochus the Savage King of the. Perſians, who maſſacred an 
abundance of People in &gypt , and after kill'd Apis and 
feaſted on him, à Sword, to denote his ſavage and ,miſ. 


Some Fables chievous diſpoſition. Other Stories there are of the Gods; 
the Gods As that Rhea having accompany'd with Saturn by ſtealth, 
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the Sun found them out, aud pronounced a Curſe againſt 
her. That Typhon having by craft gotten Oſiris into an 
Ark, faſten'd it down with Nails upon him, and throw. 
ing it into the River, let it ſwim into the Sea at the Tana. 
ſtick Mouth; That the Ark being thrown up by the Sea on 
the Coaſts of B:blos, Typhon lighted on Ofiris's Body, and 
tore it in 14 pieces, and threw them all about; 1/s hear. 
ing it; locked them up, and made a particular Funeral for 
every Part. Theſe and many ſuch like fabulous Narra- 
tions, if we believe them to be really done, about the 
bleſſed and incorruptible Nature, we muſt needs have 
ſuch wicked and barbarous Sentiments of the Gods, as 
are really to be ſpit at and deteſted. Some therefore ſup- 
poſe, that theſe relations are but ſo many Commemora- 
tions of the Actions and Diſaſters of mighty Kings and 
Tyrants ; who, by reaſon of their Eminent valour and 
puiſſance wrote the Title of Divinity upon their Fame, 
and after fell into great Calamity and Misfortunes. But 
I fear this would be to ſtir things that are not to be ſtir- 
red, and to declare War not only againſt length of time, 
but alſo againſt many Nations, whom a Religious Reve- 
rence towards theſe Gods hath held faſt bound, and fo 
ſpread all manner of Atheiſm throughout the World: for 
tho' the Actions of Semiramis are much celebrated by the 
Aſhrians, and thoſe of Seſoſtris in Ægypt, as alſo Cyrus's by 
the Perſians, and Alexander's by the Macedonians ; yet they 
ſtill retain no more than the Names and Memorials of Gal- 
lant Princes: And if ſome puffed up with exceſſive Vain- 
glory have taken upon them the Style of Gods, and had 
emples erected to their honour; yet this Opinion of 
them flouriſh'd but a very ſhort ſeaſon, and they afterward 
underwent the Name of great Vanity and Arrogance, con- 
joyn'd with the higheſt Impiety and Wickedneſs; and | 
being dragged from the Altars, have now nothing left but 
their Tombs and Graves. And therefore they maintain 
the wiſer Opinion, who hold, that things ſtory'd of Y- 
phon, Oſiris, and Iſis, were not the Events of Gods, nor yet 
of Men, but of certain grand Demons ; whom Plato, Py- 
thagoras, Xenocrates and Chryſippus, following the Opinion 
of the moſt Ancient Theologiſts, affirm to be of greater 
ſtrength than Men, and to tranſcend our Nature much in 
Power; but not to have a Divine Part, pure and unmixt; 


bur ſuch as participates of both the Soul's Intention, ' 
| | 15 
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the Body's Senſation, and receive both pleaſure and 
pain. And ſo much for the Fables and Allegories uſed 


among the Ægyptians. L will now begin with the Account The K. 
of thoſe that offer at ſomething more Philoſophical, and gyptian 
they are ſuch as tell us, That as the Greeks are uſed to Al-Philoſophy 
legorize Cronos, (or Saturn) into Chronos, Time; and Hers couched un- 
Cuno) into Aera, Air; as alſo, reſolve the Generation of der the 
Vulcan into the Change of Air into Fire; So alſo amongſt Names of 
the Ægyptians, Ofiris is the River Nilus, which accompanies their Gods: 
with Is, which is the Earth; and Typhon is the Sea, into and ade 
which the Nilus falling, is thereby deſtroy d and pull'd in fabulous 
pieces; excepting only that part of it which the Earth Relations 
receives and drinks up, by which means it becomes pro- concerning 
lifick. And for this reaſon the Prieſts account the Sea: hem. 


Abominable, and call Salt Typhon's Foam; and tis one of 
the things which they look upon as unlawful and prohi- 
bited to them to uſe Salt at their Tables; and they uſe 
not to ſalute any Pilots, becauſe they have to do with 
the Sea: and this is not the-leaſt reaſon of their Averſion 
to Fiſh, of which they make the Picture to denote hatred, 


| and therefore on the Temple of Minerva at Sais, there was 
| carved in the Porch an Infant, an Old man, a Hawk, a 


Fiſh, and a River-horſe ; which in a Symbolical manner 
contained this Sentence, O you, that are born and that aye, 


| God hateth Impudence ; for by a Child and an Old man, they 


expreſſed our being Born and Dying; by a Hawk, God; 
by a Fiſh, hatred ; and by a River-horſe Impudence ; be- 


| cauſe he killeth his Sire and forceth his Dam. Theſe are 
things of common cognizance : But now the moſt learn'd 

and reſerv'd of the Prieſts, do not only term the Nile Oſiris, 
and the Sea Typhon ; but in general, the whole principle 
| and faculty of rendring moiſt, they call Ofiris; as believ- 


ing it the cauſe of Generation, and the very ſubſtance of 


the Seminal Moiſture; and on the other hand, whatever 
is aduſt, fiery, or any ways drying, and repugnant to 
| Wet, they call Typhon. And for this cauſe it is, that tis 


forbidden to ſuch as worſhip Oſiris, either to deſtroy a 
Fruit-tree, or ſtop up a Well; and they call every Hu- 
mid thing, the Effux of Ofiris ; and a Pitcher of Water 
always goes firſt in their Sacred Proceſſions in honour of 
the God. We have alſo another Story told us by the Ægyp- 
tans, how that once Apopis, Brother of the Sun, fell at 
variance with Jupiter and made War upon him; but Ju- 


| piter entring into an Alliance with Ofris, by his means 


overthrew his Enemy in a pitch'd Battel ; whereupon he 
adopted him for his Son, and gave him the Name of Dio- 
v)ſius, or Bacchus. This Fable is eaſily prov'd to border 
upon Natural Philoſophy ; for the Zgyptians * Air 

| 7 c upiter, 
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Fupiter, with which the parching and fiery propetty makes 


War; and tho' this be not the Sun, yet it has a great affi. 
nity with it : Now Moiſture extinguiſhing the exceſſive. 
neſs of qt 11 pry 96 and ſtrengthens the Exhalations 
of Wet ; which give food and vigour to the Air. They 
believe likewiſe, that of all the Stars the Dog is proper ta 
Jſis, becauſe it bringeth on the flowing of the Nile; and 
they pay honour to the Lion, and adorn the Gates of their 
Temples with the Yawning Mouths of Lions, becauſe 
Lions why the Nilus then overflows its Banks when the Sun is in Leo: 
reverenced and as they term the Nilus the Eflux of Ofiris, ſo they 
by the . hold and efteem the Earth for the Body of 1/s ; eſpecially 
gyptians. that part, which the Nilus overflewing , embraces as it 
were and impregnates by a kind of mixture. And by 
this amorous Congreſs they produce Orus; which is that 
Hora, or ſweet ſeaſon and juft Temperament of the Am- 
bient Air , which nouriſheth and preſerveth all things ; 
and they report him to be nurs'd by Latona, in the marſh 
Grounds about Butos, becauſe moiſt and watery Lands 
beſt feed thoſe exhaled Vapours which quench and relax 
drought and parching heat ; but thoſe parts of the Coun- 
which are outmoſt and upon the Confines and Seas 
Coaſts, they call Nephrhys ; and report her to be married to 
Typhon, when the flowing of the Nile is exceſſive great, 
and paſſing its ordinary Bounds approaches to thoſe that 
inhabit the outmoſt Quarters. And as thefe things are 
not ſpoken by them without a conſiderable ſhew of Rea- 
ſon ; ſo neither have we cauſe to contemn this other Ac- 
count, which they give us; and that is, That Typhon in 
the more Ancient time was Maſter of Ofir:is's Portion; for 
Egypt they ſay, that Egypt was once all Sea: for which reaſon 
ence over- tis found at this day to have an abundance of Fiſh-ſhells 
ow d with both in its Mines, and on its Mountains: And beſides this, 
the Sea. All the Springs and Wells, (which in that Country are 
very numerous) have in them a ſalt and brackiſh Water, 
as ſome Remnants of the Sea: but in proceſs of time, Orus 
got the upper-hand of Typhon; that is, there happen'd 
ſuch an Opportunity. of ſudden and rempeſtuous Showers 
of Rain, that the Nelus puſh'd the Sea out, and diſcover d 
the Champain which afterwards it fill'd up with conti- 
nual infuſions of Mud. All which hath the Teſtimonies 
of Senſe to confirm it: for we ſee at this day, that as the 
River drives down freſh Mud and lays new Earth unto the 
old, the Sea by degrees gives back, and the Salt water 
New acceſ- runs off, as the parts in the bottom gain height by new 
fons to E- Acceſſions of Mud; and ſo the Ifland Pharos, which Homer 
Bald by obſerved in his time to be a whole day's Sail from Ægypt, 


he Nile. is now a part of it, the intermediate Sea being filled up 
7 1 hele 
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Theſe things are not much unlike the Explications which 
the Stoicks uſe to give of the Gods; for they alſo ſay, 
that the Generative and Nutritive Property of the Air is 
call'd Bacchus; the Striking and Dividing property, Her- 
eules ; the Receptive property, Ammon; that which paſ- 
ſeth through the Earth and Fruits, Ceres and Proſerpina; and 
that which paſſeth thro' the Sea, Neptune. Moreover ſome 
affirm, that Oſiris liv'd eight and twenty Years ; but others 
lay, that he reign'd ſo long. Now this is the juſt number 
of t 
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The 


he Moon's degrees of Light, and of the days where- deſcribed 
in the performs her Circuit: and whereas Oſiris is faid to by Oſiris. 


be cut into 14 parts, this ſets forth unto us ſymbolically 
the number of days in which that Luminary is decreaſing 
from the Full to the Change. They moreover believe, 


that the ſeveral Riſings of the River Nilus bear a certain 


proportion to the Variations of light in the Moon ; for 
they ſay, that its higheſt riſe, which is at Elephantina, is 
eight and twenty Cubits high ; which is the Number of 
the Moon's ſeveral Lights, and of its monthly Courſe ; 
and that at Mendes and Hois, which is the loweſt of all, is 
fix Cubits high, which Anſwers the half Moon; but the 
middlemoſt Riſe, which is at Memphis, is fourteen Cubits 
high, which Anſwers the Full Moon. They alſo ſay, that 
Apis is the living Image of Oſiris; and that he is begotten, 
when a Prolifick Light darts down from the Moon and 
touches the Cow, when ſhe is diſpoſed for Procreation ; 
and upon this account it is, that many things in Apis re- 
ſemble the ſhapes of the Moon. Moreover, upon the Ca- 
| lends of Phamenoth, they keep a certain Holiday which is 
call'd by them the Aſcent of the Moon, and they account 
it the beginning of their Spring; ſo placing the power of 
Oſiris in the Moon, and affirming him there to be married 
with Ii, which is Generation. Now it ſeems to me, not 
to be inconſonant to reaſon to hold, that each of them 
apart is not in the right , but that all together are : For 
| that it is not Drought, or Wind, or Sea, or Darkneſs, but 


The Height 
of Nilus 


Flood. 


Typhon 


what it 


every part of Nature that is hurtful and deſtructive, that Eier. 


belongs to Typhon. For we are not to place the firſt Ori- 
gins of the Univerſe in inanimate Bodies, as Democritus 
and Epicurus do; nor to take the Compiler of the unqua- 
lify'd Matter to be one diſcourſe and one forecaſt, over- 
ruling and containing all things, as the Stoicks do; but 
that there is in it ſeveral different things, and thoſe made 
up of bad, as well as good; or. rather (to ſpeak more 
plainly) that Nature produces nothing. here, but what is 
mix'd and temper'd : Not that there is one Store-keeper, 
who out of two different Casks diſpenſes to us humane 
Affairs adulterated and mix d together, as an Hoſt 2 
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his Liquors; but by reaſon of two contrary Origins and 
oppoſite Powers: for if nothing can come without a Cauſe, 
and if a good thing cannot be a cauſe of Evil, Nature 
muſt then certainly have a peculiar force and Origin, as 
of Good fo alſo of Evil. And this is the Opinion of the 
Evil di. greateſt and wiſeſt part of Mankind; for ſome believe 
diſtinct there are two Gods, as two Rival Workmen; the one 

whereof they hold to be the Author of Good things, and 


The Prin- 
eiples of 


the other of Bad, of which ſome call the Better, God; 


and the other Dæmon: And Zoraſtres, who is ſaid to have 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan War, calls the one 
Oromaxes, and the other Arimancus; affirming, that the 
one reſembles Light, and the other Darkneſs and Igno- 
Mithras rance : and the Perſians hold, that Mithras is a Mediator be. 
a Mediator tween them, and taught Men to offer Vows and Thanks 
between the to the one, and averting and feral Sacrifices to the other. 
good and They believe, alſo that ſome Plants appertain to the good 
evil Prin- God, and others again to the evil Dzmon ; and the ſame 
ciples. they think of Animals; that Dogs, Fowls, and Urchins 
belong to the good God; but Water- animals to the bad; 
for which reaſon they account him happy, that kills moſt of 


them. Theopompus farther adds, that according to the Opi- 


The Ma- nion of the Magi, each of theſe Gods ſubdues and is ſub. 
dued by turns, for the ſpace of 3000 years apiece; and 
nion. that for 3000 years more they quarrel and fight and de- 
ſtroy each other's Works; but that at laſt Pluto ſhall fail 

and Mankind ſhall be happy; and neither need food, nor 

yield a ſhadow. The Chaldzans make Gods of the Planets; 

two whereof they ſtyle Benefactors, and other two Miſ- 
chievous, and the reſt common and indifferent between 

both. And for the Græcians, their Opinions are obvious 

and well known, viz. that they make the Good God Ju- 

The Good piter ; and the Hurtful Dæmon, Pluto; for the frame and 
God ſtrong- conſtitution of the World is made up of contrary Powers; 
oſt. but yet ſuch as are not of equal ſtrength , but that the 
better is ſtill predominant, tho' the ill one can never be 

uite extinguiſh'd. Again, the Paſſionate, Irrational and 

rutal part of the Soul is call'd Typhon ; and whatever in 

the corporeal-Nature is adventitious, Morbid and tumul- 

tuous, as irregular Seaſons, Diſtemperatures of the Air, Ec- 

clipſes of the Sun, and diſappearings of the Moon, is look'd 

upon as the Devaſtations of Typhon : And on the other 

fide, they repreſent Oſiris by an Eye and a Scepter, to ex- 

preſs his forecaſt and power; and ſhew us every where 

his Statue in the ſhape of a Man with his Privy-Member 

ere&, to betoken his faculty of Generation and Nutrition; 

and dreſs up his Images in a flaming-colour'd Robe, 
eſteeming the Sun as the Body ef the Power of Good, 

| | an 
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and as the Viſible part of Intelligible Subſtance. They Iſis is the 
alſo declare Iſis to be no other than the Moon, and fay Moon. 
that ſuch Statues of her as are horned, were made in Imi- 

tation of the Creſcent ; and the black Habit, in which the 
paſſionatel purſues the Sun, ſets forth her diſappearing 

and Eclipſes. Moreover, the Generation of Apollo by Js 

and Ofiris while their Deities were yet in Rhea's Womb, 

hints out unto us, that before this World became Viſible 

and compleated by Reaſon, Matter being convinc'd b 

Nature that ſhe was Imperfe& alone, brought forth thefi 
Production. Is they alſo call ſometimes Much, i.e. Mother; 

and ſometimes Athyri, 1. e. the place and receptacle of Ge- 
neration; and ſometimes Met huer, i. e. the full Cauſe ; for 

the Matter of the World is full and cloſely joyn'd with 

the well-order'd Principle. Eudoxus alſo faith, that the 
Egyptian Fable of Jupiter, how that being unable to go, 

becauſe his Legs grew together, he remain'd in the Wil- 

derneſs, till Ii dividing thoſe parts, he came to the right 

uſe of his Feet; hints tous, that the Intelligence and Diſ- 

courſe of the God, which walk'd before unſeen, came into 
Generation by means of Motion. Thus we ſee, that if we 

ſimply aſcribe to Typhon whatever in Nature is through 
Exceſſes, or Defects, intemperate or diſorderly ; and on 

the other hand, if we reverence and honour what in them 

all is orderly good, and beneficial ; eſteeming them as the 
Operations of Iſs, and as the Image, imitation, and dif 

courſe of Oſiris, we ſhall not err: But the —_—— not The Erraur 
generally underſtanding the - Myſteries couched under of the E. 
theſe Symbols, worſhipped the very Animals themſelves ; gyptians 
and courting them as Gods, have fill'd their Religions worſbip. 
worſhip with matter of Scorn and Deriſion; for no Man 

can imagine ſuch Creatures to be Gods in themſelves ; 

becauſe nothing can be a God to men that either is without 

a Soul or under their Power. Which Atheiſts obſerving, 

ridicule all ſuch Worſhip as falſe. | 


— _—_ — I — 


Plutarch, Concerning ſuch as are ſlowly puniſhed by 
| the Gods. | 


() F all the Arguments which Epicurus has advanced 
againſt the Providence of God, there is none that 
ſeems to be ſo deeply myſterious and puzzling, as that | 
which he has taken from the ſlowneſs of the ſupreme Dei- Puni/h- 
ty, and his procraſtination in reference to the puniſhment ments to be 
of the Wicked ; for indeed it becomes not the ſupreme ſpeedily 

| Deity executed. 
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Deity to be remiſs in any thing, and eſpecially in the 
Proſecution of the Wicked ; ſince they are no ways dila- 
tory in doing miſchief; and there is no debt with ſo much | 
rejudice put off, as that of Juſtice : For it weakens the | 
— of the Perſons wronged, and renders them com- | 
fortleſs and penſive, but heightens the boldneſs and inſo- 
lence of the Oppreſſor : Whereas on the other ſide, when 
revenge follows an injury cloſe at the heels, ſuch puniſh. 
ments not only reſtrain the commitring future outrages, 
but bring a particular ſatisfaction to the ſufferer : But 
what did the puniſhment of Ariſtocrates avail the Meſſenians, 
when they were Dead before it came to paſs ? Or what 
comfort was it to the Orchomenians, that a foul Diſeaſe 
ſeized Lyciſcus, many Years after he had betrayed their 
Children Friends and Acquaintance ? None at all, ſuch 
delays embolden the Wicked to attempt all manner of 
Impieties; becauſe the Fruit of Injuſtice is ſoon ripe, and 
uniſhment comes {low, but is no comfort to the ſufferer, 

Delay of Beſides , theſe Procraſtinations of Divine Juſtice take 
Puniſh. away the belief of Providence; for the Wicked perceiving 
ment, an that their Calamities come a long time after, look upon 
Argument them as misfortunes, or chance, and not puniſhment ; and 
againſt To are nothing at all thereby reformed, nor repent of their 
Gods Pro- Villanies ; whereas were the Impieties of enormous tranſ- 
greſſours repreſſed by immediate ſeverity, they would be 
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* ſenſible of their Folly, and be afraid of the Divine Be- 
ing, whom they find a ſpeedy Revenger of their Iniqui- 
ties: But ſlow paced Juſtice ſeems to fall upon the Wicked 
by accident. "Theſe Arguments tis true, have ſome dit 
ficulty in them, but if we may be permitted to argue 
againſt them, there may be probable Anſwers given to . 
them to repel the objections; 'tho' out of that Reverence 
Reaſons for which we bear to the ſupreme God-head, we ſhould not 5 
it. — to utter any thing poſitively concerning that my- | ( 
ſterious Being ; and believe that it is he alone, who knows 10 
the moſt convenient time to apply proper Corroſives for 0 
the Cure of Sin and Impiety, and adminiſter puniſh- * 
ments to every tranſgreſſor; and as the delay of their 5 
puniſhment muſt proceed from the greateſt wiſdom, ſo we the 
want not ſome good Reaſons to Vindicate it. As firſt, 2 
Hrſt, Cod ſince God, according to Plato, propoſes himſelf as an Ex- BB 25 
is @ great — of all that is good and holy to mankind, he with an 
Example of forbearance and leiſure inflifts his puniſhments upon the 28 
humane Wicked; not that he is afraid of committing any Errour oF 
Action,. Of which he may repent, but to eradicate that brutiſh and 807 
eager deſire of revenge that reigns in humane Breaſts; 10r 
and to teach us that we are not in the heat of fury, of Fon 


whenever anger boils, to fall upon thoſe who have * 
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* us any injury, but in imitation of his mildneſs and for- 
5 bearance, with due compoſure of mind, give way to the de- 
h ſire of Chaſtiſement; for reaſon does that which is juſt and 
= moderate when it lays paſſion and fury aſide: And if God 
"i with whom there is neither Dread, nor Repentance of 
* any thing, defer his puniſhments to future time, how 
f much more does it become us to be mild and long ſuffer- 
" ing, when God affords us an Example ; who tho' he re- 
6: forms but few by puniſhment, he admoniſheth many by 
I „ Ei. i ads not 
a" But further, humane puniſhments of Injuries regard no 2. God has 
be more than the ſufferings of the party according to his 4 proſpe# 
75 Merits, which makes Men, like Dogs, fly upon one ano- of Repen- 
* ther in fury; but probable it is, that God obſerves the mo- rance. 
ch tions and inclinations of every diſtempered Soul, whether 
* they be ſuch as tend to Repentance, and allows time for re- 
1d formation to thoſe whoſe wickedneſs is neither invincible - 
1 nor incorrigible; well knowing what proportion of Vir- 
* tue, Souls from himſelf carry along with them to Gene- 
ng ration, and how ſtrong and vigorous their innate and pri- 
8 mitive good continues, by which they may recover again 
a to a perfect Cure, or an indifferent habitude of Virtue ; 
hs but thoſe that are incurable he lops off and deprives of 
'f. Life, as being as hurtful to others as baneful to them- 
* ſelves, by always wallowing in their Wickedneſs. Thus 
Be had Gelo ſuffered immediately for his Wickedneſs in ob- 
«1 taining the Soveraignty of Sicily by Violence, had he not 
boy" brought the Carthaginians from Sacrificing their Children 
Uf. to Saturn ? But the Barbarians who wickedly plundered 
rd Apollo's Temple at Thebes, came all to a bf yum end, the 
"wo Deity making uſe of wicked Men to puniſh them. 
4 Theſe things may be alledged upon the ſuppoſition Wickedneſs 
1 that there is a forbearance of inflicting puniſhment upon it ſelf is 4 
ny- the Wicked; but that will not be allowed, if what Heſod puniſh- : 
— laid is true, That the puniſhment of jnjuſtice accompanies ment. 
for the Commiſſion, and is of the ſame Age with it, as ariſing 
ib. from the ſame place and root: For wickedneſs engenders 
1Cir its own-vexation and torment, and at the very inſtant of 
wh the injury done, ſuffers the reward of the injuſtice. For. 
Nt. is every Malefactor bears his own, Croſs to the place of 
Ex. execution, ſo wicked Actions producetheir own torments; 
* and tho' indeed the Vulgar admire ſuch Men in their 
the omp and ſplendor, as happy Men, till they are brought 
ol orth to execution ; yet to any conſiderate Man, that can- 
Wh not ſo well be ſaid to be a puniſhment, as the conſumma- 
ſts; tion or perfection of it; becauſe it takes away the com- 
Ni motions, terrours, expectations and embitterments of Re- 
08 pentance, with which every Malefactor and all wicked 


us U Men 
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Men are tortured upon the Commiſſion of any Crime; for 

all impiety and wickedneſs raiſes continual tempeſts and 
Murtherers horrours in the Souls of the guilty. Thus Pauſanias hay- 
haunted by ing lain Cleonice, a free Born Virgin, he was ever haunted 
Ghoſts, by Night with the appearance of her ſhape, which up. 
braided him with his Luſt and Barbarity, and tho' he fled 

his Countrey, yet nothing bur Death could eaſe him; ſo 

that there is no occaſion either for the Gods or Men to 
inflict puniſhment upon the moſt wicked and Sacrilegious 
offenders, ſeeing that the courſe of their own lives is ſuf. re 

ficient to chaſtiſe their Crimes, while they remain under n. 

the torments of mind which attend their impieties and ſa 

_ foul enormities. | | C 

The Juſtice But when this point was diſcuſſed with the approba- it 
of puniſp- tion of all preſent, Temon propounded another queſtion of MW w 
ing the Fa- near affinity with the former, viz. How is it conſiſtent nc 
#hers ini= with Divine Juſtice to impute the tranſgreſſions of the MW ta 
4 n PFore-fathers to their Off-ſpring ? For if the offenders MW +a 
the Chil. themſelves have already received their reward, then there bo 
uren. is no reaſon why the Innocent ſhould be puniſhed, ſince M 
It is not equal ro puniſ every Criminal twice for the ſame ca. 

fact; but if the Gods have omitted to inflict their puniſn- of 
ments upon the wicked opportunely, they do not well to the 
ſend down their tardy rigour on the blameleſs, and ſo re. ma 
pair their defective ſlowneſs by injuſtice ; as it is reported as 
that the Deity puniſhed the Pelphians for £ſop's Death to 
the third Generation; and Apollo the Phedeatæ for a Crime 
committed a thouſand Years before. For this anger of the 

Gods what reaſon can be given? To this I anſwered, 

your Examples ſeem like fables and fiftions, but were 

they not ſo, Do you not think your ſelf worthy to be pre- 

ferred above all the Bæotiaus, becauſe you are of the No- 

ble Race of the Ophialtiade; and above the Phocenns, be- 

cauſe you are deſcended of Diaphantus ? And if ſo, you 

have reaſon not to wonder if many times celeſtial 
puniſhment diſcharges it ſelf upon the off-ſpring of the 

Wicked and Vicious : for if we believe that the reward 

of Virtue ought to be extended to poſterity, by the ſame 

reaſon we may take it for granted, that puniſhment ought 

not to overſlip impieties committed, but run forward and 

purſue the Progeny of tranſgreſſors, according to the De- 

merits of their Fore-fathers. So that it is unreaſonable 

for Men to grumble at the Divinity, not only if the poſte- 

rity of an unjuſt or wicked Perſon proſper in the World, 

but if the Race of the Wicked come to be utterly de- 

ſtroyed from the Earth. But to come more cloſe to the 
Queſtion, there wants not Reaſon to prove the Juſtice of 

God; that upon the Impiety of the Delphians and N 

| elay 
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for delay'd Vengeance ſhould at length overtake their poſteri- The Pu- 
nd ty: For a City is a kind of entire thing, and a continued niſhments 
av- body, a certain fort of Creature never ſubje& to the of Del- i 
ted changes or alterations of Age, nor varying thro' proceſs phians f 
up- of time from one thing to another; but ſympathizing, and and Sy ba- | 
led peculiar to it ſelf, may receive the puniſhment or reward rites 5 
ſo of whatever it has done or acted in common, ſo long as cleared. 
to the Community is preſerved : For as a Man who is firſt a 
ous ſtripling, then a young Man, and then an elderly Man, 
uf. receives many alterations of Body, Countenance, Man- 
der ners, Language and Employment; yet is eſteemed the , 
and MW fame Perſon from his Birth, to his Deceaſe ; ſo it is in a ; 


City, whatever alterations Age may have cauſed in it, yet J 
it remains the ſame Body and Society; and for that reaſon : 
we think it but Juſtice, that a City ſhould as well be ob- E 
noxious to the blame and reproach of its Ancient Inhabi- | 
tants, as participate of the glory of their former puiſſance 
| and renown. Now if a City be an entire and continue 
| body, the ſame Opinion is to be conceived of a Race of 
| Men, depending upon one and the ſame beginning, and 
carrying along with it a certain Power and Communion 
of Qualities ; in regard, that what begot it, can't be 
thought to be ſevered from what is begotten, but retains 1 
| many of their eſſential properties and bad qualities. Now pat? i 
| as in Phyſick, what's profitable is always juſt, and none is ,,,;n,y4 in 1 
| angry with the Phyſician for applying a Medicine to one ;,;, Chila g 
| part for the Cure of another, as to open a Vein for the ven. i 
| inflammation of the Eyes; no more is it unjuſt to puniſh 
Children for their Parents Crimes; the Soul being agitated 
by fancy, thus becoming daring or timerous, better or 
| worſe; in regard there is no puniſhment more griey- 
| ous, or that touches more to the quick, than for a Man to 
| behold the Children Born of his Body ſuffering for his 
| Crimes. It does not afflick the Soul of a Lawleſs and 
| Wicked Criminal ſo much to ſee his Statues defaced and 
| his memory diſhonoured, as to look down upon his Chil- 
dren ruin'd and overwhelmed for his faults ; certainly 
| nothing can ſooner reſtrain Men from Wickedneſs than 
this, that they entail miſery upon their Children; and as 
| they blame their own Parents in ſuch ſuffering, ſo will 
| they be careful not to deſerve the Curſe of Poſterity. 
Further, is it not an uſual practice, which we truly think 
not to ſavour any thing of abſurdity, to admoniſh thoſe that 
| are Born of diſeaſed Parents to take timely care of them- 
ſelves, and not to negle& the Malady, but to expell the 
Original Nouriſhment of the inbred evil by rhe uſe of 
wholeſome and proper Phyſick ? And is it not full as rea- 
ſonable for God, who {ces the Seeds and Principles of Ini 
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Puniſh- quity . in Man, to chaſtiſe ſuch Perſons by way of 
ment of ure and Reformation, as Phyſicians endeavour to ſubdue 
Children an Epilepſie by preventing the coming of the Fits? In- 
for preven. deed, this method of Divine Juſtice diſpleaſes us, as tho 
tion. God in thus chaſtiſing an evil diſpoſition before the fact 

committed, puniſhes the Innocent unjuſtly; but we do not 
conſider, that a miſchief contrived for future execution 
may prove more dreadful than a fact committed; as thoſe 
that are ſeemingly in Health, are really in a worſe condi. 
tion than thoſe that are Sick: And then ſurely there can 
be no injuſtice in ſo doing; eſpecially if we further 
Good Chit. Obſerve, that God does not always puniſh the tranſgreſſi- 
ons of Parents upon their Children, bur if a Virtuous 


1 Son happens to be the Off- ſpring of a Wicked Father, as 
vor pu- it often falls out that a ſound Child is Born of one that 
wilded. is unſound and crazy, ſuch an one is exempted from the 

* puniſhment that threatens the whole deſcent, as one 


egot in Sin as it is barely a quality ; but as for a young 
Man that treads in the Footſteps of a Criminal Race, 'tis 
but juſt, as Heir to his Fathers Eſtate, he ſhould ſucceed to . 
the puniſhment of his Anceſtors iniquity, and holy Ven- 
geance ſhould Proſecute him, purſuing the likeneſs and 
. reſemblance of Sin. 


* 


Plutarch , Of Natural Affection to One's Off-ſpring. 


| S Appeals to forreign Judicatures came firſt into Re- 

queſt among the Grecians, out of their diſtruſt to 

one another's Juſtice; ſo Philoſophers, conſidering the 

Love of Corruption of Humane Nature appeal to irrational Beings, 
Beaſts to as being unbyaſs'd and uncorrupted with Bribes ; for Na- 
their ture conſerves the Propriety in them pure and unmix d, 
young. but in men the mixture of Aſcititious Opinions and Judg- 
ments alters the Proprieties, and does not preſerve what 

is peculiar; which appears in nothing more than in this 

Love to one's Off-spring. For in Brutes their Affection 

to their Young is evident by their Providence, Patience, 

and Continence. Some ſort of Cats, when they have 

brought forth their Young, let them go abroad to feed, 

and then for ſafety take them into their Bellies again, 

when they go to ſleep. Homer's Bird ſtarves her ſelf to 

feed her Voung; and Hens not only cheriſh their Chick- 

'ens under their wings, but will venture their Lives to de- 

fend them from Dogs, and other Creatures that would 

deſtroy them. And ſhall we think that Nature has bet 
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ſuch Affections in theſe Creatures, as if ſhe were ſollici- In Exam. 
tous for the propagation of Cats and Hens, and not ra- ple to Pa- 
ther that by this means ſhe may make us aſham'd ? Cer- vent. to 
tainly they are for our example, and upbraid the remorſe- Lowe their 
leſs Nature of Man, who is hardly capable of gratuitous Children. 
Love without Profit; for as Epicurus ſays, For this reaſon 
Children are belov'd of their Parents, and Parents of their 
Children. But this is Preternatural ; for as Nature has 
endued Beaſts with a Love of their Young, tho' imper- 
perfe&, void of Juſtice, and proceeding no further than 
their Profit; ſo in Man, whom ſhe made a Political Be- 
ing, inclining him to Juſtice, Religion and Society ; ſhe 
placed the Seeds of things generous, fair and fruitful, viz. 
the Love of their Children ; for as ſhe has in Women pro- 
vided many ſuitable Inſtruments for Procreation, ſo hath 
ſhe put in all Mothers an inbred Love and Care of their 
Off- ſpring, as is clear from Infants new born; for nothing 
can be beheld ſo imperfect, helpleſs and naked, as a Man 
is juſt at his Birth, and moreover is ſo beſmeered with filth 
and blood, that he would never be touched, did not na- 
ture bear an inbred affection for him; and for the ſame 
reaſon it is, that whereas other Animals have their Dugs 
below their Bellies, they grow on a Woman about her Why Is 
Breaſt, that ſhe may the more conveniently kiſs, embrace mens 
and cheriſh her Infant ; but the end of bringing forth and Breaſts are 
rearing up Children is not Neceſſity but Love; for thoſe placed on 
who firſt brought forth Infants, were under no neceſſity of the Sta- 
bringing them up, but rather were angry with their Chil- mach. 
dren, as Temembring the injuries they had received from 
them at their Birth; yet Love implanted in Woman by na- 
ture, ſo melts and ſways her affections to her Child, that 
while ſhe is all in a ſweat and trembling for pain, ſhe is 
not averſe to the Child that cauſed it, but turns it to her, 
ſmiles on it, hugs and kiſſes it; tho” ſhe finds no true 2% Love 
ſweetneſs nor profit in all this, nor in much more that ſhe,, ,,,-. 
does in Nurſing it, toiling almoſt Night and Day to bring % aren 
it up. He that Plants a Vine in the Spring gathers Grapes * 
of it in the Autumn. Cows, Mares, and Birds bring forth . 
young ready for uſe; but Mans Education is laborious, 
his growth ſlow, and his Virtue lies at a diſtance, ſo that 
moſt Parents dye before they can have any comfort from 
their Children. Neocles never ſaw Themiſtocles's Victory at 
Salamis, nor Miltiades Cimon's' courage at Eurymedon. It is 
the Fathers hap to ſee the revelling and mad pranks of 
their Children often, but ſeldom their Virtue; and yet 
Men find no end of Rearing of Children, tho' they have 
no need of them ; for Rich Men, when they have Chil- 
dren Born, can't be ſaid to have them either t6 maintain, 
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bury them, or be their Heirs ; ſince ſand and duſt is not fo 


Children numerous as Heirs to other Mens Eſtates. Nor do poor 
natural to Men bring up Children to be Heirs of their poverty, 


all Men, 


Whether 
PFirtue or 
Fortune 


raiſed 


Rome to 
pts gran- 


dure? 


Both joyn- 
td in it. 


which they look upon as the greateſt of Evils, but both 
do it out of Love to an Off- ſpring. Nor is this a whit the 
leſs true, becauſe this Love is choked by Vices, as good 
ſeed is over-run with Weeds. Can we ſay that a Man 
Loves not himſelf, becauſe ſome have Hanged themſelves, 
or broke their own Necks; for this we hold to be a Diſeaſe 
and Crazyneſs of mind in ſuch as are degenerated from 
their own Nature ? No more can we fay, that there is no 
ſuch Natural Love to young, becauſe a Sow kills her 
Pigs, and a Woman hates her Children; for tis the effect of 
Diſtemper, not natural inclination. 


— 
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Plutarch, Concerning the Fortune of the Romans. 


A Mong the many warm diſputes which have often 
happened between Virtue and Fortune ; This con- 
cerning the Roman Empire is none of the leaſt conſidera- 
ble, Whether of them ſhall have the Honour of founding 
that Empire at firſt, and raiſing it afterwards to vaſt Power 
and Glory? The Victory in this cauſe will be a Com- 


mendation to both, for whereas Virtue is eſteemed un- 


profitable tho' beautiful, if Rome favours her, none muſt 
deny her to be advantageous; ſince ſhe procured ſo much 
good, ſo brave and gallant Men: And if Fortune be Victo- 


rious, tho" ſhe is called unſtable, yet who can longer be- 


lieve her ſo; ſince ſhe continued her Gifts with the Ro- 
mans fo long: Nor need Rome her ſelf avoid the Contro- 
verſy, ſince ſhe is thought worthy of the ſame Inquiry, as 
the Earth, Seas, Heavens, and Stars, whether ſhe owes her 
Being to Fortune or Providence. Indeed it may truly be 
ſaid, that notwithſtanding the fierce and laſting Wars, 
which have been between Virtue and Fortune, they did 
both amicably conſpire to rear up the ſtructure of her vaſt 
Empire, and joyn their united endeayours to finiſh the 
moſt beautiful Work that ever was of humane producti- 
on; for ſince by the vaſt compaſs of that Empire, Go- 
vernment was ſecured in an unmoveable Circle, and reſt- 


ed upon the Centre of Peace; whoſoever contrived theſe 
great * and compaſſed them, muſt not only 


be en- 


dued with all Virtues, but likewiſe be aſſiſted by Fortune 


in many things, as will appear in the following Diſcourſe. 


Fortune 
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Fortune in her haſty Pace leaves Virtue behind, as be- 
ing flow and grave, and comes to the Bar of this contro- 
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verſy firſt ; the has put off her Wings and Mercurial Fortune 
Shooes, and left her ſlippery Globe and Glories, ſhe exited the 
has ever been conſtant to the Romans, and therefore may be Romans. 


called the Siſter of Juſtice and Eloquence, and Daughter 
of Providence; ſhe holds forth the Horn of Plenty, and 


ſeveral Famous and IIluſtrious Men accompany her, as 


Pompilius Numa from the Sabines, and Priſcus from the Tar- 
quinians ; whom being Forreigners and Strangers, Fortune 
tranſplanted to the ſoil of Romulus. The Romans alſo 
themſelves are good Witnefles for Fortune in this Cauſe, 
who attributed more to Fortune than Virtue; for the Tem- 
ples of Virtue were lately Built by Scipio Numantinus, and 


Marcellus; but the Temples Dedicated to Fortune, are Temples ts 


Rome it ſelf. For Ancus Martius, the 4th King from Romu- 
lus, built her a Temple, and ever ſince her Honour has 
much increaſed by the means of Camillus, Seditius, Ceſar 
and others. But theſe are bare Teſtimonies of Men, there 
are other arguments taken from the things themſelves, 
which prove it more fully: For firſt, tho' by the Birth and 
Education of Romulus, the Foundations of Virtue was firſt 


laid, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that Fortune built up- 


on them : As to his Birth and Greatneſs, 'twas wonderful 


good Fortune, that their Mother ſhould conceive by a Fo 


ſplendid and ancient, almoſt as old as the Foundations of her. 


tune e 


God ; after their Nativity, when the Tyrant would have favour to 


preſerved by a Servant, who laying them on the bank of 
the River,they were ſuckled by a Wolf, who with ſwelled 
Dugs came by Fortune's Conduct that way, and nouriſhed 
them; but above all, the hidden graft of Fortune appear- 
ed in their Education in the City of the Gabii, where they 
were Nurſed; for their Royal extraction not being known, 
they eſcaped the untimely Death, which the knowledge 
of their Race would have occaſioned : So that it was For- 
tune that gave a beginning to Rome, by preſerving the 
Founder of it in ſo many dangers, to which he was ex- 


murdered the new born Babes, Romulus and Remus were Romulus. 


poſed, The Reign of Numa alſo was Condufted by a Numa fa. 
wonderful good Fortune, which receiving the City of voured by 
Rome into her Protection at ſuch time as ſhe was toſſed ryrryne.” 


like a troubleſome Sea by the Wars of Neighbouring 


States, did quickly heal thoſe breaches, and allay thoſe 
ſtorms that threatned her ruin ; and Rome by Fortune was 
delivered from all Dangers, Diſeaſes and Terrours, for 43 


Years. In his Reign the double Gate of Janus was ſhut, Janus's 


and by a long Peace Rome was fully eſtabliſhed. More- Temple 
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over, Servins Tullus, who above all the Kings did moſt en- ſbut. 
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large the Power of that People, and adorned the Com- 
mon- wealth with good Order and Diſcipline, ever threw — 
himſelf upon Fortune, and owned his Kingdom derived 
from her; and ſo great was her Kindneſs to him, that ſhe 
is thought to deſcend into his Houſe by a Window, and 
there to converſe familiarly with him; and upon that ac- 
count he built two Temples to Fortune, which he called 
Two Tem- Primogenia, i. e. the firſt born, and Obſequens, as yielding to 
ples Built his deſires, and raiſing him from a Captive and Hoſtile 
ro Fortune. Nation to be King of the Romans; and keeping him in the 
| Government, when he would have diveſted himſelf of it, 
had it not been for the Oath he made to Tanaguil to hold 
the Kingdom during his Life, and never change the form 
of Government. | 
But if we paſs over the time of the Kings, and go on to 
the moſt noted Actions and Famous Wars of following 
times, it muſt be confeſſed, that tho' boldneſs and courage 
did aid and improve military Virtue, yet the abundance of 
ſucceſs which advanced the Roman Empire to its greatneſs, 
is not to be attributed to humane Strength or Councils, 
but to a certain divine Impulſe, and full Gale of Fortune, 
Fortune which carried all obſtacles before it. For Trophies were 
ſubdued exefted upon Trophies, and Triumphs met one another, 
Nations to Kingdoms were taken and Nations Conquered. Philip at 
Rome. one Battle being forced to quit Macedonia, and Antiochus by 
4 one ſtroke driven out of Aa. Nor was the great Genius 
of the Romans propitious for one Day only, or for a little 
time, like that of the Macedonians; but from the beginning 
rowing up with the City, the more it increaſed, the more 
it enlarged the Empire, and conſtantly aided the Rowans 
with its auſpicious influence by Sea and Land, in 
Peace and War, againſt all rheir Enemies both Greeks and 
Barbarians. Fortune relieved the City when it was re- 
duced to the greateſt extremity, as when the Gauls en- 
camped about the Capitol and poured in Death and 
wounds upon the Romans, Fortune and Chance diſco- 
vered their attack, and forced them Home beyogd all ex- 
pectation. In fine, who but Fortune was it that advanced 
the Roman Grandure by the Death of Alexander? who being 
S a Man of moſt wonderful ſucceſs and famous exploits, of 
der the invincible Confidence and Pride, was meditating to bring 
Great de- the Luſtre of his Arms into Italy, and to commence 2 
ſigned to War againſt them; which had not Fortune prevented, an 
aruade Ocean of Blood had been ſhed at leaſt, if the Roman ſuc- 
Italy. ceſs had not been utterly extinct. | Þ 
7 i Arguments again this Diſcourſe of Furtuneb are 


_ Virtue 
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Plutarch, 


tention of Speech is fruſtrate, becauſe the Diſcourſe of 
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Plutarch, Of Garrulity, or Talkativeneſs. 


F T is one of the moſt difficult Tasks of Philoſophy te 

cure intemperate Prating, becauſe words are the only 
remedy, and ſuck Talkative Perſons will hear none but 
themſelves, or if they do, they immediately throw it up 
with the Violence of a ſwelling Tyde ; However to try 


an Experiment, I will attempt the Cure of this Diſtemper, 


and to that end, firſt Adminiſter this advice to ſuch as are 


troubled with it, To be ſilent, and they ſhall find theſe Silence and 


two Benefits by it, viz. To hear and to be heard, which the Bene- 
Talkative Perſons can ſeldom attain; for whereas of all fits it. 


things they are moſt deſirous of Company that will hear 
their Diſcourſe, they can never meet with it, in re- 
gard, that all Men avoid their Society, as if they foreſaw 
a ſtorm coming; for which reaſon it is, that Archilocus ſaid, 


when he was vexed with ſuch a Prater, How highly are 


a ſwift pair of Legs to be prized. But ſuppoſing that any 
have Patience to hear their Babble, yet theſe Praters meet 


bw 


with a further diſappointment, that all their labour is loſt, 2% end 


for none will believe them, and ſo the very end and in- 


loquacious Perſons uſually ſwells and enlarges it ſelf with 
falſehood, and ſo looſes all the force of Perſwaſion. 
Again, Drunkenneſs by all Civil Men is carefully to be 
avoided, not only becauſe it inflames the Paſſions, but be- 
cauſe tis the cauſe of inordinate and illimited Babling, 
and eſpecially of diſcovering ſecrets ; Now the tautolo- 
gizing Babler is every where Drunk, as his vain and filly 
Diſcourſe proves. If he be a Phyſician, he is more trou- 
bleſome than the Diſeaſe; if he praiſe, his Panegyricks are 
worſe than a reproach. Yea, it is a greater Pleaſure to 


ſpeaking to 
be believed. 


converſe with a vicious Man, if he be diſcreet in his talk, Babling 


than with twatlers, tho' never ſo honeſt; for the ill Go- ſpoils AGis 
vernment of their Tongues corrupts and Vitiates all the ons. 


merits of their Actions: and therefore I would have ſuch 
Men to remember, that as they who conſtrain Men to 
guzzle down Wine to exceſs, are the occaſion that what 
was given Men as a bleſſing, becomes a miſchief by 


cauſing Drunkenneſs ; ſo they that make an ill and incon- 


ſiderate uſe of Speech, which is the moſt delightful Means 


of humane converſe, render it both troubleſome and un- 


ſociable, moleſting thoſe whom they — — gratify, and 
being offenſive to thoſe whoſe Love and Friendſhip they 
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ſeek, ſhewing themſelves void of all Education and 
Breeding. . 

The pul- Further, beſides theſe private inconveniences of talka- 
lick miſ= tiveneſs, there want not as great or greater publick ones, 
chiefs of for it is almoſt impoſſible to tell how many Cities and 
Babling. States have been demoliſhed and totally ſubverted, by the 
inconſiderate Government of the Tongue, and blurting 
out of ſecrets. Sylla beſieging Athens, got it by the blab- 
bing of certain old fellows in a Barber's Shop, who ſaying 
that the Heptachaloos was 11] Guarded, his Spies diſcovered it 
to him, and he took the City that Night at that place, ſlay- 
ing many of the Athenians for their reproachful Language 
to him. So the Tongue of one Man prevented Rome 
from recovering her freedom by the Death of Nero; and 
Fulvius's openneſs to his Wife Livia in diſcovering Ceſar's 
deſigns to her, obliged them bothto become their ownMur- 
Secrets not derers to avoid their Maſter's anger: Which is the reaſon 
ro be diſco- Philippides, when Lyſimachus asked him what he ſhould give 
wercd, and him out of all his treaſure, anſwered, any thing, O King, 
rhe ill con- but your ſecrets : In like manner, ſecrets dropping from 
ſequences of the Mouth of thoſe that can't contain them, deſtroy and 
Js deing. overthrow the Revealers, thus Seleucus Calcinicus, when he 
loſt his Army in the Battle with the Galatians, fled to a 
Countrey-mans Houſe, and was there plentifully enter- 
tained; but the poor Countrey-man diſcovering the Perſon 
of the King, who deſired to be in diſguiſe, his Head was 
cut off, and ſo he reaped a {ad reward for his Hoſpitality 
thro' his own Folly. After the ſame manner Dionyfus's 
Barber, when certain Men in his Shop ſaid, that Dionyſiuss 
Tyranny woes as inexpugnable as a Rock of Diamonds, 
faying, I wonder you ſhould talk theſe things, when Dio- 
»yſeus's throat is almoſt every Day under my Razor; when 
his ſcurrilous freedom was told to Dionyſius, he cauſed him 
forthwith to be Crucified : And the fame fate did another 
ſuffer by his own Babling, for Sacrilegiouſly Robbing the 
Temple of Minerva Chalcidica; and others for Murdering 
the Poet Ihycts; neither of. them having the diſcretion 
of thoſe Cranes,who paſſing Mount Taurus, which abounds 
with Eagles, take a ſtone in their Mouths to prevent their 

diſcovery by their gagling, and ſo avoid the Danger. 
Theſe ſhameful Infamies and Diſaſters, which attend 
loquaceouſneſs and incontinency of Speech, if duly con- 
ſider d, might be a ſufficient Remedy and Cure for this 
- ſpreading Malady ; every man of Judgment being taught 
The Praiſes by theſe Examples to abominate the Vice which has ſuch 
of ſilence ill Effects: But leaſt they ſhould prove too light, I will 
from Ex- deſire them to caſt into the Ballance, the due Praiſes and 


gmples, Encomiums of Reſervedneſs and Taciturnity , eng 
1 Mit | Wit 
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with the Majeſty, Sanctimony, and myſterious profound- 
neſs of Silence. Zeno's Name is recorded by eternal Fame 
for this Action; that, when he was tortured by the Ty- 
rant, he bit off his Tongue, and ſpit it in the Tyrant's 
Face, that he might not be compell'd by the Torments of 
| his Body to betray againſt his will the Secrets intruſted to 
his Breaſt. Nor leſs — is the Example of Leæna the A. 
thenian Curteſan, who having promiſed to keep the ſecrets 
N of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, her Paramours, when they con- 
ſpir d the Deſtruction of the 30 Tyrants, tho the was ap- 
prehended and put to the Torture to force out of her a 
. diſcovery of the reſt of the Complices; yet ſne would 
. confeſs none of them. For this reaſon the Atheni ans, as 
| à Monument of her Virtue, ſet up a Leæna, i. e. a Lioneſs 
5 in Braſs, without a Tongue, juſt at the Entrance of their 
. Acropolis, or Cittadel ; ſignifying to Poſterity by the Sto- 
1 machful Courage of that Beaſt, the invincible reſolution 
> of the Woman; and by making it without a Tongue, 
1 denoted her conſtancy in keeping the Secrets with which : 
1 ſhe was entruſted. Next to this profound ſilence, nothing Speaking 
1 is more beloved, admired, and prudent, than to deliver little com- 
e our Minds in few words, roundly, home and ſententious, mendable. 
1 contracting as much ſenſe as can be within a ſmall Com- 
b paſs of words. To this ſhrewdneſs of Expreſſion Lycurgus 
1 accuſtom'd his Lacedemonians from their Childhood; and 


8 as the Amphy#iones gave order, that neither Homer's 1liads 

y nor Oayſſes ſhould be written over the Gates of Pythian 

$ Apollo's Temple; but theſe pithy Sentences, Know thy ſelf, 

8 Not hing too much, Give good ſureties, Miſchief. at band; So in 

J delivering Oracles, Apollo choſe rather to be obſcure than 

b loquaceous, and therefrom is he called Lexas. Thus the 

n Deity teaches us filence, and ſhews, that tho' Man teaches 

n to ſpeak, none but the God can teach us the true uſe of it, 

er vix. to ſpeak well but little. But becauſe this Liberty of Rules for 
e Speaking is ſo natural to us, that it can be conquer d only Speaking, 
8 by Time and Cuſtom ; I ſhall give ſome Rules for the Ex- and eſpe. 
n erciſe of it. As, 1. When there are many Queſtions pro- c;ally An- 
15 pounded in the Company where thou art, accuſtom thy ſwering 


ir ſelf to Silence, till all the reſt have refus d to give an An- Queſtions. 
ſwer; becauſe if another Man gives a ſufficient Anſwer, 


id there needs no more,than by commending and approving 
n- what he ſays, to gain the Reputation of a candid perſon; 
is and if he does not, to ſupply the defe& will neither be 
ht unreaſonable nor merit any diſtaſte; whereas to prevent 
ch another's Anſwer, or to put him by who is chiefly con- 
il cern'd, is not only indecent, but injurious and affronting ; 
ad becauſe it ſuppoſes him either unfit to be ask d, or unable 


er do ſolve the Queſtion. 2. That ſuch as are given * 
| | talk. 
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talk, ſhould not be overhaſty in their Anſwers to ſuch as 
provoke them to it on purpoſe to make themſelves merry 


and affront them, but conſider the behaviour of the Pro- 
ounder, and the benefit and uſefulneſs of the Queſtion. 


f they find the Propounder really deſirous to be inform'd, 


it is convenient for them, that they may return a perti- 

nent Anſwer, to pauſe awhile, that they may rightly un- 
derſtand the Senſe and the Intent of him that propounds 

the Queſtion, and then return their Anſwer with a La- 

conick brevity without any profuſeneſs of Language, pro- 
portionable to the deſign of the Propounder to reap ſome 
Advantage by it; for tho' in giving Anſwers toQueſtions, 

what is neceſſary ought chiefly to be conſider d and ſpo- 

ken, and ſomething is to be indulged to civility, yet 

what is ſuperfluous is ever to be pared off. 3. As Socrates 
Antidote was wont to ſay, That thoſe Mears are chiefly to be ab- 
again} ſtain'd from, which allure Men to eat when they are not 
Tz/kative- a hungry; and thoſe Drinks to be refrain'd from, which 
neſs. invite Men to drink when they are not a-thirſt ; ſo it be- 
| hoves a Man that is laviſh of his Tongue, to be afraid of 
thoſe Diſcourſes and Themes wherein he moſt delights, 

and is apt to run out into long Harangues ; and when- 

ever he perceives them flowing in upon him, to reſiſt 

them to the utmoſt of his power. Thus Martial Men 

love to be talking of Sieges, and Battels; and Pleaders of 

their Arguments; and Princes Favourites of their Prefer- 
ments; Gladneſs and Joy at ſucceſs make them very lo- 
quaceous. Now in this caſe it behoves every one that is 
addicted to this talkative Humour, to obſerve the ſubjet 

of his Diſcourſe, that the Delight which he .takes in it 

may not decoy him into a pleaſant prolixity and profuſe- 

neſs of words. The ſame inclination to overſhoot them- 
themſelves in pratling,appears in ſuch as are prone to thote 

kind of Diſcourſes wherein they ſuppoſe themſelves to 

excel others, either in habit or experience; for ſuch an 

one being a Lover of himſelf, and Ambitious of honour, 

runs into Rhapſodies of his own Perfections moſt Natu- 

rally : Now as Cyrus, when he was a Youth, would never 
challenge his Equals or Playfellows in any things that he 
excelled , but in ſome things in which he was excell'd, 

that he might gain by the others better skill; ſo the pro- 

fuſe talker, to cure himſelf of his laviſh Speech, ſhould 

avoid the Themes he is vers'd in, and delight in that diſ- 

courſe from which he may learn ſomething and inform 

his Ignorance; and this will remove the Diſeaſe. 4. It 

would be neceſſary, that the ſame ſort of People, who 

are addicted to this Vice of pratling, ſhould accuftom 


themſelves to write upon ſome Subject or other, or — 
: ; : putt 
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is pute of ſome Queſtions apart; becauſe ſuch fighting as it * 
y were with their own fhadows, would render them more Wl 
- tolerable and ſociable in civil company; like curs d Currs, 1 
1. FF who ſpending their fury upon ſticks and ſtones, become 8 
I, leſs fierce and dangerous to Men. It would be alſo of 2 
1 good advantage to them, to converſe much with their Su- "ii 
1 periors and Elders, becauſe the Natural reſpe& which we 2 
Is Los to Dignity and Gravity would accuſtom them to 1 
a- Silence. We ſhould alſo, when we are a-going to ſpeak, bs 
- ask our ſelves, what good ſhall we do? For if there be „ 
e nothing profitable, delightful, or neceſſary in ſpeaking, E 
5, we ſhould keep Silence; for words may be in vain, as 1 
J- well as deeds : and if withal, we would remember Simo- ji 
st nides's Saying, That many would repent of their words, 2 
es but none ever did of Silence ; theſe rules would work "yl 
- the quicker upon us and effect a Cure. | 5 . 
ot 8 | N 
þh 1 | of 6 1 
e- ; , Wo 4 
of | ; | 1 
uy Plutarch, Of Love. 4 
n- , . | 1 
ſt | M* Father and Mother going to Theſpiæ with an In- WM 
en tention to facrifice to the God of Love, met there i" 
of with Daphneus the Son of Archidamus and Lyſander, who "_ 
r- was in Love with Simon's Daughter, and was the moſt ac- "oh 
0- ceptable to her of all her Suitors ; as alſo Soclarus Son of WW 
1s Ariſto, Protogenes of Tarſus, and Xeuxippus the Lacedemonian, 1 
0 Ant hemion and Piſias, both alli'd to Baccho, a fair Voungman 
it and of the Chiefeſt Nobility, yet at ſome difference about | w 
e- a Match that was making between Baccho and Iſmenodora, Contfo- ail 
N- a beautiful young Widow in the Town; Piſias oppoſing verſy about 6 
fe the Match with all his might, and Anthemion promoting it a Miftreſs. '" 
to as a good Match; but however to prevent any further i 
an quarrelling, twas referr'd to my Father and his Friends. '" 
ir, Daphnæus taking Ant hemion's part, and Protogenes Piſias's , "i 
u- who inveigh'd bitterly againſt. Iſmenodora. Daphneus hear- 1 
er ing him, cry'd out, O Hercules, what may we expect, when "ſl 
he Protogenes bids defiance to Love, who has ſpent all his Life 18 
d, in the Sports of it, and regarding neither Learning .nor LE 
'0- his Countrey, croſs d the Sea from Cilicia to Athens merely bb. 
1d to viſit and ſtraggle up and down with lovely Boys. At Wi 
if- this the Company laugh'd; but Protogenes reply d, Do you res 
rm believe, that I at this time wage War. againſt Love, and 1 
It not rather fight for Love againſt Intemperate Deſire 1 
ho and Laſcivious Wantonneſs ; which under the. ſhelter of f bs 
YM honeſt Names, conceal the moſt ſhameful Acts of inor- Marriage «<4 
il dinate Luſt, Then Daphnaus anſwer d, Do you | number Sacred. þ 
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Wedlack and the Conjunction of Man and Wife, (than 


No true 


oue fot otherwiſe, than as Flies do milk, or Bees honey-comb, not 


t ween Men e the e 
and Wi. Out of any extraordinary affe&ion to them; but for the 


__ Men and Women to deſire the Pleaſures of mutual enjoy- 


True love, us to the Women's Chambers. The true and genuine Love 
what it is is that of Children, nor flaming with concupiſcence, as ac- 


not, and 
what it i, neither beſmear'd with Odoriferous Oyntments, nor al- 


Love of = Argument ſhall turn upon your ſelf, and ſhew, that 
Vomen na- ti 
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Confummation of Friendſhip, by virtue of that Obſequſous 
Beauty that attends it; for the ſubmiſſion of thie Female 
to the Male was call'd by the Ancients Xzes, Grace; but 
the ſubmiſſion of Males to Males, if by compulſion, tis 4 
Rape, if voluntary, tis bruitiſh, and contrary to the End 
of all, Venereal Pleaſure, So that tho' the Paſſion of Lo- 
vers is the ſame, yet this Affection for Boys is like a late- 


born iſſue brought forth out of Seaſon, and ſtrives to expel 


the truly Genuine and Legitimate Love, which is muck 
more Ancient; Nuptial and Conjugal Affection, which is 
the Coadjutrix of Nature, and makes Mankind Immortal. 


But Protogenes is aſham'd to own the unnatural pleaſure of 
Male-concupiſcence ; and therefore has found out a very - 


clever excuſe, alledging it to be for the ſake of Friendſhi 

and Virtue, and pretends to Philoſophy and Chaſtity for 
fear of the Law ; but when Darkneſs covers the Earth, 
then he ſteals to his carnal Delights; but if there be no 
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carnal Conjunction attending theſe maſculine familiari- No Tove 
ties; how can it be love, when Venus 1s abſent ? "Tis a ſort without 
of Love without Love; a diſturbance of the Paſſion, which nerv. 


is loathſome and offenſive. By theſe Arguments Pifias 


finding himſelf touched at the quick, when he had been 
ſilent a while, ſaid, O Hercules, what a ſtrange Impudence 


and Levity is this in Men to acknowledge themſelves ty d 
to Women by the Parts of Generation, 'as Dogs are to 


Bitches! and baniſhing a Chaſte Love from all places! 


but perhaps I ſhall offend both my JMdges and my ſelf in 
Speaking; and therefore I will come cloſer to the Argu- 
ment in hand, and to that reply, That I am willing that 
every Woman ſhould have her Husband ; but withal, It 
very much concerns Baccho to have a Care, how he be en- 
tangled with. Iſmenodora's Wealth; leaſt while he mateh 
himſelf with fo much Grandeur and Magnificence, he loſe 
the Power and Prerogative of an Husband ; which ſhe' 
ſeems to affect by refuſing ſo many Suitors of Noble Ex- 
traction to marry a meer Boy; for it is better to be chain'd' 


with fetters of Gold, as they chain their Priſoners in Ebi. 
pia, than to be ty'd to the Riches of a Wife. Beſides, Mex nat ts, 
tis quite contrary to the Rules of Marriage to couple a marry Wax 


young Lad with a Lady much older than himſelf ; like men older 


thoſe that graft the render Sciens of Dates and Figtrees han them. 


upon Old Stocks, to make them bear Fruit before their ſelves. 


Seaſon. But you ſay, ſhe's in love up to the Ears and 
burns with Deſire : Let her then ſhew it by Actions, 
Carb, and Countenance, ſuitable to ſuch a Paſſion ; or if 
ſhe be baſhful, and modeſt, let her ſit at home and expect 
her Suitors to come and court her: for who does not abo- 
minate a Woman' that profeſſes Love, for fear of betray- 
ing her Impudent Incontinence ? When 
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When Protogenes had thus concluded, my Father took 
A Woman up the Argument and ſaid, Twould be a great reproach 
to Woman-kind, ſhould we reje& Iſmnenodora becauſe ſhe 


not to be 

rejected, is in Love, and wealthy to boot. What if ſhe be ſtately 
becauſe in and haughty by reaſon of her illuſtrious Birth, tho' ſhe 
Love, or may be ſo to others, yet ſhe will not be ſo to her Husband ; 
wealthy, for there is nothing of Crabbedneſs in Women truly 


and of good chaſte and Modeſt : and if there be any that domineer up- 
Parentage. on that Account, tis from their ill Nature. But you'll 
ſay, fince ſuch a thing may be, is it not better to Marry a 
Woman of a meaner degree, to engage them to future 
Loyalty and Obedience? There is no certainty in that, 


for we have known ſome Men, that have been miſerably 


Hen-peck'd by ſuch Underlings. The Syrian Semiramis, 

a a poor Wench, kept by one of Ninus's Slaves, being fan- 
Semira- cy'd by Ninus, made ſuch uſe of his doting Affection to 
mis Pedi- her, As firſt to get up into his Throne for one day, and 
gree and be obey 'd as himſelf, in which having commanded him to 
Fortune. be ſlain , ſhe reign'd ever after over all Aſia with renown; 
and in like manner did Ariſtonica, Enant he, and Agatho- 

clia inſult over the Diadems of Soveraigns. And as great 

Men thro their Softneſs and Effeminacy have become a 

rey to ignoble Women, So on the other ſide, Men of 

low and mean condition have marry'd Women, both 

wealthy and of ſplendid Extraction, and yet have neither 

lower'd their Sail, nor abated of their Power, but have 

liv'd together, alwayg honouring their Wives, and keep- 


ing their due ſuperiority over them; and therefore as it 


iS a baſe thing to prefer the riches of a Woman above her 

Virtue, or Nobility ; ſo it is a great folly to reje& wealth 

when tis accompany'd with Virtue and illuſtrious Paren- 

tage; when tis eafie for a Husband by his reſervedneſs 

and prudence ſo to carry himſelf, as that his Wife may 
perceive, that as he deſigns not to be a Tyrant, ſo ſhe 

muſt not expect him to be her Subject; but that he will 

The Ad. ſo trim the Ballance as conſiſts with the good of both. It 
* fi true, Iſmenodora is the Elder, but not beyond the Years 
* . 9 fit for Marriage, but is likely to bear Children ; yea, in 
wif, her prime; and what hinders then, but that ſhe may af- 
hk. fect and cheriſh him as well, if not better, than any young 
Virgin whatſoever; and where's the abſurdity for a Wife, 
whoſe Years have taught her wit and diſcretion, to govern 
and direct the life and converſation of a youthful Hus- 
band profitably to him, as exceeding him in Wiſdom, and 

. augmenting the pleaſure of Society by the ſweetneſs of 
her Diſpoſition and reality of Affection. To conclude 
then, we Bzotians, who reverence Hercules, ought not to 

be offended with thoſe that marry Women Elder 5 
8 Ne | em 
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themſelves; knowing that Hercules gave his own Wife 
Megara, being then 33 Years old, to his Son Jolaus, who 
was but 16 Years of Age. | | | 44 
While they were in theſe Diſcourſes, one of Piſias's_ 
Companions and Friends came in galloping, and told him 
the News, that Iſmenodora believing her ſelf no way di- 
liked by Baccho, had contrived with certain Sparks of her A Woman 
Acquaintance to catch him up as he paſſed by her Houſe ſteals a 
to the Wreſtling place, and bring him by force to her; Man. 
concluding, that IJſinenodora had raviſhed Baccho : Xeuxippus 
fell 3 Laughing at this relation and ſaid in Euripidess 
words, | | 
Wanton with wealth, fair Lady, thou haſt done, 
Not more than Wiſdom teaches every one. 
But Pifas angrily exclaimed, O ye Gods, when will ye 
put an end to this Licenceouſneſs ! Even the Law of Na- 
ture is tranſgreſſed by the inſolence of the Female Sex! 
and fo brake from the Company in a Fury, and Protogenes 
followed him. But Anthemion anſwered, twas but a ju- 
| venile attempt; to whom Soclarus ſaid, Do you think that 
this was a real force, or rather a contrivance of the young 
; Man's to eſcape out of the Hands of his ruder Male Lov- 
ers, into the Embraces of a fair Rich Widow ? Never 
| think ſo, ſays Ant hemion, nor have any ſuch ſuſpicion of 
Baccho, for he would not have concealed the thing from 
me: Rather we may ſuppoſe, that being ſuch an accom- 
pliſhed and good Woman, ſhe was inſpired with ſome- 
thing above humane Reaſon. Pemptides hearing this ſaid, _ 
ſince you ſuppoſe Love a Divine and Tranſcendent good, Why Love 
I would know of you, why Love is deified and accounted zs Deifeed, 
Divine? To this my Father anſwered, that he had ſtarted 
a ſtrange and nice point, and endeavoured to ſtir things 
not to be moved; for concerning the Gods no reaſon and 
demonſtration is to be demanded, bur *tis ſufficient to 
| believe according to the Faith of our Fore-fathers, and 
t the Inſtructions of our Countrey in which we have been 
5 bred, which N the beſt Argument and the Foundation of 
n all Piety and Religion; for Cupid or Love has long Chal- 
f. lenged Altars and Sacrifices, and is no more than the . ? 
other ancient Deities viſible, but apprehended only b 
e, Faith. Vea, Love is the Eldeſt of all the Gods, becauſe 
N from him it is that the other Deities have their beginning. 
8 And whereas all other Paſſions and Affections, all Affairs 
d, and Paſſages of Life have ſome Deity preſiding, ordering 


ys o <_ K @Qct-L en „ 


of and governing them, we can't 8 any Employment 
le more holy, any Exerciſe more ſacred, nor any contention 
to for Prize and Glory more becoming a Deity, than to di- 


n rect and aſſiſt the Lawful endeavours and purſuits of Lov- 
N { X rs 
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Love com- 
mand, all. 
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ers in their Prime of Years and Beauties. And that in. 
deed the God of Love has ſuch a Fang over Men, ap- 
pears from that Erotick fury which poſſeſſes lovely Youths 
and chaſte Women, for do we not ſee how the Warrior 
lays down his Arms and ſubmits to the more prevalent 
Rage of Love: Whereas the fury of Love it ſelf, where. 


ever it ſeizes either Man or Woman, ſets them in ſuch a 


The Power 
of Love. 


flame, as no Muſick or Incantations are able to appeaſe it, 
nor change of place able to ſtop it; which proves that the 
Enthuſiaſm of Lovers is neither devoid of Inſpiration, 
nor under the Guardianſhip of any other Deity but whom 
we worſhip. But ſince we meaſure the excellency of 2 
Deity by the puiſſance and benefit we receive at his Hands, 
let us conſider whether Love be inferior in Power to any 
of the Gods; Great is the Dominion of Mars, but Love 
triumphs over Martial Men and Warriors; for a Man that 
is once inflamed with Love, wants not Mars himſelf to be 
his ſecond when he is to engage with his Enemies, but 
confiding in the Deity that is within him, he ventures at 
all. Cleomachus in the ſight of his Beloved was inſpired 
with double Courage, and routed the Theſſalian orſe, 
which the Chalcidians deſpaired of their Ability to do; 


Cleomachus was indeed ſlain, but the Chaleidians not only 


erected his Monument, but whereas before they abomina- 
ted the Love of Boys, they ever after admired and affected 


it above all other Pleaſures : Pammenes alſo, a great Cap- 


tain, found it was the only way to make an Army. invin- 
Cible, to place the Lover by the Beloved ; in whoſe ſight 
many times, when there is no neceſſity, the Lover delights 
to ſhew his Courage and contempt of Danger. Apollo dot- 
ing upon Admetus, became his Servant a whole Year, and 
Pluto himſelf obeys the God of Love. 

Nor is the benevolence and favour of the God of Love 
leſs than his Power ; not whether it confers any benefits 
upon thoſe that are addicted to it, for that's a thing appa- 
rent to all Men, but whether rhe Bleſſings that Men re- 
ceive by it are more and greater than any other. And here 
Euripides admires one of its meaneſt Gifts, ſaying, that 
Love makes Poets; for he might as well have ſaid, that 


Love makes a Man Wiſe and Prudent, who was a Fool and 
Sottiſh before; a Coward bold and daring; a ſordid Miſer 


liberal, and generous, his Coveteous and Pinching hu- 
mour being mollified by Love: As we know by Angtus, 


- who falling in Love with Alcibiades, let him carry away 


of Love renders the Soul of Man more lively and cheer- 


half his Plate at a Feaſt patiently. Further, Love renders 
thoſe that were ſevere and moroſe, affable and pleaſant in 
their humour; for as Tapers warm an Houſe, ſo the heat 


ful. 
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ful. But there are ſome that, contrary to reaſon, in this 

articular, believe, that if they ſee a light in an Houſe by 
N ight, tis ſomething Cæleſtial; but when they ſee a nar- 
row pitiful abject Soul of a ſudden repleniſhed with Un- 
derſtanding, Generoſity, Senſe of Honour, Courteſy and 
Liberality, they do not believe him to have any thing Di- 


vine in him. For the Love of the Graces, replies Daphneus, Strange ef 
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tell me, Is it not a thing altogether as much favouring of fed: of 
Divinity, that a Man who contemns all things and fears Love. 


nothing, but thinks himſelf able to fight an Army, fo ſoon 
as he ſces the object of his Love looſeth his proweſs and 
all bis Bravery fails him? Was it not an apparent ſeiſure 
of ſomething more than humane upon the Soul of the 
Poetreſs Sappho, that when her Lover appeared, her Speech 
forſook her, and her Body was all over of a cold ſweat, ſhe 
grew Pale and Wan, and was ſurprized with a ſudden 
trembling and dizzineſs ? Can this be any thing leſs, than 
a Celeſtial rapture of mind? What do we find equal to 


this in the Pythian Propheteſs fitting upon the Tripos;? Why 


is the Lover only thus raviſhed, when others can ſee the 
fame Beauty without concern? It is the God of Love that 
ſeizes ſome and lets others go free; and hence, tho Poets 
Lawgivers and Philoſophers differ much both in the num- 
ber and nature of the Gods, yet they all agree in the God 
of Love. Indeed, the Poets, according to their ſportive 
humour, write many things in merriment concerning this 
Deity, and make him the ſubje& of their laſcivious Songs; 
but theſe things are diſpleaſing to the God, who like the 
reſt of the Gods loves to have his Name invoked, and his 
Altars ſmoaking, but is highly offended with any affront 
or contempt put upon him, as he is moſt kind and benign 


to thoſe that entertain him with humility and reſpect. 
But now Daphneus, ſays my Father, let us confute the Love reve. 


reaſon which Xeuippus has but now alledged, that makes eyed by 


Love to be all one with the inordinate deſire that hurries 40. 


the Soul to intemperance; which is the Opinion of ſome 


moroſe Men, no ways addicted to Love; for theſe Men Lowe is not 


Marrying Women either for ſome petty Portion, or to Luft, but 


make them drudges in their buſineſs; or elſe being more C 
.deſtrous of Children than Wives, diſcharge their Luſt up- fe#; 


on the next they meet, and having reaped the Fruit they 
ſought for, bid Marriage farewell, neither caring to Love 
or to be Beloved. In ſuch Men Love is nothing but Luſt, 
but in that ſame Wedlock which Love ſupports and in- 


ſpires, Souls are melted, and as it were twiſted together; 


and neither believing themſelves to be two ſeparate Per- 
ſons, live in — — and reverence, which is the 
chiefeſt happineſs of Wedlock ; and both are far from any 

| | | X 2 undecent 
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undecent intemperance : For in ſuch true Love there is fo 

much continency and ſo much modeſty, and ſo much loy- 

al Affection, that if it light upon any Intemperate and 
Laſcivious Soul, it is thereby diverted from all other 
Amours, and made an obedient obſerver of one Lover. 

Thus did Love make the famous Courtiſan Lais withdraw 

her ſelf modeſtly to the Enjoyment of Hippolochus the 
Theſſalian, in the City of Megalopolis, where the Women in- 

cenſed with Jealouſy, ſtoned her in Venus s Temple, thence 

called Venus the Murdreſs : And we our ſelves have known 

ſeveral young Damſels, little better than Slaves, who never 

would ſubmit to the Embraces of their Maſters, or any 

private Perſons, becauſe Love had the abſolute Dominion 

of their Hearts; and indeed a Virtuous and Generous Wo- 

man who is once linked to a lawful Husband by an un- 
feigned Affection, will ſooner chooſe the Embraces of 
Wolves and Dragons, then to be the bed-fellow of any 

other Perſon whatſoever but her only Spouſe ; as appears 

from the example of Kamma, who periſhed her ſelf, to re- 

venge her ſelf upon her Husband's Murderer. But ſome 

Marriage there are that reproach Venus, that being coupled and pre- 
the ſourſe © ſent with Love, ſhe becomes an hindrance of Friendſhip? 
1 Friend= This is true in ſuch Women as have been forced to pro- 
ip. ſtitute themſelves, for they haze no Men more than they 
that deluded and flattered them into ſo vile an Act; but 

among Women that are Married, theſe are but the begin- 
ningsof Friendſhip, being as it were a communicating and 
imparting of great and ſacred myſteries; for the Pleaſure 

of Coition is the leaſt thing, but the honour and ſub- 

miſſion to mutual Love and Fidelity which continually 

ſprings from this, convinces us, that Homer was not in an 

Errour, who called the Conjunction of Man and Woman 

by the Name of Friendſhip; and that Solon was a Law- 

giver, moſt experienced in Conjugal Affairs, who decreed 

that an Husband ſhould lye with his Wife thrice. in a 

Month at leaſt, not for Pleaſures ſake, but as Cities often 
rene their Treaties, ſo the Alliance of Matrimony ſhould 

| be renewed by a Chaſte Enjoyment :: Nor is it a leſſer ab- 
- Womens ſurdity to ſay, that Women are uncapable of true Friend- 
Virtues, ſhip, ſince we ſee them Eminent for other Virtues; for 
and parti- not to ſpeak of ſo many ſignal for their Chaſtity. Pru- 
cularly © dence and Fidelity, we find others no leſs Eminent for 
Friendſhip. their Juſtice, Fortitude, Reſolution and Magnanimity ; af- 
ter all which, to tax them with being uncapable of Friend- 

: ſhip, is a very hard caſe, for they are naturally Lovers of 

their Children, Affectionate to their Husbands ; and this 
natural Affection, like a fertile ſoil, is capable of Friend- 

© ſhip, which by the Charms of Beauty and — 
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work eaſily in the hearts of their Husbands, and ſo fix 
it as never to be remov'd ; as we might prove by a thou- 
ſand Inſtances of Men and Women conjoyn'd together in 
Wedlock, who have reciprocally and inviolably obſerved 
a Community of Affection and Loyalty to the End of their 
Lives; but none is more ſignal than the Affection of Em- 
pone to Sabinus her Husband, who acting in her carriage 
as if he were dead, becauſe he lay conceal'd in a Vault 


many Years for a Rebellion he had been engaged in with love to Sa- 
Julius againſt Veſpaſſan, yer enjoy'd him privately in the binus. 


Night, and ſaid, ſhe accounted it a greater pleaſure to 
live thus in darkneſs with her Husband, than ſee Veſpaſian 
in all his Glory. At laſt this matter was diſcover'd, and 
Ceſar put her to Death; but he dearly paid for the Mur- 
der by the utter extirpation of his whole Poſterity, which 
in a ſhort time after was cut off from the face of the 
Earth. While theſe diſcourſes laſted, Diogenes came to 
call the Philoſophers to the Nuptial Sacrifice, and all ap- 
roving the Action of Iſmenodora, adored the Deity, who 


ad been ſo apparently propitious with his favour to the 
Wedding. 5 | 


Plutarch's Five Tragical Hiſtories of Love, 


* Alicartus, a City of Bæotia, lived a young Damſel of 1 Ex. 
ſurpaſſing Beauty nam'd Ariſtoclia, the Daughter of 
Theophanes. This Lady was courted by Straton the Orcho- 
menian,and Calliſtthenes of Alicartus. Straton was moſt ena- 
mour'd with the Virgin, but ſhe had a greater Affection for 
Calliſthenes, being more nearly ally'd to her. Theophanes not 
knowing well what to do, becauſe Straton was the more 
rich and Noble, reſolv'd to refer it to the Choice of Jupiter 
Trophonius ; but Straton, being made to believe by the Com- 
panions of the Virgin, that ſhe had the greateſt kindneſs 
for him, defir'd that the Virgin her ſelf might chooſe : 
whereupon Theophanes put the Queſtion to her before the 
Friends of all the Parties, and ſhe preferr'd Calliſthenes. 
Straton was much diſguſted at the Indignity, as his Coun- 
tenance ſhew'd ; but yet within two days came to Theo- 
phanes and Calliſt henes, and requeſting the continuance of 
their Friendſhip, was invited to the Nuptial Feaſt. Straton 
in the mean time conſpiring with his Friends, whom he 
diſpoſed of in places proper for his purpoſe, watch'd his 
Opportunity, and as the was going before her Wedding- 
Day to pay her Offerings to the Nymphs at the Fountain 
1 ' F X 3 5 Ciſcoeſia, 
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Ciſcoeſta, ſeiz'd upon her; and Straton pulling her to him, 
Calliſthenes haſten'd to her relief; but in the conteſt the Vir. 
gin periſh'd. Calliſthenes immediately fled, and was never 
ſeen after; and Straton flew himſelf upon the Dead body of 
the unfortunate Virgin. 

Abro, a Peloponneſian, having offended Phido his Prince, by 
diſcovering his Plot to ſubdue all Peloponneſus and Corinth, 
was forc'd to fly with his Wife and Family and ſettle him- 
ſelf in Meliſius, a certain Village in the Territories of the 
Gorinthians, where he begat a Son ; whom from the place 
he call'd Melifius. The Son of this Meliſius was Actæon, the 
Jovelieſt and moſt Modeſt of all the Striplings of his Age; 
for which reaſon there were ſeveral that fell in love with 
him, but none of them with ſo much Ardour as Archias, 
of the Family of the Heraclidæ, and for Wealth and Au- 
thority the greateſt Perſon in Corinth. This Archias, when 
he found no fair Means and Perſwaſions would prevail 


upon the young Lad, reſolv'd to take him by force; and 


to that end invited himſelf to his Father's houſe with his 
Friends to make merry, and — attempted it ; 
but the Father and his Friends oppoſed the Rape, and his 
Neighbours coming in to the reſcue of the Child, poor 
Actæon was pull d in pieces, and Archias and his company 
departed. Meliſius carried the murther'd Body into the 


Market- place at Corinth, and demanded Juſtice upon the 


Murtherers ; but being pity'd and not reliev'd by the Co- 
rinthians, he went home and waited for the Grand Aſſem- 
bly of the Greeks at Iſthmus; at which time, getting up to 
the top of Neptune's Temple, he exclaim'd againſt the whole 
Race of the Heraclidæ, and invoking the Vengeance of 
the Gods upon the Corinthians, whom his Father Abro had 
ſerved ſo well, he threw himſelf down headlong among 
the Rocks. Seon after the Corinthians were plagued with 
a terrible Drought and violent Famine, and ſending to 
the Oracle to know by what means they might be deli- 
ver'd from the Calamity , were anſwer d, Twas Neptune's 
wrath, which would not ceaſe till they had reveng'd the 
Death of Actæon; which Archias hearing (for he was One 
of them that was ſent to the Oracle) he never return'd 
again to Corinth , but failing into Sicily built Syracuſe ; but 
was at length ſlain by Telephus, who fail'd thither with 
— 1 he had preternaturally abuſed him in his 
outh. | | 
A certain Poor Man, nam'd Skedaſus,who liv'd at Leuctra 

2 ſmall Village of the Theſpians, had two Daughters, call'd 
Hippo and Mileſia. He was a good Man, and according to 
the Extent of his Fortune, very hoſpitable to Strangers; 
and among others, he entertain'd two Spartan rs, 
| who 
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who fell in love with his Daughters, but durſt not attempt 
any thing then, in reſpe& to their Father : Whereupon 
the next Morning, going on their Journey to Delphos to en- 

uire of the Oracle, they took ſuch Anſwers from it as 
k deſired , and ſo return'd home, calling upon their 
Old Hoſt. Skedaſus was not at home, but his Daughters 
being accuſtom'd by their Education to be hoſpitable, en- 
tertain'd them, as if he were. The perfidious Men having 
this Opportunity to gratifie their Luſts,by force deflowr'd 
the Virgins; and ſeeing them much to lament their In- 
jury, murder'd them, and throwing them into a Well de- 


| parted. Soon after Skedaſus return'd, and miſſed his Daug- 


ters, but knew not what to ſay or do; but being invited 
to ſearch his Well, by a little Bitch who ſeveral times in 
a day came whining to him and return'd to the Well, he 
found his Daughters murder'd ; and being inform'd that 
the Lacedæmonian Young men had been there, he gueſſed 
them to be the Perſons that had committed the Fact, be- 
cauſe they had been before often commending the Vir- 
gins, and wiſhing it might be their fortune to marry 
them; whereupon he reſolved to go to Lacedæmon and 


complain to the Ephori; but in his way putting in at a 


Publick Houſe in the Territories of Argos, he met an Old 
Man of the City of Oreum, who having ſuffer'd the like 
misfortune from Ariſtodemuss Luſts, told him, that he had 
made his complaint to the Ephori for redreſs, but they 
would take no notice of the Matter ; and therefore advi- 
ſed him not to complain to the Ephori, but to return to his 
own Country and ſet up the Monuments of his Daugh- 
ters : but Skedaſus not liking his Advice went to Sparta, 
and demanded Juſtice, firſt of the Ephori, then of the 
Kings, and laſtly of the Citizens in particular; but find- 
ing no relief, he ran thro' the City, and calling upon the 
Furies to revenge his Cauſe, flew himſelf. But the Lace- 
dæmonians paid dear for this piece of Injuſtice ; for firſt 
Epaminondas the Theban threw off their Yoke, and cut the 


throats of their Garriſon at Thebes, and then joyning Bat- 


tle with them at Leuctra, vanquiſh'd them near the Monu- 
ment of Skhedaſus's Daughters. It is reported alſo, that 
Pelopidas, one of the Theban Generals, being troubled at 
ſome ill Omens, Skedaſus appear'd to him in a Dream and 
bid him be of good Courage, for that the Lacedæmonians 
were come to Leuctra to receive the Juſt Vengeance which 
they ow'd to him and his Daughters; only the Ghoſt ad- 
vis'd him, the day before he encountred the Lacedæmonians, 
to ſacrifice the Fole of a white Mare, which he ſhould 


find ready for him cloſe by his Daughters Sepulchre. 


Pelopidas examin'd the Matter, and finding all things 
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to agree, boldly advanced with his Army and won the 
Field. R 

Phocus,a Beotian of the City Cleiſas, had a Daughter of a 
matchleſs Beauty and Modeſty nam'd Callirrha, who was 
courted by 30 young Gentlemen, the Chief of the Bæo- 
tian Nobility. Phocus fearing ſome force ſhould be put 
upon her, put off her Marriage with various Excuſes a- 
while, and when he could do it no longer, deſir'd them 
to refer it to the Py:hian Oracle; but they took this ſo 
heinouſly, that they fell upon him and flew him. In this 
combuſtion the Virgin eſcaped, and becoming a Suppliant 
before the Altar of 1conian Minerva, kept her ſelf cloſe, till 
the General Aſſembly of the Bæotians, call'd Pambæotia; 
and then coming to Coronea ſhe gave a full Relation of 
the Villany and Murder committed by her ſeveral Suitors, 
diſcovering withal the Names of the Perſons and the Pla- 
ces of their Abode. The Bæotians commiſerating the 
Virgin, were no leſs incens'd againſt the Young Gentle- 


men, who having notice of it, fled to Hippotæ, a Village 


near Helicon, ſeated between Thebes and Coronea, where they 
were received and protected. The Thebans under Phedus 
hearing where they were, ſent to have them deliver'd ; 
but the Inhabirants refuſing it, they laid Siege to the 


Place, and taking it, ſtoned the Murderers to Death, and 


condemn'd the Inhabitants to perpetual Slavery, broke 
down the Walls, ruin'd the Houſes, and divided the Land 
between the Thebans and Coroneans. The Report goes, that 
the Night before Hippotæ was taken, a Voice was heard 
from Helicon, uttering theſe words ſeveral times, I come; 
and that the Rivals knew it to be Phocus's Voice, and that 
the ſame day the Rivals were ſtoned the Monument of 


the Old Man was cover'd with Saffron. 


Alcippus, a Lacedemonian, had to Wife Democrita, and by 
her had two Daughters. He was a Perſon that adviſed 
the City always for the beſt, and was ever ready to ſerve 
his Country ; but being envy'd by a contrary Faction, 
they obtain'd of the Ephori, by their frequent Accuſations, 
to baniſh him; but when Democrita and her Daughters 
would have follow'd him , they would not permit them 
to ſtir, but confiſcated his Eſtate to deprive them of their 
Portions ; and when ſome Perſons would have Married 
them for their Father's Virtue , his Enemies obtain'd a 
Decree to forbid all Young-men to court them ; becauſe 
the Mother had pray'd to the Gods, as they pretended, to 
favour her Daughters with ſpeedy Wedlock to be re- 
venged of the Injury done their Father. Democrita being 
thus beſet, ſtay d to the general Feſtival, when the Wo- 
men with their Daughters Servants and little _— 
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feaſt in Publick together, and the Wives of the Magi- 
ſtrates and Perſons of Dignity feaſt all Night in a ſpacious 
Hall by themſelves. Then it was, that Democrita girt 
with a Sword watch'd her Opportunity, while they were 
buſy in the great Hall at their Solemnities, piled the Wood 
prepar'd for the Sacrifices againſt the Door of the Hall 
and ſet fire to it, and then flew her ſelf and Daughters. 
Thus the Lacedæmonians loſt their Wives and Daughters, 
and had no vvay to help themſelves, or revenge them, 
but by throvving the Dead Bodies of Democrita and her 
Daughter out of their Territories. Which Barbarity 
the Deity plagued the Lacedæmonians for, by a moſt dread- 
ful Earthquake. 
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* being deſir'd by the Cyrenians to preſcribe them 

ſome good Lavvs and ſettle their Government, re- 

fuſed to do it, ſaying, Twas an hard Matter to give 

them any Law, while they enjoy'd ſo much Proſperity ; Princes un- 


ſo tis very difficult to give Counſels to Princes in Mat- willing to 


ters of Government; for they fear to receive Advice, as tate Aa- 
a thing ſeeming to command them, leaſt the force of Rea. Vice. 
ſon ſhould ſeem to leſſen their power by obliging them 
to ſubmit to truth; whereas Philoſophy poſſeſſing the 
Minds of Princes, as their Aſſiſtant and Keeper, cuts off 
the dangerous part of their power, and leaves the Sound, 
and ſo is ried wb for the conſtitution of a Prince. For 
as a Rule muſt be right and ſtreight it ſelf, before thoſe 
things which are apply'd to it can be re&ify'd by it; ſoa 
Potentate ought in the firſt place to learn how to govern 
his own Paſſions, and to imbue his Mind with a tincture 
of Princely Virtues, before he can hope to make his Sub- 
jects conformable to his will; for he can't be ſuppos'd to 
govern well himſelf that is under no Government, no 
more than an ignorant man to inſtru& well. But you'll Princes to 
ſay, Who hath power to govern a Prince, who is ſubject ze govern'd 
to no Authority? I anſwer the Law, which is the King by Law and 
of Mortal and Immortal Beings, and is not written with- Reaſon. 
out in Books, or engraven on Wood or Stone; but is 
clear Reaſon imprinted on the Heart, always reſiding 
and watching therein, and never ſuffering the Mind to 
be without Government. This it is, that being their per- 
petual Monitor, makes Princes the true Adminiſtrators of 
the Divine Power, for the ſafety and protection of 3 
: Ind; 
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kind; for tho God beſtows many good things upon us, 
they can't be enjoy d without Law, Juſtice and a Prince; 
for Juſtice is the end of the Law, and a Prince is the 
King God Image of God, that diſpoſeth all Things, and by the 


Image. practice of Virtue he makes himſelf moſt like the Divine 
Nature, and becomes a moſt delectable Object to God 


and Man; for if a Prince imitate God's goodneſs and 
Mercy, he will not only be well-pleaſed with his endea- 

vours, but endue him with Juſtice, Truth, and Gentle- 

neſs; than which nothing can be more Sacred and Pure. 

Now it is certain that this diſpoſition of Mind cannot be 

attain d, but by the Doctrine of Philoſophy ; for power 
joyn'd with a corrupt and depraved Inclination, adds the 

fuel of Madneſs to the fire of Paſſions, and Vice being 

furniſh'd with Wheels by power, ſets all the Faculties of 

the Soul in a violent fermentation; of Anger it makes 
Philoſophy Murther ; of Love Adultery; and of Covetouſneſs con- 
i fiſcation of other mens Goods; but this exorbitant power 

is reſtrain'd and kept within due bounds by the force of 
Sound Reaſon; and ſo Philoſophy, not Power, makes a 
good and renowned Prince, whom Vice expoſes always 
to the laſh of Qbloquy. | Ws 


makes good 
Princes. 


Plutarch, Of Herodotus's Malice. 


Herodo- H E Stile of Herodotus, being free and well fitted to 
tus's ſtile his Subject, has deceived many, but the perſwaſion 
and ſimpli. of his Sincerity more; but his Malignity is really the 
city de- greater, becauſe tis couch'd under ſo much mildnefs and 
cerves his ſimplicity. To diſcover his Malice, Fictions, and Lyes, in 
Reader. every particular, would require many Volumes; I ſhall 
only defend my Anceſtors the Bæotians and Corinthians, 

whom he has principally abuſed in his Writings, from 

his foul Aſperſions. To this end, I ſhall lay down the 

marks and ſigns of a Malicious Narration, and then ap- 

Malice in ply them to Herodotus, Now the figns of a Malicious Hi- 
an Hiſto= ſtorian are, 1. To uſe Odious terms, when Gentler Ex- 
rian, how preſſions might do as well. 2. To draw in a fault of a 
known. Perſon into a Relation, which has no reference to the 
the Story in hand. 3. To omit ſome good and laudable 

Action, when tis pertinent to the Hiſtory. 4. When a 

Matter is related ſeveral ways to chooſe the worſt. 5. To 

utter Calumnies obliquely , relating ſome ill Actions, 

which he would have believed , tho' he ſeems not to cre- 

dit them himſelf: And, 6. To intermix with Feproaches 
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ſome Praiſes, that his Accuſations may gain the firmer 
faith. More Notes might be reckon'd, but theſe will be 
ſufficientto diſcover Herodorus's diſingenuity in his Hiſtory, 


as I ſhall ſhew in every Book. 
In his Firſt Book, whereas the Grecians affirm Jo to be 


worſhipped by the Barbarians with Divine honour for her His Calum. 
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glory; he ſays, ſhe was deflowr'd by a Mariner, and fled es and 
with certain Phenician Merchants, that her Parents might Faljhoods 


not find her with Child; and fathers this lye on the Phe. in his firſt 


nician Story. A little after he ſays, That the Trojan War Book. 


was undertaken for ill Women; for ſays he, tis manifeſt 
had they not been willing, they had never been raviſh'd ; 
* the poor Women, and patronizing their Ra- 
viſhers. | 


In his Second Book he ſays, That the Perſians learnt In his ſe. 


their defilements of the Male Sex from the Greeks ; where- cond Book. 


as tis confeſs'd by all, that the Perſians gelt Boyes before 
they had paſs'd the Grecian Seas ; He writes alſo that the 
Greeks were inſtructed by the Ægyptians, in the Pomps, 
ſolemn Feſtivals, and worſhip of the twelve Gods; over- 
throwing the moſt venerable and pure Sacrifices of the 
Greeks by the proud Vanities and Mythologies of the Ægyp- 
tions. He allo makes Solon ſay to Creſus, Every one of the 
Deities is envious and tumultuous; joyning Blaſphem 

to Malice. He accuſes the Al:meonide of Treaſon, tho' 
'tis certain they were generous Men and deliver'd their 
Country. Of Dejoces the Mede, who got his Kingdom by 
75 Virtue and Juſtice, he ſays, twas pretended, not real 
uſtice. : 


In his Third Book, relating the Expedition of the Lace- In his 


demonians againſt the Tyrant Polycrates, he affirms, That third Bool. 


tho' the Samians ſay, that they did it to recompence them 
for their former Aſſiſtance againſt the Meſſenians, and to 
free them from their Tyrant ; yet the Lacedemonians deny 
it and lay, twas to puniſh them for taking away a Cup 
ſent by them to Cræſus, and a Breaſt-plate which they 
had preſented to Amaſis; and that the Corinthians inſtigated 
the Lacedemonians to this War, becauſe the Samians had 
kept 300 Children from being gelt, which they had ſent 
to King Alyattes for that end. Now this is a filthy Ca- 
lumny both of the Lacedæmonians and Corinthians; of the 
former, in making them who were ſuch Enemies to Ty- 
rants to negle& a juſt Cauſe of their Expedition, and in- 
vade an afflicted People for an inconſiderable Matter; and 
to the latter by attributing a Villany to them, which 
tis evident they abhorr'd by their commending the Cni- 
dians for ſaving the Corcyræan Children in the fame caſe, 
and reſtoring them to their Friends. Now the Truth is, 

as 
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as the Samians confeſs , that the Lacedemonians undertook 


the War to deliver them from the Tyrant. | 

In his Fifth Book he ſays, That Calliſthenes, one of the 
beſt and nobleſt Men of 4thens, perſwaded the Prieſteſs 
Pythia to be a falſe Propheteſs, in exhorting the Lacede- 


monians to free Athens from the Tyrants ; calumniating 


this moſt excellent and juſt Action with the Imputation 
of ſo great a Wickedneſs and taking from the God the 
Credit of a true and good Prophecy; and that he might 


| deprive the Lacedæmonians of the glory of delivering of 


In his 
ſixth Book. 


In the 8th. 


Book. 


the Athenians, he ſays, they preſently repented of it as no 
good Action, and would have reſtored Hippias, had not the 
Corinthians oppos'd it, Soficles telling them what they had 
ſuffer'd under the Tyranny of Cypſelus. 

In the Sixth Book, diſcourſing how the Plateans would 
have put themſelves into the Protection of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, who exhorted rather to go to the Athenians their 
nearer Neighbours, he adds, That the Lacedæmonians gave 
this Advice, not for any good will to the Plateans , but 
to find work for the Athenians by engaging them with the 
Bæotians; in which, if Herodotus be not malicious, the Lace- 
damonians are fraudulent and the 4thenians fools. He alſo 
belyes the Lacedæmenians, when he ſays, that while they 
expected the full Moon, they fail'd in giving Aſſiſtance to 


the Athenians at Marathon ; for they were engaged in other 


Battles at the beginning of the Month, and wanted but 
little of being preſent at that, which was fought on the 
6th of Boedromion. N 

In the Eighth Book he ſays, That the Greeks being 
frighted by the Barbarians, deſign'd to fly from Antemiſium 
into Greece; but being requeſted by the Eubæans to ſtay a 
little till they had diſpoſed of their Wives and Families, 
they regarded them not, till Themiſtocles taking Money of 
them, and having divided it between Eurybiades and Adi- 
mantus the Captains of the Corinthians, they ſtay d and had 
a Sea- fight with the Barbarians. Pindar ſpeaks honourably 
of this Battle, and therefore ſays of the Place, Here the 
Athenians laid the glorious foundation of Liberty; but Hero- 
dotus makes this Victory a work of Bribery and Theft, 
and ſays, the Greeks fought againſt their Will. Further, 
tho' all the World hath heard of Themiſtocles, and his Coun- 
cil, which he gave theGreeks,to fight the Naval Battle before 
Salamis; yet this Writer endeavouring to deprive Themi- 
ſtocles of the glory, transferrs it to Mneſiphelus the Athenian ; 
accuſing Themiſtocles himſelf of diſ-ingenuity in arrogating 
another's Council, and the Greeks of blindneſs in admiring 
him for his Wiſdom who knew not what was fit to be 


done. He ſays alſo, that Adamantus fled from the * 
oy 
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of Salamis; whereas. the Corinthians brag, that they were 
firſt in the Battle, and the other Greeks after it; as is evi- 

dent from Thucydides's Relation of a Conteſt between the 
| Athenians and them. | 135 | 

In the Ninth and laſt Book he alledgeth, That only the In the geb 
Lacedæmonians and Tageate fought with the Barbarians at Book. 
Platea,& the Athenians with the Thebans;equally defrauding | 
all the other Cities of the honour of the Victory. That 

the Phleaſians and Megareans came in indeed at laſt, when 
they heard that Pauſanias had got the Victory; and falling 
raſhly on the Theban Horſe were cut off; and that the 
Corinthians were not at all at the Battle: But this is all 
one of Herodotus's Lyes ; for Simonides expreſly celebrates 
the valour of the Corinthians in this Battle, and tho? the 
. Athenians and Lacedemonians ſoon after the War were ready 
to quarrel about the ſetting up a Trophy, yet did not 
they deprivethoſe Greeks from having a ſhare in the honour 
of thoſe that behav'd themſelves valiantly. 

What then muſt we ſay of Herodotus ? He is an Acute 4 Cenſure 
Writer, his Stile is pleaſant and Narrations elegant; but pon He- 
we ought to take heed of his Calumnies and Envy lying rodotus. 
hid under ſmooth Expreſſions , leaſt we imprudently en- 
tertain falſe Opinions of the moſt excellent Cities and 
greateſt Men. of Greece, 


Plutarch, Of Common Conception, againſt the Stoicks. 


| Wha =o Being driven into a ſtrange perturbation and 
perplexity of mind by certain Stoicks, (who in other The Stoicks 
things are good Men, but Hoſtily bent againſt the Aca- racked. 
demicks,)calling and reputing the Ancient Sophiſters, Cor- 

rupters and Subverters of the ſoundeſt Doctrines, and 
ſay ing, that the Academicks have brought a certain con- 

fuſion and diſturbance upon the common conceptions, I 

am become an accuſer of them, and deſire to enjoy the 

Pleaſure of revenge in ſeeing them Convicted of what 

they Philoſophize againſt the Common Conceptions and 
Anticipations. Diadumenus. I am ready to joyn with you 

in the attempt, but ſhall we firſt attack their Paradoxes, 

as that only Wiſe Men are Kings, Rich, and Fair, only 

Citizens and Judges? or ſhall we inquire into ſuch things Their gra- 
as are moſt Practical, and with the greateſt earneſtneſs de- ical Pa- 
livered by them? Lamp. J like the laſt beſt, for every Man radoxes 

18 furniſhed with Arguments againſt their Paradoxes. confuted, 


Diad. Firſt then let us conſider, whether according to the viz. 


Common 
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Common Conceptions, they agree with Nature, who 
think all Natural things indifferent, and eſteem neither 
Health, Vigour, nor Strength commodious, or contribu. 
tary to Natural Perfection; nor on the contrary, Pains, 
Diſgrace and Diſeaſes hurtful and to be ſhun'd ; and yet 
own that Nature gives us an abhorrence of the latter, and 
inclination to the former. This is repugnant to common 
reaſon, that Nature ſhould incline us to ſuch things as 
are neither good nor available, and avert us from ſuch 
things as are neither evil nor hurtful. And if this be true, 
Why are they ſo concerned at the loſs of their Wealth or 
Senſes ? Why do they when they are Sick, give Fees to 
Phyficians ? And Merchandize to get Riches ? Do they 


not thus Philoſophize againſt the Common Notions, and 


Not to re- 
Joyce, 


Pirtue not 
perceived. 


All Men 
not Wiſe 
equally 

Wicked. 


employ much Care about things of no value and worth; 
for that is indifferent which no Man thinks worth regard- 
ing either for his profit or delight: And yet if, as Ghry/ippu: 
ſays, an happy Life conſiſts in living only according to 
Virtue,and other things which co-operatenothing towards 
it are indifferent, then Nature is fooliſh and ſtupid in in- 
clining us to that which belongs nothing to us; and we 
are Fools in thinking Felicity to be agreeing with Nature, 
which draw us after ſuch things as contribute nothing 
to Happineſs. Nor is this leſs againſt the Common Con- 
ceptions, that he who is a Man ſhould not rejoyce, when 
coming from the greateſt Evils to the greateſt Good, as 
they ſay their Wiſe Man does; who being changed from 
extream Viceouſneſs to the higheſt Virtue, and from a 
moſt miſerable Life to an happy, ſhews no figns of Joy. 
This is repugnant to common ſenſe, as if to be immuta- 
ble in ones Judgment and Reſolution, were the greateſt 
good. But that which is the moſt abſurd in this point is 
this, they fay that Virtue and Happineſs when -preſent 
are often not perceived. What can be more'Childiſh than 
to hold, that a Wiſe Man can't know that he is ſuch and 
free from Folly ; and that Goodneſs is of fo little weight 
and ſtrength as not to give ſo much as a feeling of it; tho 
Chryſipbus ſays, good is ſenſible? 5 

Nor are they more repugnant to themſelves in their 


Doctrines than Affairs of Life, when they affirm all Men 


who are not Wiſe, to be equally wicked, unjuſt, faithleſs 
and fools ; and yet, tho' they hate and abhor ſome of them, 
and will not fpeak to them, others they truſt with their 
Money, chooſe to Offices, and make Husbands to their 
Daughters: and is not this repugnant to the Common No- 
tions to reprove and blame all Men alike in words, and yet 
to deal with ſome as moderate Perſons, and with others 


as very wicked? This is alſo againſt common ſenſe, — a 
| an 
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) Man who has all good things and wants for nothing requi- 

r ſite to hisfelicity,to make away with himſelf; bur for him 

— who is ever accompanied with adverſities not to quit his 

, Life: And yet theſe are the aſſertions of the Stoicks, and 

t by theſe they incite Men to kill themſelves, as if Men 

d ſhould leave a Life in which there is no Evil, and chooſe 

N one in which there is nothing defireable ; than which 

8 what is more abſurd ? Bur theſe Contradictions are like 

h others commonly received among them. As what Chryſippus 

' ſays of Vice, that tis not wholly uſeleſs in reſpe& of If there 
IC the Univerſe, becauſe otherwiſe there would be no Good. were no 
0 Is there then no Good among the Gods, becauſe there is Vice, there 
1 no Evil ? Is there no Health of the Body, when there is would bene 
d no Sickneſs ? Nor no melody in the Quire, when there is Virtue. 
＋ no Jarring ? Sure this is againſt common ſenſe, and fo is 

. it, that Virtue cannot exiſt without Vice, as alſo their 

= aſſertion, that no Viceous Man receives any utility ; and 

0 yet many being inſtructed, profit; being Slaves, are made 

Is free; being beſieged are delivered; and being fick are 

te cured. Bur poſſeſſing theſe things, they ſay they are ne- 

as ver the better. Then, a Viceous Man can't be ungrateful, 

e, and a benefit looſes its Nature, which is, that it is uſeful 

8 to the needy receiver: And thus do the Stoicks bring in 

n- confuſion into humane affairs, and fill all things with ab- 

0 ſurdity. Further, as for thoſe things which are taught by 

as the Stoicks about Love, they are as much againſt the Com- 

mn mon Conceptions; For they ſay, that thoſe Youths are de- 

bs formed, who are viceous and fooliſh; and that the wiſe are 

Y- fair; and yet that none of theſe Beautiful ones is either 

74 beloved or worthy of being beloved ; and add, that thoſe 


deformed ones who are beloved, ceaſe to be ſo when they 

become fair. Now whoever knew ſuch a Love, which is Tove not 
nt kindled and has its being at the fight of the Bodies de- kinaled by 

formity joyned with that of the Soul, and is quenched Beauty. 

nd and decays at the acceſſion of Beauty joyned with pru- 

- dence, juſtice, and temperance ? Theſe Men are not un- 

10 like thoſe Gnats, which love to ſettle on the dregs of 

Wine or Vinegar, but ſhun and fly away from potable 

gil and pleaſant Wine. And thus they pervert and deſtroy 


common Notions by their improbable expreſſions. 
eſs Concerning Logick, which they have rendred contenti- 
wy ous and perplexed, and as full of obſcurities and abſurdi- 
Ell ties as their Morals, we will have a new Difcourſe hereaf- Their ab- 


ter, and now will run thro' the chief and 3 Heads ſurdities in 
Jo- of their Natural Philoſophy, which no leſs confounds the Phyſick, 


yet Common Conceptions : And firſt this is altogether abſurd, viz. 
ers that they hold that the Univerſe, which according to them 
= ſubſiſts in an infinite vacuum, neither is a body nor bodi- 


leſs 
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piter. 


That the 
Gods beſtom 


no good 
things. 
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leſs; from whence it follows, that the Univerſe has no Be. 
Univerſe is ing, ſince with them Body only has a Being; and fo the 
Heavens, the Earth, Animals, Plants, Men and Stones, 
which all Men acknowledge to be Bodies, muſt be the 
arts of that which is no Body, and things which have 
xiſtence, will be parts of that which has no Exiſtence ; 
than which there cannot be any Dreams imagined more 

' repugnant to Common Conceptions. But theſe difficul. 

ties perhaps are too Logical, we will come to ſuch 

things as pertain more to Natural Philoſophy, and here 

they ought to have applyed themſelves to remedy the Con- 

ceptions concerning the Gods, if there vvere any thing 

in them confuſed and erroneous, but theſe Men have di- 

ſturbed the ſettled Opinions about them, and ſo left no- 

thing entire and uncorrupted, for vvhat Man is there that 

does not believe the Divinity to be Immortal and Eternal? 

thoſe vvho are called Atheiſts, ſuch as Theodorus, Diagoras, 

and Hippo, vvould not ſay that the Divinity vvas corrupti- 

ble; But Chryſippus and Cleanthes, having filled as vve may 

That none Tay, Heaven, Earth, Air and Sea vvith Gods, have not yet 
of the Gods made any one of theſe Gods Immortal and Eternal, except 
are humor. Jupiter only; for thus they ſay expreſly in their Writings, 
tal but Ju- All the Gods vvere Born, and ſhall dye, by the Fire melt- 
i em avvay in their Opinion, as if they vvere Wax or 
Tin. Novv 'tis as abſurd to ſay that God is Mortal, as 
that Man is Immortal ; for the difference betvveen God 
and Man is vvholly taken avvay ; or elſe that God is not 
Mortal, tho'Corruptible ; vvhich is repugnant to reaſon. 
They indeed abominate Epicurus, for confounding their 
Preſumpticn concerning God by taking avvay Provi- 
dence; for God is a Lover of Men, and careful of them, 
and beneficial to them : And do not they do the ſame in 
holding that the Gods beſtoyy no good things, but indif- 
ferent ones only, as Wealth, Health and Children, but not 
Virtue ? Again, vvhereas our common conception con- 
cerning God is, that the Gods do in nothing ſo much dit- 
fer from Men as in Happineſs and Virtue, Chry/ippus ſays, 
that Jupiter does not exceed Dion in Virtue; and if a Man 
comes not ſhort of him in Virtue, he comes not behind 
him in Felicity; vvhich is againſt reaſon : But leaving the 
Gods, and beſeeching them to give theſe Stoicks common 
ſenſe and a common underſtanding, let us look into their 
Do&rines concerning the Elements, and vve ſhall find 
their Notions as ſenſeleſs ; for tis againſt the Common 
leaſt thing Conceptions, that one body ſhould penetrate or be in the 
place of another, and paſs into a full place; but theſe Men 
jumble all parts of the World into one thing, and ſay, 


greateſt. that the very leaſt thing vvill contain the greateſt, as 
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» ſppus ſays, There is nothing to hinder one drop of Wine 


e from being mixed vvith the vvhole Sea, and by this mix- 

8 tion extend it ſelf to the vvhole World; than vvhich vvhat 

e is more abſurd, unleſs this vvhich they add, That there 

e is not in the Nature of Bodies any thing in vvhich the 

; magnitude of a body may terminate, becauſe they are all 

e divifible in infinitum; and one body cannot be imagined 

1 greater than another, if the parts of both proceed in Infi- 

h nitum, becauſe the Nature of inequality is taken avvay. 

e And yet is it not evident that a Man conſiſts of more parts 

1 than a Finger, and the World of more than Man? And this 

g all Men underſtand, till they come to be Stoicks. Tis 

I- alſo againſt common ſenſe, that there ſhould be a time fu- 

d- ture and paſt, but no time preſent; hereafter and late- 

it ly ſubſiſting, but novv is nothing at all; and yet this the 

2 Stoicks hold, in not admitting the preſent time to be indi- That the 
s, vilible, but dividing it; for fo one part is paſt and the other preſent 
1 future. Thus they deny that there is a time preſent, and time is di- 
y that even of novv, one part is paſt and the other to come, viſible. 
et and ſo is not at all; and ſo there will be no end, or begin- 

pt ning of action or life: which is very ridiculous... Laſtly, 

8, the Common Conception of an Element or Principle 

t- among all Men is this, that it is ſimple, unmixt and un- % . 5 


or compounded; and yet theſe Men making God, who is the 2! 


as Principle of all things, an Intellectual Body, or a Mind ,, ofa 

d ſeated in matter, pronounce him to be neither ſimple, nor, , *. 5 

ot uncompounded, being intellectual in his reaſon, but corpo- e 3 5 4 
n. real in his matter. And ſo of the four Bodies which they a 1 
ir call Elements, Earth, Water, Air and Fire, they do I know : i 
i- not how, make ſome of them ſimple and pure, but others | 
N, compound and mixed ; for they hold that the Earth and | 
in Water preſerve their Unity by the participation of Air j 
if and force of Fire, but Air and Fire fortify themſelves, | 
ot and being mixed with the other two give them force. þ 
n- How are they then Elements, if they want ſomething 

if- from without to keep them in being? They are not ſim- 

'S, ple and ſo not Elements. | 

an 

nd — 

he C 

On 


Plutarch's Contradifions of the Stoicks. 


on : IS an undoubted Maxim in Philoſophy, that there 4 Philoſo- 
VJ ought to be in Mens lives an agreement with their phers Life 

en Doctrines; For 'tis not ſo neceſſary, that the Pleader and and Po- 

7. the Law ſpeak one thing, as that the Life of a Philoſopher #rines 

yy be agreeable to his Speech; for the Speech of the Philoſo- jhould 

2 Y pher agree; 
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pher is a Law of his own voluntarily impoſed upon him- 

ſelf. But the Sroicks, as if they had fed on Letus, to for- 

Stoicks get their own Doctrines, have lived rather according to the 
contradi. Writings and Sayings of others than their own profeſſi- 
clic, viz. ons. Tis a Doctrine of Zemo's, that Temples are not to 
Jemples not be built to the Gods, becauſe a Temple is neither a thing 
valued by of much value nor holy, being the work of Carpenters and 
the Gods, Handicrafts-men ; and yet they who diſpraiſe theſe things 
yet to be are initiated in the facred Miſteries, go up to Minerwa's 
1 ſed. Temple to adore the ſkrines and adorn the places with Gar- 
lands, and Sacrifice on Altars, and in Temples, which 

they affirm ought not to ſtand nor be built. Moreover 

the ſame Zeno admits, as Plato does, ſeveral Virtues accord- 

ing to their differences, vz. Prudence, Fortitude, Tem- 

perance and Juſtice, which tho' inſeparable, yet are differ- 

ent one from another ; but again defining every one of 

them, he ſays that Fortitude is Prudence in Executing, 

Juſtice Prudence in diſtributing, as being one and the 

ſame Virtue, but ſeeming to differ in its relations to Af. 

fairs. Again Chryſippus is of Opinion, that a young Stu— 

dent ſhould firſt learn Logick, then Ethicks, after that 
Phyſicks, and leaſt of all meddle with diſputes concern- 


ing the Gods; yet himſelf places that which ſhould be laſt 


firſt, and before every Moral Queſtion almoſt premiſes 
ſomething of Jupiter, Fate and Providence; as if he were 

reſolved to contradict his own method. Further rhe Sto- 

icks ſay, that a Good deed is the Command, and Sin the 
Prohibition of the Law, and therefore the Law forbids 

The Law the wicked many things, but commands them nothing, 
commands becauſe they cannot do a good deed. But who is fo Ig- 
Wiczed norant as not to know that he that can't do a good deed, 
Men no- can't Sin; and therefore they make the Law contradict it 
thing, and ſelf, when it commands Men thoſe things which they 
yet they can't perform, and forbids them thoſe things which they 
Sin. can't abſtain ; for the Law forbids the Wicked nothing, 
unleſs ir commands them ſomething. Again Chry/ippus 

lays down this for a Poſition, that there is not any Vice 

greater, Or any Sin more grievous than another, nor any 

Virtue more excellent, nor any good deed better than ano- 

ther; vet when he forbids the Prailing of every thing that 

is done according to Virtue, he ſhews that there 1s 

ſome difference between good deeds; and diſcourſing of 
Friendſhip he ſays, he will converſe with ſome more and 

ſome leſs, ſhewing that ſome are more and ſome lels 

Friends. Moreover in his Books againſt Plato concern: 

ing Juſtice, he falls into a diſcourſe touching the 

Gods, and ſays, that Cephalus did not rightly avert Men 

from injuſtice by the fear of the Gods, and that he may 

be eaſily refuted, impugning Divine Inns +* _— 

| ales : 
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Tales: Vet in his Book of Juſtice he ſays, the Gods ſend 7hat D;.. 
Plague and Famine as Puniſhments, that others may be vine Pun- 


2dmoniſhed by the ſufferings of the Wicked, and not dare iſhments 


to attempt the doing of ſuch things. Moreover, Plato are Lale 

having ſaid, that injuſtice being the Corruption of the Tales yet 

Soul, loſes not its Power even in thoſe who have it with- he G0 

in them, but ſets the Wicked Man againſt himſelf and ſend them 

moleſts and diſturbs him Chry/ippus, blames him and ſays, 20 ad mo- 

tis abſurdly ſaid that a Man injures himſelf, becauſe inju- niſb the 

ſtice is to another and not to one's ſelf; butforgetting him- jp;.429. 

ſelf, he ſays again in his Demonſtrations concerning Ju- 

ſtice, that the unjuſt Man is injured by himſelf, and in- 

jures himſelf when he wrongs another. Theſe Contra- 

ditions he ſeems to be aware of, and therefore ſays, For 

the Excellency of their Greatneſs, we ſeem to ſpeak things 

like to Fiction, and not according to Man, or humane Na- 

ture. Again Chry/ippus confeſſes, that good things are to- 

rally different from bad, for theſe make Men miſerable to 

the very utmoſt point, and thoſe in the higheſt degree 

happy. Now this is Contradictory to his aſſertions con- 

cerning a wiſe Man, who knows nothing of his being ſo ; 

for can any be in the higheſt degree happy or miſerable 

and yet be Ignorant of it? Alſo in his Book of Lives he That 4 

ſays, a wiſe Man meddles with no buſineſs but his own, Wiſe Man 

and is employ'd about his own Affairs; but in another will med- 

place he contradicts himſelf, ſaying, a wiſe Man willingly ale with xo 

takes upon him a Kingdom to make his profit by ir, and buſineſs but 

if he can't Reign himſelf, will dwell with a King and go his own, 

with him to the Wars. Again Chryſippus having ſaid, that yet will aſs 

there is nothing to be reproved or complained of in the /t Kings. 

World, all things being finiſhed according to a moſt ex- 

cellent Nature; he elſewhere ſays that there are certain 

negligences to be reproved, and thoſe not concerning 

ſmall but baſe matters; for ſpeaking of ſuch Evils as be- 

fall honeſt and good Men, as the Condemnation of So- 

crates, and burning of Pythagoras, he ſays, Whether it be 

that ſome things are not regarded, as in Families ſome . 

Bran or Grains of Corn are ſcattered, or whether there be 

any evil Genius ſet over ſuch things in which indeed there 

are faulty negligences; and he adds, there is much neceſſity 

intermixed : Now how great a reproach is it to God to 

ſuffer the beſt Men to be ill treated by the Genii he places 

over them; but if there be much neceſſity mixt among That the 

Affairs, God has not Power over them all, nor are they Cds are in 

Adminiſtred by his reaſon. Beſides; the Common Concep- Heir own 

tion of the Gods contains in it felicity, bleſſedneſs and Nature 

ſelf. perfection; but Chryſppus ſays, that neither the Sun, Happ), get 

the Moon, nor any other of the Gods is ſelf-ſufficient, and not /eif- 
* 2 | not ſufficient, 
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not being ſo, they cannot be happy nor bleſſed. Further, 
tis often ſaid by Chryſippus, that there is without the 
World an Infinite Vacuum, and that this infinity has nei- 
ther beginning, middle, nor end, and by this the Stoicks 
confute the ſpontaneous motion of Eprevru.'s Atoms up- 
ward and downvard, becaule there is no ſuch difference 
in infinity; Now in his 4th Book of things poſſible, he 


aſſerts a middle place, or Region wherein the World is ſi- 


tuate ; and thinks that the World could not have remained 
incorruptible, if its ſituation had happened to be in any 


other part of the Vacuum, imagining the middle to be the 


Region of Eſſence. Thus he not only Contradicts him- 
ſelf, bur ſpeaks repugnant to the Docrine of God and 
Providence, aſſigning the Permanency and Incorruptibi- 
lity of the World to chance, and the poſſeſſion of place; 
and not to Fate and Providence. Laſtly, Ch:yſippus and 
Antipater in their Diſcourſes againſt the Acadeinicks, take 
not a little pains to prove that we neither Act nor are in- 
That Men cited without our Conſent, ſaying, that they build on 
act nos falſe ſuppoſitions, who think, that a proper fancy being 
without preſented, we are preſently incited without having either 
their con- yielded or conſented ; but Chryſippus ſays, that God im- 
ſeat, and prints on us falſe imaginations, not that he would have us 
yet by fan- conſent or yield to them, but only that we ſhould act and 
cy. be incited to that which appears. Now what diſcrepancy 
is here? If fancies are ſufficient for act, conſent is ſuper- 
fluous; and God in giving us ſuch inſtincts to work with- 
out conſent, is the voluntary cauſe of our erring in fol- 

lowing incomprehenſible things. a 
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Plutarch, Of :he word El, Engrava on the Gate of 
Apollo's Temple at Delphos. 


H O' our Good God Apollo ſeems to cure and ſolve 

ſuch difficulties as occur in the courſe of humane 

Life, by giving his Oracles to thoſe rhat reſort to him; yet 
as for thoſe that concern Learning, he leaves and propoſes 
them to that faculty of the Soul which is naturally ad- 
dicted to the Study of Philoſophy, imprinting in it a de- 
fire leading to truth, to ſearch and inquire into them: 
wherefore being at De/phos, and there diſputing with cer- 
tain ſtrangers about ſeveral things, which the place in- 
vited us to conſider, as why Fir of all Wood is only 


burnt in the Erernal fire, and why Laurel is uſed in the 


famigations, Cc. I propounded the conſideration of the 
| Inſcription 
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Inſcription of the word Ex, what is the reaſon and mean- Ex ſo in 4 


, ing of it; for 'tis not probable that twas ſet up either by ema;kable 
13 Chance or Lottery, becauſe it is placed by the God in the p/ace and 
21 principal Sear, and has received the dignity of a ſacred for ſome 
KS Donary or Spectacle; and 'tis highly credible, that thoſe great rea- 
4 who at the beginning Philoſophized concerning this God, ſox, 

75 gave it that Station, either as ſeeing in it ſome peculiar 

* and extraordinary Power, or uſing it as a ſymbol to ſigni- 

4 fy ſome other thing worthy of our obſervation. Ammo- 

d nius ſaid this was an exerciſe and inquiry ſuitable to the 

To Nature of the God, who 1s no leſs a Philoſopher than a 

ne Prophet, as his Names plainly denote to us, for he js cal- 
25 led Pyt haus, i. e. the Queſtioniſt, as being propitious to Apollo's 
1d thoſe who begin to learn and inquire; and Delius and Pha- Names. 

”e neus, i. e. a Manifeſter and Approver, to thoſe to whom 

51 ſomewhat of truth is already manifeſt and ſhines forth; 

ad Iſnenius, or Knowing, to thoſe who have acquired know- 

ke ledge and readineſs of Speech; and Horius or Finiſher, when 

_ they uſe Philoſophy to diſcourſe one another. And fince 

on many Queſtions have been ſet on foot among the Philoſo- 

ns phers about theſe Inſcriptions, Know thy ſelf, and Nothing 

© too much, the matter propounded is no leſs fruitful of ar- 

n WF gument and worthy of debate. 

wy Ammonius having ſaid this, Lampriasthe Delphian gave his 

nd Opinion about it and ſaid, the reaſon which we have heard 

ol it, is plain and very ſhort, for they ſay that the wiſe 

cl" WW Men, who ars called Sophiſters, being but five, viz. Thales, 

cn- i Chilo, Solon, Bias and Pittacus, (when Cleobulus the Tyrant of I was ſet 
o- W the Lindians, and Per/ander the Corinthian, tho' wholly de- ½ fo de- 


ſtitute of Virtue and Wiſdom, forced a Reputation for care the 
themſelves to get into the Number) being diſcontented, wiſe Men 
would not reprove their arrogancy, but aſſembling toge- but foe. 
ther Conſecrated the Letter E, which in Numbering de- 
of notes five; as proteſting themſelves before the God to be 

but five. And this is proved from this, that the Wooden 
E, which is much ancienter than the Golden E? of Livia, 
or the Brazen ET of the Athenians, is ſtill called the Ez of 


ve the Sages. Nicander hearing this replyed, Lamprias has ſtir- 

ane a 5 

0 red up all that belong to the Temple againſt him, for 

Aa there's not a Man of the Delphiaus knows any thing of | 


ad. what he has ſaid, but they all hold the Common Opinion 
of it, that the word contains ſome ſymbol in it, for the 


E- OI * » n . . . 
d ; Sylable Er (which ſignifies H) is as they conceive a 7+ js a 
m: 8 ; wes.” a. 
XY form of Prayer to the God, and leads in the Queſtions prayer or 
: which are propounded by ſuch as inquire of him, as 7/ Interraga- 
n Ge. And the 2. 
nly they ſhall overcome? F they ſhall Marry, Cc. And the ion. 
che wiſe God, bidding adieu to the Logicians wo make no- 
the thing of that particle, admits all Interrogations annext to 
F — 
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it as real things; and becauſe tis not more proper to con- 
ſult Apollo as a Prophet, than pray to him as a God, they 
ſuppoſe the Word, Ef, has no leſs a Precatory, than In- 
terrogatory Power; for all that pray, ſay, Ei 63a, 0 
that it might be. 

Tyeon, hearing Logick degraded by Nicander, deſir d leave 
of Ammonius to defend it; and having obtain'd it, ſaid, 
"Tis not truly ſaid, That the God bids adieu to Logi- 
cians; for he is himſelf a moſt expert one, as many of his 
Oracles ſhew; for tis the part of the ſame Artiſt to diſ. 
ſolve and frame Ambiguities. Now this Conjunction Ef, 
or „has very great efficacy in Logick, as forming the moſt 
rational Propoſition, which Man only can underſtand, vix. 
If it is day, then it is light ; for Beaſts know the ſubſtance 
| of things,but Man only can judge of Conſequences. Now 
it the fince Philoſophy is converſant about truth, ſince the light 
conſecra- of truth is Demonſtration, and the beginning of Demon- 
#175 ee ftration is the Connexion of Proportions ; the faculty, 
Reajon to which contains and effe&s this, was by wiſe Men conſe- 
God. crated to the God, who moſt of all loves truth; and what 
wonder is it, if for the ſake of Logick, the God embraces 
and loves this Argumentative Particle Ez, which he ſees 

the Philoſophers uſe ſo much and ſo frequently. 


Theon having thus ended his Speech, Euſtrophus the A. 


thenian ſaid, Theon has valiantly vinditated his Logick ; 
but we, who place the Nature and Pringiples of all things 
in numbers, think, that this Letter, E, being preferred, as 
| a ſign of that great number which has wn influence over 
By it the all things, call'd the Quinary [or Pemptas] (from whence 
Quinary the Sages call the Art of Numbering, Tzure7er) is in 
number is that Particle devoted to God, as the firſt fruits of Mathe- 
devoted to maticks. Then, ſaid I, Euſtrophus has excellently well 
Go. + ſolved the difficulty by Numbers; for ſince all number is 
diſtributed into Even and Odd,Unity is common to both; 

for being added to an Even number it makes it Odd and 

to an Odd number Even, two conſtituting the beginning 

of the Even and three of the Odd; but the number five 
compoſed of theſe two is deſervedly honoured, as being 

the firſt Compound made of the firſt ſimple Numbers, 

and is therefore called the Marriage, for the reſemblance 

of the Odd with the Female and Even with the Male. 

Muſick Beſides,this number fve is concern'd in Muſick, which of 
moſt accep= all things is moſt acceptable to this God; for Harmony is 
table to made by Symphonies, which take their Original from 
Apollo. the Number five; for there are five Meaſures, Diateſſeron, 
Diapente, Diapaſon, Diapaſon with Diapente, and Diſdiapaſon; 
five Poſitions of the Tetrachords, and five chief Intervals, 

V1z. Diefis, Hemitonion , Jones, Trimemitonion and Diatonon. 

| | Further, 
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Further, as Ariſtotle ſays, The World is a Compoſition of 


* five things; Earth, Water, Fire, Air, and the Sky : The 
Y moſt perfect Figures are five; The Pyrais, Cube, Octaedron, 
0 Eicoſacdron and Dodecaædron- 1 he Senſes are but five. The 
Species of Animals are but five, God, Genij, Heroes, 
8 Men and Brutes: The Faculties of the Soul are five; The J 
1, Vegetative, the Senſitive, the Concupiſcible, the Iraſcible, 
1 and Rational: Yea, The principal Beginnings of all | 
0 things are five, Eu, (or Exiſtence) the fame, (the mixing '# 
| Principle ) another, (the ſeparating Principle), Motion, i. 
7, and Reſt. And who is there, that is perſwaded of theſe % 
t things, and knows not that two E E, were conſecrated 1 
* to the God before Plato, but muſt believe them the Marks 1 
* and Symbol of the Number of all things. 3 
W Ammonius was pleaſed with this diſcourſe, but not being 4 
hr ſatisfy'd with the conjecture, ſaid, Every one of the num- # 
hy. bers will afford no ſmall Subject of Commendations ; and q 
y the Septenary, which is ſacred to Apollo, will be apt to 1 
2. claim a Sear above the Quinary ; wherefore I am of Opi- 7 
at nion, that this Syllable ſignifies neither Number, Order, 4 
6s nor Connection, but is a Self- perfect Appellation and Sa- J A Self. 4 
as lutation of the God, which brings the Speaker to the perfect Ap- 1 
Conception of his Power; for the God calling upon us pellation of 7 
PIE all, when we approach him, thus, Know thy jelf ; We anſwer Apollo. | 
7 him, Ez, thou art; attributing to him the {ole Appella- 4 
95 tion of Being; for we indeed do not at all Eſſentially iN 
ic WW partake of Being, but every Mortal Nature is in the midſt 1 
er between Generation and Corruption, nothing really re- 1 
ce maining or ſubſiſting; But God, we mult fay, 1S; and is 
in not according to any time, but according to Eternity, 
2 which is immoveable, without time, and free from Incli- 
Il! nation, in which there is nothing firſt, nor laſt, nor newer; 
* but being One, it has filled its duration with One Now; 
l; and ſo they who worſhip him, ought to ſalute and invo- 
ad MW cate his Eternal Being with this Expreſſion of the Ancients 
ng Li V, Thou art One, for the Divinity is not many, as every 
< one of us, who are made up of ten thoutand differences 
ng of Affections, is; but is pure and incorruptible, One and 
5 unmixt: and as for thoſe that think Apollo and the Sun to 
ee be the ſame, they are to be belov'd for their Ingenuity, as 
bs placing the Notion of God in that which they moſt reve- 
of rence of all things which they know and deſire. 
bs And now let us ſtir up our ſelves to aſcend higher, and Ih gun 
m contemplate what is above us, and principaily adore his z ren. 
m Eſlencęe; and tho we honovr the Sun, as his Image, be- Lance of 
1 cauſe by its brightneſs it exhibits in ſome ſort, as far as G24. 
1s, t is poſſible for a ſenſible thing an Intsſlecual, and by 
FF its Generative faculty manifeſts his benignity and bleſ- 


F 4 ſedneſs; 
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ſedneſs; yet let us admire and venerate him, as the Only 
Eternal and unchangeable Being, whoſe peculiar Property 
tis, that the word, Et may be ſpoken of him, as teſtifying 
that he is only the true Being, and there is never in him 
any Change: | | 


— 
— 
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Plutarch, Whether Vice is ſufficient to render 4 
Man Unhappy. 


* 


The Beginning is wanting. 


80 abſolutely does Vice diſpoſe all Men for Miſery, 

and makes them ſo compleatly unhappy alone, that 
it has no need of Inſtruments or Servants. Other Tyrants, 

Vice can to render thoſe Men miſerable whom they Puniſh , main- 

make a tain Executioners and Tormentors ; but Vice without 

man miſe- any Engines, as ſoon as it enters into the Soul, torments 

rable a= and dejetts it, filling a Man with Grief, Lamentations, 

lone. Sorrow, and Repentance. To prove this we need only 
obſerve, that many being ſcourg'd, rack d and tormented, 
have born it ſo patiently as not to ſend forth the leaſt 
ſhriek, the Soul repreſſing the Voice by reaſon ; but it is 
ſcarce poſſible for one that is ſtung with remorſe of Con- | 
ſcience, to forbear exclaiming, or tearing. his hair; fo 
much 1s Vice ſharper than Fire cr Sword. Fortune, in- 
deed, 1s provided with an Abundance of Inftruments and | 
coſtly furniture to render Humane Life miſerable and un- | 
happy, as Poverty, Wars, Robberies, Storms, Diſeaſes, 
Slanders, and the like; but without Vice ſhe can do no- 
thing: Metrocles in Poverty laughs at her, and Diogenes in 
Slavery contemns her, ſaying, when he was to be ſold by 
the Pyrates, Who'll buy a Maſter ? Socrates was mild and 
fearleſs, when ſhe brought him a Cup of Poiſon ; and De- 

Fortune co-cius met Death with Courage. Fortune can't produce 

operates infelicity, unleſs Vice co-operate with it ; for as the 

with it. Workman can bend and faſhion Ivory after it has been 
ſofren'd with Beer, ſo Fortune coming upon that which 
is already ill- affected of it ſelf, and rendred ſoft by Vice, 
pierces into it, and hollows it. The Soul, which is 
overthrown by Fortune, muſt have in it ſome Ulcer of. 
its own, and ſome Maladies within its Fleſh, that it may 
render thoſe Accidents that come from abroad miſerable 
and lamentable. Bur on the contrary, Vice needs not 
Fortune's help; for tho' Fortune renders them rich and 
gives Men great Inheritances, ſhe bears them company 
4 es . in 
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What Paſſions are worſt. 


in all places and ſticks cloſe to chem, pining them with 
Luſts, inflaming them with Wrath, and overwhelming 
them with Fears. 


— — 
2 


Plutarch, V Bether the Paſſions of the Soul, or of 
| the Body are worſe ? | 


ſo MER having conſider'd the various Kinds of Man moſt 
Mortal Animals, and compared their Lives one uiſerable. 


with another, attributes to Man a Primacy in Miſery. 
This then we will take for granted, and compare him 
with himſelf in relation to his own Calamiries, that we 
may thence learn , whether we live more miſerable in 
regard of our Souls, or of our Bodies; becauſe 'twill be 
of no ſmall advantage towards content of Mind, if that 
which is worſt be curable, and that lighter which is un- 
avoidable. And indeed we may ſay to our ſelves, Thy 
Body, O Man, breeds many Diſeaſes and Paſſhons, and 
many Evils befall it from without; but if thou ſhalt open 


thy interior Parts, thou wilt find a Treaſury of Evils ; 


which Vice, exceedingly affluent and rich in Paſſions, 
cauſes there to break forth. For whereas the Diſeaſes of 
the Fleſh are diſcerned by the Pulſe,and unuſual fluſhings, 
heats, and pains ; the Maladies of the Soul lye hid from 


thoſe that are affected with them; and therefore we Folly the 
ought to account Folly, by which Vice cohabits and lives greateſt 
and dies with us, the firſt and greateſt of the Soul's Di- Diſeaſe. 


leaſes ; for the beginning of the Cure is the ſenſe of the 
Diſeaſe, leading the Patient to the uſe of things helpful ; 
but he that does not believe he is Sick, refuſes the Re- 
medy he wants. And yet this befalls all the Diſeaſes of 
the Soul. Such as are laſcivious, or act unjuſtly , think 
they do well and do not ſin; and tho' no Man ever call'd 
a Fever health, yet many term Anger courage, Envy emu- 
lation, and Cowardiſe cauteouſneſs. Such as are Bodily 
ſick ſend for Phyſicians, but thoſe that have diſtemper'd 
iinds ſhun Philoſophers, becauſe they approve thoſe very 
Actions by which they offend. As therefore that Storm 
which hinders the Ship from entring into the Port, is 
more dangerous than that which keeps it from Sailing ; 
{o the tempeſts of the Soul are more difficult, which per- 
mit nota Man to reſtrain himſelf,nor to ſettle his diſturb- 
ed Reaſon ; ſo that being without Pilot or Cables, he is 
hurried headlong to raſh and pernicious courſes, till he 
caſts away his Life. So that, tis worſe to be ſick = = 
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346 PLuTARCH Of Ealing Fleſh. 
Soul, than in the Body ; for the one only ſuffers, but 
the other both ſuffers and doth amiſs. . 
Plutarch, Of Eating Fleſh. The Firſt Tract. 
Tating O U ask me for what reaſon it was, that Pythagora; 
Beaſts won- abſtain'd from the Eating of Fleſh; but I for my 
derful. part do rather admire, what fancy 'twas that led the firſt 


Man to ſtain his Mouth with Slaughter, and reach to his 


Lips the fleſh of a dead Animal; for the fare it ſelf is 


truly monſtrous, that a Man ſhould have a ſtomach to 
Creatures while they yet bellow, and give directions 

while they are alive to ſeaſon and dreſs them for his Ta- 

ble. You ought rather to inquire , who began this pra- 

ctice firſt, than who of late left it off. And truly as for 

thoſe, that firſt ventur'd upon eating of fleſh ; tis my 

The Cauſe Opinion, that nothing but mere Neceſſity and want of 


of it, other Food could force them to it; for tis not likely that 


wantonneſs, or a deſire of Varieties, could bring them 
to ſuch feeding as is ſo much againſt Nature ; and there- 
fore were they now alive, I am perſwaded they would 
have applauded our happineſs, and upbraided our Cruelty 


at once; ſaying, Happy you, and highly favour'd by 


the Gods, who now live in ſuch an Age of the World 
** wherein you enjoy a plentiful Portion of all good 
things, having fruitful Vineyards, wealthy Fields, and 
delicate Herbs and Plants, with which you may glut 
** your ſelves without being polluted ! As for us we fell 
upon the diſmal part of time, when there was no pro- 
** duction of Fruits, but an Acorn was thought a great 
** dainty : the Earth yielded no Graſs, nor Roots : and 
* Seed time and, Harveſt were unknown to that World ; 
* but thro' mere Neceſſity we were forc'd to eat Mud 
and Bark of Trees, and contrary to Nature make uſe of 
** the fleſh of Beaſts ; but what ravennouſneſs and frenzy 
drives you in theſe happy days to pollute your ſelves 
** with Blood, when both Bacchus and Ceres ſupply you 


_ ©* continually with an abundance of all things neceſſary - 


for your Subſiſtance ? You call Leopards, Lions and 


** Serpents, ſavage Creatures, but you exceed them 


in Cruelty; for what they kill is their ordinary nou- 
riſhment, but what you deſtroy is only for your better 
fare; for you eat not Wolves and Lions by way of re- 
** venge, bur let thoſe go; and catch the harmleſs and 


** tame Beaſts, and kill and deſtroy them, which Nature 
* ſeems 
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! ſeems to have produced for their Beauty and Comlineſs. 


For truly ſo it is, and our cauſeleſs Cruelty is highly con- Cruelty in 
demnable: For being nothing moved by the beauty of the killing 
Creatures, or their Charming Voices, or their rare Saga- Beaſts. 
city and Prudence, nor loving a clean and near Diet, for 

the ſake of a mourhful of Fleſh, we deprive a Soul of that 
Portion of Life which it was born into the world to en- 

joy; and fancy that the Voices it utters, when in its ago- 

nies it ſcreams, are nothing but an inarticulate noile ; 
whereas they ought rather to be interpreted, as its depre- 

cation and pleading with us, not to kill them for mere 
wantonneſs, but neceſſity. But that it is not natural to Eating 
Mankind to feed on Fleſh, we may demonſtrate from the //2/h not 
very ſhape and figure of the Body, which is altogether natural. 
unprovided for ſuch ravenous eating; for we have not 

Bills nor Talons like an Hawk, or Teeth like Lions and 


Tygers; nor is there in our Stomachs ſuch heat of di- 


geſtion, as to convert and alter ſuch fleſhy and heavy fare. 
We can't ſo much as kill them without the help of Knives 
and Axes; and when they are dead and lifeleſs, we care 
not to eat them till they are boil'd and roaſted, and ſo 
alter'd by Fire and Sauces, that the Palate being deceiv'd, 
may not loath ſuch unnatural Diet: and when they are 
thus diffolv'd and made ſoft and tender, and turn'd, as it 
were, into a Carriony corruption, it muſt needs be diffi- 
cult for concoction to maſter them; and when they are 
digeſted they muſt cauſe grievous Oppreſſions and qual- 
my indigeſtions. Moreover, the ſame Fleſh-eatings are Dulls the 


not only preternatural to Mens Bodies, but by clogging Under- 


them makes their very Underſtandings groſs; for tis well- /tandmg. 
known that Wine and much Fleſh- eating render the Body 


indeed ftrong and luſty, but the Mind weak and feeble, 


by dulling the gayety and ſplendor of ir, and making it 
become cruel and barbarous. Wherefore if the Athenians 
condemned a Man that had flea'd a Ram alive; He muſt 


needs be a greater Criminal, who takes away its Lite. 


Plutarch, Of Eating Fleſh. The Second Tract, 


Faſon perſwades us to renew our Diſcourſe about The Crea- 
_\. Fleſh Eating; tho' tis a difficult task to diſpute with ures not 76 
Mens Bellies that have no Ears, or take thoſe Dainties be abuſed 
from the Luxurious, to which they have been long enur'd 0 our Lu- 
by Cuſtom; yet if by reaſon of Cuſtom we are aſhamed ary or u- 
co live unblameably, let us ſin with diſcretion ; if = ſed cruelly. 
vi 
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and if we kill an Animal, let us do it with ſorrow and 
Pity, not abuſing it, and tormenting it, as many now a- 
days do to gratitie their Luxury; running red-hot Spits 
through the Body of Swine, that by the tincture of the 
quench'd Iron the blood may be ſo mortify'd as to ſwee- 
ten and ſoften the fleſh in the circulation; and ſowing 
up the Eyes of Cranes and Swans to make them fatter ; 
by which actions tis evident, that tis not for neceſſity, 
but mere gluttony;that we make a pleaſure of Villany,and 


re 


For what is more cruel, than to put an Animal to Death? 

Do we not at leaſt rout and deſtroy a Soul, I will not ſay, 

of thy Father, or Mother, Friend or Child, as Empedocles 

Soul of did; but one participating of Senſe, Imagination, and 
Beaſts, Intelle&ion, which each of them hath receiv'd from Na- 
ture for the acquiring what is agreeable to it, and avoid- 

ing what is diſagreeable. Do but, conſider with your 

ſelves, which ſort of Philoſophers render us moſt tame 

and Civil; they, who bid us feed on our Children, Friends, 

Fathers and Wives, as if they were dead ; or Pythazoras 

and Empedocles, that accuſtom'd Men to be juſt even to 
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it out, that Souls in their Regenerations make a promiſ- 
cuous uſe of Bodies ; and that that which is now ratio- 
nal, will at another time be irrational; yet this methinks 
ſhould be ſufficient to win a Man from Intemperance and 
Luxury, that Fleſh-eating brings Sickneſs and heavineſs 


beget faith ; yet the uncertainty of the thing ſhould fill 
us with apprehenſion and fear, ſince there is no incon- 
venience, or danger, if we refuſe to eat Fleſh, tho' it be, 
as ſome Philoſophers tell us, lawful ; but if for want of 
faith we ſhould murther a Child, or ſome other Friend in 
killing a Beaſt, as other Philoſophers hold, what barbarity 
and injuſtice ſhall we be guilty of? | 


Plutarch's 


will eat Fleſh, let it be for hunger and not wantonneſs ; 


ſtudy to gratify our intemperate Appetites by cruelty. 


other Members of the Creation. What if one can't make 


Eating 18S « 
geſb brings upon the Body, and brutiſhly inclines the Mind to blood- 
Sickneſs ſhed and deſtruction: and tho' what is argued. about the 
%c, return of Souls into Bodies, is not of force enough to 
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Plutarch Lives of the Ten Orators. 


ANTIPHON. I. 


N:iphon, the Son of Sophilus a Rhamnuſian, was his Fa- 
ther's Schollar, who kept a Rhetorick School, and 
having attain'd a competent Meaſure of Knowledge and 
Eloquence, he dedicated his Study to Affairs of State. 
He had a Controverſie with Socrates the Philoſopher , 
about the Reaſon of diſputing, to profit by his Arguing. 
At the requeſt of his Citizens he wrote ſome Orations, Hs Org. 
by which they defended their Suits at Law, and they are % 
the firſt extant of that kind. He was moſt accurate in 
his Orations, in invention ſubtle, and in intricate Matters 
judicious and ſharp, always adapting his Orations to Law 
and Reaſon. He lived about the time of the Perfan Wars, 
and was ſomething younger than Gorg/as the Rhetorician. 
He lived to ſee the Subverſion of the Commonwealth of The time 
Athens by the 400 Conſpirators, with whom being joyn'd, when he 
when they were overcome and taken down, he was con- lived. 
demned with Archiptolemus, as a Traitor, and his Body 


Anti- 
phon. 


was caſt out unburied, and all his Poſterity made infa- 


mous upon Record. He is reported to have written 60 
Orations ; but Cæcilius holds 25 of them to be Spurious. 
Cæcilius has recorded the Decree of the Senate for the 
Judicial tryal of Antiphen, bearing date the 21ſt day of Pry- 
tancia, and ſays his Puniſhment was thus order'd , That he 
with his Complices ſhould be deliver'd to the Eleven Exe- 
cutioners, his Goods ſhould be confiſcated and the 1oth 
part conſecrated to Minerva, his Houſe levell'd with the 
Ground, and his Body be no where buried in their Ju- 
riſdiction. s 


Sentence of 
Treaſon. 


ANDOCIDES. II. 


Andocides the Son of Leogarus, a Cydathenian or Phucian, Ando. 
of a Noble Family: He was ſent by the People with Glau- cides. 
con and 20 Sail of Ships to aid the Corcyreans againſt the 
Corinthians ; but in proceſs of time, being accuſed of de- 
facing the Statues of Mercury and divulging the Myſteries 
of Ceres, he was brought to his Trial, and acquitted on 
condition he would diſcover his Complices ; which ac- 
cordingly he did, not omitting his own Father, and pro- 
ving them all guilty , cauſed them to be put to ä 
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Father. 


Bani ſbed. 


H:s Ora. 
tions. 


Lyſias. 


Went to 
Sibaris, 
and dwelt 
there. 


Died at 
Athens. 


His Ora- 
tions, 


Iſocrates. 


PLuTARC HV Lives of 
Saved his but ſaved his Father, upon Promiſe that he would do 


ſome eminent Service for the Gommon- wealth on that 


account, which he did duely perform. He managed the 
Affairs of the Common-wealth with great Skill, and was 
a good Sea-man. He contracted a Friendſhip with the 
King of Cyprus and other great Princes in his Expeditions, 
and returning to Athens in the Uſurpation of the 400 Con- 
ſpirators, was impriſon'd by them; but eſcaping when 
the 30 Tyrants were uppermoſt, he fled to Elis and there 
lived, till Thraſybulus and his Faction returned into the 
City, when he alſo repaired thither. Being ſent into La- 
cedæmonia to make a Peace, he was found faulty, and ba- 
niſn'd. All theſe Tranſactions he mentions in his Ora- 
tions. He flouriſh'd with Socrates, and lived 100 Years 


before Lyſias. The Style of his Orations is plain and eaſie 


without figure or affeQtation. 


L£S Ta. 


Tuyſias, the Son of Cephalus, a Syracuſan, went to live at 
Athens; partly in love to the City, and partly at the per- 
ſwaſion of Pericles. He came to Athens when Philocles was 
Governour, and in the 2d Year of the 82d Olympiad, and 
was educated with the moſt Noble Arhenians. When he 
was 15 Years old, his Father being dead, he went with 
the Athenian Colony to Sibaris, afterwards call'd Tharis, to 
receive his Portion, where he bought him a Houſe, and 
dwelt there about 63 Years, hearing Nicias and Tifas. In 
the 92d Olympiad; when the Athenians had War with the 
Siciliaus, he was baniſh'd to Athens for favouring the Ac he- 
nians, where the 400 Conſpirators rul'd ; and remain'd 
there till after the Fight at Ægoſpotamos, when the 30 Ty- 
rants uſurped, by whom he was baniſh'd for 7 Years, and 
all his Goods confiſcated. He fled to Megara, and lived 
there without hope of Recovery; bur aſſiſting the Citi- 
Zens in their return from Phila, he was recall'd, and by 
Thraſybulus propounded to be made Governour for his good 
Services; but being deprived of it by Archinius's means, 
he liv'd the reſt of his days in private, and dy'd at Athen, 
in the 83d Year of his Age. There are 425 Orations 
which bear his Name; But Cæcilius and Dionyſius affirm, 
that but 230 are Genuine. He was cogent in his Perſwa⸗ 


ſions, and his Style was plain and eaſie. 8 
Soca 


Iſocrates was the Son of Theodorus an Ericthian, a mean 


Man, and a Flute-maker; at which Trade getting ney: 
| c 


the Ten Orators. 


he gave his Children a Gentile Education. He liv'd about 
the 86th Olympiad, 22 Years before Lyſias, and 7 before 
Plato. He was inſtructed by Prodicus the Cean, Gorgias the 
Lecntin, Tiſins the Syracuſan, and Thoramenes the Rhetorician. 
Being a Man he would not meddle with State Affairs, be- 
cauſe he had a weak Voice and was ſomething timerous, 
and beſides had loſt a great part of his Patrimony in the 
War with the Lacedæmonians. He ſet up a School, and Taught « 
betook himſelf to Writing and Philoſophy ; and then School. 
wrote his Panegyrical Oration and others to adviſe the 
Grecians to ſuch things as were moſt for their Intereſt ; but 

not prevailing, he open'd a School at Chios, where he be- 

gan with 9 Schollars, but had above 100 at length, among 

whom were Timotheus the Son of Conon,Theopompus, Demoſthe- 

nes, &c. No Schoolmaſter ever got ſo much Money by His gain 


their Profeſſion as he did; for he had enough to build by it. 


and maintain a Gally at his own Charge. He died in the 
Year when Cheronides was Governour, killing himſelf with 

4 Days faſting, being 98 Years old. He married Pit hane, 

the Wife of Hippias x Orator ; and having no Children, 
adopted Aphareus her youngeſt Son. He lyes Buried with 

all his Family at Cynoſarges. He uſed to ſay he taught his 

Art for Ten Pounds; but would give any Man Ten Thou- 
fand, that could teach him to be Bold, and give him a 

good Utterance. Being ask'd, how he that was not Elo- Nor Elo- 
quent could make others ſo ? He anſwer'd, Juſt as a yy. 
whetſtone can't cut, but can make a knife to do it. e 

was much grieved for the Death of Socrates, and put him- 

ſelf in Mourning. He ſaid, the uſe of Rhetorick was to 
make great Matters appear ſmall, and ſmall great. He was 

28 Years in publiſhing all his Orations. 


F $8: A Us. V. 


Iſeus was Born at Chalcis, and coming to Athens read Iſæus. 
Lyſias's Works; of which he became ſo exact an Imitator 
both in Style and Reaſoning, that few could tell which 
was the Author of their Orations. He flouriſh'd in the 
Peloponneſian War, and was in repute to the Reign of Philip. 
He taught Demoſthenes privately, and receiv'd of him 10000 Tayg 5+ 
Drachms. He left behind him 64 Orations , of which Demoſt- 
50 are his own : He firſt wrote and ſpoke figuratively, henes. 
and addicted himſelf to Civil Affairs, which Demoſthenes 
chiefly followed. 


A SCHINES. 


PLUTARCH? Lives of 


S CHINES. VI. 


AÆſchines Mſchines was the Son of Atrometus and Glaucothea, a Co- | 
thocidian. He was neither nobly Born, nor rich; but in 
his Youth being of a ſtrong Body, -he addicted himſelf to | 
all ſorts of Bodily Exerciſes. Demoſthenes ſays , he had a ; 
very clear Voice and good Pronunciation, and took fir 
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to Playing of Tragedies. Some ſay, Socrates and Plato, 

Oppoſed but Cecilius ſays, Laodamus was his Maſter. Being concern'd 
Demoſt- in the Affairs of the Common-wealth, he openly ated in ; 
henes. Oppoſition to Demoſtheurs and his Faction, and was em- 
ploy'd in an Embaſſy to Phl:p to treat of Articles of 1 

Peace; for which Demoſthenes accuſed him to be the cauſe 
of the Ruin of the Phoceans ; but by the favour of Euvulus, I 
I 
b 
4 
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who pleaded for him, he carried his Cauſe by 30 Voices. 
He impeached Cieſiphon for acting againſt the Laws, in 
paſſing a Decree in favour of Demoſthenes ; but being much 
out-voted, he was fined, and to avoid the Payment fled 
into Exile to Rhodes, where he open'd a School and taught. 
Afﬀter a while he left Rhodes, his School being yet ſtand- 
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| woe oy ing, and fail'd to Samos, where he died. Four Orations 

{4 bear his Name, but three only are his;viz.againſt Timarchus, D 

- concerning a falſe Ambaſſage, and againſt Cteſiphon. 0 
2 LYCURGUS. VII. py 
is 

E Lycur- Lycurgus was the Son of Lycophron, a Butadian, of the 0 
ial gus. Line and Family of Etrobutades: He was inſtructed in * 
[2 Philoſophy by Plato firſt, and afterward was a Schollar of __ 
; Iſocrates the Orator. He employ'd his Study about Civil ſel: 
5 Treaſurer Affairs, and manag d the City Stock in the Office of Trea- the 
id of Athens. ſurer 15 Years, in which time there paſſed through his tha 
it hands 15 Millions of Talents. Being intruſted to provide We 
| all things neceſſary for the Wars, he reform'd many Abu- = 


ſes crept into the Common-wealrh, and built 400 Galleys 
for Publick Service. He was in fo great repute with all 
ſorts of People, that he was entruſted with 250 Talents 
of Private Citizens. He adorn'd the City with many 
Golden and Silver Veſlels for State. He made a Wall 
about the Panatheneum. When the City was under his 
care, he cleared it of Malefactors; ſo that the Sophiſters 
A juf ſaid, His Pen was dipped in Blood. He was look'd upon 
Man. by the Athenians, as a Man of that Juſtice and Integrity, 
that in Courts of Judicature, his word prevail'd for all 
Perſons he mediated for. He made ſeveral Laws, x. 
That the Players, or Poets who were Victors at the C- 


træan Solemnities, ſhould be inveſted with freedom; T 705 
the 


the Ten Orators. 353 


the City ſhould erect Statues to the Memories of Æſeby- 

lus, Sophosles, and Euripides; and that their Tragedies being 

fairly engroſs d, ſhould be preſerv'd in the Publick Con- 

2 and read by the Publick Notaries; That no At he- 

nian ſhould be permitted to ſell a Captive, who was free 
before, to be a Slave; That no Woman ſhould go to 

Eleuſine in a Coach, leaſt the Poor ſhould grow more de- 

ſpicable than the Rich; and when his own Wife was He forbad 
taken in the breach of it, he gave the Diſcoverers of it a Copches 
Talent. When he found he muſt dye, he would be car- 
ried into the Senate-houſe to give an Account of his Ad- 
miniſtration ; and being carried home, he ſoon after died. 

He was always accounted honeſt ; his Orations are Elo- His Ora. 
quent, and tho' he was often accuſed was never over- tions. 
thrown, He left behind him three Sons, and penn'd 

15 Orations. His Image was ſet up in the Ceramicum 


by the Order of the Common-wealth in the time of 


Ana xicrates. i 
DEMOSTHE NES. VIII. 


Demoſt henes, the Son of Demoſt henes and Cleobule, the Demoſt- 
Daughter of Gilo, a Pæanian; was left by his Father an henes. 
Orphan of 7 Vears old. Being kept by his Mother, in his 
Nonage he was a Hearer of Plato, Iſocrates, Iſæus and Cal- 
liſtratus. In his Youth, he is ſaid to have. confin'd him- 

{elf to a Cave to ſtudy his Orations; and when he could 
Declaim pretty well, he corre&ed the undecent Motions 


of his Body by a Looking-glaſs, and maſter'd his ill Pro- 


nunciation of the Letter K, by cuſtom. Betaking him- fie ,ppoſed 
ſelf ro the Affairs of the Common-wealth, he ſtood for Philip of 
the Liberties of the People, againſt Philip and his Faction Mace- 
that oppreſſed them; having Hyperides, Nauſicles, Polyeuctus, don. 
and Diotimus his Aſſiſtants ; and he drew the Thebans, Eu- 
beans, Corcyreans, Corinthians, Bæotians and others, into a 
League with the 4thenians. Hearing Lamachus at the Olym- 
pick Games ſounding forth the Praiſes of Philip and Alex- 
ander his Son, and calling the Thebans and Olynthians Cows 
ards, he ſtood up in their defence, and ſilenced Lamachus, 
by proving their Noble Atchievements from the Ancient 
Poets. Being about 37 Years of Age, he perſwaded the 
Athenians to aſſiſt the Olynthians againſt Philip; but in the ne war at 
next Year, in which Plato died, Philip overcame them. 2% Batele 
He went with others to the Battle of Cheronea, and fled; „f Chæro- 
but made Orations at the Funerals of ſuch as died in it. nen. 

hen Alexander made his Expedition into Aa, and Har- 
p#lus fled to Athens with a great Sum of Money, he was 
againſt entertaining him, till having received 1000 * 
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Brihed by 
Harpa- 
lus. 


Fled to Ca. 


laurea. 


His Ora- 
Tons. 
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tions took his Body and burnt it, and his Bones were bu- 
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he Agreed to it; and when the 4thenians had determin'd 
to deliver Hafpalus ro Anripater, he oppoſed it, averring 
that there was 750 Talents laid up in the Cittadel ; but 
when H-pa/us broke out of Priſon, where he was to be 
kept till ſome body came from Alcxander , Demoſthenes was 
accuſed for letting him eſcape for a Sum of Money, and 
to avoid Tryal he fi:d into Baniſhment, where he remain'd 
till the Atheniaus recall'd him; becauſe he brought over 
the Arendiaus from their Alliance with the Macedonians, 


when Pe/yenFus, who was fent on purpoſe, could not pre- 
vail : but inſtead of the Fire laid on him, he was obliged 
by the State to build an Altar in the Pyræum to Jupiter 
Sore, and ſo he rerurn'd to the Adminiſtration of Affairs 


in the Commonwealth again. Not long after, when Ant. 


pater had taken Pharſa/es and threaten'd to beſiege Athens, 
if they did not deliver up the Orators that had declaim'd 
againſt him, and eſpecially him; he fled over to Calaurea, 
and became a Suppliant in the Temple of Neptane. When 
Philip was dead, he appear d publickly in a glorious Robe 
and Mantle as rejoycing at his fall; tho but juſt before 
he mourn'd for his Daughter. He aſſiſted the Thebay: 
againſt Alex2nder, and animated all the other Greeks againſt 
him. He poiſon'd himſelf, and left behind him two Sons 
and a Daughter. His Statue ſtands in the Pritanæum, 
cloath'd witn a Coat and girt with a Sword, becauſe in 
that habir he delivered an Oration to the People when 
Anti pater demanded their Orators. There are extant of 
his 65 Orations, all Genuine. He was acquainted with 
Jocrates and Lyſias the Orators. | 


HTPERTDES. IX. 


Hyperides was the Son of Glaucippus. He was Plato's Schol- 
lar, and heard Iſocrates and Lycurgus, with whom afterward 
he was concern'd in the Management of Publick Affairs. 
He vigorouſly oppos'd Alexander in his Demands of Ships 
of the Athenians. When Philip beſieg'd Bixantium, he was 
Captain of their Gallies ſent to aſſiſt that City. He had a 
Friendſhip with Demeſthenes, but when he found that he 
was corrupted by Harpalus's Money, he drew up an In- 
dictment of Bribery againſt him by the order of the Peo- 
ple Ar the overthrow of Cranon, being demanded with 
others by Anu puter, he fled to gina; but being taken by 
Archins in Neptune's Temple, he was carried to Antipater 
at Corinih; where being put upon the Rack, he bit out his 
Tongue, becauſe he would nor divulge the Secrets of his 
Country, and ſo died, on, or about Of. 9. His Rela- 


ried 
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ried by his Anceſtors before the Gate Hippades. He ſo ex- 

celled all others in the delivery of his Orations, that ſome His Ora. 
preferred him before Demoſthenes. There are 77 Orations tions. 
that bear his Name, but 52 of them only are Genuine. 


DIT Neun 


Dinurchus the Son of Soſtratus was Born at Corinth, came Dinar. 
to Athens very young, about the time when Alexander made chus. 
his expedition into Aſia; He heard Theophraſtus, and con- 
verſed with Demetrius Phalareus. He betook himſelf to the 
management of Publick Affairs after the Death of Anti- 
pater. He Contracted a Friendſhip with Caſſander, and in Caſſan- 
a ſhort time became vaſtly Rich by exacting great Rates der's 
for his Orations of thoſe, for whom he wrote them; for Friend. 
he oppoſed himſelf to the greateſt Orators of his time, 
not by declaiming againſt them himſelf, for his faculty 
lay not that way, but by Compoſing Orations for their 
Ad verſaries, and particularly againſt thoſe who were ſu- 
ſpe&ed to have taken Bribes of Harpalus. Being accuſed of 
a Conſpiracy with Antipater and Alexander about Munichia, Being in a 
he turned his Eftate into Money and fled to Chalchis, Conſpiracy 
where he abode 15 Years ; afterwards by the Mediation of he fled. 
Theophraſtus he returned to Athene, and dwelt with his 
friend Proxenus, where he was robbed of his Gold; being 
old and Dimſighted. There are 64 Orations that bear his 
Name, and ſome are approved. He imitated Demoſthene} His Orgs 
in his vigour and force to move the Affections, and in his 77ons, 


Rhetorick. 


— 3 
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Some Publick Decrees made by the Athenians. 


Emochares the Son of Laches the Leuconian, required a pybl;ch 
Statue of Braſs to be ſetup for, Demoſthenes the Son of x1y0urs 

Demoſthenes the P.:anian in the Market-Place ; as alſo that required 
Proviſion of Diet be made in the Prytaneum for himſelf, and for good 
the Eldeſt of his Progeny ſucceſſively; and the chief Seats ſevices to 
of all Publick ſhews ; for that he had done many good 2% Pub. 
Offices for the Athenians, had been a good Counſellor to 2%. 
them on moſt occaſions, and had ſpent his Patrimony on 
the Common-wealth in Building 3 Galleys, redeeming 
Priſoners, relieving indigent Citizens, and repairing the 
Walls of their Cities; and laſtly, being baniſhed on the 
account of the Common-wealth, dyed at Calaurea for his 
good will to the Publick, and his unchangeable Love to 
the People of Athens. Laches the Son of Demotrates the 
Leuconian, required the n Honours of the Athenian Se- 
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O/d Men 


fit for Go- 


VEernment, 


our Cares of Civit Affairs to our Graves; ſince: as Thucy+ 


PruTARCH Whether Old Me 


nate for Demochares the Son of Laches of Leucon, for that he 


had been a Benefattor and good Counſellor to the People; 


had fortified the City in the 4 Years War; and made a 


Peace, Truce and Alliance with the Beotians; and for theſe 
things was baniſhed by thoſe who uſurped the Govern. 
ment; and being called home by a decree of the People, 
by his own pains levyed 30, and at another time an 100 
Talents of Silver for the uſe of the Publick ; and that by 
his Prudent Conduct, all the Decrees, Laws, Goods and 
Eſtates belonging to the 4thenians were preſerved. Lyco- 
phron the Son of Lycurgus of Buta, required the ſame Ho- 
nour for Lycurgus the Son of Lycophron of Buta for the like, 
or greater Benefits done to the People; And it was 


DECREED | 


By the People, that ſuch Honours be paid to Lycurgus the 
Son of Lycophron of Buta for his Juſtice and Magnanimity, 
as that a Statue of Braſs be erected in memory of him in 
any place of the Market, which the Laws do not prohi- 


bit; and that a Proviſion of Diet be allowed to the Eldeſt 


Son of his Progeny for ever; that all may know that the 


Athenians do highly eſteem ſuch as a& in defence of their 
Rights and Liberties, not only alive but dead. . 


— «44. * 


— —— 


| Plutarch » Whether an Aged Man onght to meddle in 


State-Affairs. 


Ince ſloth and effeminacy, thinking thereby to abate 
and cool our deſires of Honour, alled ge, that there is 
a certain ſet and limited time, after which tis not proper 
for us to employ our ſelves in the management of Politi- 
cal Affairs, no more than in the corporeal and robuſt ex- 


erciſes of Youth ; I thought fit to communicate to you 


my ſentiments concerning Old Mens inter-meddling with 
Publick Affairs, and inquire whether they ſhould rejett as 
a Burden, or hold as an Honour, a Political Life. And 


truly ro me, as one told Dionyſius, that Tyranny is an Ho- 


nourable Sepulchre, ſo legal Government for the common 
good is an Honourable Monument, which adds to Death 
the greateſt Glory of Life; and unleſs we will ſuppole, 
that Zeal for Goodneſs ſooner decays in us than Covete- 
ouſneſs after temporal neceſſaries, as if the Active and 
Divine parts of the Soul were weaker than the paſſive and 
corporeal, I can ſee no reaſon why we may not retain 


dides 
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| ſhould meddle in State- Affairs. 


dides ſays, not only the deſire of Honour never grows old, 
but the Inclination to Society, and Affection to the State, 
ever continue no leſs in Men than Ants and Bees. Never 
did any one know a Bee to become by Age a Drone ; and 


why ſhould States-Men when the Vigour of their Youth 


is paſt, retire and ſitting mouldy at home, ſuffer their 
active Virtue to be conſumed by Idleneſs, as Iron is by 
ruſt; which is, as Cato reproves old Men, to add the ſhame 
of effeminacy and ſloth to thoſe many afflictions which 
old Age has of its own. All Men muſt confeſs that the 
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Actions of Azguſtus Ceſar when he defeated Anthony, were Auguſtus 
no leſs Royal and uſeful to the Publick towards the end Cæfar 

of his Life, than what he had done before; nor was that and Peri- 
reproof the leaſt effectual, which he gave ſome diſſolute cles Exam- 
Youths, Young Men, hear an old Man, to whom old ples of it. 


Men gave ear when he was young. Pericles's Government 
was moſt Vigorous in his old Age: and Xenophon writes of 
Ageſilaus, that no Youth was ever more pallant, more 
dreadful to his Enemies, and encouraging to his Friends, 
then Ageſilaus in his old Age. Simonides in his old Age 
gain'd the Victory in Compoſing Songs for Dances: And 
Sophocles was diſmiſſed the Theatre with applauſe, when 
his Children would have Condemned him for Dotage. And 
is it not a ſhame, that thoſe who have grown old in Coun» 
cils, ſhould appear leſs generous in their old Age then 
Stage-Players; and putting off the Lyon's skin, ſeat them- 
ſelves at Luxurious Tables? Pompey the Great was ſo offend» 
ed at this ſo undecent a change in Lucullus, who left his 
ſervice both in Camp and Council, and addicted himſelf 
to Bathing and Feaſting in his old Age, that he could not 
but tell him, when he upbraided him with ambition, 
That 'twas more unbecoming an old Man to live voluptu- 
ouſly then to Govern. Further, the Bodies of old Men are 


incapacitated with Age for any corporeal Pleaſures, and 


therefore they ought to furniſh themſelves with Pleaſures 


of the mind, not ungenerous, nor illiberal, which the Pleaſures 
management of a Common- wealth moſt plentifully affords, of che mind 
and that ſo delightful, that tis probable the Gods them- ſuitable for 
ſelves love no other; for they are the Pleaſures of doing old Age. 


good and being beneficial to many, and performing what 
is honeſt and laudable to all. For if Nicias the Painter 
took ſuch Pleaſure in his own work, as that he forgot 
whether he had waſhed or dined, how great Pleaſure muſt 


_ Virtue afford them that practiſe it; eſpecially ſuch honeſt 
actions and publick Spirited works as tend to the benefit 


of humane Society? Epaminondas ſaid, the pleaſanteſt 
Action of his Life was his Victory at Leuctra, becauſe his 


Father and Mother were alive to ſee it: And Sylla's Joy 
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not follow 
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Prudent. 
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would not ſuffer him to ſleep when he freed Italy from 
Civil Wars. Moreover a Man ought not negligently to 
ſuffer his Glory to wither in his old Age, like a Wreſtler's 
Garland, but by adding ſomething new and freſh confirm 
the Grace of his Actions: becauſe the keeping of ones 
Glory is as the preſerving of a Fire, a thing of no difh- 
culty, as requiring only the ſupply of a little fewel ; but 


when either of them is wholly extin&, one can't withour 


great Toyl and Labour revive and rekindle them. For as 
Lamps, the Sea Commander, being asked how he got his 
Wealth, ſaid, the greateſt part of my Eſtate I got eaſily 
enough, but the ſmaller ſlowly and with much Labour; in 
like manner 'tis not eaſy at the beginning to acquire Re- 
putation and Power in a State, but to preſerve and aug- 
ment it when 'tis grown great, is not at all hard. As for 
envy, which is the greateſt evil attending the Manage- 


ment of Publick Affairs, it leaſts attacks old Age; for as 


Dogs bark at ſtrangers whom they do not know, but fawn 
upon thoſe with whom they are acquainted ; ſo envy op- 
poſes thoſe who govern, at the very Door, to hinder their 
acceſs to the Tribunal, but meekly bears an accuſtomed 
and familiar Glory. Men uſually quarrel and contend 
about Nobility and Honour, but the precedency of time 
3s free from Jealouſie. He therefore that has long con- 


tended with envy, and when it ceaſes ſhall withdraw 
himſelf from Publick Actions, is like a Pilot, that when 


he has weathered a ſtorm, puts into the Haven. when the 
weather is calm and favourable. If there is any remainder 
of envy and emulation againſt old Men, they ſhould ra- 


ther extinguiſh it by Authority, than turn their backs up- 


on it; forenvious Perſons do not ſo much aſſault thoſe 
that contend with them, as they inſult over ſuch as retire. 
Beſides, the infirmities of the Body in ſuch as are almoſt 
ſpent with old Age, does not ſo much incommode their 


adminiſtrations, as their years and experience advantages 


them with caution and prudence; whence it is, that Cities, 


when they are in adverſity and fear, defire the Govern- 


ment of Grave and Ancient Perſonages: For tho' Gray 
Hairs exempt from Wars, yet being ſigns of Counſel, Pro- 
vidence, and Eloquence, the City thinks ir ſelf moſt ſe- 
cure, where the Counſels of the old and proweſs of the 
young bear ſway : and upon this account Apollo called the 
Ariſtocracy at Lacedæmon, which was joyned in aſſiſtance 
to their Kings, TlezoCvy2vizs, | or. the Ancients ] and H- 
eurgus named it Iæengie, or the Council of old Men,] 
and the Romans called their Great Council Senatus, i. e. the 
Senate,from Senium, old Age. Beſides,'tis unreaſonable and 


abſurd, that he who has in his Youth leaped into the Chair 


of 


ſhould meddle in State Affairs. 
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of State, after he has diſcharged all his furious ambitions, Young Men 
and impetuous paſſions on the Publick; when he comes to Ambitions 
mature years, which by experience bring Prudence, ſhould and Igno- 
abandon the Common- Wealth, and leave it to be reple- rant. 


niſhed with young Men, who thirſt after Glory and 


Power, and are void of underſtanding. in State Affairs; 
contrary to the Craft of the Fox, who would not let the 
Hedg-Hog pull off his Ticks, becauſe he would not have 
more hungry ones to ſucceed. But if all theſe Argu- 
ments were of no force, yet ought an old Man to manage 


Publick Affairs, that he may inſtruct and teach thoſe that 


are young; which can't be done ſo much or well by ſpeak- 
ing and dictating outwardly, as by acting, and admini- 


ſtring Publick Affairs; which by deeds joyned with words, O 


74 Men to 


inwardly forms and faſhions them. Thus Ariſtides was breed up 
bred up by Callithenes, Simon by Ariſtides, and Cato by Fa- young 
bius Maximus; and growing up, by their adminiſtrations and States- 
actions gained experience, and were enured to the ma- Men. 


nagement of Publick Affairs with Reputation and Power. 
And therefore for the young Mens ſake, ought old Men to 
act in the Government of a State; that as Wine is allayed 
with Water, ſo the caution of old Age, may take off the 
fervency of Youth. Now as for thoſe that pretend weak- 
neſs and impotency, they accuſe ſickneſs. and infirmity, . 


and not old Age; for there are many young Men ſickly 


and many old ones luſty and healthy; ſo that we are to re- 
move from the Government, not the Aged, but Impotent 


Perſons, and call to it nor ſuch as are young, but able ; for 


Andæus was young and Antigonus old, and yet the latter Con- 


quered in a manner all Aſia, whereas the former had but a 
bare Name of a King, and made only a dumb ſhew with his 
Guards. As therefore he would be a very Fool, who ſhould 
think Prodicus and Philetas fit States- men, who tho' young 


were weak and ſickly; ſo he is no leſs fooliſh and abſurd, 


who would exclude Phocion, Maſſamſſa,os Cato from govern- 
ing or leading forth Armies, who were vigorous and 
brisk in their old Age. | 


But leaving this Diſcourſe about withdrawing old Men Old Mey to 
from State-Affairs, which is as unneceſſary as unreaſon- be employ- 
able, let us rather make it the ſubje& of our Conſideration ed in ſuch 
and Philoſophy, how we: may enjoyn them no exerciſe c/v/l /f- 
unfitting, or grievous to their years, but ſingle out ſuch fairs as are 


parts of Civil Affairs as are ſuitable for their Perſons. ſaltable for 


Even the Man, who in the vigour and ſtrength of his years, them. 


thruſts himſelf into all employs, and thro' an inſatiable 
deſire of Glory, intermeddles in every buſineſs, is much 
to be Condemned; and much more an old Man, whoſe 


Age is very unfit for ſuch a burden. Wherefore as Alen. 
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ander, unwilling to tire Bucephalus when he began to grow 

old, rode before the fight upon other Horſes, and when 

the ſignal was given, mounted him; ſo a States-Man if he 

be wiſe, when he feels Age coming on him, will abſtain 

from intermeddling with ö Affairs, and only 

exerciſe himſelf in ſuch as are of great Importance. Tis 

Offices of odious in old Men to be ſervilely employ'd in farming of 
State not Cuſtoms, or looking after Havens, or running on Embaſ- 
fo be med. ſies; when it becomes them not ſo muchas to manage Ma- 
dled with giſtracies, unleſs they be ſuch as bear ſomewhat of Gran- 
by old Men, dure and Dignity; as the Preſidency in the Council of the 


and what Areopagus, or Excellency in the Amphy#iomian-Court, and 


are becom- even in theſe, not ſeeking but being ſought, not taking 
ing them, Government on themſelves, but beſtowing themſelves on 
| the Government; to be zealous and brave even beyond 
their ſtrength when the Publick is in danger, as Appius 

Claudius was, who tho he was blind, yet hearing that the 

Senate was deliberating about a Peace with Pyrrhus 

after their Army had been worſted, was carryed in his 

Chair into the Senate-Houſe to exhort them, not to do a 

thing ſo ungenerous and difhonourable : To be a Modera- 

tor in debates about Publick matters, and with {ſweetneſs 

cut off all obſtinate Contentions; and to inſtru& ſuch as 

have a good Genius for the managing of State-Affairs 

with uſeful Counſels and Political Precepts, which may 

incite them to commendable Attions : And for this reaſon 

it was, that Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian Lawgiver, would 

have young Men be accuſtomed to perſiſt in Obedience 

to their Elders, that they might not only inſpe& Publick 

Affairs, but be Fatherly Governours and Inſtructers of the 

hat it is Louth. In fine, we are to keep in mind, that to be a States- 
to be a good Man is not only to bear Offices, to go on Embaſſies, lead 
States. Armies, talk boldly in the Senate-Houſe, or thunder on 
Man. the Judicature, but tis to love his Countrey and Fellow- 
Citizens, have a ſerious regard to the general wellfare of 

the State, to excite thoſe to Action that are able, guide 

thoſe that want directions, aſſiſt and adviſe thoſe that ask 
Council, reclaim and deter thoſe that are ill given, and 

confirm thoſe that are well minded; and in this manner of 
Government, there is nothing that hinders old Men from 

helping the Publick, viz. By their Reaſons, Sentences, 
freedom of Speech, and ſollicitous Care: For not only our 
Hands, Feet, and Corporal ſtrength are the poſſeſſion and 

ſhare of the Common-weal to ſerve it, but chiefly our 

Souls, and thoſe Beauties of it, Juſtice Temperance and 
Prudence, which receive their perfection late and by flow 

degrees. Twere abſurd, that Men ſhould not be benefi- 

tial to their Countrey and Fellow Citizens in their Age, 
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PILuTARCRH's Political Precepts. 
ſince a long continuance of time does not ſo much de- 
tract from their Miniſterial Abilities, as it adds to their 
Directive and Political; for their Reaſon being active and 
fruitful, docs more good than any bodily ſervices. 


Y 


Plutarch's Political Precepts. 


T is the fault of Philoſophers, that they are forward 
to inſtru& and exhort Men, but lay not down any 
Precepts or Rules by which they may be guided and di- 
re&ed in their Duties; which is much the ſame as if one 
were careful in ſnuffing Lamps, but negligent in ſu ply- 
ing them with Oyl; Bur ſeeing you, O Menemachus, being 


moved by reaſon to engage your ſelf in State Affairs, have 


requeſted of me to give you ſome Political Precepts, I 


think it not becoming me to give you a denyal; and there- 


fore to anſwer your deſires ſend you theſe Rules, wiſhin 
they may be worthy of your Zeal and my forwardneſs. 


And firſt, in entring upon the Adminiſtration of State gives to 
Affairs, our Motive ought to be drawn from Judgment enter ubon 
and Reaſon, and not from any Impulſe of vain Glory, s 


tate- Af 


Emulation, or want of Employment; for when Men a fairs, 


with ſuch deſigns, they are much diſcontented if th 

meet with diſappointments : But they who upon a well. 
grounded Principle of Reaſon, undertake Publick Actions, 
are not diſmayed by any croſs accidents; as having no other 
end of their Actions, but diſcharging their Duties with 
Honour. Now they that have thus grounded their Choice 
within themſelves, and ſo have rendred it immoveable and 
difficult to be changed, ſhould in the next place ſer them- 
ſelves to contemplate the diſpoſition of their Citizens 
whom they are to govern, that ſo they may accommo- 
date themſelves to the diſpoſition of the Subject, till they 
know with what things the People are moſt naturally de- 
lighted, and by which they are uſually drawn, and till by 


their Reputation and Credit they have obtained a leading Temper of 
Power; for to endeavour preſently to form the nature and people to be 
change the manners of a People, is neither eaſy nor ſafe. conſidered. 


The Athenians are eaſily moved to anger, but yet not diffi- 


cultly changed to y_ : The Cart haginians are ſevere 
ut 


and rigid, abje& in fear, but cruel in anger. Vet tis not 
convenient for a States-Man to imitate the People's man- 


ners when he knows them, but to make uſe of thoſe things 


rowards every Perſon, by which he is moſt likely to be 
taken; heating them gently, and drawing them by _— 
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and little to what is better; for the changing of a Multi- 


tude is a difficult and laborious work. But as for their own' 


manners ſo to compoſe and adorn them, as knowing, that 
henceforth they are to lead a life on an open Stage; and if 
it be no eaſy task for them wholly to extirpate Vice out 


of their Souls, yet at leaſt they ſhould retrench thoſe of- 


fences which are Notorious and Apparent ; as Themiſtocles 
did, who deſigning to enter upon Publick Affairs, with- 


Men to live drew himſelf from Drinking and Revelling ; and Pericles 


good lives. 


States uſe 
bad Men. 


Pericles's 
GoVverne 


clearly changed his deportment of Body and way of Liv- 
ing. But where it can be done, States-Men ſhould take 
ſuch care of their own life and manner-. that they may 
be clear from all ſtain and reprehenſion, for States-Men 
are not only liable to give an account of what they ſay or 
do in Publick, but there is a buſy inquiry made into their 
Meals, Beds, Marriages, and Sports. Alcibiadess Luxury 
rendred all his other good qualities not beneficial to the 
Publick ; and Cimon was blamed for his Drinking: for as a 
freckle or wart in the face, is more prejudicial than greater 
ſtains and ſcars in the Body, fo little faults diſcerned in 
the Lives of Princes and States-Men appear great, thro' 
an Opinion that Men have conceived of Government, as 
ſuch an excellent thing as ought to be'pure from all ab- 
ſurdity and imperfection. Indeed, Cities ſometimes make 
uſe of ſuch Men as live diſſolutely and effeminately, 
ſometimes thro' wantonneſs and petulancy, and ſometimes 
for want of better Guides ; but they ſoon deteſt and con- 
temn them, as the Zacedemonians did the good advice of 
Demoſthenes a diſſolute Perſon, which they would not ac- 
cept, till ſpoken by a Senator of Reputation and Credir. 
Yet muſt not the Politician lay the whole ſtreſs of his 
good management on Virtue, ſo as utterly to negle& all 
Gracefulneſs and Efficacy of Speech; but eſteem Rheto- 
rick tho' not the Worker, yet Coadjutor to perſwaſion. 
Life and Language do very well concur ; but how is it 
poſſible, that a private Man in a plebeian Garb, and with 
a Vulgar mien, tho' Innocent and Virtuous, if he under- 
takes to Conduct a City, ſhould ever be able to prevail 
over and govern the Multitude, if he be not endowed 


with alluring and all-perſwading Eloquence, which mo- 
derates and appeaſes the Violence of the People, forming 
ſome things and poliſhing others which are averſe to his 


work ? By this means the Government of Pericles was in, 
Name a Democracy, but in effect the Rule of one principal 
Man, thro' the Power of his Eloquence; for tho' they ſay. 
a Wolf is not to be held by the Ears, yet are a People or 
City chiefly to be drawn that way. Yet the Speech of a 
States-Man muſt not be Youthful and Theatrical, BO 

When 
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when he counſels: or commands, ſhould there be either 
Violence or Cunning, or the leaſt tincture of ſelf-com- 
mendation, but all his diſcourſe ought to be full of inge- 
nuous ſimplicity, Fatherly freedom, true magnanimity,and 
careful Providence,joyned with goodneſs, honeſty, grace- 
fulneſs and attraction, but moſt eſpecially, Majeſty and 
Greatneſs; ſuch as is viſible in Demoſthenes's Philippicks, 
and the Speeches of Archidamus and Pericles ſet down in 
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Thucydides. Tis requilite alſo, that a States-Man have a State. 
voluble Tongue, and exerciſed in ſpeaking upon all oc- Men to be 
currences, for occaſions are quick and bring many things Eloquent 
ſuddenly into political Affairs; for he, who, according as and of vo- 
matters and occaſions preſent themſelves in the State, riſes luble 

up to ſpeak, moſt of all moves leads and diſpoſes the Speech. 


multitude, provided his Speech be pertinent ſolid and 
firm. Thus Cato finding the People prepoſſeſſed with the 
Courtſhips of his Adverſaries, was wont to riſe up and 
hold them an whole Day with an Oratian, to deprive his 
Adverſaries of their opportunity. | 


There are moreover two avenues or ways of entring Two ways 

into the Government of the State, the one is ſhort and of entring 
expeditious to the height of Glory, but not without dan- pon State 
ger; the other more obſcure and flow, but having greater Affairs. 


ſecurity. By the firſt of theſe do thoſe enter, who begin- 
ning with ſome great and illuſtrious Action, which re- 
quires a courageous boldneſs, ſteer directly into the midſt 
of Publick Affairs, ſtartling the multitude and aſtoniſhing 
envy with their ſplendid and ſpeedy increaſe. Thus did 
Aratus aſcend to Glory, making the overthrow of the Ty- 
rant Nicocles his firſt ſtep to the management of the Com- 
mon-weal: and the ſame way lies open to all ſuch, as can 
and do manage all publick Cauſes and Embaſſies with 
Courage and Prudence, reſtore the good and laudable 
uſages of Cities which have lain long neglected, and re- 
dreſs ſuch ill practiſes as are brought in by Cuſtom to the 
diſgrace and damage of a City. Moreover, a great Suit 
rightly determined, Fidelity in defending a Poor Man's 
Cauſe againſt a Powerful Adverſary, and freedom of 


Speech in the behalf of Juſtice to ſome Powerful Noble- 


man, have afforded ſome a Glorious entrance into the Ad- 
miniſtration of the State. But many Gallant Men have 
choſen the ſafe and flow way, which is by applying them- 
ſelves, while they were young and inglorious, to fome 
elder and illuſtrious Perſonage, and growing up and in- 
creaſing by little and little under his Authority, ground 


and root themſelves in the Common-weal]; as Ivy turning 


about the ſtrongeſt Trees, riſeth up together with them. 
Thus Ariſtiues was advanced by Callifthenes, and Bhocion by 


Chabrias, 
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one to ſhew himſelf ſevere on every little offence of his 
friends, that it permits him, when he has ſecur'd the 


Enemie 87 


Chabrias, Lucullus by Sylla, and Cato by Maximus. This is F 

the beſt way of aſcending to Power, tince they can never, 9 

as Plato ſays, be able to govern ari ght, if they have nor {i 

_ TheIvriends been firſt well practiſed in obedience. After this, follows a 
„fa States the Judgment that a States-Man is to make in the Choice 2 
Man how to of Friends, in which neither the Opinion of Themiſtocles or n 
be choſen Cleon is to be approved; for as Cleon when he firſt knew tl 
and treat- that he was to take on him the Government, aſſembled his L 
ed. Friends together and brake off his Friendſhip with them, ſe 
| as that which often diſables the mind, and withdraws ir 1 
from its juſt and upright intention in managing the Affairs ir 

of State; ſo Ihemiſtotles on the contrary, ſaid to one that on 

told him, that he would govern well if he exhibited him- pr 

{elf alike to all, May I never fit on that Throne, on w 

which my Friends ſhall not have more Power with me th 

then thoſe who are not my Friends. But a States-Man ſh 

mould chooſe himſelf Friends and Miniſters affected like 0¹ 
himſelf, and ſuch as ſhould inſpire him with a love of 10 

honeſty : For Friends are the living and intelligent Inſtru- th 

ments of States-Men, who ſhould be careful that they do ge 

not unknown to them commit a fault; and not ſuch as cr 

either bear them Company in their Slips and Tranſgreſſi- an 

ons, or unjuſtly and violently bend to favour their faults th 

and injuries. For this it was that proved Solon, Ageſilaus and ph 

others, mean ſpirited and feeble, that being more ready to w. 

help them in their Misfortunes than was requiſite, they ny 

ſeem' d to be Privy to, if not partakers of, their Injuſtices: F. 

But otherwiſe, Reaſon of State is ſo far from neceſſitating Tu 


principal Affairs of the Publick, to aſſiſt them, ſtand by cos 
them, and labour for them; as helping a Frind to obtain M. 
an Office, or putting into his hands ſome honourable pat 
Commiſſion, employing him in ſome plauſible Embaſly, no 
or making a League of Amity and Alliance with ſome rit 
State; and if there be ſome difficult, but great Action to be 
be perform'd, having firſt taken it upon himſelf, he may 29151 
aſſume a Friend to his Aſſiſtance, as Diomedes did Ulyſſes ; fior 
but he muſt ever reje& the unreaſonable and diſhoneſt re- Ch 
queſts of his Friends, yet not churliſhly, but mildly ; ver 
teaching them that they are not beſeeming their Virtue ſel 
and Honour; that his Denial may not ſeem to proceed ma 
from his own Inclination, but from a kind of Neceſſity any 
impoſed upon him by Law and Juſtice; otherwiſe never to dert 
reje& the Methods of benefiting, and enriching Friends: the 
As Xenophon ſpeaks of Ageſilaus, that he made no account Ha: 
of Money himſelf, but delighted in advancinghisFriend's the 
Profit. But ſince every Office in a Common - weal brings oth 
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Enemies, tis convenient for Stateimen to be forewarn'd HowStateſ. 


of ſuch rencounters, and taught how to behave them. 
ſelves. And firſt, if it be generous and proceeding from 


a magnanimous Spirit to cry out in ſome caſes, I love my themſelves 
Chilaren, but my Country more; they ought to look upon it to their 
much more ſo, to ſay in their private Enmities, | hate Enemies. 


this man and deſire to do him a diſ-kindneſs but the 
Love of my Country has greater Power over me; and 
ſo, like Hermeas and Cretinas, lay aſide at leaſt their Enmity 
while the Common Good may be in any danger of ſuffer. 
ing by it : But if a Stateſman has no private Enemies, he 
ought not to eſteem any Citizen an Enemy to him in his 
publick Capacity, but ſuch as Ariſton, Nabis, or Catiline, 


who were the Diſeaſe and Plague of the City ; and as for 


thoſe that are otherwiſe at Diſcord, a good Magiſtrate 
ſhould, like a good Mufician, by gently ſetting them up, 
or letting them down, bring them to Concord and Unity 
not repining at their Honours, nor ſparing to commend 
their good Actions, if they ſay or do any thing advanta- 
geous to the Publick; for thus his reproof will be more 


credited and Vice be hated. Further, if a Stateſman has 4 Stateſ- 
any Enemies, he ſhould in juſt cauſes give Teſtimony to man ſhould 
them, ſtand by them when they are accuſed by Syco- do his Ene- 
phants, and diſcredit improbable Imputations; as Nero did; mies Fu- 
when one accuſed Thraſzas, whom he hated the moſt of a- ſtice. 


ny Man for giving an unjuſt Sentence, ſaying, I wiſh 
Thraſeas were but as great & Lover of me, as he is a moſt upright 
Judge; for ſuch reprehenſion mixt with praiſe appears both 
kind and ſalutary: Whereas railing Expreſſions bo not on- 


ly more difgrace the Speaker than the Hearer ; but breed 


confuſion in Affairs, and diſturb Councils and Aſſemblies. 


Moreover, fome, like Cato, thruſt themſelves into every 4 Stateſ- 
part of the Policy, thinking that a good Citizen ſhould man 
not omit any Care or Induſtry for the obtaining Autho- not to con- 
rity ; but others held Pericles's manner of Acting to have cern him- 
been more Magnanimous and Auguſt,” who, like the Sala- ſelf in pet- 
minian Ship, would never appear but upon great Occa-ty Affairs, 
ſions; ſo a Stateſman ſhould employ himſelf only in the bus employ 
Chiefeſt and greateſt Affairs, like the King of the Uni- others. 


verſe, who, as Euripides ſays, Manages great things him- 
ſelf and leaves ſmall to Fortune; Not that a Stateſman . 
may withdraw his Affection and Providential Care from 

any Publick Affair whatſoever; but apply himſelf to un- 
derſtand them All; Neither ſhould he reſerve himſelf, like 
the Sacred Anchor of a Ship, for the laſt Neceſſities and 
Hazzards; but as Maſters of Ships do ſome things with 


their own hands, and perform others ſitting afar off by 


other Inftruments, vis. Mariners, Boatſwains and Marey'; 
| 0 
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or Actions; but having good and faithful Men about 
him, employ. every one of them in their proper Station 
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ſo tis convenient for a Stateſman not to manage all the 


Affairs of a Common-weal by his own Speeches, Decrees, 


which he finds to be more ſuitable for each. Thus Pericles 
uſed; Menippus for the Conduct of his Armies, Ephialtes to 


humble the Areopagites, Charinus to paſs the Law againſt 


Differences 
among 
Stateſmen 
g lowable. 


the Megareans, and ſent Lampon to the Ihurii; for greatneſs 
of Authority is not only thus leſs liable to Envy, when 
tis divided among many; but the buſineſs is more exactly 
done. But ſince tis incident to every Populacy to be ma- 
licious and deſire to find fault with tbeir Governors, ſuſpe- 
ing that many, even uſeful things, if they paſs without 
Oppoſition: are. done by Conſpiracy ; therefore, when 
Stateſmen are upon any important Project, they muſt not 
as it were by Confederacy all deliver the ſame Opinion, 
but two of them muſt diſſent and mildly oppoſe their 
Friend, that changing their Sentiments they may ſeem to 
be convinced by Reaſon, and fo draw the People along 
with them, who will think them mov'd by the Benefi- 


cCialnefs of the thing: and ſo, tho' they muſt leave no real 


Direction: 


Enmity and Diſſention among themſelves, yet in ſmall 
Matters they ſhould ſuffer their Friends to differ, that in 


the principal and greateſt concerns they may not ſeem to 


act upon deſigg. 35 fn) 

But ſince the Politician, who is by Nature always the 
Prince of the City, as the King among the Bees, and ſo 
has the helm of the Publick Affairs always in his hand, 
ought neither too eagerly, or often, purſue or ſeek after 
inferiour Offices and Dignities, (tho he may not reje& 
them, when the People legally confer them on him) but 
leave them to ſuch are nominated, and choſen by the ſuf- 
frages of the People; therefore it is neceſſary to extend 


for Perſons my Directions to ſuch as enter upon any Office, not only 


in Offices 
ef State. 
I. To go- 


to have at hand thoſe Arguments, of which Pericles put 
himſelf in mind when he receiv'd the Robe of State, 
Bethink thy ſelf, O Pericles, that thou governeft free Men; but 


vern as un- further alſo to ſay thus with themſelves, We being Subjects, 


der an 
Head. 


govern a City which is under the Obedience of Cæſar's Proconſul, 
or Lieutenant; Place not too much confidence in thy Crown, ſince 
thou ſeeſt Shooes over thy Head. In this, imitating the Stage- 
Players, who tho' they add to the Play their own Paſſio- 
nate tranſports or behaviour, yet give ear to the Promp- 
ters, and never tranſgreſs the Meaſures given them by 
their Maſters. For an errour in Government brings not 
hiſſing and deriſion as in a Tragedy; but many have by 
this Means ſubjected themſelves to the fatal Ax: which 


to avoid, the Officer not only ought to be careful to 557 
| ibit 
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hibit himſelf and his Country blameleſs with his Prince, 

but alſo to have always for his Friend ſome One of thoſe 

that are moſt powerful above, as a moſt firm ſupport of 

Policy: for Princes are generally of ſuch a diſpoſition, 

that they are moſt ready to aſſiſt their Friends in their 
Political Endeavours. Thus Ceſer Auguſtus, when he had 

taken Alexandria, made his Entry into it, holding Arrias in 

his hand, and diſcourſing with him alone of all his fami- 

liars; and when the Citizens, who expected the utmoſt 

Severity, ſupplicated his Favour ; he told them, That 

| he pardon'd them, for the Greatneſs of their City, for its 
| Builder, Alexander; and third ly, to gratify Arrias his Friend. 
x Vet ought not he, who renders and exhibits his Country 
i obſequious to potent Princes, to contribute to the oppreſ- 
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2. To have 
a Potent 
Friend at 
Court. 
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. ſing of it, by ſubjecting its neck in all things both great 

| and ſmall to their Potentates: for as thoſe, who are ac- 

J cuſtomed neither to Sup nor Bath without their Phyſician, 

d do not make ſo much uſe of their Health as Nature affords 

; them; ſo they, who introduce the Prince's judgment in- 

4 to every Decree, Council, Favour and Adminiſtration , 

neceſſitate the Princes to be more Maſters of them than | 

l they deſire. Now ſince the cauſe of all this is principally 3. To bear 

. the Avarice and Ambition of the Chief Citizens, who with pri- 

; by injuring their Inferiours, or differing with their E- vate quar- 
quals, bring ſuch as are more powerful upon them; heels of Ci- 

4 ought to appeaſe private Citizens by equality, and migh- 7:zens. 

g tier Men by mutual ſubmiſſion; and ſo to keep within 

9 the Common-weal, and there determine Affairs: making 

r for theſe things, as it were for ſecret Diſeaſes, a certain 

t Political Medicine. Phyſicians, indeed, turn and drive 

3 forth into the Superficies of the Body, ſuch Diſeaſes as 

4 they are not utterly to-exrirpate';* but a Governour, if he 

d can't keep a City free altogether from Diſquiet, ſhould by 

* concealing its Diſturbance and Sedition, endeavour to 

t cure and compoſe it, ſo as it may not ſtand in need of 

5, Phyſicians and Medicines from abroad ; for the intention 

IC ſhould be fix'd upon the publick ſafety, and ſhun the tu- 

b multuous and furious motions of Vain-glory : for as 

. he muſt not himſelf be a creator of Storms and Tempeſts, 

4 ſo neither muſt he abandon the Ship of State, but when 

4 it is toſt and in peril, give it his utmoſt Aſſiſtance; tho 

a we ought to deprecate ſuch times as theſe, and hope for 

A better things; honouring as a Sacred thing, every Magi- 

y ſtracy and Magiſtrate. Nor is the mutual Concord and 4. To agree 

bi Friendſhip of Magiſtrates with one another,of leſs honour with their 

1 to their Magiſtracy than their Diadems and Purple Robes: fellow Offi= 

h There cannot be three greater Evils in Government, than cers. 

17 for Magiſtrates to look upon their Collegues as their 


Equals, 
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Mag i- 
rates to 
be obey d, 
#hough not 
Equals in 
other Re- 


ſes. 


5 To gra- 
tifie the 
People in 
ſmall 


things. 
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Equals, and ſo brangle with them ; or if as Superiours to 
envy them; or eſteeming them as their Inferiours, to de- 
ſpiſe them: Whereas indeed every Magiſtrate ought to 
court his Superiour, advance his Inferiour, and honour 
his Equal, and love and embrace all; as being made Friends, 
not by eating at the ſame Table, or drinking at the ſame 
Cup, or meeting at the ſame Publick Feaſt, but by a com- 
mon and publick Bond; and having in ſome ſort an Here- 
ditary Benevolence derived from their Country: For if 
Scipio were ill ſpoken of at Rome, for inviting his Friends 
to the Feaſt he made at the Dedication of a Temple to Her- 
£zles, but omitting his Colleague Mummius, as giving ſuſpi- 
cion of Arrogancy ; how can he, who ſeeks to impair the 
dignity of his Colleague, be eſteem'd reaſonable or mode- 
rate? But becauſe the buſineſs of Political Inſtruction is 
to render the People pliable to be govern'd, who are far 
more numerous than the Governours ; and in many Go- 
vernments Men rule only for a ſhort time, but are ſubje& 
all their Lives; therefore tis the moſt excellent Leſſon 
we can learn, to obey thoſe who are ſet over us, tho' not 
of ſo great Wealth or Reputation; for 'tis an injury to 
the Common-wealth for a rich and mighty Man to con- 
temn a Magiſtrate becauſe ſimple and poor; whereas he 
ſhould rather by his Reputation and Authority have in- 
creaſed and advanced that of the Magiſtrate. As the 
Kings of Sparta did, who roſe up out of their Thrones to 
the Ephor: ; for indeed in this caſe, to honour is more glo- 
rious than to be honoured , and in thus preferring the 
Magiſtrate, he doth without taking any thing from himſelf 
add Ornament to the City. Indeed, one thould in Dili- 
gence, Providence, and Care for the Publick, adviſe the 
Magiſtrate of ſuch things are requiſite , and have been 
rightly counſell'd, and help him to advance the common 
good; and if he be ſloathful or delay, then to ac, be- 
cauſe there is a neceſlity : for the Law gives the firſt Place 
in the Government to him that does what is juſt, and 
knows what is convenient. Further, that Precept is very 
Political which teaches Mag'iſtrates to gratify the Popu- 
Jacy in ſmall things, that they may hinder them in grea- 
ter; for he that is exact and earneſt in every thing, accu- 


ſtomes the People to ſtrive obſtinately ; but ſporting gra- 


ciouſly with them ſometimes, makes his Authority operate 


more forcibly with them in Matters of Importance: For 


a good Stateſman will not to his power permit the People 
to injure any Citizens, or confiſcate any Man's Eſtate, but 
oppoſe ſuch irregular Defires ; but if the Multitude will 
exhibit ſome ſhow, or perform me other matter of Mag- 


nificence, let them have in ſuch matters an * of 
their 
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their Abundance, according to the Examples given in the 


Government of Pericles and Demetrius: or if he finds them 
more dangerouſly inclined to make any change in the Go 
vernment, then tis his wiſdom to draw them with ſome- 
thing moſt pleaſing to them; as Cato did, by perſwading 
the Senate to decree ſome Diſtributions to the Poor, when 


Ceſar had put the Multitude into a ferment. For as Phy- 


ſicians, when they have taken away much Blood from a 


Patient give him a little Nouriſhment ; ſo a Stateſman 
having taken from the People ſome great thing, which was 


courteous Gratuity {till their moroſe and complainin 


either inglorious or prejudicial, does by ſome ſmall and 


- 
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tumour. But when ſome great and uſeful Matter, yet C. To chooſe 
ſuch as requires much ſtruggling and induſtry, is to be he moſt 
taken in hand, a Magiſtrate muſt chooſe the moſt power- ſuitable to 
ful, yet mildeſt and moſt ſuitable to co-operate with him aſſiſt him. 


in his Deſign ; and if he throughly underſtands his own 
Nature, rather make choice of ſuch as are of ſuitable 
Abilities, than ſuch as are like himſelf; as Pelopidas being 
ſent upA an Embaſly, made choice of Epaminondas, becauſe 
he could ſpeak better: for thus as Gerion became admi- 
rable by having many Hands, Legs, and Eyes govern'd by 
one Soul ; ſo 'tis in the Power of Stateſmen by confer- 
ring their Fortunes, Authorities, and Virrues together; 
to perform the ſame Action with greater glory than any 
one could. | 5 | 

Moreover, as Men entring into ſome Temples leave 
their Gold, but always Iron behind. them ; ſo Magiſtrates 
in entring upon the Tribunal, which is conſecrated to 
three Gods, Jupiter, [the Counſellor and Protector of Ci- 


7 


A rip | 


ties,] Themis, [or Equity], and Dice [or Juſtice], ſhould ſtrip himſelf of 
their Souls of Avarice and the Love of Wealth , and caſt Avarice 
them into the Shops of Bankers and Uſurers ; eſteeming and Ambi- 
him, who heaps up Treaſures by the Management of Pub- tion. 


lick Affairs, to be an Unfaithful Councellor, a Perjur'd 


Judge, and a Bribe-taking Magiſtrate; and in brief, to 


be free from no Injuſtice. As alſo of Ambition, which 
tho' more ſpecious than Covetouſneſs, yet brings no leſs 
Plagues into a State ; for it is uſually more accompanied 
with boldneſs, as being bred in Vigorous and Active Spi- 


rits, and render'd headſtrong by the Vogue of the People. 


Yet a wiſe Stateſman will not deſpiſe true Honour and 
Favour, conſiſting in the good will of ſuch as gratefully 
remember his Services; becauſe ſuch Honours beger ſuck 
a Reputation to him, as makes the Multitude moſt obſe- 
quious and ſubmiſſive, and 1s an armour of Defence a- 
gainſt thoſe that are envious and wicked; for it drives 


away Envy, and renders the en equal in iber | 
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to the Nobleman, and the Poor to the Rich : Wherefore 

co. 2 Stateſman ought to moderate himſelf upon ſuch Occa- 
1-1; 5y fions, and endeavour to moderate his City by Virtue and 
u and Prudence always joyn'd with Eloquence; in which there 
Prudence, is not only honeſty and venerableneſs, but gracefulneſs 
and attractiveneſs: for a good Man will neither be inſo- 

— Jent nor odious, nor is a diſcreet Perſon ſelf-conceited, 


ih AC. 
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bur is (on the contrary) firſt courteous, affable and of | 

eaſie acceſs to all, having his Houſe always open, as a Port 4 

of Refuge to thoſe that will make uſe of him, and ſhew. 1 

ing his love and kindneſs in being aſſiſtant in the Neceſſi- 3 

ties and Affairs of thoſe that have recourſe to him; and t 

alſo by condoling with thoſe that are in Adverſity and t 

rejoycing with ſuch as have been Succeſsful : neither is t 

he troubleſome to the Publick by the Multitude of his F 
Attendants, being like to others in his Cloaths, Diet, and 

manner of Living; but is always imploying his Cares on 0 

the Common Good, reputing a Stateſman's life not to be 

9. To ſeek idle and lazy, but an active and buſy Service. Such a 1 
ghe Peace Wile Stateſman as this, reputes the felicity of the People 
of the Pee. to conſiſt chiefly in tranquillity and quietneſs ; and not 
ple as ſuch, as keep Bees do, think that Hive to be in the 

; healthieſt and beſt condition where there is moſt hum- | 

ming and noiſe : and therefore, much wonders what it 4 

was that induced Solon to decree, That where there ariſeth | 

a Sedition in the City, he who adheres to no Party, ſhould 1 

be reputed infamous; For as in the recovery of the Body fi 

from Sickneſs, 'tis the temperature of the Sound Parts © 

that grows powerful, that drives out the contrary ; ſo in y 

a State that 1s diſturb'd with Sedition, tis the mixture of e 

many that are uninfe&ed and ſound, whoſe wiſdom paſ- C 

ſing into the diſeaſed, compoſes and allays the tumult ; v 

and therefore the good Magiſtrate upon ſuch Occaſions, v 

putting on the Buskin of Theramenes, and conferring with h 

both Parties, brings them to temper and quiet; for this 0 

is the chief benefit he can conferr on the Publick, to keep 2 

his Citizens in perpetual Concord and Friendſhip, and p. 

take away all Contentions, Animoſities and Heart-burn- in 

ings; in which he ſhould, as in all differences between 4 

Friends, ſo converſe with the Party appearing to be moſt. ar 

iniured,, as if he ſhared in the injury, and were equally N 

offended at ir; endeavouring to appeaſe him by degrees, fi 

by ſhewing him how much ſuch as paſs by Injuries ex- g. 

cel ſuch as contend, not only in good Nature, but Pru- po 

dence; and afterward admoniſh the Parties in conteſt, p⸗ 

how much better tis to live in Peace than Diſcord, for fr. 

which Fortune hath left no reward: and ſo heal the 11 

breach. But ſince, as a general Conflagration begins uſu- ch 


ally 


Pruraxck, Which Animals are craftieſt. 
ally with the Flame of a Candle, or burning of a little 


7% 


I o. To pre- 


Rubbiſh, ſo Sedition in a State is often kindled from vent pri- 


private Differences and Jangles; tis no leſs becoming a vate A. 


Stateſman to remedy or prevent all theſe, that they rences. 


may either have no beginning , or be ſoon extinguiſhed: 
The Quarrel between Crates and Orgilaus at 5 — en- 
gaged all the Citizens in a Sedition; and the Enmity 
between Pardalus and Tyrrhenus had almoſt deſtroyed Sa- 
4it. Wherefore a Stateſman is not to ſlight the little Of- 
fences and Heart-burnings of his People, which, as Diſeaſes 
in a Body, paſs ſpecdily from one Part to another, but ro 
take them in hand ſuppreſs and cure them; for Conten- 
tions about Publick Affairs, where Private Grudges are 
taken away, are ſoon appeaſed, and bring no fatal Miſ- 
chiefs with them. 
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Plutar ch 5 Which are the 10ſt Crafty , Water- 
Animals, or thoſe Creatures that breed upon 
the Land. ; : 115 


Autobulus. V7 Ou know, Friend Soclares, what we Agreed 
| upon yeſterday to make the Subje&t of our 


Diſcourſe to day; for then having thrown out a Propo- 


All Crea. 


ſition that all Creatures were in ſome manner Partakers ee per- 
of Underſtanding and Reaſon, we gave an occaſion to our 74e 0 


young Huntſmen for a fair Diſpute, which of the two 
excell'd in Craft and Cunning, the Land-Animals or the 
Creatures that are bred in the Sea; and if you pleaſe, 
we'll determine it this day, if Ariſtodemus and Phædinius 
will ſtand to their Agreement; of whom the one offers 
himſelf to be the Patron of the Land-Animals, and the 
other of the Sea. Socl. I will aſſure you, they will be as 
good as their Words; for they were early this Morning 
a youre. for the Combate, and Io, they are yonder com- 
ing, with their Seconds, Ariſtodemus brings Ajacides, and 
Ariſtotimus, and Nicander, all expert in the Forreſt- Chace; 
and Phædinius Heracleton; and Philoſtratus , Iſlanders and 


Reaſon. 


Neighbours to the Sea: let us take our places to ſee the 


fight, and let Optatus be Judge. Ariſt. Since the uſual Ar- 
guments by which Philoſophers demonſtrate that Beaſts 
partake of Reaſon ; are purpoſe, contrivance, memory, 
paſſions, care of their young ones, gratitude to thoſe 
from whom they receive kindneſſes, and remembrance of 
Ill turns; to which we may, add, the ſearch. after; and 
choice of what is needful and I for them, foge- 
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ther with apparent ſhews of Virtue ; as Fortitude, Socie- 
ty, Continence, and Magnanimity. If we conſider the 


Marine Animals, we ſhall upon our ſtricteſt ſearch find 
none of theſe Excellencies; but in the Terreſtrial any 
Man of Obſervation may find evident Demonſtrations 
of them all. In the firſt place, conſider the deſigns of the 
Wild Boar, who whets his Teeth for Combat; and the 
Elephant, who blunting one of his Tusks with digging 
up Trees, keeps the other ſharp for his defence. The 
Lion alſo, always walks with his feet inverted, that the 


Hunter may not trace him by his Claws; and the Ickneu- 


mon arms himſelf with a Coat of Mud to fight the Croca- 
dile. Who does not admire the Labour of the Spiders? 
So like the threads that Women ſpin, and the Hunter's 
Nets; which like a skilful Huntſman, ſhe contracts, and 
binds her Prey in. The Cretan Bees, being to take their 
flight about ſome windy Promontory, ballaſt themſelves 
with little Stones, to prevent their being carried away 
with ſtrong Blaſts ; and the Cilician Geeſe , being afraid 
of the Eagles that harbour about Mount Taurus, carry 
great Stones in their Mouths to prevent their Gagling ; 


that they may not alarm their Enemies. Extraordinary 


alſo is the Caution of the Cranes, who fly in windy and 


ſtormy Weather in the form of a Wedge; but in calm 


Weather like a half Moon. Tis almoſt impoſſible to re- 
late the Oeconomy and Contrivances of the Ants, who 
are a Mirrour of the moſt nable Performances, and make 
great ſhews of Virtue. There is Friendſhip diſcern'd in 
their mutual Society; Fortitude and Patience in their 
Labour ; Equity, in that every one that carries nothing 
gives the way to the burden'd ; and Wiſdom, in expoſing 
their Food to the Air, when it begins to rot; and eating 
out the heart of the Wheat that they gather for their 


Food, that it may not ſpear; and in contriving their 


Neſts; to which, as there are ſeveral turnings and wind- 


ings not eaſily penetrated by any other Creature, fo they 


are divided into three Cavities, one for-thew feeding and 


converſe, another their Storehouſe of Proviſion, and the 


third their Apartment to diſpoſe of their Dead. And as 
the Nature of the Underſtanding is not deficient in the 
ſmalleſt Creature, the Ant; ſo neither-1s it obſcure in the 
biggeſt, the Elephant; which are taught ſo many poſtures 
and motions, as are hardly equalled by human aſſiduity 


or memory. At Rome, one of them being a little dull in 
learning of the turnings and windings of his bulky 
Body which others were taught, was ſeen to practice 
them bimſelf by Moonlight. Another, being cheated of 
his Barley by his Keeper, having his full Allowance, when 


his 
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Land Animals are craftieſt, 


his Maſter was with him, diſcover'd it by parting it. 
The Thracians, when they paſs a River that is frozen over, 
make uſe of a Fox to try whether the Ice will bear or no; Foxes 
for tis ſaid of that Animal, that he lays his Ear to the Ice 
before he will paſs it; and if he can't hear the Stream move 
under it, he concludes tis ſtrong enough to bear him. 
Dogs alſo, give many palpable Proofs of their Sagacity, by And Dogs. 
their Actions, Affections, and dutiful Service. A certain 
Roman being lain, was guarded by his Dog, ſo that none 
durſt meddle with the Body, till Pyrrhus ſent to have it 
Buried; and the Dog being carried to that King, he diſſ- 
cover'd the Murtherers by flying upon them, and they, 
confeſſing it, were executed. And the like Diſcovery did 
Cipparus, the Dog belonging to the Temple of Æſculapius, 
make of a certain Thief, who had ſtoln all the Maſſy 
Offerings of Gold and Silver belonging to it; for he 
brought the Purſuers to his houſe. One Pyrrhus, (not the 
King, but a Private Man, ) kept a Dog, who upon the Death 

of his Maſter, would not ſtir from the Body, but when it 

was carried upon the Bier, leaped upon it; and when it 

was burnt, leaped upon the Funeral Pile. The Elephant 

of King Porus, when his Maſter was wounded pull'd out 

his Darts with his Trunk, with as much tenderneſs as a 
Surgeon could have done; and, when he perceived the 
King ready to faint with his Wounds, let him down 
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gently. Such alſo was the humour of Bucephalus, King 


Alexander's Horſe, that before he was accoutred his Groom 
might ride him; but when he had his Royal Trappings 
on, he would permit none but Alexander. Dogs never 
bite and worry thoſe, that proſtrate themſelves at their 
Mercy and put on a face of humility ; and tis ſaid of 
Hounds that uſually hunt Hares, if they kill an Hare 
themſelves, they delight to tear it in pieces; but if they 
find one dead, tho' they have run her down, they will 
not touch it; as tho' they hunted not for Love of the 
Food, but for Victory. The cunning of Partridges and The Cun. 
Hares to preſerve their young ones, is very obſervable.The ning of 
Partridge inſtructs her young ones tolye on their Backs and Partridges 
cover their Breaſts with a Clod, while ſhe by ſhort flights and Hares. 
draws the Fowler from them; and the Hare diſpoſeth 
her Leverets at a diſtance one from another, that they 
may not all be in danger at once from Men and Dogs. 
The Hinds generally calve at a diſtance from ravenous 
Beaſtsand Stags; andwhen they grow fat and dare nor truſt 
to their legs, get out of the way and hide themſelves. 
The Hedgehog, when he ſees the Fox, rowls himſelf up 
ſo in his Prickles, that all the Fox's Art can't hurt him; 
and to provide for his Young, will ſhake the Vines till the 
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Grapes fall, and wallowing in them, make themſelves as 
it were a walking Cluſter , and ſo carry them to their 
Young ones. 75 
The Love, As for Love, and obſervance of Society, joyned with un- 
and Soci- derſtanding and prudence, Juba produces many Examples 
ableneſs of in Elephants. When any one is taken by the Hunters in 
' Beaſfs, a pit, the reſt will fetch Wood and Stones to fill it up that 
© he may get out; and ſome _ that Elephants make 
Prayers to the Gods by Natural Inſtin&, and Worſhip the 
riſing Sun; which makes them ſo dear to the Gods, that 
when Ptolemy Philopater Sacrificed 4 of them for his Victo- 
ry over Antiochus, he was ſo terrified with Dreams threat- 


ning the wrath of the Deity, that he was forced to ſetup 
N of Braſs to expiate for his offence. The like 


xamples are to be found in Lyons, for the young ones 


carry out the ſlow and aged when they hunt for their 


prey; who vvait till they hunt, and vvhen they have ſeiz- 
ed any thing, they call to the old ones, making a noiſe like 


the bleating of a Calf, and ſo all meeting they feed in 
common. In the Amours of Animals there is great va- 


riety, ſome are furious and mad, others court vvith 
| humane decency. An Elephant at Alexandria rivall'd 
An Ele- Ariſtop hanes the Grammarian, and preſented the Virgin 
phant lov- vvhom an loved, vvith Apples, as often as he paſſed 
ing a Maid. thro the fruit- Market, and took great delight in feeling 
her Breaſts gently vvith his Proboſcis. No leſs remarkable 
vvas the love of a Dragon to an Ætolian Woman, vvho 
came to her in the Night and getting under her Garments 
embraced her Naked Body, and never vvillingly or un- 
vvillingly did her harm; and vvhen her Parents removed 
her, he never left-ſearching till he found her, and then by 
laſhing her Legs vvith his Tail tho' gently, reproved her 
Imitation unkindneſs. The Talent of imitation, vyhich is not only 


in Beaſts, in Starlings, Magpies, and Parrots, in learning to talk; but. 


in other Creatures in learning vvhat they are taught, and 
in ſome meaſure teaching ethers, is admirable, Ariſtotle 
aſſures us, that Nightingales have been obſerved to teach 
their young ones to Sing; and of this it may be a ſuffici- 
ent Proof, that ſuch Nightingales are knovvn to Sing 
vvorſt, that being taken very young from their Neſt, are 
deprived 'of the Education of the old' one: A certain 


A Pro1igi- Barber at Rome, had a prodigy ofa Magpy, vvhich not on- 


imitated Mans Voice, and ſometimes humoured the 
founds of Wind-. Inſtruments; but hearing the ſound of 
Trumpets at a Great Mans Funeral, left all her old Notes, 
and imitated the Trumpets in all their Changes and Ca- 
dencies of Harmony, vvith that exa&neſs of time as vvas 
not to be imagined : The like Docility in a Player's Dog is 


d Magpy. 


Land Animals are craſtieſt. 


not unvvorthy our obſervation, vvho having ſtudied ſeve. 
ral of the Geſtures and Poſtures of the Play, vvas =_ 
particularly pleaſed vvith the Actions of one vvho vvas 
to drink a ſleepy Potion and Counterfeit the Actions of a 
dying Perſon: Whereupon, taking a piece of bread, ſteep- 
ed in the ſame Potion, he lay as if he had been dead, to 
The great Amazement of the beholders, yea, and of old 
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Veſpaſian himſelf, who was preſent. Nor may we ſeem ri- Beaſts 


diculous in thus ſignalizing Beaſts becauſe they learn, for teach Men. 


Democritus affirms us to have been their Schollars in the 
greateſt Matters, viz. The Spiders for weaving and re- 
pairing what we tear and wear out; the Swallows for 
building Houſes ; the Nightingales and Swans for Sing- 
ing: and others for Phyſick; for Weaſels eat Rue when 
they have devoured a Serpent; and Dogs purge away their 
Choler by Graſs. The Dragon quickens his dim fight 
with Fennel; and the Bear eats Emmets when her Sto- 
mach is over-clogg'd, and ſo eaſes her ſelf. The Agyptians 
imitate the Ibis, in purging and cleaning her Bowels in 
briny Sea;Water; and Wolves and Lyons, when they are 
gorged with fleſh, cure themſelves by Abſtinence. Ele- 
phants teach us Chirurgery, for they draw out the heads 
of Spears and Arrows out of one anothers bodies with 
little pain. The Cretan Goats, by cating Dittany to expel 
the Arrows ſhot into their bodies, taught Women with 
Child to uſe it to expell the after-birth. But theſe things 
tho' wonderful, are not ſo much to be admired, as thoſe 


Beaſts are who underſtand the uſe of Numbers, and will Beaſts un- 
reckon to ſuch a proportion; like the Oxen in the King's derſtand 
Gardens at Suſa, who being allotted to carry an hundred Numbers. 


Buckets a Day, cannot be forced to carry one more : But 


to conclude, I will add ſomething concerning the Divi- Divination 


nity and Prophetick Nature of Terreſtrial Animals. That by Beafts. 


part of South-ſaying which is founded upon the obſerva- 
tion of Birds, is not the meaneſt or moſt ignoble, but ve- 
ry ancient and in great eſteem; the ſmartneſs and intelli- 
gibleneſs of Birds, affording the Deity a convenience to 


make uſe of their motions and ſounds, to direct the Acti- 


ons and Impetuous impulſes of Men: upon which account 
it is, that Euripides calls Birds in general, the Cryers of the 
Gods; and we can produce Millions of things and acci- 
dents which have been foretold by them. All theſe are 
the excellencies and properties of Land Creatures, of 
which none agree to them that live in the Sea and haunt 
the Abyſſes of the deep; for thoſe kind of Creatures are al. 
together unſociable, without affection to their young ones, 
and void of all ſoftneſs of diſpoſition; being neither 
Friendly, Manſuete, nor n for being all void of hear- 
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only, which are far the more admirable ; becauſe, Sea Ani- 


PruTARCH, Whether Sea or 


ing, perfectly ſottiſh and without ſight or diſcerning of 
Providerice, they are thrown apart into the Sea, as it were 
into the Region of the ungodly, where the rational and 
intellectual part of the Soul is extinguiſhed; and they be- 
ing only animated with ſome diminitive Portion of a con- 
fuſed and over-whelmed ſenſe, ſeem rather to palpitate 


than breath. Phedinius hearing this, replyed, That tho' he 


had undertaken the harder Province, yet he would not re- 


Fuſe the Combat, and tho' the Examples, which are pro- 


duced from the Land are confirmed by Senſe as well as 
Hiſtory, yet we have Relations of equal Authority, and 
verified by good Witneſſes, ſuch as have made it their bu- 
ſineſs to toil upon the Ocean, and gave Credit to their Eyes 


mals are by many degrees far remote from the converſe 
of Men, and ſo have nothing adventitious, or that may be 
acquired by Cuſtom and Familiarity, but what proceeds 
only from pure Nature, and the place it ſelf; whereas 
Land Animals, by reaſon of their Familiarity and Cohabi- 
tation with Men, are accuſtomed to their conditions, and 
ſo are made capable of Education and Imitation, which 
ſweetens and allays their acerbity and moroſeneſs, and 
awakening that which is diſorderly in them, inflames it 


The ſagaci- with humane motion, and ſo what they do proceeds more 


ty of Fiſh 


from Man then themſelves ; but pure Nature, receiving 


aud Water and cheriſhing whatever knowledge comes to her ſelf, af- 


Animals. 


Their Pro- 
phetick 
Power. 


fords it to fiſh; and ſo makes many Eels tame and familiar 
to Men; and in many places there are fiſh that will hear 
and obey Men when they are called by their Names, as is 
reported of Craſſus s Mullet : The Crocodiles in Ægypt be- 
longing to the Prieſts, not only know the Voices of thoſe 
that call them, and ſuffer themſelves to be ſtroked and 
handled, but will open their Mouths to have their Teeth 
cleanſed ; and Philinus, when he was in £2ypt, ſays, he ſaw 


à Crocodile ſleeping upon a bed with an old Woman. In 


ancient Hiſtories alſo we find, that when King Prolomy 
called the ſacred Crocodile, and it would neither anſwer 
him nor the Prieſts, it was looked upon as a Prognoſtica- 
tion of the King's Death; which accordingly happened 


| ſoon after: which ſhews that Water Animals have their 


ſhare of Prophetical ſignification, as well as Land Crea- 
tures which is further confirmed by what is reported of 
the People of Sura in Lycia, that there are certain Perſons 
who make it their buſineſs to watch the flights and pur- 
ſuits of the fiſh, from which they gather predi&ions, as 
others do from Birds. But for further demonſtration of 
their unmixt and natural underſtanding,we find, that there 
is no fiſh, unleſs ſuch as ſting and cleave to Rocks, which 
r late: _ ane 
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are ſo eaſily taken by Men, as Aſſes are by Wolves, and Their diſf- 
Bees by Blackbirds; but ſo watchful are all Water Ani- culty to be 
mals to avoid all baits and treacheries, that Fiſhing is a faken. 


toil that requires various Inſtruments and many Cunning 
deviles, and yet Men can hardly gain their deſigns of any, 


and of ſome not at all : For the fith called Labrax,when he 
perceives himſelf to be ſtruck with the hook, will fling 


himſelf to and fro till he has ſet himſelf at liberty with 
the loſs of his own fleſh; and the Sea Fox ſeldom bites, 


but he avoids the Deceit by ſo turning the inſide of his 


body outward, that the hook falls our. Other Examples 
there are, which ſhew the community and mutual affecti- | 
on of Fiſh ; for if one Scate happen to ſwallow an hook, The Socias 
all the ſhoal will preſently crowd together and bite the bleneſs of 
Line in pieces: and the Anthiz, when their fellows are. b. 
taken in a Net, will get under the Meſhes, and ſerting up 

their finns, tear them in pieces to deliver them: which we 

do not find any Land Animals will do, but if any ſingle 


one be in trouble, or is wounded, fly from them; for Juba's 


Story of the Elephant ſeems a fable. Now tho Fiſher- 
men, obſerving how that moſt fiſh avoided their hooks, 
betook themſelves to force and made uſe of Nets, that 
there might be no eſcape ; yet there are ſome fiſh ſtill roo 


Cunning for them. The Labrax, or Jack, when the Net is Their Cun- 


over him, hollows a hole in the Mud where he lies, till the ing. 
Net is drawn over him ; and the Dolphin, tho' he will pa- 

tiently endure the Net over him, that he may feaſt upon 

the fry taken with him, yet when he finds himſelf near 

the ſhore, he makes his way thro' the Net with his Teeth, 

and ſo eſcapes. The Cuttle fiſh alſo, ſo ſoon as he per- 

ceives himſelf diſcovered, throws forth a black and inky 

liquor, and ſo darkens the Water, that the Fiſhermen looſe 

the ſight of him. Now for the extraordinary ſubtlety of 

fiſh in hunting and catching their own prey. The Starfiſh, The ſub?1c- 
knowing that whatever he touches diſſolves, permits him- *7 f #/Þ 


ſelf to be touched by all that come near him. The Tor- in carching 


pedo or Crampfiſh, which benums all that touch it or Her own 
come near it, having an innate ſenſe of this faculty, ne- Prey, and 
ver makes any reſiſtance againſt any thing, nor is ever in preſerving 
danger, bur ſwimming circularly about his prey, ſhoots 7% ſelves. 
forth his efluviums like ſo many Darts, and ſo makes it 
unable to eſcape. The Cuttle fiſh angles as it were for 
his prey, letting out a certain Curl out of his body, like a 
line to draw it to him; and the Polypus changes his colour 
to eſcape what he fears, and get the food which he lives 
by. Ariſtodemus ſays, the Land Hedg-hog foreſhews the 
Wind ; and praiſes the trigonal flight of the Cranes : but 
the Sea Hedg-hogs in general, when they perceive a ſtorm 

FR, | coming, 
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coming, ballaſt themſelves with little ſtones, leaſt they 


ſhould be carried away with the rowling of the Waves, 
Moreover, the Cranes order in flying againſt the Wind is 

not of one ſort; but this is a general rule among all Fiſh, 

that they ſwim againſt the Tide and Waves, that they 

may not rend their fins or ſcales from their backs. The 

Tunii are ſo ſenſible of the /Equinoxes and Solſtices, that 

they can teach even Men themſelves; for where the Win- 

ter Tropicks overtake them, there they remain to the Ver- 

The Ma- nal Equinox. Their Skill in Arithmetick is no leſs ad- 
chematical mirable, for being extreamly deſirous to enjoy the Society 
Skill, and of each other, they always make up their whole fry into 
Society the form of a Cube, and make a ſolid of the whole Num- 
of Fiſh ber, conſiſting of 6 equal planes, and ſwim in ſuch order to 
withonwe obſerve à due Plæſium on both ſides. The Pinnather 
another. dwells with the Nacre in the ſame ſhell, and hunts prey 
for it; and the Spunge is governed by a little Creature not 

much unlike a Spider, which giving it notice when any 

thing of Food enters into the Cavities of it, the Spunge 
contracts it ſelf and falls to feeding, for it wants neither 

ſenſe nor blood. The Purple ſhell-fiſh called Porphyræ, 
cluſtering together into a kind of mutual Society, build 

up little Combs for themſelves like Bees, wherein they are 

faid to generate. The Trochilus, a ſort of water-fowl, 

becauſe he guards and watches the Crocodile againſt the 

aſſaults of the Ichneumon which endeavours to ſurprize 

him when he is aſleep, is ſo tenderly uſed by that water- 

Monſter, that he will permit him to enter his yawning 

Chaps, and feed himſelf on the fleſh that ſticks between 

his Teeth, nor will ſhut his Mouth till the Bird is flown 

away. The fiſh called by the Greeks Hegemon, or theLeader, 

ſwims always before the Whale, to direct his courſe that 

he may not fall into ſhallows nor narrow Creeks, and the 

Whale not only follows him with confidence, as the Ship 

is guided by the Helm, but tho' he ſwallow all that comes 

near him, yet acknowledging his Conductor. he receives 

himand lodges him ſafely in his Jaws while he takes his 

reſt, and never ſtirs till he wakes. Thus the fiſh maintain 

ſuch a Society one with another as is not to be found in 

Land Creatures, nor is matched by the Emmets and Bees, 

who tho' they live in common, yet ſeem to have no ſuch 

Their con- particular care one for another. And the like difference 
triwances may be obſerved in the works of Generation and Procre- 
for Genera- ation of off-ſpring; for in the firſt place, the fiſh that fre- 
tien. quent the ſhores ad joyning to Lakes and Rivers, when 
they are near their time of bringing forth, retire up into 

them as places void of Salt, and free from devouring Mon- 

ſters of the Sea; which is the reaſon that there is 23 
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greateſt —— of fiſh about the Euxine Sea, becauſe there 


are no Whales; and the mixture of the freſh water makes 
it the more kindly for breeding : but that which is moſt 
wonderful is, what is reported of the Ant hias, i. e. ſacred 
fiſh, viz. That wherever that appears there are no Sea 
Monſters; fo that the other fiſh ſpaun without fear, and 
the Sponge-Cutters dive boldly. Then again, the care of 


their young is common to both Sexes; for the Males never Deir care 
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devour their of-ſpring, but remain and abide conſtantly ef their 
by the ſpawn, and prote& it with a diligent watchfulneſs, young. 


moiſtening the ſpawn with a ſmall parcel of Milky ſeed 
that it may grow. The Lamprey, or Pout Eel, ſhews an 
affection to her young beyond that of any the tameſt 
Creatures; for they lay an Egg, and when 'tis hatched re- 
ceive their young into their Bowels, and there afford 
them nouriſhment till they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 
Many ſtrange obſervations are made of the Crocodile; as 


that the always lays her Eggs as far from the Nile, as it 


will flow that Year; and when the young ones are hatch- 
ed, if they don't ſeize whatever comes next, ſhe tears 
them to pieces, but cheriſhes thoſe that are fierce and 


active. The Sea Calves alſo bring forth upon the Land, 


but firſt lead their Young to taſte the Sea waters, and by 


degrees inure them to a Sea Life. The Properties of the Hal- The Ring- 
cyon are much beyond thoſe of the Nightingale, Swallow, Hiſber be- 
Dove, or Bee; ſhe ſeems to be the moſt beloved of the Jovedof the 


Gods, who when ſhe brings forth her young about the Gods. 


Winter Tropick, cauſe the whole Ocean to remain Calm 
and Undiſturbed, without the wrinkles of the Waves, for 


7 Days and 7 Nights together. Her wiſdom alſo and her Conjugal 
particular Virtues are ſingular ; for ſhe is a great Example æffection in 


of conjugal affection, for the always Companies and Cou- Birds. 


ples with the ſame Mate, and feeds him in his old Ago. 
Her Neſt is made of the Sea Thorn in the form of a Fiſher 
Boat, a ſhape not to be oyer-whelmed, or waſhed with the 
Waves; and it is ſo contrived as only to receive her ſelf, 
the entrance into it nat being to be found out by any 
other Creature, nor can the Sea find a way into it. Nor 
have the Gods a leſs regard for tne Fiſh than Land Ani- 
mals, for Venus is the Protectrix of Mullets, and as ſhe is 


| Honoured in Temples by the Sea fide, fo ſhe is diſpleaſed 


when any Muller is killed. Therefore, at Leptis the Prieſts 


of Neptune never eat any thing that breeds in the Sea, and The God: 
the Mullet is in great Veneration in the Eleuſinian miſteries. Guard the 


Among the Greeks, we find Altars frequently Dedicated to Sea. 


Diana Dictymna, ſo called from Difys a Net; and Dolphinian 
Adollb, becauſe this Deity has a ſpecial kindneſs for the 
Dolphin, being the only Creature that bears an * 
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for Man, as he is a Man; for as for Land Animals, ſome 


fly from him, but others follow him and are familiar-with 
bim, only: for the benefits they receive of him; as Dogs, 
Horſes and Elephants; but the Dolphin loves him for 10 


ad Vantage, for having no need at all of Man, he is a kind 


friend to all Men, and has leat his aſſiſtance to many, as to 
Arion and Enalus, whom: being caſt into the Sea, they ſav- 
ed and brought ſafe to Land ; and Heſiod and the Jaſean Lad, 


whom they brought to Land when they were Dead, cauſing 


the Murtherers of the one to be diſcovered, and dying 
with the other, as a Dear Friend whom they had long con- 
verſed with. Phædinius having thus pleaded for the Sea 
Creatures, Soclares applauded their Ingenuity on both ſides, 
28s having. acquitted themſelves like true Champions 
againſt ſuch. as would deprive Brute Animals of Senſe 
and Underſtanding ; and ſo they concluded. 10 5; 
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Plutarch, That Brute Beaſts make uſe of Reaſon : 


zin a Dialogue ' between Ulyſſes, Circe , and 
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> ryllus 
. 

* bel 


Mex tran;. Ulyſſes. would willingly know, O Circe, whether thou 
formdinto + haſt any Grecians here which thou haſt trans- 
Beaſts, form'd into Beaſts, as Wolves, and Lyons, &c. Circe. Very 
many; But why do you ask? U!yſ. Becauſe I ſhould 
gain great Reputation among the Greeks, if by this favour 
I could reſtore them to their Manhood. Cir. But firſt ask 
them if they are willing; and if they refuſe, ſatisfie your 


ſelf that you have ill conſulted your own, and Friends 


Good. Here's Gryllus, diſcourſe him. Eryllus. What's your 
Pleaſure with me? Ulyſ. I knowing that you are all born 
Men' and Greeks, pity the condition you are now in, and 
therefore make it my requeſt to Circe to reſtore you to 
your former ſhape. Gry. Hold; Ulyſſes, not a word more 
of it, I beſeech thee ; for we all contemn thee, as'one 
Beaſt; hap. that would perſwade us living in plenty of all enjoy- 
pier than ments, not only to forſake theſe bleſſings, but to aban- 
Men. don her that has ſo well provided for us; and ſo be- 


come Men, the moſt miſerable of all Creatures. Ulyſ. The 


wicked Cup has not only deprived thee of thy Shape, but 

| Reaſon. Gryll. Nor ſo, O King, for we that have expe- 
rience of both manners of living, will ſoon convince you, 
that our way is to be preferr'd before that you ſo much 
applaud ; ſeeing that, without any Command or Docu- 
ment, it produceth and ſo much increaſeth. that 3 

| Which 
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which is requiſite for every one. Ulyſ. Prithee don't rave; Beaſts Vr. 

but tell us, What thoſe Virtues are that Beaſts partake of? tuoug. 

Gry. What Virtues do they not partake of, in an higher 

degree than the Wiſeſt of Men? Look upon Fortitude 

in the firſt place, which Men ſo much boaſt of. Do they 

not circumvent by Tricks and Artifices ſuch as under- 

ſtand only the ſimple and generous way of making War; 

covering their Fraud and Faith-breaking with the Name 

of a Virtue ? But how free from all Craft and Deceit are 

the Combats and Wars of Beaſts, both one with another, Their Fore 

and againſt Men; how with open and naked courage #itude. 

they defend themſelves by mere ſtrength of Body, and 

ſcorning to be overcome, fight with obſtinacy to the laſt 

for Conqueſt and Victory? There is no crying for Quar- 

ter with them, no begging of Mercy , no acknowledg- 

ment of, being beaten ; for the Lion or Horſe will not be Y 

a Slave to any of their own Kind, as one Man is to ano- | 

ther, embracing Servitude as an effect of Cowardice: + 

whence 'tis apparent, that Beaſts are naturally couragious; | 

bur Man's martial boldneſs is preternatural : and this is 

further prov'd from hence, That in Beaſts Nature keeps 7, rrmales. 4 

an equal ballance of ſtrength ; ſo that the Female is little 1 

inferior to the Male, in toil, or fight; as Theſeus Found by 

his encounter with the Cromyonian Sow, and the Caameans | 

by the ZEnigmartical Riddles of Sphinx ; but Women ſit at l 

home in their Chimney-Corners, not daring to encounter L 

the Swallows that plague themſelves and families: and 

therefore 'tis apparent, that Fortitude 1s not natural to 

Men; for then Women would partake of it; but their 

Fortitude is conſtrain'd by Law, and enflav'd to reproach, " 

a thing made up only of glorious Words and adventitious 

Opinions, not of true boldneſs; as by your own con- 0 

feſſion the Beaſts is, when you compare the Greateſt va- 

lour to that of a Lion, or Wolf. Nor are the Beaſts leſs 2 Tun. 

ſignal for their Temperance and Chaſtity, but having their perance if 

Souls unmix'd and not overcome with adventitious Paſ- i Cha. 1 

ſions, and living at a diſtance from vain Opinion, are ftity = 

extreamly wary in the preſervation of their Chaſtity andd | 

right Government of their Deſires, as being neither trou- 

bled with many nor thoſe of foreign Natures ; but having | 

their Underſtandings purify'd, tread both Gold and Silver 

under their feet, as they do common Stones, and ſleep 

more ſoundly in their Coats and Mud, than upon Carpets | 

and Tapeſtries. Their manner of Living is accuſtom'd to þ 

neceſlary pleaſures and deſires, and that neither without | 

Order nor Moderation. Their Smell admits what is fami- Mens ile þ 

har to Nature, and expels whatever is diſagreeable ; but gal Deſires. 4 

the ſenſe of Smelling amongſt Men has not only 3 | 
5 | | rupte 
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rupted all the Female Sex, but the Male; infomuch that 


the Hùsband cares not to converſe with his own Wife, 
unleſs perfum'd with precious Oyntments and odoriferous 
Compoſitions : whereas the Females of the Beaſts attract 
the Males by their own proper Scents; and natural affe. 
ction incites them to Copulation, without coyneſs, faſci - 
nations, or expenſive hire, at certain Seaſons of the Year ; 
when their deſire awakening; like the budding of Plants, 
— 78 as ſoon quench'd again, and fo pleaſure has but a 
ſmall and flender eſteemi among them: and Beaſts, like 
Men, were never tainted with coupling Male with Male, 
and Female with Female; from which Copulations have 
ſprung Minotaurs and Sylyans, Sphynxes,' and Centaurs. Nor 
is it more eaſie to prove, that Men are more intemperate, 
and incontinent than Beafts, ' even in'thoſe things thar 
are Neceſſary, viz. Eating and Drinking, the Pleaſure of 
which they enjoy with ſome benefit to themſelves; but 
Men purfuing them beyond the Satisfaction of Nature are 
AIFd with aging Diſeaſes, which are the effects of ſuper- 
fluous gormandizing ; for firſt, all forts of Beaſts, accor- 
ding to their kind, feed upon one fort of Food, which is 
proper to their Nature; and they that feed on Fleſh, never 
mind any other Food; nor do the Stronger rob the Weaker: 
But Min, ſuch is his ravennouſneſs, falls upon all, and 
tryes all things to ſatisfie the pleaſure of his Appetite; he 
makes uſe of Fleſh, not for want (for he hath plenty ſuffi- 
cient of Herbs and Fruits) but out of Luxury, purchaſing 
an impure Diet by the Slaughter of Living Creatures, and 
by that means ſhewing himſelf more ſavage than wild 


Beaſts, who do it for nouriſhment, but Man for delight: 


The Prue 
dence of 
Beaſts a- 


Povve Men. 


The Mi 
dom of 

Beaſts a- 
bove Rea- 


ſon. 


Strengt 


Then making uſe of all, he does not do like the Beaſts, 
which abſtain from moſt, and re at Enmity with but a F. 


few, and that compell'd by hunger; but neither Fiſh, nor 


Fowls, nor Beaſts can eſcape his Table. Further, Man is 


forced to toil and labour for unprofitable Experience ; 


but ſuch is the Prudence of Beaſts, that they admit no | 
vain Arts; and as for ſuch às are neceſſary, Nature has 
furniſh'd them with them. The Beaſts are naturally Phy- 0 
ficians, having every one of them Knowledge to cure 


themſelves, and to procure their Food and repair their 


to the Rivers to ſearch for Crey-fiſh when they are ſick, 


by a Natural Inſtinct; and the Tortoiſes when they have 
eaten Vipers, Phyſick themſelves with Bafil; and Goats 
being wounded, betake themſelves to their Dirtany, which 
being eaten, makes the Arrow head fall out of their Body. 
Now if you think not fit to call this Reafon and + war 

| om, 


h: Neither are ſome of them ignorant to teach F' 
Muſick, ſo far as is convenient for them. The Hogs run 


PLUuTAR CI,, Of the Face of the Moon. 
dom, tis fit to find out a more glorious and honourable. * 


Name for it; for by irs EffeQs it ſhews it ſelf to be greater 


and more wonderful in Power. If you doubt w 


take great Care to inſtru& their Young ones to fly from 


the tops of Houſes, and Nightingales teach their Young 
ones to ſing. From theſe Conſiderations, after I had been 
transform'd a while, I wonder'd that I fo. eaſily believ'd 
that all Creatures were void of Reaſon but Man. eb | 
Gry - 


then Gryllus are Sheep and Aſſes rational Creatures 


Þ} 1. Yes; for. theſe Animals would not be more ſlow to. 


underſtand, or more indocible than others, if all did not. 


I partake of Reaſon in a greater, or leſſer degree: nor do 
I believe, that there is that difference between Beaſt and 
Beaſt, in point of Reaſon and Underſtanding and Me. 
mory, as between Man and Man. U!yſ. Have a Care, 
IJ 6Gry/us ; *tis a dangerous thing to allow them Reaſon that 
have no Knowledge of a Deity. Gryllus. Muſt we then 
deny thee to be a wiſe Man, becauſe begot by Siſyphus, 
I who got the ſtart of thy Father upon his Wedding Day? 


_—— 


| Plutarch, Of the Face appearing in the Orb | of 


the Moon. 


N obſcure and abſtruſe Queſtions and Speculations, 
when the common Reaſons are not fatisfatory, there 


in the Moon as in a Mirrour ; for as the Heavenly Bow 


J 'ppears, when the Light is reflected back towards the Sun 


in a Cloud that has got a Liquid ſmoothneſs and con- 


ſiſtence, ſo, ſays he, there is ſeen in the Moon the Surface 


of the Sea; not in the place where it is ſituated, but from 


vhence the refracti on 8 a ſight of it, by its reverbe- 


ated and reflexed Light. Apollonides was much delighted 


with 


| ether 
they can learn Arts, tis plain that t ey, teach them; for 
Partridges teach their Young ones to hide themſelves by 
lying upon their Backs juſt before a Clod of Earth, to. 
eſcape the purſuit of the Fowler; and the Old Storks 
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Iss a Neceſſity of ſearching into the Opinions of the An- 7 he Philo. 
I cients, and endeavouring always to find out the truth; of /ophers 

I which ſort, ſince there is none more intricate than this, Opinions 
A concerning the Face that is ſeen in the Orb of the Moon, about it. 
Ive will, if you pleaſe, diſcuſs that, and inquire into the 
I Opinions of the Ancient Philoſophers, and labour to diſ- 
FJ cover the truth. A4polonides then, firſt offer'd to us the Opi- 
nion of Cleant hes, wha affirms, That what we call a Face, Cleanthes 
J's the Image and Figure of the great Ocean repreſented Opinion. 
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Confuted. 
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with this Opinion, and ſaid , Tho' tis a little ſtrange 


and newly invented, yet the Author was not void of 
Learning and Wit. But to this I reply'd, If the Super- 
ficies of the Sea is all of a Nature, the Current of it muſt 
be uniform and continuate; but the appearance of black 


and dark Spots in the face of the Moon is not continued; 


The Opints 
on of the 
Stoicks. 


Anſwered. 


but has certain Partitions clear and bright, which divide 
and feparate the dark and ſhady ; and therefore tis not 
Credible, that they are made by the reflection of the 
Ocean upon it. Beſides, if we are deſired to receive and 
admit this Opinion, we ſhall ask why the Face or Image 
of the Sea is to be ſeen only in the body of the Moon, and 
not in any of the other Stars which might probably re- 
ceive it. Pharnaces ſeeing the Opinion of Cleanthes re- 
jected, propounded that of the Stoicks as the more pro- 
bable, who ſuppoſe the Moon to be wholly a mixture of 
Air and mild Fire, and then add, that as in a Calm there 
ſometimes ariſes a ſudden breez of Wind, which curls 
and ruffles the ſuperficies of the Sea; ſo the Air bein 

darkened and rendred black, there is an appearance — 
form of a Face. But to this Opinion I Anſwered, if the 


Moon be a Fire, whence hath it ſo much Air? For the 
Region conſ:ſts not of Air, but of a Subſtance which ſets 
on fire all other things; and if it were ſince engendred, 
how comes it to paſs that the fire doth not tranſmute it 
into an æthereal ſubſtance ? Bur if we ſuppoſe it to re. 
main, it muſt either darken and obſcure the face of the 
| Moon, or illuminate it; which is more probable, becauſe | 
by its rarity it is eaſily transformed into brightneſs : Phar. 
naces, interrupting this diſcourſe ſaid, you of the Academy | 
ever buſy your ſelves in ſpeaking againſt others, bur ne- 


ver afford an opportunity for reproving what you ſay 


your ſelves ; you ſhall not therefore bring me to anſwer 


The Moon, 
Earth. 


your charge upon the Stoicks, till you have rendred a 
reaſon for your turning the World upſide down. Luciu: 
then,ſmiling ſaid, how do they my good Friend, who ſup- 


poſe the Moon to be Earth, turn the World upſide down, 
more than you,vvho ſay, that the Earth remains here hang- | 


ing in the Air, being much greater than the Moon, as the 
Mathematicians demonſtrate by her Ecclypſes , vvhen 
paſſing thro' the narrovveſt part of the Earthly ſhadovv, 
vvhich muſt be much leſs than it ſelf becauſe it is caſt by 
a greater light, it can ſcarce get out by going forvvard 
thrice her ovvn bigneſs in length. But perhaps you are 
afraid the Moon ſhould fall if it be acknovvledged to be 


Earth, but the Moon has an help to 3 her from fal- 


ling, vvhich is her motion and the Impetuoſity of her re- 


volution; as ſtones put in a ſling, are kept from dropping 
Vyhile 
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for the fire of tna is indeed contrary to Nature under 


PLUTARCH, Of the Face of the Moon. 
while they are ſwung round by the ſwiftneſs of their 
motion. In brief, it appears by what you ſay," if the 


Moon is fire, it will ſtand in need of Earth, or ſome'sther The Moon 
matter to reſt on and cleave to, for the maintaining and fire. 


nouriſhing of its Power ; for 'tis not poſſible to imagine, 
how a fire can be preſerved without ſome combattible 
matter, and you your ſelves ſay, that the Earth coftinues 
firm without a Baſis or Pedeſtal ro ſupport it. Ves ſure, 
ſaid Pharnaces, becauſe tis in its proper and natural place, 
the very middle and center of the Univerſe,” to which all 
heavy things do from every fide tend; but every ſuperior 
Region, tho' perhaps it may receive ſome earthly and 
weighty thing, yet it lets it follow its own natural Incli- 
nation, by which tends downward. For the refutaęion 
of which anſwer, being willing to give Lucius time to re- 


collect his Arguments, I addreſſed my ſelf to Theon, and The Earth 
ſaid. We are not to give ear to this Philoſopher, who „o in the 
would over-throw Paradoxes by more ſtrange aſſertions, as „ 
they do who introduce a motion tending to the middle, in 2% 


which, how many abſurdities are there? Does it not thence 
follow, that the Earth is round, tho' we ſee many lofty 
Hills and deep Vallies ? That there are Antipodes, Men un- 
der us, that ſtick to the Earth with their Heads downward ; 
That we our ſelves go not upon the Earth ftrait uprighr, 


but obliquely and bending afide like drunken Men, with 


many other abſurdities ? But how can the Earth be ſaid to 
be the middle of the Univerſe, fince the Univerſe is infi- 


nite, and an infinity having neither beginning nor ending, 


it cannot have a middle; for the middle is à certain end 
or limit, and infinity is à privation of all ſorts of limits. 
But we will ſuppoſe if you pleaſe, that tis againſt Nature 


for Earthly Bodies to have any motions in the Heavens; The 


yet this is no Proof that the Moon 15 not Earth, but only 
that Earth is in a place where by Nature it ſhould not be; 


ground, nevertheleſs it ceaſes not to be fire; and ſo the 
Wind in Bottles is by Nature apt to aſcend, but by force 
conſtrained to be there where naturally it ſhould not be: 
And is not our very Soul, which is of a light and fiery 
ſubſtance imperceptible to ſenſe, included in our Bodies, 
which are heavy, cold and palpable? yet we do nor there- 


fore ſay, that the Sou] is nothing within the Body, or that 


it is not a divine ſubſtance under a groſs and heavy Maſs. 


Take heed therefore, leaſt by transferring ard reducing 


every thing to the place aſſigned it by Nature, you bring a 
diſſolution inte the World, and thruſt out a God and Pro- 
vidence; for if there were no part. of the World againſt 
Nature, but every thing were in the ſame place and qua- 

lity 
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lity, it ought to be without ſtanding in need of any change 
or tranſpoſition, I know not what the work of Divine 


The Rea- Providence is, or in what it conſiſts, or of what Jupiter: 
ſons of Pro- has been the Father, Creator, or Worker: for as in a Camp 


wvidence. 


What 
P ace is 
Natural. 


there needs no General, if every Soldier underſtands his 
order himſelf, and how to make uſe of all opportunities, 
ſo what work is there for Providence, if all things have 
a natural place and keep to it of themſelves ? Bur if the 
ordering and diſtinction of things is in the Hand of God, 
why ſhould we wonder that the fire ſhould be here and 
the Stars there, the Earth below and the Moon above; 
when all this is done by Reaſon and not by Nature; for.to 
deliver my judgment freely, there 1s no part of the Uni- 
verſe that has a ſituation, or motion natural to it; but be. 
ing diſpoſed as is moſt expedient for the ſafety and beau. 
ty of the ſame, then it ſeems to have its place, motion 
and diſpoſition, according to Nature: Thus Man, who, if 
any thing in the World, is diſpoſed according to Nature, 
has about his Head heavy things, and about his Breaſt hot 
and fiery, his Teeth ſtand ſome upwards and ſome down. 
wards, yet none of them 1s contrary to Nature, but they 
are properly ſeated: ſo reaſon having prevailed in the Con- 


ſtitution of the World, has placed every thing in its Sta- 


The Moons 
light bore 
rowed. 


tion, by which it might be more ſerviceable to the whole, 
and this is moſt natural to it. When J had ſaid thus 
much, I gave Lucius his turn to follow and continue the 
diſcourſe, and then Lucius added, If the Moon be Earth, 
ſhe is a moſt fair and admirable thing, and excellently 
well adorned; but if you regard her as a Star, or a Light, 
and a certain Divine and Heavenly Body, ſhe will prove 
de formed and foul, and diſgrace that beautiful appellation; 
becauſe of all thoſe Bodies which are in Heaven ſo nume- 
rous, ſhe alone ſtands in need of light borrowed from ano- 
ther, as Anuaxagoras has demonſtrated with general ap- 
plauſe, having in a Lecture proved, that the Sun commu- 
nicates to the Moon what brightneſs ſhe has, which 
comes to us by repercuſſion and reflexion of the Sun- 
Beams, and fo 'tis not ſo hot or bright. This then I ſhall 
take for granted, and it will plainly appear to us what her 
ſubſtance is, for reflexions and riverberations are not made 
upon any thing that 1s rare, and of thin and ſubtle parts, 
but upon whar's folid and firm, which will bear a blow, 
and a rebounding is made from it. Light can't rebound 
from light, nor one fire from another, the Air tranſmits 
the Sun, and gives his rays way to pals quite thro it; but 
on the contrary from Wood, Stones and Cloaths, there is a 


reflexion made of light, and many illuminations round 


about : ſo we ſee the Earth is illuminated by the Sun, juſt 
in 
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PLUTARCH; Of the Face of the Moon: 384 
in ſuch a Circle as the Moon is, viz. a little more than 8 
the Hemiſphere: from whence I will raiſe this Concluſion | 
after the manner of Geometricians by proportion, If The Moon * 
there are 3 things, which the light of the Sun approaches, proved to 7 


'J wiz. The Air, the Moon, and the Earth, and if we ſee that be Earth, 


the Moon is enlightned by it, not as the Air, but astheEarth;'r. From its | ; 
tis of neceſſity, that thoſe things muſt have one and the reflexion. "We 
ſame Nature, which of one and the ſame cauſe ſufferthe ſame | i 
effect. The whole Company highly commended this Diſ- N 
courſe of Lucius, and the fine proportion by which he argu- 

ed; whereupon he ſmiling ſaid, I have a 2d proportion to 

be added to the former, by which we will clearly demon- 

ſtrate that the Moon altogether reſembles the Earth ; not 

only becauſe they ſuffer and receive the ſame accidents 

from the ſame cauſe, but becauſe they work the ſame ef- 

fe&s upon the ſame object; for you will without difficul- 

ty grant me, that of all the accidents which befall the 

Sun, there is none ſo like to his ſetting as his Ecclipſe; 

which ſometimes happening at mid-day, has ſhewed us 2 Fon 
many Stars in many places of the Heavens, and wrought 2% Ecclip- 
ſuch a temperature in the Air, as is that of the twilight ſes of the 
in the Evening or Morning. Now as Night is the ſha-'$,,, 

dow of the Earth, ſo the Ecclipſe of the Sun is the ſha= 

dow of the Moon; for the Sun at his ſerting is kept from 

our ſight by the interpoſition of the Earth, and at his Ec= 

clipſe by that of the Moon; now both of theſe are obſcu- 
rations,and the conſequenceis eaſily underſtood ; for if the 

effect is alike the efficient cauſes are alſo alike, becauſe tis 

of neceſſity, that the ſame effect happening in the ſame 

ſubje&s, proceeds from the ſame efficients; and tho' the 
darkneſs in the Ecclipſes is not fo profound, nor does ſo Why the 
forcibly and entirely ſeize the Air, as does the Night; yet Suns Ec 
we need not wonder at it, becauſe this proceeds not from clipſe is not 
the ſubſtance, but the bigneſs of the Bodies; becauſe the total. 
Earth being 70 times bigger than the Moon, wholly with- 
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draws the Sun from our ſight, but the Moon altho' ſhe 


ſometimes hides all the Sun, yet there ever appears about 


the Circumference a certain brightneſs, which permits not 


the darkneſs to be deep and perfectly obſcure, nor to con- 
tinue ſo long. Theſe things as ſoon as Lucius had ſaid; 
Pharnaces aſſiſted by Apollonides, added, This it is that 
principally ſhews the Moon to be a Star and of a fiery Na» . _ 
ture, that in her Ecclipſes ſhe is not wholly obſcured, or The Moon's 
diſappears, but ſhews her ſelf by a certain coal-reſem- /ight in 
bling Colour to the fight. To this I anſwered; were there her Ec- 
ſuch a Coal-like and burnt Colour in the Moon, as you af. clipſe no 
firm, Pharnaces, it belongs to a Body that has thickneſs and argument 
depth, for a Coal is not made of a thin but ſolid body, that. ſbe 75 
which can receive into it GETS the heat of fire; = not Earth: 
12 
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388 PLUTARCH, Of the Face of the Moon. 
ſo there can't be a more evident argument to prove that 
the Moon is ſolid and earthly, than if her Colour were 
that of a Coal : becauſe a Coal is not properly fire, but a 
body enkindled. and altered by the fire, ſtaying and re- 
maining in a ſolid Maſs, wherein it has taken Root; but 

it is not always ſo, for in her Ecclipſes ſhe diverſely 
changes her Colours, as Mathematicians, determining 


with reſpect to the time and hour, diſtinguiſh ; for if ſhe 


be Ecclipſed in the Evening, ſhe appears horribly black 
for about 3 hours and an half; if about midnight ſhe ſends 
forth this reddiſh and fiery reſembling Colour; and after 7 
hours and an half there ariſes a fiery redneſs indeed; and 


If about the dawning of the Morning or Sun-riſe, the 1 


takes a blewiſh or grayiſh Colour. Since then the Moon 

changes into ſo many Colours in the ſhadow, it is not well 

to attribute to her that of a burning Coal only, which 

may be ſaid to be leſs proper to her than any other, being 

only a ſmall remnant and ſemblance of Light, appearing 

and ſhining thro' a ſhadow, her own proper Colour being 

The Face black and earthly. Now as to the face of her, as this Earth 
in the on which we are, has in it many great Sinuoſities and 
Moon. Valleys; ſo tis probable, that the Moon allo lies open and 
is cleft with many deep Caves and Ruptures, in which 

there is water or very obſcure Air, to the bottom of which 

the Sun cannot reach or penetrate, but failing there, it 

ſends back a diſſipated reflexion to us here below. Hav- 

ing ſaid thus much, I ceaſed,and called upon the Company 

to exact upon Sla, to make out his Narration, becauſe he 

was upon that condition admitted to hear this Diſcourſe. 

Every one approved of this motion, and being ſeated, 

Theon began and ſaid, T am indeed very deſirous to hear 

what can be ſaid upon this Subje&, but would gladly firſt 

_ underſtand whether 'tis poſſible that there ſhould be any 

Whether Inhabitants in the Moon; for if it is not poſſible for any 
there be In. to dwell there, tis unreaſonable to ſay ſhe is Earth, be- 
habitants Cauſe ſhe will then be created in vain and to no purpoſe. 
is 24h To this objection I ſaid, tis not neceſſary that the Moon 
Ao 1s made in vain and to no purpoſe, if there are not Men 
to dwell in it; for we ſee that this very Earth is not all 
cultivated and inhabited, but only ſome part of it brings 
forth and breeds plants and animals, the reſt being thro' 
exceſs of heat or cold wholly deſert and barren, or (which 
is indeed the greateſt ſhare of all) covered and plunged 
under the vaſt Ocean; yet all theſe parts are far from be- 
ing made in vain, for the Sea ſends forth mild Vapours ; 
and the cold Regions breath out thoſe gentle breezes 
which qualify the ſcorching heat of Summer; ſo there is 
nothing to hinder, but that the Moon may be 2 EG 
ling 
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living Creatures, and yet give reflexions to the light, and 


ft 


it afford a receptacle to the Rays of the Stars, and ſo digeſt 
© JF the Evaporation riſing from the Earth, and moderate the 
over,. violent and ficry heat of the Sun. But further, there It 7s not 


is nothing that ſhews it impoſſible for the Moon to be in- neceſſary 
habired, for her motion being gentle and calm, there is no there 
occaſion to fear the falling or ſlipping out of thoſe that ſbould, but 
live in her, unleſs ſhe her ſelf alſo comes tumbling down. 27 7s poſſi- 
As to the diverſity and multiplicity of her motion, it pro- ble. 
ceeds not from any inequality, error, or uncertainty, but 
the Aſtrologers ſhew an admirable order in her courſe, 
making her move always equally, ſmoothly, and with the 
fame ſwiftneſs. As to the heat and continual inflamma- 
tion of the Sun, you will ceaſe to fear it, if to the 12 Sum- 
mer Conjunctions you oppoſe the full Moons, and to the 
exceſſes the continuity of change, and ſo reduce them to 
a Proper and peculiar Temperature. I had not ended my 
Diſcourſe, when $Sy//a interrupting me ſaid, Forbear Dif- 
courſes of this Nature, and let me thifr the Scene and give 4 ſtrange 
you an account of the Relation of a ſtranger, who having account of 
in the Iſland of Saturn ſerved that God in repoſe, and at the Moon. 
his eaſe attained to as great a Skill in Aſtrology as is poſ- 
ſible for any one to do, exhorted me to be diligent in re- 
verencing the Moon, as having the principal Influence 
and Dominion over our Life. At this I was amazed, and 
defired him to explain himſelf more full ro me, where- 
upon he added, Man is a compound Subject, but not of 
two parts, as is commonly believed, becauſe the under- 
ſtanding is accounted a part of the Soul, which in- 5 
* deed as far exceeds the Soul, as the Soul is better and 
„ diviner than the Body. Now this Compoſition of the 
* Soul with the underſtanding makes reaſon, and with 
© the Body paſſion; of which this is the principle of 
** pleaſure or pain, and that of Vice or Virtue. Of theſe 
three parts the Earth hath given the Body, the Moon 
the Soul, and the Sun the Underſtanding to the Gene- 
; ration of Man. Now of the Deaths we dye, the one 
| * makes Man two of three, and the other (which is the 
„ 2d Death) one of two. The former is in the Re. Souls inha. 
. * gion of Ceres, and the other in the Moon, to which all bit the 
| Souls after they have rambled for ſome time in the Re- Moon. 

“ gions below the Moon, are carried: Here they firſt ſee 
| the Moon's Greatneſs, Beauty and Nature, which is as 
« it were a Compoſition of Earth and Star; for as the Earth 
mixed with Wind and moiſture becomes ſoft, ſo the 
Moon being mingled with an Ætherial Quinteſſence, 
* becomes Fruitful and Generative, and equally counter- 
** poiſed with ponderofity and lightneſs. As to the 

| B b 3 | * breadth 
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4 breadth and magnitude of the Moon, 'tis not ſuch ag 


** Geometricians deliver, but much greater; and tho ſhe 
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aſſes the ſhadow of the Earth quickly, 'tis not becauſe 
Me is ſmall, bur becauſe ſhe adds moſt fervent motion 
ro carry the Souls of the bleſſed thro' it; which make 
haſte and cry, becauſe when they are in it, they can no 


longer near the Harmony of Heavenly Bodies : but the 


Souls of the Damned are from below orcs to 
them Jamenting and wailing thro' this ſhadow ; where. 


fore in Ecclipſes, many are wont to ring Veſſels of 
*© Braſs to make a Noiſe about theſe Souls. Moreover, 


that which is called the Face of the Moon affrights 
them, tho' without reaſon ; for as our Earth has deep 
and great Bays, as the Mediterranean, Caſpian and Red. 
Sea, ſo in the Moon there are alſo hollows and great 


depths, of which the greateſt they call the Gulf of | 


Hecate, where the Souls Periſh, or are puniſhed accord- 
ing to the Evils that they did or ſuffered while they 
were here; the two others are Jittle Straits thro' which 
the Soul muſt go, ſometimes to that part of the Moon 
which is towards Heaven, called the E/yfian Fields, and 
ſometimes to that which is towards the Earth, which 
are the Fields of Proſerpina. The Dæmons do not al- 
ways ſtay in the Moon, but ſometimes deſcend to the 
Earth to take care of the Oracles and aſſiſt at the ſu- 
blimeſt Ceremonies, having their Eyes upon Mens miſ- 
deeds, which they puniſh, and preſerve the good in all 


dangers. This, ſaid Sy/a, is what J underſtood from my 
a Gueſt, and you may take it as you pleaſe. | 


Plutarch, Of Fate. 


Oe you have requeſted me, O my deareſt Piſe, to ſend 


you my Opinion concerning Fate, I will do it with 


as much Clearneſs as I am able. You are then to know 
Fate un. firſt, that Fate is taken two ways. 1. As it is an Action. 
derflood And, 2. As it is a Subſtance. As it is an Action it may 
tw? ways, thus be deſcribed, Fate is a Divine Sentence, which can't 
2 be tranfgreſs'd, thro' a cauſe that can't be hindred ; or 'tis 
a Law enſuing on the Nature of the Univerſe, according 
to which all things that are done are tranſacted. As it 
is a Subſtance 'tis the Univerſal Soul of the World, and 
admits of a threefold Diftribution, viz. Deſtiny, which 
errs not, call'd Clotho; 2. That which is thought to err, 
call'd Atropo;; And 3. that which is converſant about the 
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Earth, call'd Lackeſis. Concerning the former of theſe, 


I fay, that Fate, tho' it comprehends, as in a Circle, all 
things that ever were or {hall be, yet it is not infinite; for 
neither Law, Reaſon, nor any other Divine thing can be 


infinite; yet it is in ſome ſort infinite, as becauſe the eight 


Spheres having fini{h'd their Courſes return to one and the 
ſame Point again, ſo all terreſtrial Matters ſhall again af- 
ter long revolutions return and deliver again what it 
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brings by neceſſity. In the next place we will conſider, How a} 


how far, and in what ſenſe it is true or falſe, That all hung 


things are contain'd in Fate; but if it ſignifies, not all happenby 
things, but that which is conſequent. or dependent on it, Fate. 


then it muſt not be granted : for as all things that the 
Law comprehends and of which it ſpeaks, are not legal, 
for it comprehends Treaſon and Adulrery, but that is pro- 
perly legal, which is commanded by the Laws; In like 


manner, thoſe things are only Fatal, and according to Fate, 


Which are the Conſequences of Cauſes preceding in the 
Divine Diſpoſition ; ſo that Fate comprehends indeed all 
things which are done; .but what are comprehended in 


them or precede, ſhould not be pronounced Fatal, or ac- 
cording to Fate. Theſe things being ſo, we are next to How Free- 
ſhew, How Free-will, Fortune, poſſible, and contingent, will is con- 
can conſiſt with Fate; for tho' Fate comprehends all ſeſtent with 
things, yet all theſe things do not happen by Neceſlity, Fate. 
but according to the Principle of their Nature. Now 


Poſſible, is that which Power is able to produce, provi- 


ded there be nothing from without to hinder or obſtruct 


it; and of things poſſible, there are ſome that can't be 
hindred, as the riſing of the Sun or Stars, and theſe we 
may call neceſſarily poſſible ; but others may be hindred, 


and they are call'd poſſible Contingents. Now both theſe 


are ſubmitted to the free will of Man, or are in us and 
our Election thus, In reſpe& of the Future, what is in 
our Election, is ſtiled poſſible and contingent; and in re- 
ſpect to tlie preſent, is named in us and in our free- will. 


It remains now, that we treat of Fortune and caſual Ad- jp;,; For. 
venture. Tis therefore certain, that Fortune isa Cauſe, and e, and 


Accident; as the Art of the Carpenter or Maſon is the 
Cauſe by it ſelf of an Houſe; but Muſick, Geometry, or 
whatever elſe, is joyned in the building by accident. This 
cauſe by Accident, when it is found in a thing that is 
done for ſome end, and that is in our free-will, is called 
Fortune; as the finding of Treaſure, when one is digging 


of a Ditch, or the like: whence the Ancients have de- 


clared Fortune to be a Cauſe by accident in thoſe things 


done for ſome end and which are in our Election, but is 


B b 4 unfore- 


of cauſes ſome are ſo of and by themſelves, others by gccident. 
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unforeſeen and unknown to the diſcourſe of humane Rea- 


What is ſon. But Chance or caſual Adventure is of larger extent Fol 
Chance, than Fortune ; for Chance 1s that which happens inſtead i 
| of another, when that which is ordinary happens not, but T 
another 1n its place ; as cold in the Dog-days : and tho' te 
Chance comprehends Fortune, yet herein they differ, that 
Chance is common to things inanimate and animate; but di 
Fortune is proper to Man only, who hath his Actions Vo- te 
Providence luntary. It remains that we diſcourſe of Providence, al 
compre- and ſhew how it comprehends even Fate it ſelf. The 
hends fate. Supreme and Firſt Providence is the Underſtanding, or - | £7 
rather, the Will of the Firſt and Soveraign God, doing S 
good to every thing that is in the World and diſpoſing all O! 
Divine things moſt excellently. The Second Providence f 
is that of the Second Gods, by whom temporal and mor- p 
tal things are generated and preſerved. The Third Pro- 
vidence is the Procuration of Dæmons; which being n 
placed on the Earth are the Guardians and Overſeers of a 
Humane Actions. The Supream Providence is the moſt b 
ancient of all things, except him whoſe will it is, and b 
Fate is altogether according to this Providence; but this 
Providence is in no wiſe according to Fate, but having S 
ingendred it does in ſome fort comprehend it; but the 0 
Second being ingendred with Fate, is with it totall v 
comprehended and embraced by the Firſt; and the Third 
being ingendred after Fate, is comprehended by it in tge r 
ſame manner, as is that which is in us and Fortune. ce 
This is our Opinion, but the contrary Sentiment does not 11 
only include all things in Fate, but affirms them all to be | 
done by and according to Fate ; but it is ſupported only o 
by vain Subtleties, not to be regarded. | 5 
8 IO 8 If 
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Plutarch's Natural Leſt icns. 


3 d 
Sea- water 'H A T's the reaſon that Sea-water nouriſhes not b 
cannot nou- Trees ? Becauſe it cannot penetrate the Roots by | b 
* 
c 


rijh Trees. reaſon of its groſsneſs, nor aſcend by reaſon of its weight; 
or becauſe it has ſuch a mixture of aduſt Earth as to make 
it neither a fir Drink for Animals nor Trees. 


Why do Trees and Seeds thrive better with Rain, than FE 
with watering? Becauſe Water from the Heavens is light 1 
and aerial, and being mixt with Spirit is the quicker paſs'd t 


and elevated into the Plant, by reaſon of its Tenuity; and 
being thin, ſimple and inſipid, is eaſily altered and con- 


cocted. 
= Why 
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Why do Herdſmen ſet Salt before Cattle? Partly to Salt pre- 
nouriſh them more and fatten them better, partly to keep ſerves 
them in health, becauſe it dries up any redundance of Nu- Health, 
triment, and makes them more fruitful ; for Salt ſtirs up 
to Coition. + | 

Why is the Water of Showers, which fall with Thun- 
der and Lightning, fitteſt to water Seeds? Becauſe it con- 


_ tains much Spirit, which moves the moiſture upwards, 


and ſo makes them ſpring more quickly and ſtrongly. 

How comes it to paſs, that ſince there be 8 Kinds of Nothing 
taſtes, we find Salt in no Fruit whatſoever ? Becaufe no has # ſalt 
Salr-taſte is natural, but ariſes when the reſt are corrupted ; taſte. 
or becauſe Plants, by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of their paſ- 
ſages, receive no ſaltneſs extrinſecally; or if they do, they 
put it not forth into Fruit. 

Why, in Winter do Ships ſail ſlower in Rivers, but do 
not ſo in the Sea? Becauſe the River water which is at 
all times heavy and ſlow, being in Winter more condenſed 
by the cold, does more reſiſt Sailing, which may be helped 
by the Air. | 

Why ſince all other Liquors grow cold by ſtirring, the 
Sea-water grows hot ? Becauſe Motion expels the hear of 


other Liquors, but excites the innate heat of the Sea, of 


which its tranſparency is an Argument. 

Why in Winters the Sea leaſt bitter to the Taſte ? By 
reaſon the Sun does not exhale the ſweet and potable wa- 
ter thereof, which riſeth to the top by reaſon of its Levity 
in Winter, as the bitter doth in Summer. 

Why are Men ſicker even in calm Weather, that ſail 


on the Sea, than on freſh Water? Becauſe the ſmell of the 


Sea is nauſeous, and thro' fear. 

Why a fat and deep Soil bears Wheat, and a lean Bar- Soil for 
ley, beſt ? Becauſe Wheat being a ſtrong Grain, needs more Barley and 
nouriſhment ; and Barley being a weak and lax one, a heat. 
light and thin Ground. | 

Why do Men ſay, Sow Wheat in dirt and Barley in 
duſt ? Becauſe Wheat being hard, lignous and hor, thrives 
better, when ſoften'd,looſen'd, and cool'd in a moiſt Soil; 
bur Barley loves a dry Soil, by reaſon of its coolneſs and 
rarity ; or becauſe Barley cant bear much wet, but is 
choak'd with it. | | 
Why is the ſight of the Cuttle-fiſh a ſign of a Storm? 
Becauſe he being naked, without ſhell, skin, or ſcale, can- 
not endure cold; and being ſoft and tender is moſt liable 
to be hurt, by any trouble at the bottom of the Sea. 

Why the Polypus changes ir ſelf into the Colour of 
every Stone it comes nigh? Becauſe the fleſh of the Poly- 
pus is hollow and full of Pores, which contracting _ 
Era. nar. Wk | bar, 
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PLUTARCH, Of the Principle of Cold, 
fear, it keeps in the Effſuvia, which come out of moſt 
bodies, and eſpecially Rocks and Shores, and fo is trans- 
form'd into the ſame colour with them. | 

Why do tame Sous farrow often, but wild only once 
a Year? Becauſe they feed more plentifully, and abun- 
dance of nouriſhment breeds an abundance of Seed ; or 
perhaps it may be aſcribed to their Reſt. 

Why are the ſteps of Wild Beaſts more difficultly tra- 
ced in the Spring? Becauſe the various imells of Plants 


and Flowers, lying over the Footſteps, do in Spring time 


obſcure and confound them, and ſo put the Dogs to a 
loſs in winding them. 

Why do Froſts make Hunting difficult? Becauſe vio- 
lent Cold binds up the ſcent and will not ſuffer it to 
reach the ſenſes. | 

What is the reaſon that Brutes, when they ail any thing, 
ſeek and purſue Remedies, and are often cur d? It is pro- 
badle, that Beaſts not falling into mortal Diſeaſes, have 
ſuch a Diſpoſition, that by following their Appetites they 
lighs on their Remedies ; for the temper of the Body ex- 


cites the Appetite. 


Why are rank Vines fruitleſs, and fat Goats not able to 
Copulate ? Becauſe Seed is a ſuperfluiry of Aliment, 
which is allotted to the Body ; and when either Animal 
or Plant grow fat, 'tis a ſignal the nouriſhment is ſpent 
within, and little or no excrement ; and ſo the thing is 


left barren. | 


Why doth a Vine irrigated with Wine, dye ? Becauſe 


the heat of the Wine is as fire to the Vine, and deſtroys 


the Nutritive faculty. 


Plutarch, Of the Firſt Principle of Cold. 


Cold is not WS there then, O Phavorinus, any firſt, or principal Power 


a Priya. © 


tion. 


ox Exiſtence of Cold, as Fire is the Principle of Heat; 
or is Cold a privation of Heat, as Darkneſs is of Light ? 


A Privation is a thing altogether ſluggiſh and without 


action, as Blindneſs, Deafneſs, Silence, and Death; for 


they are the departures of forms, and the utter defa- 
cings of Subſtances ; not Natures, neither Subſtances of 
themſelves; but Cold, wherever it reſides, cauſes no leſs 


pailiveneſs and alteration in Bodies, than heat ; for many 
things are congealed by cold,and many things condenſed. 


| Beſides, Privation is a deficiency and departure of the 
_ oppoſite Power; but many things are ſubje& to cold, tho 


abounding 
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PL TAR CH, Of the Principle of Cold, 


-abounding with heat within themſelves ; and there are“ 


ſome things which the cold condenſes and conſolidates, 
the hotter they are, as Iron quench'd in Water. Further, 
a Privation is not capable of more or leſs, for none can 
ſay of thoſe thar can't ſee, or ſpeak, one is more blind or 
dumb than another; but in cold things there is an ex- 
ceſs and diminution to ſeveral degrees. Again, Privation 
is neither to be ſeen, heard nor felt, neither is it known 
to any of the other Senſes; for we can't feel Vacuity, 
nor hear ſilence ; but there is the ſame ſenſe and feeling 


395 


of cold, as of heat: wherefore it is apparent, that there Cold ;; 
is ſome peculiar Original and Fountain of Cold, as well poſite 20 


as Heat ; and that Cold is oppoſite to hear, as ſubſtance to heat, as one 
ſubſtance, which has differences and efficacies. Now then, Subſtance 
if we muſt grant that both heat and cold are ſubſtances, 0 another 


let us inquire: what ſort ; and what's the firſt Principle 
and Natꝑre of them: and to this end we will begin with 
thoſe ting that are perceptible to ſenſe, wherein are 
the ſubſtances of active qualities. And ſeeing that fire is 
both hor and brighr, therefore there muſt be ſomething 
oppoſite to fire, which is cold and dark, and this is the 


Air; for the Poets call it from its darkneſs Hades and Ache- Air the 


ron; and from its coldneſs, Tartarus: and this is farther rſt prin- 


evident from this, that the Death of Fire is the Genera- ciple o 
tion of Air; but that congelation, which is the moſt Cold. 


forcible and violent of all things that befall our bodies 
by reaſon of cold, is the Action of the Air, thickening, 
and compreſling it ſelf, by its coldneſs. Theſe are ſome 
of the Chief Arguments of thoſe that attribute the firſt 
power of cold to the Air; Bur Empedocles, with others, 
are againſt rhis Principle, and allow it to water ; for they 

ay, firſt, that it is no: probable that the Air, which is 
next the Sky, and touches the fiery Subſtance, ſhould be 


endued with a contrary Virtue, becaule tis not poſſi- 


ble. that the extremities of the one ſhould touch the ex- 
treraities of the other. Wherefore the Nature of the 
Air, which is expanded under the fire and above the wa- 


ter, is neither hot in it ſelf, nor cold, but contains an in- nter the 
termixture of both; but water ſeems to be cold in it firſt 
ſelf, and that primitively too; for in reſpect of the cold- 


* 


iple 0 


neſs of it, it is oppoſite to the heat of fire, as it is to Cold. 


drought in reſpe& of its moiſture. Laſtly, Fire is alto- 
ether of a diſſipating and dividing Nature , but Water 
1s of a Nature to faften and contain, holding and joyning 
all things together by virtue of its moiſture, which was 
the Reaſon that Empedocles call'd Fire, a Pernicious Conten- 
tion, but Water a Yehement Friendſhip. But Chryſippus be- 
lieving the Air to be the Primitive cold, 1 
r anſwers 
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396 PrurAx CH, Whether Water or 


anſwers the Arguments for Water, as the Principle of 

Cold, becauſe ir lies farther diſtant from the Sky, thus: 

If fo, ſays he, we may as well affirm the Ea i cs be pri- 

mitively Cold, becauſe it is fartheſt diſtant from the Sky. 

And truly for my part I am of Opinion, that there might 

be many probable and rational Arguments brought for 

Earth ra- the Earth, of which the firſt may be that it is dark, yea, 
ther the the darkeſt and moſt void of light of all things. The Air 
rſt prin- firſt of all participates of Light, and being repleniſh'd 
-iple of with radiancy, diffuſes the ſplendor of it both far and 
Cold. near, and ſo ſhews it ſelf a vaſt body of light; but the 
Earth of all the other bodies remains without Light, and 
impenetrable to the Beams of the Sun and Moon, and thro' 

its ſolidneſs will not admit the brightneſs of Light. So 

that the. Antitheſis of Light and Darkneſs is much more 
remarkable in reference to the Earth than the Air. Bur 

this is but a weak Argument for its ei which 
Ponderoſity, Stability, Denſity, and Immutability are 
qualities more properly belonging, of none of which the 

Air partakes; but of all which, the Earth has a farr grea- 

ter ſhare than Water. Farther, Cold congeals and makes 

hard, as appears to the Judgment of our Senſes. Now 

as if it be the Nature of hot to render light, then that 

which is hot is lighteſt; and if of moiſt to ſoften, then 


= 


that which is moiſteſt is ſofteſt ; ſo if it be the Nature of 


cold to. congeal, of neceſſity that which is coldeſt is 
moſt congealed, and that is the Earth; and that which 
is moſt cold, muſt be that which is ſo by Nature and 
Primitively cold, and this 1s apparent to ſenſe ; for Mud 
is colder than Water, and Earth puts out Fire. In Sum- 
mer we dwell in, or near the Earth for Coolneſs; and 
Water, which runs on Gravel, is coldeſt. Theſe things, 
dear Favorinus, compare with what has been ſaid by o- 
thers, and believe as you will. | 


— 


Plutarch, Nhetber Mater or Fire be moſt Uſeful. 


F Ater the beſt of things,” but Gold is burning Fre, ſaith 
Peindar, aſſigning the Fire a ſecond Place; but 
others will have Fire to be the Principle of all things, 

that like Sperm, begets all things out of it ſelf, and re- 

ſolves all things again by Conflagration ; But Jet us con- 

ſider the Arguments on both ſides. 80 1 

Now is not that moſt uſeful, which in all places and 
always and moſt of all we ſtand in need of? And this 
. 18 
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Fire be moſt Deal. 


is Water, which is uſeful Winter and Summer to the Water moſt 
Healthy and Sick, Night and Day; but Fire is not always uſeful ar- 
uſeful, and Man may be without it. The Dead are de- gued. 


priv'd of Life for want of Moiſture. Water was exi- 
ſtent from the beginning with the firſt Creation of Man, 
for Nature beſtow'd it upon us, as a thing abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; but fire is a late Invention, found out by Art and 
Fortune for ſuperfluity of Uſes. Further, there are many 
infinite ſorts of Creatures, that live and feed, without fire, 
upon Roots, Fruits, and raw Fleſh; but neither Fiſh nor 
Fowls, nor Land Animals, can ſubſiſt without water; 


* 


for all Beaſts that feed upon Fleſh, tho long them ne- 
ver drink, yet ſupport Life and Being, meerly by mot 
ſture. So that of neceſſity that muſt be moſt he #7549 
without which no ſort of Life can ſubſiſt. Moreover, 
Moiſture cauſes all things to germinate increaſe and bring 
forth, and is never prejudicial to any thing, as Fire 1s. 
The Benefit which Water brings with it, is with leaſt 
Expence and without Preparation, and ſo is common to 
the Poor as well as the Rich; but the Benefit of Fire re- 
quires coſt and Materials, and therefore is more uſed by 
the Rich than the Poor. Fire by augmentation, devours 
all, and is only made uſeful by Skill and Moderation ; but 
Water is nothing to be feared. Further, Water Is pro- 
duced the Sea, which is very beneficial for Commerce, 
and for many other things which have perfected our mari- 
ner of living, which was before wild and unſociable, cor- 
recting it by mutual Aſſiſtance, and creating a Commu- 
nity of Friendſhip ; for the Sea brought the Vine into 
Greece, and out of Greece tranſmitted the uſe of Corn to 
forreign Parts, and from Phenicia tranſlated. the Know- 
ledge of Letters, the Memorials that prevent Oblivion 
and illiterate Education. Is not then Water more uſeful 
than Fire, or what can any Man ſay in defence of the 
Contrary ? | 


We ſay, that the Deity having appointed 4 Elements Argu- 
to compleat the Univerſe, the Earth and Water are in- ments for 
ſtead of Materials, which have no Power to procreate any the uſeful. 
thing, till they are aſſiſted by Fire and Air, of which neſs of Fire. 


Fire is the Ruling Agent; for the Earth without warmth 
and heat, is altogether unfruitful ; but Fire by virtue of 
its inflaming quality rouſes it to Generation. Fire is that 
which upholds every thing in its proper being ; yea, 
Water it ſelf will ſtink, when Fire leaves it. And wh 
ſhould nor that be counted the moſt uſeful, Which affords 
to the other rhe cauſe of its being, as Fire doth to Wa- 
ter. Death is nothing but an abſolute want and defect of 
heat ; for there is moiſture in things after they are 1 
IE ut 


398 PLUTARCH, Again Colotes 


bur wanting heat, they want life; and therefore dead 
Carkaſſes are coldeſt. So again, Plants and Fruits are nor 
uced by moiſture, but by chewarmth of the moiſture; 


or cold Waters are altogether barren/ The uſe of Fire 
needs no Water, for Water exttinguiſhes Fire, but Water 
is of little uſe without Fire; for Water heated becomes 
uſeful to thoſe things, to Which other wiſe it was preju- 


dicial ; and ſurely that is te be accounted beſt, which is 


fitable of it ſelf without the aſſiſtance of another. Fur- 
ther, Tis Fire that makes the Sea more beneficial than 


other Waters, becauſe it has a greater Portion of heat in 


ir. And as for thoſe Creatures that have no need of out- 
ward Fire, tis becauſe they abound with inward heat. 
What is more beneficial to Life, than Art? And Fire it 


is that has invented and ſtill preſerves all manner of Arts. 
Do we find that any of the Senſes make uſe of moiſture 
without Fire? Every ſenſe partakes of Fire to quicken 


the Vital Faculty in them, and efpecially the Sighr, which 
is a fiery Efflux, and gave us our firſt light into the be- 
lief of a Deity. Since then there is nothing more bene- 
ficial to Man, than Life which is prolong'd by Fire, is 
not Fire to be accounted the moſt beneficial of All 
things? 5 4 | 
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Plutarch, Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 


Colotes's ; Olotes' Compoſed and Publiſhed a little Book, which 
Book a- he Entitled, That according to the Opinion of the other 
gainſt the Philoſophers one cannot ſo much ug live, in which he has ſo 
Philoſo- baſely traduced and reviled Socrates, Democritus, Plato, Em- 
phers, pedocles, Parmenides and Meliſſus, that tho IL am afraid I ſhall 
ſeem more vehemently ** againſt this Book in de- 
fending them, yet twere a ſhame to be ſilent; nay, even 
Sacrilege in the leaſt point to forbear, or recede from free- 
dom of Speech in their behalf, who have advanced Philo- 


Parents indeed have with the affiſtance of the Gods given 
us life; but to live well comes to us from Reaſon, Which 
we have learnt from the Philoſophers, who teach us to fa- 
vour Law and Juſtice, and that to live well is to live ſo- 

_ Ciably, friend ly, temperately and juſtly ; of all which con- 
ditions they leave us not one, who cry out, that Man's So- 
veraign good lies in his Belly, and that they would not 


purchaſe all the Virtues together at the expence of a Far- 


| thing, if pleaſure were totally, and on every fide any 
| rh | rom 


ſophy to that Honour and Reputation it has gotten. Our - 


the Epicurean. 


from it. And in their Diſcourſes concerning the Gods, 
they hold, that the Soul periſnes when it is ſeparated from 
the Body, and that the Gods concern not themſelves in 
our Affairs. Thus the Epicureans reproach the other Phi- 
loſophers, that by their wiſdom they bereave Man of his 
Life, while the others on the contrary accuſe them of 
teaching Men to live degenerately and like Beaſts. Now 
theſe things are ſcattered up and down in the Writings of 
Epicurus, and diſperſed thro' all his Philoſophy ; but Co- 
lates has gathered them together, and Compoſed:his Book 
like a Shop, or Cabinet of Monſters or Prodigies; tho' to 
me he ſeems rather to have involved himſelf and Epicurus 
in the greateſt Difficultis. 1 
He begins with Democritus, and lays this to his Charge, Againſt 
that by ſuppoſing every thing to be no more ſuch, than ſuch, Democri« 
he wholly confounds humane Life; But Democritus was ſo tus. 
far from being of this Opinion, that he oppoſed Protago- 
yas that aſſerted it, and writ many excellent Arguments 
againſt him ; bur is not Epicurus of Opinion, that nothing 
is more ſuch, than ſuch, when he ſays, that all the appre- 
henſions and imaginations are given us by the Senſes ; yet 
if of two, ſaying, the one that the Wine is fowr, and the 
other that tis ſweet, neither of them ſhall be deceived in 
their ſentiments, how ſhall the Wine be more ſowr than 
ſweet ? And again, that oftentimes Wine entring into a 
body, brings with it thither, neither a calefying, nor a re- 
frigerating Virtue ; but the Maſs of the Body being agi- 
tated and diſturbed, and a tranſpoſition made of the parts, 
the heat-effe&ing qualities being aſſembled together do by 
their Multitude cauſe an Heat and Inflammation in the 
Body, and ſometimes on the contrary diſaſſembling them- 
ſelves cauſe a refrigeration ; How then does Colotes evi- 
dently Condemn his Maſter ? | 35 | 
Colotes next attacks Empedocles for ſaying, There is no Na- Again 
ture or Death, but a mixture and diſunion of things mixed. This Empedo- 
is ſaid to be contrary to life and living, which I can't ſee cles. 
how it can be ſo, eſpecially among thoſe who hold, that 
there is no Generation of that which is not, nor Corrup- 
tion of that which is ; but that the aſſembling and union 
of the things which are, 1s called Generation, and their 
diſſolution and diſunion named Corruption and Death: 
and if they neither live nor can live, 5 thus place Ge- 
neration in Union and Death; in diſunion do the Epicure- 
ans, who hunt and drive together Aromes, which they af- 
firm to be immurable and impaſſable, and ſo can compoſe 
nothing proceeding from them, no not ſo much as a Body 
without a Soul, but make only many and continual per- 
cuſſions, tho' they are pleas'd to call this Generation 8 1 
1 ow 
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PLu TAK CH, Againſt Colotes 
how then can we imagine, that Senſe, Soul, Underſtand- 
ing and Prudence, can be made of Atoms, which have in 
themſelves no Quality or Paſſion? So that according to 
the Doctrine of this People, life is taken away, and the 
being of an animal denied. 

Colotes next ſeems to bury Parmenides, whom he accuſes 
of having broached and ſet abroad certain ſhameful and 
villanous Sophiſtries, and yet by them he has neither ren- 
dred Friendſhip leſs Honourable,nor voluptuouſneſs more 
audaceous ; He has neither robbed honeſty of its at- 
tractive property, nor diſturbed the Opinions we ought to 
have of the Gods. The aſſertion which he cavils ſo much 
at is this, that he ſays, Al is one; but I do not ſee how by 
this ſaying, he obſtructs or hinders our living, When Epi- 
curus himſelf ſays, that all is infinite, that 'tis neither pro- 
duced nor can periſh, that it can neither increaſe nor be 
diminiſhed, does he not ſpeak of the Univerſe as one 
thing? And tho' in the beginning of his treatiſe concern- 
ing this matter he ſays, that the Nature of thofe things 
which have being, conſiſts of thoſe ſmall indiviſible Bo- 
dies which-he calls Atoms and a Vacuity, making a Divi- 
ſion as it were of one thing into two parts; yet ſince one 
of them has in reality no ſubſiſtance, being as themſelves 
term it, impalpable, void. and incorporeal, A comes to 

one, unleſs they will uſe empty words void of ſenſe. 
Let us now come to conſider the diligence and pro- 
found knowledge of Colotes, who ſays, that Arifotie, Zeno- 
crates, Theophraſtus and all the Peripateticks, have followed 
the Doctrines of Plato. Where did you, O Colotec, write 
your Book, that you can bring ſuch accuſations againſt fo 
great Perſonages. Did you never ſee the Works of Ari- 
ftotle, conceraing Heaven and the Soul? nor Theophraſtus 
againſt the Naturaliſts? nor Strato, the very head of the 
Peripateticks? who are in the higheſt degree contradictory 
and repugnant to Plato, about the principal points of Na- 
tural Philoſophy. And as to his Ideas, Ariſtotle diſputes 
more obſtinately than Philoſophically againſt them. He 
further ſays, that Plato writes that Horſes are in vain by 
us eſteemed Horſes, and like wiſe Men; becauſe Plato makes 
a great difference between not ts be at al, and to be a Non 
ens, becauſe the firſt imports an Annihilation of Being, 
and the other ſhews a diverſity between that which is par- 
ticipated, and that which participates; which thoſe that 
came after him call Genus & Species: but Colates is wile! 
than Plato, and calls Vacuity ſolid Bodies, Principles, and 
things compounded of them, all equally, Entia; and ap- 
prehends it to be one and the fame thing to ſay, Man is 
not, and Man is zon car, or that which has no Being. 37 
| cho 
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the Epicurean; 
tho' Plato had juſtly been condemned, yet he ſhould have 
been ſentenced only as one that has uſed improper ex- 
preſſions, and not as one that has taken away the things, 
and driven Life from us, becauſe he Named them Fientia, 
or things engendred, and not entia, or things that have a 
Being. | | | 


401 


Concerning Socrates, who was a Man raviſhed with Di- Againſt 


vine Zeal for Virtue; having mentioned the Oracle which Socrates; 


Cherephon brought from Delphos, That he was the Wiſeſt Man ; 
Colotes thus ſpeaks of it, that it is odious; full of untruth, 


and Sophiſtical. Platc.then, Lycurgus, Themiſtocles, and all 


the ancient Legiſlators and Founders of Greece, who eſta- 
bliſhed Temples, Sacrifices, and Laws by the Anſwer. 
of the Pythian Oracle, followed a fictitious fiction; and if 
the Oracle of Delphos be odious, by what Name ſhall we 
call him, who incites you to continual Pleaſures, and not to vain 
and empty Virtues, which have nothing but turbulent hopes of un- 
certain Fruits; As Epicurus doth in his Epiſtle to Anarchus ? 
Beſides, Colotes perceives not that he himſelf is found ſtain- 
ed with the ſame Impiety he objects againſt Socrates ; for 
this is one of Epicurus's ſentences, That none but the 
Wiſe Man ought irrevocably and unchangeably to be per- 


ſwaded of every thing. Further, he derides Socrates pro- 


fuſely for asking What is Man? And afhrms, that he. was 
Ignorant of it. Surely he never thought of what he ſcoffs 
at, for does not Heraclitus ſpeak it as ſome great thing of 
himſelf, I have been ſecking my ſelf; and was it not one of 
the moſt Divine ſentences written over the Gates of 4pol- 
lo's Temple at De/phos, Know thy ſelf ? and this was it that 
put Socrates upon the Enquiry, as Ariſtotle ſays in his Plato- 
nicks : Yet this is ridiculous in Socrates; and I wonder he 
doth not as well ſcoff at his Maſter, who ſearching inro 
the Nature of the Soul ſays, That that which is prudent 
and rational in it, is made of I.know not what nameleſs 
quality; confeſſing his Ignorance. So that Socrates was no 
Fool for inquiring what himſelf was, but they are Fools 
for ſcoffing at ſo neceſſary but difficult a piece of know- 
ledge : but granting that this were an odious Quære, how 
comes it that a Man can not continue to live, when a Man 
comes thus to reaſon with himſelf ? Surely ſuch Diſ- 
courſes overturn not humane Life, but free it from Pride 


and Arrogance. 


Having done with Socrates, Colotes quarrels with Stilpo, Asai uſt 
and oy oy that the Life of Man is ſubverted by him, be- Stilpo. 


cauſe he affirms, that one thing can not be prædicated of 
another, as good of a Man, or an Horſe, fôrtified of a 
Town, Oc. Now who is there that hearing theſe words, 
did not immediately underſtand them to be a rallying 

1 Se Speech 
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Againſt 
the Philo- 


ſophers of 


his time. 


PLuT ARCH, Against Colotes 


Speech of a Man, who propoſes this Logical queſtion to 
others for the exerciſe of their Wits? What Man lived 


ever the worſe for this Logical Nicety ? Tis not, O Co- 


lotes, a great and dangerous ſcandal to ſay, Man is not good, 
or a Town is not fortitied ; but to affirm, that God 1s not 
God, as you and the reſt of your Sect do, who will nor 
confeſs, that there is a Jupiter prefiding over Generation, 
or a Ceres giving Laws, or a Neptune watering of plants. 
This is a ſeparation of Names, that is pernicious ; and fills 
Life with audaceouſneſs and an Atheiſtical contempt of 
the Gods; which aboliſheth Sacrifices, Myſteries, Proceſſi- 


ons and Feaſts ; which is an errour in things, and not in 
words. 


Colotes, having got rid of the old Philoſophers, turns to 
thoſe of his own time without naming them, not thro' 
Modeſty, but Cowardice; and attacks as, I ſuſpe&, the Cy- 
renaicks and Academicks, who were the followers of 
Arceſilaus: the firſt of theſe, placing the paſſions and ima- 
ginations in themſelves, were of Opinion, that the belief 


proceeding from them, is not ſufficient for the afſuring 


and affirming of things, but that they could only fay 
from them, it ſeems, and not, it 5; and therefore Co/otes 
ſays of them, that they cannot live, or have the uſe of 


things, and ſpeaking Comically of them ſays, Theſe deny 


that there is a Man, an Horſe, or a Wall, but ſay that they ſeem tg 
be Walls, Horſes, and Men; In which he maliciouſly abuſes the 


terms, as Calumniators uſe to do. For tho' theſe things 


follow from the ſayings of the Cyrenaicks, yet he ought 
to have declared the fact as they teach it. For they affirm, 
that things become ſweet, bitter, lightſome, or dark, when 
each thing has the effect of theſe paſſions in it ſelf, ſo that 
it cannot be diſtracted from it; and while the Opinion 
contains it ſelf within theſe paſſions, it remains free and 
ſafe from errour ; but when it attempts to be curious in 
judging, it often deceives it ſelf. But in this Colotes re- 
ſembles young Children, who beginning to learn their 
Letters, know them in their own Horn- books and Pri- 
mers, but when they ſee them elſewhere, doubt and are 


troubled: for thoſe very Diſcourſes, which he praiſes and 


approves in the Writings of Epicurus, he neither under- 
ſtands them, nor knows them again, when they are ſpoken 
by others: For He ſaying, That the ſenſe is truly inform- 
ed, when there is preſented to it one Image round and 
another broken, but permits us not to ſay, that a Tower is 
round or Oar broken, confirms, that the paſſions are ima- 
ginations, and that the things without are not ſo affected. 
How full then of trouble and contradiction are this Man's 
arguings ? 

But 


the Epicurean. 


But the Reputation of Arceſilaus, who was the moſt Epicu- 
eſteemed of all the Philoſophers of his time, ſeems to rus's enw1 
have been no ſmall Eye- ſore to Epicurus; who ſays of him, of Arce 
that delivering nothing peculiar to himſelf, or of his own Jaus's 
invention, he imprinted in illiterate Men an Opinion and Fame. 


Eſteem of his being very knowing and learned. Now 
Arceſilaus was ſo far from deſiring any glory by being a 
bringer in of new Opinions, and from arrogating to him- 
ſelf thoſe of the Ancients, that the Sophiſters of that time 
blamed him for attributing to Socrates, Plato, Parmenides, 
and Heraclitus, the Do&rines concerning the retention of 
aſſent and the incomprehenſibility of things; having no 
need ſo to do,but only that he might recommend them by 
aſcribing them to ſuch illuſtrious Ferſonages. Now Colotes 
ſays, that the Doctrine of retaining, is a Fable, and an in- 
vention of raſh and light-headed young Men, who pleaſe 
themſelves with babling and prating ; for tis impoſſible 
not to conſent to things that are evident, or deny 
things that are believed: And who are they that call 
in queſtion things believed, and contend againſt things 


that are evident ? Is it not you, who overthrow and take Colotes 
away all Divination, and fay that there is not any Govern- denies Pros 
ment of Divine Providence; who deny the Sun and Moon, vidence. 


to whom all Men offer Sacrifices, and whom they honour 
and adore, to be animated ; who take away that which is 
apparent to all the World, that Children are contained in 
the Nature of their Parents; and afhrm contrary to all 
ſenſe,that there is no medium between pain and pleaſure? 
Now if it is poſſible to withhold conſent, nay, to deny 
theſe things as you do; 'tis not impoſſible, concerning 
others, at leaſt according to your Opinion, who ſay that 
one ſenſe doth not exceed another, nor one Imagination 
another: for what Philoſopher would not rather and more 
willingly grant, that no Imagination is true, than that 
all are ſo; and that would not rather ſimply disbelieve 
all Men, Speeches and things, than that any one of thoſe 
Imaginations conceived by theſe frantick and fanatical 
Perſons is true? Wherefore the Doctrine of withholding 
aſſent is no fable, nor fiction, but a certain habit and diſ- 
ee of Men, who deſire to keep themſelves from mi- 
aking and falling into Errour; not Jeaving their judg- 
ment at a venture to ſuch ſuſpected and inconſtant ſenſe ; 
not ſuffering themſelves to be deceived with thoſe who 
hold, that things which appear are credible and ought to 
be believed, as certain, when they ſee ſo great an obſcu- 
rity and uncertainty in imaginations and appearances. 
Colotes having thus proudly written againſt ſuch great 
and excellent Perſons, as Plato, Ariffotle, Theophraftus and 
G<e3 Democritus, 


. 


Epicu- 
rus's Do- 
Frines. 


The Vir. 
tues of 
dead Rela- 
tions to 
comfort us. 


PLUuT ARC H's Conſolatory Letter 


Democritus, comes at laſt, as if he had offended ſome Deity, 
to confeſs his fault, ſaying, Thoſe who have eftabliſhed Laws 
and Inſtitut ed Governments, have placed humane Life in great 
repoſe, and delivered it from many Troubles; and if any ſhould 
take them away, we ſhould lead the life of Savage Beaſts, and be 
ready to devour all we meet, Theſe are Colotes's words, but 
neither juſtly nor truly ſpoken ; for if any one ſhould take 
away the Laws, and leave us the Doctrines of Parmenides, 
Socrates, Plato and Hercules, we ſhould be far from mutu- 
ally devouring one another,and leading the life of Beaſts ; 
for we ſhould fear diſhoneſt things, reverence Juſtice, the 
Gods and our Superiors, and eſteem all the Gold in the 
World inferior to Virtue : but if indeed the Laws were 
taken away, and Epicurus's Doctrines only left, which ex- 
cite Men to pleaſure, deny that the World is ruled by 
Providence, and count them wiſe that ſpit at honeſty ; 
then indeed our life would become ſavage without fear of 
Law. But if Laws be ſo valuable, why doth he find fault 
with Democritus, Parmenides, Empedocles and Plato, who 
adorned their Cities with excellent Laws, and have given 
the beſt rules for Policy; and ſo convince himſelf of falſe- 
hood in accuſing them ? | 
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Plutarch's Conſolatory Letter to his Wife. 
Plutarch to his Wife, All Health. 


, [ HE News of the Death of my little Daughter I 

have heard by my Neice, I ſuppoſe by this time 

the Funeral is over, and now nothing remains, Dear Wife, 

but to bear our affliction with patience. I know very well 

what a loſs we have had, but your exceſſive grief would 

trouble me more than the thing it ſelf : ſhe was very dear 

to you, and it muſt add a pungency to your ſorrow, when 

you conſider how witty and innocent, mild and com paſſi- 

onate, obliging and grateful ſhe was; but I ſee no reaſon 
why-theſe Virtues, which delighted us ſo much when ſhe 
was alive, ſhould upon the remembrance of them affli&t 
us when ſhe is dead ? We ſhould rather cheriſh her me- 
mory with joy and delight, and not ſupinely fir down and 
overwhelm the Joys that we have taſted, with a multipli- 
city of new griefs. I am ſenſible how great a conſtancy 
of mind you ſhewed on the like occaſion, when you loſt 
your Eldeſt Son; and again, when the lovely Charon left 
us, you kept all things in ſuch order in the Houſe, that 
| our 
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our Friends who accompanied me home, when I had that 
| unwelcome News brought me, thought that no ſuch Ca- 
oo lamity had happened to us, but that the report was falſe ; 
and I doubt not, but you will entertain this freſh aſſault 
| with the ſame generoſity of mind. Nor does that which 
is moſt dreaded in this Caſe at all affright me, viz. The vi- 
ſits of fooliſh Women, who will think it their Duty to 
accompany you in your tears and lamentations ; becauſe I 
am not ignorant how great a Combat you lately entred in- 
to when you afliſted the Siſter of Theor, and oppoſed thoſe 
Women who with horrid Cries brought fewel to her 
paſſion ; for certainly you that protected others, will arm 
your ſelf againſt thoſe inconveniences. Conſider, that the 2 good 
tears and ſighs of thoſe that ſeem to condole your mis- ringe left 
fortune are but of Courſe; and tho' they ſeem to lament 5 comfort 
your loſs, how happy do every one of them really eſteem, under 
you for the Children you ſtill have, the Houſe you keep, ur loſſes. 
and the life you lead, for twould be an ill thing whil 
others covet your fortune, tho' ſullied a little with this 
affliction, that you ſhould exclaim againſt what you enjoy, 
and not be ſenſible thro' your preſent anguiſh of mind, 
how grateful you ought to be for the happineſs which yet 
remains untouched. Why ſhould we imitate Covetous 
and Sordid Miſers, who never enjoy what they have, but 
lament heavily what they looſe ? Your Child has no need 
of our grief, ſo long as ſhe is gone to- a place where ſhe 
feels no pain ; ſhe was deprived of ſmall things only, be- 
cauſe ſhe had knowledge of only ſuch ; and therefore be- 
ing taken from nothing truly valuable as to her, we may 
not reaſonably lament her loſs. As to what ſome ſay, that 
the Soul, when 'tis freed from the Body, is nor ſenſible at 
all; I know you are better grounded in the Doctrines of 
our Anceſtors, than to believe ſuch Stories. The Soul is Soul dyes 
incapable of Death, for tho' old Age ſtains and corrupts net. 
the Soul with the love of bodily things, that after Death 
it retains the form it had in the Body ; yet the Soul taken 
away in Youth, before too great a love of Earthly things 
has ſeized-it, it returns to its native vigour and beauty, 
and paſſes immediately into a better and more Divine 
State, and there enjoys a refined bliſs. 
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What ſort 
of Govern- 
ment is 


bet. 


Monarchy 
brit. 


PrLuTARCH, Of Government. 


1 


Plutarch, Of the three ſorts of Government , Mo- 
narchy, Democracy, and Oligarchy. 


[ | Aving laid the Foundation of my Diſcourſe by per- 
ſwading perſons to concern themſelves in mana- 
ging the Affairs of a Commonweal ; there ought to be 
given ſome Precepts of Government, by following of 
which a Man may profit the Publick; and in order to 
this rhere is One point firſt to be diſcours'd on, which 
is, What ſort of Policy or Government is beſt, that a 
Stateſman may chooſe it; or if not poſſible, may go as 
near to it as he can. Now there are three ſorts of Policy 
or Publick Government. 1. Monarchy ; which is Rega- 
lity or Kingſhip. 2. Oligarchy ; which is Government 
by Peers or Nobles. 3. Democracy; which is a popular 
or free State. Theſe Herodotus mentions, and all others 
are the corruptions of theſe, by Exceſs or Defe&. Theſe 
three ſorts of Government have been diſtributed among 
the Nations that had the greateſt Empire. The Perſians 
enjoy d Regaliry, or Kingſhip, becauſe their King had an 
abſolute Power in all things and was accountable to 
none. The Spartans had a Council of the greateſt Per- 
ſons in their City, who diſpatch'd all Affairs. The Athe- 
nians maintain'd popular Government, free from any other 
mixture. In which Adminiſtrations when there are any 
Faults, a Monarchy becomes a Tyranny, an Oligarchy 
Oppreſſion, and Democracy an Anarchy. Now as a skil- 
ful Muſician will uſe all forts of Inftruments, but lays 
aſide Fiddles, Virginals and Harps, and preferrs the Lute 
and Bandore ; ſo an able Stateſman will dexterouſly ma- 
nage a Laconick Seigniory or Oligarchy, and carry him- 
ſelf diſcreetly in a popular State ; but if he may have 
his choice, have no other but a Monarchy, or Regal 
Authority, which alone has a perfe& Power and Rule. 


— 


Pd 


Plutarch, Whether the Athenians were more Re- 
nowned for their Warlike Atchievements, or 
for Learning. 


F there were none to a&, there could be none to write. 
1 Take away the Political Government of Pericles; and 
| the 
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PLUTARC H, Of the Athenians. 


the brave Atchievements of Nicias at Cythera, Megara, and 
Corinth; Demoſthenes's Pylum ; and Cleo's 400 Captives; and 
you murder 7hucydides. Take away the Braveries of Alci- 
biades in the Helleſpont; and of Thraſylus at Lesbos; and there's 


an end of Cratippus. For there's a certain ſhadow of glory Arts but 
which reflects from thoſe that act, to thoſe that write, Shadows of 
while the Actions of great Men appear in their diſcourſe Actions. 


as in a Mirrour. But this City was the Mother and Nurſe 
of many other Arts and Sciences, more eſpecially of 
Painting: For Apollodorus the Painter invented the heigh- 
tening and ſoftening of Shadows , and others painted the 
Battles and Victories of the Heroes and great Generals. 
Euphranor painted the Battle of Mantinæa, fought between 
the Lacedæmonian Cavalry and Epaminondas. But I do 
not believe that any one will compare the Judgment of 
the Painter, with that of the General; or endure, that 
the Picture ſhould be preferr'd before the Trophy; or the 
Imitation before the Truth. Agd if we may not com- 
pare Painters with Generais, nher muſt we equal Hi- 
ſtorians to them, Suppoſe an Herdſman, who had beheld 
the Battle at Marathon from ſome high Hill, ſhould have 
come to the City, and relating the Succeſs of that great 
Atchievement, ſhould claim the Honours due to Cynegyrus 
Callimachus and Polyretus, for giving an Account of their 
Wounds, Bravery, and Death; wouldſt thou not think 
him impudent above Impudence it ſelf ? And yet ſuch 
are Hiſtorians, but the well-voic'd Relations of the Actions 
of great Men, who add Grace Beauty and Wit to them; 
but words do not make Actions, nor have they any true 


Glory when they reſemble them. Indeed the Areopagites The Areo- 
look'd upon Comedy ſo ignoble, that they made a Law, pagites 
that no Man ſhould make any; but Tragedy flouriſh'd, forbad Co- 
and was beheld with wonder and admiration by the Peo- medies. 


ple? But what benefit did it procure the 4thenians. The 
Cunning of Themiſtocles walled the City, the Induſtry of 
Pericles adorn'd the Arſenal, and Cimon advanced them to 
command their Neighbours; but as for the Wiſdom of 
Euripides, Eloquence of Sophocles, or lofty Style of Æſchylus, 
what Calamity did they avert from the City ? or what 
Fame did they bring to the Athenians ? If they were over- 
come, they were hifled ; and if they were Victors, they 
had neither a Tripos, nor conſecrated Ornaments of Victo- 
ry, but had an Empty Houſe for a Tomb. Burt to the 
great Generals as they paſs along, all muſt riſe and pay 
their Salutations ; and as they by their Victories procur'd 
to the City, ſome Lesbos, Samos, Cyprus, and the like; others 
ten thouſand Talents ; ſo for their Succeſs the City offers 
Sacrifices to the Gods, keeps Anniverſary Feſtivals, and 
WES - the 
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Warlike 
Actions 
preferred 
before the 
bet Ora- 
tions. 


Want, to 


PTLuT ARC, Againſt 


the Conduits run with Wine, becauſe their Actions pro- 
cur'd Grandeur to the Ciry. Indeed Orators and Rheto- 
ricians, ſeem to have ſomething in them that renders them 


to be compared with great Captains. But can any man 
think it proper to prefer the Plataick Oration of Hyperides 


before the Victory of Ariſtides? Or Lyſias's againſt the 30 
Tyrants, to the Acts of Thraſybulus and Archias who put 
them to Death ? Did Iſocrates ſpend 15 Years in writing a 
Panegyrick, as profitably as Lmot heus, Chabrias, Iphicrat es 
and Pericles did; who at the ſame time freed Eulæa from 
Slavery, vanquiſh'd their Enemies at Naxus, defeated the 
Lacedæ moni ans, and erected ſtately Porticoes and the goodly 
Temple of Hæcatonpedes? To ſay no more, Is it rational 
to compare the Harangues of Demoſthenes as an Orator, 
with his Martial Exploits as a Leader ? His Oration to ex- 
poſe the folly of Conon, with his Trophy erected before 
Pylum ? No; And yet we muſt acknowledge, that the 
Publick Orations of Degzoſthenes deſerve Applauſe, parti- 
cularly his Philippicks ; $in which he bravely encourages 
the Athenians to take Arms, and extolls the Enterprize 
of Leptines. e K 


Plutarch, Againſt Running in Debt, or taking up 
: Money upon Uſury. | 


Pi: in his Laws, permits none to draw Water in his 


Neighbour's Well, till he has firſt digged in his own 
Ground and can find none; ſo there ſhould be an Ordi- 
nance concerning Money, That none ſhould borrow up- 
on Uſury, till he has ſearch'd at home and can find no 


be ſupplied ways to ſupply his neceſſary Occaſions : for moſt Men to 


from Su- 
perfluities, 


they might take it, and make uſe of it. Thus ought we 


defray their idle Expences, and ſatisfie their ſuperfluous 
Delights, run deeply into Uſurers debts. But why doſt 
thou go to the Banker? Borrow from thy own Table; 
Make uſe of thy Tankards and Baſons of Silver for thy 
Neceſſity; and refurniſh thy Board with Veſſels of Earth 
far more Cleanly and Neat; for they'l not ſmell of Uſury, 
and make Calends and New-Moons, the moſt facred days, 
odious to thee. To Pawn them for Money is the next 
way to Beggery, but to ſell them is to erect a Temple of 
Liberty to our ſelves. Pericles caus'd the coſtly Robe of 
fine Gold, which weigh'd 40 Talents, made for Minerwa's 
Statue, to be ſo contriv'd, as to take off and on at plea- 
ſure ; that if the City ſtood in need of Money for War, 
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in our Affairs, never to admit an Uſurer, or deliver up our 
Goods into perpetual Servitude; but rather cut off from 
our Tables what is neither neceſſary nor profitable, to 

keep our ſelves at Liberty in hopes to recover what we 
have retrenched, if fortune ſhall hereafter ſmile upon us. Djana's 
The Goddeſs Diana at Epheſus, gave Protection to all Deb- Temple 4 
tors that fled into her Temple, againſt their Creditors; but reſuge for 
Parſimony affords a more ſafe retreat. The Gods give us Debtors. 
Wooden Tables and Earthen Veſſels to maintain our Free- 
dom, but gilded Coaches and fine Steeds are loaded with 
Uſuries. Fly therefore Uſurers, as the moſt cruel and 
tyrannical Enemies, who encroach upon thy Liberty, 
wound thy Honour, and ſeize thy Goods. Theſe are Uſurers uns 
the Men that laugh at thoſe Philoſophers that hold, That just Gain. 
nothing can be made of nothing ; for with them Uſury 
is engendred of that which neither is, nor ever was; the 

Debtor being forced to acknowledge more in his Obliga- 
tion than ever he received. Think not that I ſpeak this 


out of Enmity to Uſurers, (for I never was in their power) 


but my aim is to ſhew ſuch as ſo readily do it, how much 
Shame and Slavery is in it, and that it proceeds from 
Sloath and Effeminacy ; for if thou haſt of thine own, 
borrow not, becauſe thou haſt no need of it; and if thou 
haſt nothing, borrow not, becauſe thou haſt not where- 
withal to pay : and why wilt thou heap upon Poverty the 
roubles of being in Debr ? TY | | 
But you'l ſay perhaps, How then would you have me Sloath the 
live? Is this a Queſtion fit for thee to ask, who haſt hands cauſe of be- 
and feet, and a Voice? Can'ſt thou not be a Porter, or ing in debt 


Door keeper now, or Sail, or teach Children? There is to Uſurers. 


nothing ſo ſhameful in all theſe things, as to be dunn'd 

with the Importunities of Uſurers. Cleanthes, the Philo- 
ſopher, ground with the ſame hands, for his Living, with 
which he wrote of the Nature of the Gods, Moon, Stars, 

and Sun. But we think theſe things ſervile Labours, and 
therefore , forſooth , that we may be free, we take up 
Money at Intereſt, and upon that account are forced to 
flatter baſe and ſervile Perſons, wait on them, treat them, 

and preſent them, and all to gratifie our Prodigality ; for 
would we be content with things only neceſſary, Uſurers As alſo 
would be as rare in the World, as Centaurs and Gorgons; Luxury. 
bus as Luxury and Exceſs produced Goldſmiths, Perfu- 

mers and Diers, ſo it brought forth Uſurers ; for 

none runs into Debt for Bread, but for fine Houſes and 
Furniture, fine Horſes , and coſtly Hangings. Now he 

that is once entangled in Uſury remains a Debtor all his 


Life ; like the Horſe, who having once taken the Bit in- 


to his Mouth and Saddle on his Back, is never ay" >" a 
. | Rider, 
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Rider, ſo do ſuch Men fall from one Uſurer to another, 
till they are quite torn in Pieces. But the Wealthy and 
more Effeminate will ſay, Muſt I be without Servants, 
Fire, and an Houſe to repair to? Why not, if it be for 
thy good? Tis better to be without Servants, than be- 
come thy ſelf a Slave and be without Poſſeſſions, than be 
under the Cuſtody of another. And thus thou wilt be, if 
a ſpeedy care prevent it not; for Uſe, and Uſe upon Uſe, 
like rouling Waves, come ſo thick upon the Voluptuous 
and Extravagant, that they ſink him to the Bottom, with 
his Friends who were Pledges and Sureties for him. 


1 


Plutarch's Platonick Queſtions. 


Breſt. 1. Hat's the Reaſon that Socratets God bid him to a& 


the Midwife's part to others, but charg'd him not 

Socrates'sto Generate? A. Socratess God, was either his Mind or ſome 
peculiar Divine Cauſe or Genius, which imparted this way of Phi- 
way of loſophizing to Socrates; whereby by interrogating others, 
Phi loſop hi- he cleared them of Pride, Errour, or Ignorance, things 
ing. that made them troubleſome both to themſelves and o- 
thers; and by ſuggeſting Principles of Doubt, as Birth- 

pains, to Young Men, he excited and at the ſame time 
confirmed the Innate Notions of Truth and Goodneſs. 


This he call'd his Art of Midwifery which did not (as 


others profeſſed) extrinſecally confer Intelligence upon 
his Aud; 
perfe& and confuſed, and in want of a Nurſe to feed ir. 
And he was forbidden to generate, to ſhew, that Poetry, 
Mathematicks, Oratory, and Sophiſtry, are things of no 
value with the Deity; and that of the ble Wiſdom, which 
is Divine and Intelligible, there is no Generation, nor In- 
vention by Man ; bur Reminiſcence. 
Queſt. 2, Why does Plato call the Supream God, The Father and 
| Maker of all things? A. Homer ſays, Of Gods and Men he 
God the is the Father; but of Brutes and things that have no Soul, 
maker of the Maker: but I rather ſuppoſe, that ſince in the World 
#1 things. there is a great ſhare of Life and Divinity, which God 
| from himſelf communicated to and mixed with Matter, 
God may /as well be called the Father of the World, it 
having Life in it, as the Maker of it. 
Queſt. 3. What's the Reaſon, that tho' Plato always ſays, that the 
Soul co-ex=- Soul is Ancienter than the Body, becauſe 'tis the Cauſe 
ifs with and Principle of its riſe ; yet he likewiſe ſays, That nei- 


the Body, ther the Soul exiſts withour the Body, nor the Mind 
| without 


itors, but demonſtrated it to be Innate, yet im- 
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without the Soul; but the Soul in the Body, and Mind in 
the Soul; for ſo the Body doth ſeem to be and not to be, 
becauſe it both exiſts with the Soul and is begot by the 
Soul? A. The Soul perhaps without the Mind, and the Bo- 
dy without form, did ever mutually co- exiſt, and neither of 
them had generation, or beginning; but after the Soul did 
partake of Mind, it made a Change of Matter, and ſo the 
Body was formed. | 

How comes it to. paſs that Plato ſays in his Phædrus, that QueF. 4. 
the Nature of a Wing, by which heavy things are car- 
ried upward,participates moſt of the Body of God ? 4. His The Reaſon 
meaning 1s, that the ſeveral Faculties of the Soul being called a 
employed about Bodies, the power of reaſoning and un- Wing. 
derſtanding partakes moſt of Divine and Heavenly things, 
which he calls tropically a Wing, becauſe it raiſes the 
Soul from mean and mortal things to things Above. 

In what Senſe Plato ſays, that the Antiperiſtaſis of Mo- Que. 5. 
tion, becauſe there is no Vacuum, is the Cauſe of the 
Effects in Phyſicians Cupping-glafles, in Glewing, in bear- 
ing of Burdens, in running of Water, in Thunder, in the 
Attraction of the Load-ſtone, and in the Harmony of 
Sounds ? for it ſeems unreaſonable to aſcribe the Reaſon 
of ſuch different Effects to the ſelf-ſame cauſe? A. The An- 
ti periſtaſis of the Air is the cauſe of all theſe things. As to 
Cupping-glaſſes, the Air within, being rarify'd, goes into 
the Air without, which ſucceeding into its place, draws 
the Humours into the Cupping-glaſs. As to Thunder- 
bolts, the Air being broken by their blow, cloſes above, 
and ſo by main force preſſeth them downward. The 
Load-ſtone emits ſtrong Exhalations, by which the con- 
taining Air being impelled, forcibly carries abour the 
Iron. And Sound is a ſtroke upon the ſenſe of the hearer, 
cauſed by the Air ſtricken by the thing heard ? 5 

What means ITimæus, when he ſays that Souls are diſ- QueF. 6. 
perſed into the Earth, the Moon, and other Inſtruments 
of Time ? Doth the Earth move like the Sun, Moon and 
5 Planets, which for their Motions are call'd Inſtruments 
of Time? A. Tho' the Earth is not moved, as the Stars are, The Earth 
yet tis an Inſtrument of time; becauſe by its ſtanding it not mov'g. 
Makes the Sun-ſetting and Sun-rifing, by which the Feſt 
Meaſures of Time are circumſcribed. Now the Soul be- 
ing a Number moving it ſelf, it is ſaid to go into the In- 
ſtruments of Time; that it may be the Cauſe, Power and 
Principle, by which the animated Nature of the Univerſe 
1s moved. | | 

Since Plato, in his Commonwealth, compares Reaſon,and 2uc#. 7. 
the Iraſcible and concupiſcible Faculty of the Soul to 
the Harmony of the loweſt, middle, and higheſt 

Chord ; 
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ThePoſition Chord; it may be inquired, Whether he placed the Ra. 


of the Fa. tional, or Iraſcible Faculty in the middle? 4. Nature has 


culties of of due, given the higheſt place to what is moſt excel- 


the Soul. lent, viz. the Reaſon, having ſeated it in the Head; the 
Nature of both the other is to be govern'd by and be 
obſequious to reaſon, and not to govern, or lead ; and 
the moſt natural place of the Iraſcible Faculty ſeems to 
be in the middle of the other two; for 'tis the Nature 
of Reaſon to govern, of the Iraſcible Faculty both to go- 
vern and be governed ; which 1s, to be obſequious to Rea- 
ſon, and command the concupiſcible Faculty when it is 
diſobedient to Reaſon. 
Que ff. 8. Why ſaid Plato, that Speech was compoſed of Nouns 
| and Verbs? Are a Pronoun, Participle, Prepoſition, Ar- 
But two ticle, Conjunction, and Adverb, no Parts of Speech? A. Since 
Parts of all Actions and Affections are expreſs'd by Verbs, and 
Speech. they that act and are affected, by Nouns; theſe ſeem only 
to ſignifie, all the reſt being aſcititious, to vary or adorn 
Speech : for neither alone, nor joyned one with another, 
do they ſigniſie any thing; but when there is a Verb in 
conſtruction with a Noun, the reſult. is Senſe and Speech. 
and ſo tho' every one of them, is of ſome uſe in Speech, 
nothing is a Part or Element of Speech, but a Noun and 
Verb; which make a Propoſition, containing Truth or 
Falſehood. 


Plutarch's Parallels ; or, A Compariſon between the 
Greek and Roman Hiſtories. 


M OST People are apt to take the Hiſtories of An- 
cient times for meer Forgeries, becauſe they meet 
with many ſtrange paſſages in them : Wherefore having 
found ſome as wonderful Occurrences in Stories of later 
Date, I have compared tnem together, to render them 
equally credible. | 
When the Athenians, under the Command of Cynegyrus, 
Polyretus, Callimachus and Miltiades, with gooo Men fought 
Datis the Perſian General at Marathon with 300000; 
upon the joyning Battle Polyretus was ſtruck blind at a 
wondrous Apparition ; Call:machus's Body, after it was 
wounded to Death, ſtood upright; and Cynægyrus's Hands 
were cut off, upon laying his Hands ona Perſian Ship which 
endeavoured to get away. So when Merellus Conquered 
Aſdrubal in Sicily, L. Glaccio a Patrician, laid hold of the 
Veſſel that Aſdrubal was in, ready to fly, and loſt his Hands 
upon it. | When 
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and Roman Hiſtories. 

When Xerxes with 500000 Men marched to Artemiſ- 
ſtum, Ageſilaus, Brother of Themiſtocles, putting himſelf in- 
to a Perſian habit, ventured into the Camp of the Perſians, 
and taking Mardonius for Xerxes, flew him; whereupon be- 
ing ſeized, and carried to Xerxes as he was Sacrificing, he 
put his right Hand into the fire upon the Altar, and burnt 
it without ſo much. as ſhrinking for the pain, telling the 
King the 4thenians were all of the ſame Reſolution. Af- 
ter the ſame manner did Mutius a Noble Roman viſit Por- 
ſenna's Camp, killed one of the Kings Officers for the King, 
and being carried to the King, burnt his right Hand, ſay- 
ing, there Were 400 as valiant Romans in the Camp ; this af- 
frighted Porſenna ſo that he made a Peace with the Komans. 

When Xerxes invaded Greece with 500000 Men, Leoni- 
das with 300 Men fought them at Thermopyle, got up to 
Xerxes and took his Crown from his Head, but periſhed in 
the attempt. The like did Fabius Maximus to Hannibal. 

There was an Earthquake in Phrygia, which ſwallowed 
up many Houſes and much People, and the Earth would 


not cloſe till Anchyrus the King's Son leaped with his 


Horſe into it. Upon the like occaſion Curtius did fo at 
Rome. a 

Hercules, overcoming Pyraichnes King of Enbea, had him 
drawn to pieces with Horſes. The ſame did Tullus Hoſti- 
lius to Mætius Fabentius King of the Albans. 

Pauſanias having taken 500 Talents of Xerxes to betray 
Greece, was diſcovered, and to ſave himſelf fled into Miner- 
va's Temple; his Father immured him, till he dyed with 
hunger, and his Mother would not ſuffer him to be buri- 
ed. The ſame did the Father of Caſſius Brutus to him, for 
promiſing for a reward to open the Gates of Rome to the 
Latins. 

Epaminondas ſlew his own Son for fighting the Spartans 
in his abſence and againſt his order, tho' he Conquered ; 
and ſo did Manlius Imperioſus the Roman. | 

When the Temple of Minerva in Ilium was on fire, one 
Ilus ran to ſave the Palladium and was ſtruck blind, but 
upon the appeaſing of the Deity, his fight was reſtored. 
The like happened to Metellus, who ſaved the Palladium at 
Rome. 

Erectheus Conquered his Enemies by Sacrificing his 
Daughter; Marius, in the Cimbrian War, did the ſame and 
got a Victory. 

In the Peloponneſſian War Piſiſtratus favoured the People 


againſt the Nobility; whereupon the Senate cut him in 


pieces and carried him away with them, that the Murder 
might be concealed. The common People, being jealous 
of the matter, came to revenge his Death upon the Senate, 

| but 
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but his Son Teleſimachus telling them that he had ſeen him 
in a form more than humane, appeaſed them. By the like 
Story did Julius Proculus appeaſe the People, who came to 
revenge Romulus's Death upon the Senate, who Murder'd 
him for puniſhing ſome Nobles. 

Theſeus, believing the accuſations of his Wife Phædra, 
who falling in love with his Son Hippolitus, whom he had 
by his former Wife Hippolita the Amazon, was angry be- 
cauſe he fled from her Embraces to Træzene, where he fpent 
his time in Hunting; made it his requeſt to Neptune to de- 
ſtroy his Son, which the God did, by ſending a Bull to 
the place where he was riding in his Chariot, which put 
his Horſes into ſuch a fright, that they ran away with his 


Chariot, and over-turning it killed him. The ſame did 


Comminius Super, a Laurentine to his Son Comminius upon the 
accuſation of his Wife Gd/ica. 

Hercules, as he drove Geryon's Oxen thro' Italy, Lodged 
with Faunus the Son of Mercury, who uſed to Sacrifice 
ſtrangers to his Father; and he attempted to do the like to 
Hercules, and had his Brains beaten out for his Pains : Af- 
ter the like manner did Phalaris of Agrigentum with Peril. 
las, who invented a brazen Bull to torture People in alive; 
he made the firſt Proof of it upon the Artificer, and juſt- 


| ly put him to Death in it. 


N. B. This Treatiſe being of dubious 1 the 
Abridgment conſiſts only of thoſe Parallels which are of 
good Credit from the Writings of Genuine Authors. 
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Plutarch, Of Rivers and Mountains, and ſuch 
things as are found in them. 


* 


Hydaſpes | Ma ſpes, now Called Rowey in India, It took its Name 


from one Hydaſpes, who for grief drowned him- 


ſelf in it, it is of a very ſwift Current. In it is found a 


ſtone called Lycknz, tranſparent as Oyl, and hot to the 


Iſmenus. 


rouch, which none but the Rich may wear. In this River 
they drown Virgins that are tardy, nailing them toa Croſs. 
Near this River is the Mountain Elephas, ſo called, becauſe 
Porus's Elephant being ſtung with a Gad Bee ran with him 
up to the top of it, and there with humane Voice bidding 


him not oppoſe Alexander the Sor of Jupiter, dyed; and 


Porus begged Peace of him and had it. | 
Iſmenus, now called Iſmeno, a River of Bæotia running by 
the Walls of Thebes, ſo called from Iſmenus the Son o 
Niobe and Amphion, who being wounded by Apollo, and in 
| great 


and Mountains. 


great pain, threw himſelf into it. Near this River lies 
the Mountain Citheron, formerly called Aſterion. 


Hebrus, now Meriza, a River of Thrace, ſo called from the Hebrus. 


many Gulphs and Whirlpools in it. In it grows an herb 
like Baſil, whoſe tops being burned, and the ſmoke being 
ſnuffed up, will make Men fall into a deep ſleep. Near 
this River lies the Mountain Pangæus, where grows an 
herb called the Harp, becauſe, during the Feaſt of Bacchus, 
it ſends forth a ſound like that of an Harp being play'd 
ON. - | | 

Ganges, a River of India, ſo called from one Ganges 
having layn with his Mother in the heat of his Wine, 
drowned himſelf in it, as ſoon as he was informed of it 
by his Nurſe, In this River grows an herb like Bugloſſe, 
which the Natives bruiſe and keep it very charily, becauſe 
with it they ſprinkle the Tigers Dens in the Night, and, 
they being kept in them by the ſtrong ſcent, are ſtarved to 
Death. By this River ſtands the Mountain Anatole, fo cal- 
led from the Riſing of the Sun by it. 


who Ganges. 


Phaſis, now Faſſo and Phazzeth, is a River in Scythia run- Phaſis. 


ning by a City of the ſame Name, it was before called 
Arcturus. In this River grows a Reed called Leucophillus, 
which Men that are jealous gather by the twilight in the 
Morning, and ſtrew it in their Wives Chambers to keep 
them chaſte; for the Nature of it is ſuch, that if any Per- 
ſon comes where it lies, it deprives him of his rational 
thoughts and he immediately confeſſes what he has done; 
and ſuch as are preſent ſeize him, and ſowing him up in a 
Sack, throw him into the Lake Mæotis, where he is torn to 
pieces by Vulturs. Near it lies Caucaſus, where Fupiter 
Chained Promethers to be tormented by an Eagle that fed 
upon his Entrails. 


Arar, now the Saon, is a River in that part of France cal- Arar. 


led Gallia Celtica, in it is a large Fiſh called Clupæa, which 
in the increaſe of the Moon is white, but in the Wane 
black; and when it grows very big, it ſtabs it ſelf with its 
own fins; In the head is found a ſtone like a grain of Salt, 
which being applyed to the left ſide in the Wane of the 
Moon cures quartan Agues. Near this River ſtands the 
Mountain Lugdunus, on which is built the City Lugdunum, 
or Lyons. 


Pactolus, now Sarabat, is a River of Lydia running by PaQtolus. 


Sardis, formerly called Chryſorrhoas, In it is found a pure 
old ſand, and alſo a ſtone called Arourophyl/ax, which the 
ich Men lay at the Door of their Treaſures; for upon 

the approach of a Thief it will ſound like a Trumpet, 

and ſcares him away as diſcovered. In it grows an herb 

called Chryſopole, by which they try their Gold, for 3 

| | ut 


Lycor- 
mus. 


Man- 
der. 


Marſyas. 


Strymon. 
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but pure Gold will tincture the leaves, being applyed to 
them. Near it lies the Mountain Tmolus, where grows a 
ſtone like a Pumice ſtone, which being ſeen by a Marri- 
ageable Virgin, preſerves her Chaſtity from all rude at- 
tempts; bur 'tis hard to find. 

Lycormus, now Phidari, formerly Euenus, is a River of 
Ztolia, Init grows an herb called Sariſſa, excellent for a 
dimſight. Near it lies the Mountain Myenus, where grows 
a flower called the white Violet, which dyes at the Nam- 
ing the word Step-dame. | 

Mæander, now Madre, a River of Aa, which ſeems to 
run back to its Fountain. In it is a ſtone called Sophron, 
which being put into a Man's Boſom, makes him mad to 
that degree, as to Murder his neareſt Relations; but by 
attoning the Mother of the Gods, he is reſtored to his 
Wits. By this River lies the Mountain Sipylus, where is a 
ſtone like a Cylinder, which makes Children obedient to 
their Parents. 1 

Marſyas, a River of Phrygia. In it grows an herb called 
the Pipe, or Flute, which by the motion of the Wind 
gives a melodious ſound. Near it lies the Mountain Bere- 
cynthus, where grows a ſtone called Machæra, which very 
much reſembles Iron, but makes thoſe that find it mad, if 
it be while the ſolemnitiss to the Mother of the Gods are 
performing. TT . 

Strymon, now Stromona, Radani, and Marmara, is a River of 


Thrace, running by the City Adonis, anciently called Pale- 


ſtinus. In it grows a ſtone called Paufilypus, or the grief- 
eaſer, becauſe if any one who is oppreſſed with grief find 
it, he is preſently eaſed of it. Near it lye the Mountains 
of Rhodope and Hæmus, where grow certain ſtones called 
Philadelphi, or loving Brethren, which are of a black co- 
lour, and if they are Named when ſeparate one from ano- 
ther, they preſently diſſolve and waſte away. | 
Sagaris, now Zagari and Sangari, is a River of Phrygia, 
formerly called Xerabate, becauſe it was generally dry in 
Summer. In it is found aſtone called Antogryphus, i. e. Na- 
turally Engraved, for by Nature the Image of the Mother 


of the Gods is Engraven on it Near it lies the Moun- 


Scaman- | 


der. 


rain Baleneus, in which is found a ſtone called 4fter, which 
from the latter end of autumn ſhines at midnight like 
„ 555 = 8 
Scamander, now Scamanaro, is a River of Troas, formerly 
called Xantbus. In it grows an herb like a Vetch, whoſe 
Berries when they are ripe rattle in a Cod, and from 


thence tis called Siſtron; It preſerves from all fears of 


Apparitions. Near it lies the Mountain Ida, formerly cal- 


led Gargarus, on the top of which ſtands the Altars of Ju- 
| piter; 


iter, 


5 and Mountains. 
piter, and the Mother of the Gods. In it grows a ſtone 


called Chryph:us, which is not to be found, but when the 
myſteries of the Gods are ſolemnizing. 


Tanais, or Don, is a River of Scythia, in which the Ama- Tanais, 
xn waſh themſelves. In it grows a plant called Halinda, or Don. 
like a Colewort, the juice of which makes the Bodies of 


ſuch as are anointed with it better able to endure extre- 
mity of Cold. In it grows a ſtone like a Man with a 
Crown on his Head, which vvhoſoever finds vvhen the 
King dyes, ſucceeds him. Near it is the Mountain Brixa- 
ba, novv Tanar, in vvhich grovvs an herb called Brixa, 
vvhich is like Rue, vvhich preſerves a Son from the inju- 
ries of a ſtep-dame. When it is gathered, tis colder than 
Snovv, but if a ſtep-dame forms any delign againſt a Sen 
in Lavv, it flames. 


Thermodon, is a River of Seyt hia, formerly called Cyryſtal- Thermo- 


lus, becauſe it vvas often frozen in Summer. 


| on. 
Nile, a River of Egypt, running by Alexandria. In it Nile. 


grovvs a ſtone like a Bean, vvhich vvill keep a Dog from 
barking as ſoon as he ſees it, and being held by the No- 
ſtrils expells Spittle. Here are alſo found the ſtones called 
Collotes, which the Swallows picking up againſt the over- 
flowing of Nile, build a Wall, called the Chelidoman Wall, 
which reſtrains the inundation of the River, that it da- 
mage not the Countrey. Upon it lies the Mountain Ar- 
gyllus, from the Nymph Arge raviſh'd there by Jupiter. 


Eurotas, now Baſilipotamo. In it grows a ſtone ſhaped Eurotas. 
like an Helmet; called Thraſydelios, i. e. Raſh and Timorous, 
for when a Trumpet ſounds near it, it leaps toward the 


bank of the River, and if the Athenians be named, it ſinks 
to the bottom. Many of them are Conſecrated, and laid 
upon the brazen Trumpet of Minerva. Near it lies the 
Mountain Taygetus, where grows a Plant, called Char. ſium, 
which the Women in the Spring hang about their Necks 
to make the Men to love them the more paſſionately. 


Inachus, a River of Argos, formerly called Carmanor. In Inachus. 


it grows an herb called Cyura, like our common Rue, 
which the Women lay upon their Navels to make them 
miſcarry without danger. In it alſo is found a ſtone like 
a Beryl, which in the Hands of a falſe-witneſs will turn 
black. Near it are the Mountains of Mycenæ, Apæſantus, 
Coagium and Athenæus. In the firſt of theſe is found a 
ſtone called Cory bus of a Crow- colour, which he that wears 


about him, ſhall never fear any Monſtrous Apparitions. 


In Coagium grows a Tree called Palniurus, upon the boughs 
of which if any- Bird happen to light, it is entangled, as 
with birdlime,only the Cuccow is free. On Athenæus grows 
an herb like Rue, of which if a Woman taſte of the Root 


the runs mad preſently. Dad Alpheus, 
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Alphzus. 


Euphra- 
tes. 


Caicus. 


Araxes. 


PLurARCRH, Of Rivers 
Alphens, now Carbon, or Darbon, is a River of Arcadia, 


running by the Walls of Piſa, a City of Olympia, former- 
ly called. Stymphelus, and Nyctimus. In it grows a Plant 


called Kenchrytis, which is like an Honey-comb, and the 
Decoction of it cures Madneſs. By it is a Mount called 
Cronium, from Saturn's flight into it, where is a ſtone called 
the Cylinder, which rowls down from the top of it, as 
often as it thunders and lightens. 

Euphrates, now Frat, anciently called Zaranda, and after 
Meaus, and then Euphrates from Euphrates the Son of Aran- 
dacus, who drowned himſelf in it, waſhes the Walls of 
Babylon, now called Bagdat. In this River is found a ſtone 
called Acterites, which being applyed to the Navels of Wo- 
men in hard Labour, cauſes them to bring forth with little 


pain; and an herb named 4xall/a, or Exalla, which being 


applyed to the Breaſts of ſuch as are troubled with a quar- 


tan Ague, delivers them preſently from the fir. Near this 


River lies the Mountain Drymillus, where grows a ſtone 
like a Sardony, and which helps Dimneſs of Sight. 


Caicus, anciently called Aſtræus, from Aſtræus the Son of 
Neptune, and then Caicus, from Caicus the Son of Hermes, 


who both were drowned in it, now bears the Name of 
Girmaſti, Caſtri, and Chiay. In it grows a Poppy, which 
bears ſtones inſtead of flowers, of which ſome are black 
and ſhaped like Harps. The Hans throw them in their 
Ploughed Lands, and if they lye, it betokens Barrenneſs, 
but if they fly away like Locuſts, it Prognoſticates plenty: 
By it ſtands the Mountain Tcuthras, from à King of Myſia 
of that Name. In it grows a ſtone called Anti pat hes, or 
the Regiſter, becauſe it has a peculiar Virtue to cure 
. and Leproſie, being powdered and mixed with 

ine. | | 

Achelons firſt call'd Axenos and then Theſtius, from a Son 
of Pan, and Piſidice and Achelous from a Son of Oceanus 
and the Nymph Nais, of the ſame Name; now bears the 
Name of Aſtroptomo, Geromlea, and Pactriolmo. In it grows 
a Herb call'd Zaclon, which is like Wool, and being brui- 
ſed and put in Wine, diſſolves into Water, and preſerves 
the ſmel!, but not the Virtues of the Wine. In it alſo 
is found a Stone call'd Lirucrus, which being thrown up- 
on Linnen Cloath, aſſumes the ſhape of Linnen, and tho' 
of a Lead-colour naturally, turns White. Near it is the 
Mounrain,Ga/ydm where grows an Herb call'd Myops,which 


being ſteep'd in Water, cauſes blindneſs to ſuch as waſh - 


their Face in it, but by attoneing Diana, they may reco- 
ver their Sight. | | 
Araues anciently call'd Habmus, and after Araxes, from 


Araxas the Son of Pylus, who drowned himſelf in it, is a 
1 „ River 
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Caver of Armenia, and now call'd Araſs, Arais, Achlar and 
V ;acs. In it is a Plant call'd Arara, which ſignifies a 
d irgin-Hater ; becauſe if a Virgin finds it, it bleeds and 
þYes away. In it alſo is a Stone call'd Sicyorus, which 

eing touch'd with a Knife, will ſend forth Blood. Near 
it is the Mauntain Diorphus, where grows a Tree like a 
Pomegranate, which bears Apples in taſte like Grapes, 
and if one holds the ripeſt of the Fruit in his hand, and 
mentions the name of Mars, it turns Green. 

Tigris, anciently nam'd Salox, is a River of Armenia ſo Tigris. 
call'd from a Tiger who carried Bacchus over it; In it is 
a very white Stone called Myndan, which is a defence 
againſt Wild Beaſts to thoſe that have it. Near it lyes the 
Mountain of Gauran or Mauſorus, in which grows an Herb, 
from which an Oyl is extracted by heating it over the 
Fire, which preſerves ſuch as anoint themſelves with it 
_ Sickneſs till the Neceſſity of Dying comes on 
them. | 
Indus, is a rapid River of India; ſo called from Indus, Indus. 
a Noble Youth who drowned himſelf in it. In it is found 
a Stone called Carpyce, which if a Virgin carries about her 
ſhe ſhall not be defloured ; as alſo an Herb of the ſame 
Name, a Decoction of which cures the Dropſy. Near it 
is the Mountain Lileus, ſo called from a Shepherd of the 
ſame Name, who was torn in pieces by Lions there; On 
it is found a Stone, call'd Cutoris, which the Natives wear 
for Ornaments at the Sacrifices, which they offer for their 
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Eſcape from any Danger or Sickneſs. 
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and Mountains. 419 
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tiſe about it. 


A. 
Bſtinence in what to be 
practiſed. | 185 
" Acquaintance not to be ma- 
ny 88 


Admiration of Perſons not to 


be allowed in hearers. $3 
Adultery how puniſh'd, 162 
Alexander's Fortune and Vir- 
rues, 2 TraQs. 1 
Anger, how to cure it, a Trea- 
Ho 8 

Animals produced from the 
Earth. 242 
Apothegms, of Kings and 
Great Commanders, a Treatiſe, 34, 
of the Spartans, 71 
Appetite not to be provoked 
by new or dainty Meats. 46 
Ariſtophanes, a bad Poet. 202 
Atheiſm, its effects, 31, the 


cauſe of it. . 30] 
Atheiſts, who are accounte 
ſo. 216 217 


. B. 


Baniſhment, a Tra& about it, 
292, the advantages of it. 204 
Banquet of the 7 Wiſe Men, 
a Treatiſe. 5 
_ Baſhfulneſs, a Treatiſe upon 
it, 15. a Vice, the ill effects of it, 


and their cure. 15 16 17 
| Beaſts, partake of Reaſon, 371, 
ſeveral marks of it in diverſe 


kinds of them, 372, have taught 


Men ſeveral things, 375, Men 
transformed into them, 380, have 
many real Virtues, as true Cou- 
rage, &c. 381, proofs of their 
Temperance, Chaſtiry, &c. 382 

Beggars how made. 8r 

Boaſting a niauſeousand odious 
thing. | 167 

Birth-Days of Socrates and Pla- 
to Celebrated. : 274 

Brothers to love one another, 
205, reaſons for it, 206, to bear 
with each others failings, 207, 
to forgive all wrongs done to 
each other. bog 


C. 


Child, Children, one born of a 
Mare, cauſed by prohibition of 
Marriage, 98, of bad Parents pu- 
niſhed juſtly for their ſins, 307, 
308, but the good exempted from 
Puniſhment. id. Duty to Pa- 


rents. 206 


Cloaths, fine and gaudy reje- 
fed, as corruptions of de- 
cency. A 

Cold, the Principle of it, a 


Tratt. 394 


Commen- 


N. 
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Commendation of a Mans ſelf, 
when proper, 167, very uſeful, 
and in what caſe, 168. 

Of common conception, a 
Treatiſe againft the Stoicks. 333 


Company, bad to be avoided, 7, 


the benefit of it. 250 
Confeſſion of Sins to a Prieſt 
unneceſſary, 74, 81, required in 
the Heatheniſh Initiations among 
the Spartans. Ibid. 
Conjugal Precepts, a Tract. 195 
Conſcience, a good one, a com- 
fort, 30, can't be flattered. 126 
Contradictions of the Stoicks, 
a Tract. 337 
Correction of Children, what 
12 het. - 
Converfion from bad to good 
is not in a moment, but by de- 


grees.. | 187 

Confolarory Letters to Apollo- 
nius, 53, to his Wife. 404 
Contentment how it may be 
attained. 238, 36 

Coveteouſneſs a diſeaſe and un- 
ſatiable deſire. 165 


Courage of Women. 61 62 
Courteſie in Carriage. 90 
Curioſity, a Tra& about it, 181, 
what ſorts are viceous, and what 


| table. 181 182 
* Cuſtoms and Laws of the La- 
cedemonians, a Tratt. 19 


_ 


Demons, what they are,. 176, 
guard and aſſiſt Men, 180, Spiri- 
tual Eſſences, 218, ſeveral opini- 
ons about Socrates's Demon. 175 

Dainties to be avoided. 52 
Death not to be feared, 55, 

ſudden beſt, 56, a good thing, 
146, a comfort to the good. 16:4. 
. — Demi-Gods, 290, 291. | 

evil in his ownNatureEvil.217 

Divination what it is, and 


how effected, 228, by Dreams. 102 
Diſcourſe extempore, when al- 
lowable and when not, 3, what 
is beſt, 4, filthy to be avoided. 7 
Diſeaſes whence they firftſprang, 
and how they are increaſed, 279, 
the Leproſy and water-dread. 16. 
Dolphins delight in Muſick, 
194, ſaved Arion from being 
drowned in the Sea, 1b. Lovers 
Men, and helpers of them in di- 
vers inſtances. 105 
Dreams the moſt ancient way 
of Divination, 102, when ſigns 
of a Virtuous diſpoſition of Soul, 
191, Whence they ariſe, 228, 


how diſturbed. 280 


Drinking a means of making 
Friends, 102, 252, neceſſary for 
Life, 103, Men noted for great 
Drinkers, 238, the old way of 
„„ "AG 

Drunkennefs, Women hardly 
made drunk, but old Men eaſily, 
and the reaſons of both, 247,248, 
to be avoided, and for what rea- 
ſons chiefly, 313, puniſhed dou- 
bly. | 101 


'E 


Eating of Fleſh, two Treatiſes 
about it, 346, neceſſary for the 
exerciſe of the mind. 103 

Earth, its nature, poſition, mo- 
tion, and trembling, 224, ſends 
up exhalations, which ſtir up to 
foretell things, 15. not moved, as 
the Sun and Planets are. 411 

Education of Children, a Trea- 
tiſe about it, 1, what things ne- 
ceſſary for good, 2, ill conſe- 
o - . 4 

Enemies, how to profit by 
them, a Treatiſe upon it. 50 

Enthuſiaſm, whence it pro- 
ceeds, 211, natural to the Soul, 
291, ſometimes proceeds _ 

17 the 


422 
the Earth. Lid. 
Envy, a Treatiſe about it, 120, 
what it is and how it differs 
from hatred. 121 
Eternity is immoveable, has 
no firſt, nor laſt, but is one con- 
tinual now. | | 34 
Evils are not all equal, but 
have ſeveral degrees of more or 
leſs. | 187 
Examples in Poets how far to 
be regarded, 116, and imitated. 15. 
Exerciſe to be uſed by Stu- 
dents, 5, of the Voice conduceth 
to the preſervation of Health. 48 
Exhortation how to be given 
and taken. 85 
Eye bewitching. "<2 


F. 


Faſts at ſet- times not conveni- 
ent, 49, cauſe thirſt more than 


hunger. : 264 
Fate, a Treatiſe in which it is 


ſhewed What it is, and of how- 


many ſorts, 390, how it differs 
from fortune and chance, 391, 
how it is included in Provi- 
dence. 392 

Faults, every Mart is curiouſly 
to inquire into his own, and not 
other s. 181 

Fear of God, no impediment 


to real felicity. _ 140 
Feaſts, what diſcourſe fitteſt at 


them, 234, how the Gueſts are 


to be placed, and by whom, Bid. 
what ſort of Perſon the Maſter 


of a Feaſt ought to be, 236, a 


means to end differences. 235 
on a Woman. 


Fire, the uſefulneſs of it, 397, 


the Original of all things, and 


into it all things are diſſolved, 


216, one of the Elements, and 


the moſt uſeful of them. 397 


Fiſh, the moſt delicious Diet, 


and moſt caily digeſted, 256, 


one ſold for more then an Ox ar 
Rome, Ibid. not eaten by the Pytha- 
goreans, 278, nor Egyptians, Ibid. 
297, their ſagacity, and other 


their perfections. 376 379 
Flattery, the grounds and miſ- 
chiefs of it. 122 
Flatterers, how to be known 
from a friend, a Treatii: about 
it, 122, who are to be reputed 
ſuch, 123, how they are to be 
diſcovered, and by what marks, 
124, 1J1, Conſcience not to be 
flattered. | "126 
Flowers, ſome ſorts a reme- 
dy againſt Drunkenneſs, others 
againſt heavineſs, others cauſe 
ſleep, 246, the common uſe of 
them is effeminate. Ibid. 
Fortune, a tract about it, 193, 
doth not rule the World, but 
Juſtice and Wiſdom do, 194, art 
not from it, Iid. what it is, 220, 
raiſed Rome to her Grandeur, 3 11, 
Temples built to her there. 
| 311 312 
Friends, true ones rare to find, 
86, how to be made, 87, the in- 
conveniences of having many, 
Lid. what ſort of Perſons they 
ſhould be, bid. the Office, 130, 
moſt neceſſary in Proſperity. 133 
Friendſhip, - a large Treatiſe 


about it, 86, very inconveni- 


ent. 88 
G. 5 


Generation, when it is beſt, 1, 
how Males and Females are be- 
gotten, 229, a God may generate 


| 3 2774 
God to be believed, and the 


ſatisfaction there is in it, 144, 
the maker of all things, 172, 217, 


410, the Soul of the World, 216, 


the knowledge of him from 


whence derived, 217, what he is, 
ee » 17 — . 0 Thid. 
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hid. hath his exiſtence of him- 
ſelf, 218, governs not humane 
concerns, 217, dwells in Heaven, 


218, is perfectly good, 15/4. one 


only Eternal Being. 291 343 

Government, three ſorts of it, 
a Tract about it, 406, the beſt 
ſort is Monarchy, 1:4. old Men 
to be employed in it. 359 

Governours, or States- men, 
their Apothegms, 34, Cc. Dire- 
Etions for them in entring upon 


ad managing of State-Afﬀairs, 


363, 366, to be good Men, 362, 
to be obeyed by their Superi- 


Ors. | | 368 

Grafting, ſome ſtrange ſorts 

N 243 

Grief, the ill effects of it. 57 
H. 


Hair, long, why worn by the 
Spartans. 

Hatred, a Treatiſe about it, 
120, What it 1s, and that it differs 
from envy in many things. 121 

Hat, why pulled off in Saluta- 
tion and not in Worſhip. 148 

Health, to be chiefly regarded; 
many rules laid down for the 
preſervation of it, in a Treatiſe 


about it. 44 48 
Hiſtory, how to diſcover ma- 
lice in writers of it. 330 


Herodotus accuſed of malice in 
writing his Hiſtory, and hisfalſe- 
hoods diſcovered in many in- 
ſtances, in a Treatiſe by it ſelf. 

: 339 333 
Hopes of Eternity, a comfort 


againſt the fears of Death. 146 


Houſehold Government, what 


is beſt. IOI 
Humility, greateſt in Men of 
worth. 190 


Husband, his Duty in ſeveral 
branches. 


195 200 


J. 


Idzas, what. 218 
Jeſting and Raillery, how and 
when to be uſed with pleaſure, 
241, to be uſed cautiouſly. Lid. 


Jews, their Religion accounted * 


ſuperſtition, 32, why they ab- 
ſtained from Swines fleſh, as the 
Heathen Philoſophers thoughr, 
256, thought to worſhip Bacchus 


or Adonis from thence, 257, their 


Feaſts and worſhip likened to 
the Feaſts of Bacchus. Ted. 
Improbabilities of the Stoicks, 


a Treatiſe. ' ; 
Injuſtice thought Lawful to 
ſave a friend. 71 
Injuries may be reſented by a 
Virtuous Man. 26 
Inquiſitiveneſs, a Tract about 
it 181 


Inſpiration, how wrought, 217, 
according to the quality of the 


Perſon inſpired. 212 
Joy, when it is exceſſive often 
proves Mortal. 66 


15s and Ofiri:, a Treatiſe about 
them, explaining the ancient Re- 
1:gion and Philoſophy of Ægypt. 
295 

Judges Pictured without 
Hands and Eyes, by the Zgyp- 
tians to ſhew their Integrity. 297 


8 
Kings, hated by Thales, 99, 


Gods Image, when they ſubmit 


to Law and Reaſon, 329, 330, 
their Apothegms and Sayings, a 
Tract. | 34 
Kiſſing the Original and Pra- 
Ctiſe of it. | 148 
Knowledge from. God, '297, 
and eſpecially that of himſelf. 
| | 4 
| L. 
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L. 
Language, how far to be re- 
garded in a Diſcourſe. 84 


Laws, the beſt Governours, 
74, of the Lacedemonians, a Trea- 


E. : 19 
Learning the Excellency of it, 
3, what ſort beſt. Thid. 


Leproſie from whence. 257 

Lite, private, a Tract, 200, con- 
ſiſts in action, 201, long not 
beſt. 56 

Love, a Tra& about it, 317, of 
Riches, a Treatiſe, 165, Self- 
Love its ill effects, 118, of Bre- 
thren, a Tra& about it, 205, moſt 
natural, Bid. makes Men Muſi- 
cal and Poetical, 237, to Chil- 
dren moſt natural to Men and 
Women, 310, no true towards 
Women, 318, what is true 
and what not, bid. of Wo- 
men natural, but never without 
Venery, 319, deified and why, 
321, its Power to inſpire with 
Courage, 322, its benefits, c. 
1hid. five Tragical Hiſtories of it, 
a Treatiſe, 325, to Children, a 


Treatiſe. 308 
M. 

Malice of Herodotus, a Trea- 

tiſe. 330 


Man, three ſorts of Men. 140 
Marriage, how to be made 
happy, .195, biggeſt Feaſts made 
at them, 255, accounted ſacred. 


| 317 
Maſters, what are beſt for 
Children. 2 


Matter the firſt Principle o 
all things, 215, the ſubſtratum 
of Generation and Corruption, 
216, 218, the receptive cauſe of 
all things. 


Meat, variety of it prejudicial 
to Health. 252 

Memory of Children to be 
Exerciſed, 


Menander an excellent Poet, 


and much excelling Ariſtophanes. 
| 202 
Milk not to be uſed for drink. 


Mind, the Tranquility of = 
Treatiſe, ſhewing how it is to be 
gained and kept. 2 26 

Moon, its nature and bigneſs, 
222, the cauſe of its Ecclypſe, 
Tvid. the face appearing on ir, di- 
vers Opinions of the Philoſo- 
phers about it, a Treatiſe, 383, it 
is Earth, proved, 193; 387, the 
light of it is borrowed from the 
Sun, 386, the Inhabitants in it, 


388, 389, has the principal influ- 


ence and dominion over our 


Life, 389, great depths in the 


oon. 390 
Mountains, and ſuch things 
as are found in them. 414 


Muſick, a Tract about it, 23, 
the inventors of the ſeveral kinds 
of it, 24, the benefits and excel- 
lencies of it, 25, uſed at Feaſts, 
26, what ſort is fitteſt for ſuch 
occaſions, 273, and when it is 
propereſt to uſe it, Vid. the Pipe 


and Harp have longeſt been uſed 


at Feaſts. Ibid. 
N. 

Naming Children at 8 or 9 
Days old, and why. 156 
Nature what it 1s. 215 
News, the inquiry after it 

puniſhed, and why. 183 


Nile, the River of Agypt, its 
Flood, and the cauſes of it. 225 


1 


id. 
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O. 


Oaths, not to be taken by 
Prieſts, 152, by Hercules to be 
made without Doors. 150 

Old Men, beſt States-Men and 
Govexpours, 356, in what parts 
of Government to be employed, 
359, and what nor. — _ 

Opinion the cauſe of many 
evils to us. 20J 

Oracles, firſt delivered in 
Proſe, 211, afterwards in Verſe, 
and from what cauſe, 212, why 
delivered obſcurely, 213, Apollo's 

never found falſe, 214, their 
Ceaſing, and the cauſes of it va- 
riouſly Conjectured in a Treatiſe 
by it ſelf. 288 295 


Oſiris and Iſs, a Tract. 295 
| * 


Parents, to be mild to their 
Children, 8, to be moſt highly 
reverenced, 206, to be good ex- 
amples to their Children, 8, Du- 
ty of Children to them. 207 

Paſſions, whether thoſe of the 
Soul or Body are worſe a Tract, 
345, how to be moderated, 29, 
what they are, 284, 285, how 
they differ from Reaſon, 1bid. 
286, to be over-ruled by Reaſon, 
217,neceſſary to be excited ſome- 
times, 16id. all diſturbances of 
the Soul proceed from them. 286 

Philoſophers, their Opinions 
laid down in 5 Books, a Treatiſe, 
214, to converſe with Great Men 


chiefly, proved in a Treatiſe, 173 


* Philoſophy, to be taught Chil- 
dren chiefly, 4, to be mixed with 
Civil Affairs, 1:4. the benefits of 
both, hid. Alexander the Great, 
eminent for it, 89, planted by 
kim in all his Conqueſts, 97, 


what it is, 173, the ſeveral parts 
of It. 2 14 21 5 

Places, the folly of taking 
Places. 8 


Pleaſure, not to be attained by 


the Doctrine of Epicurnr, a Trea- 


tile, 137, not good, when the Bo- 
dy 1s tired with labour, 5o, the 
Body no true Subject of it, 138, 
nor the mind by the Body, 144, 
it conſiſts not in Bodily Health, 
or freedom from Pain, but is ra- 
tional and conſiſts in the know- 
ledge of the Sciences, 140, 141, 
and in good Actions, 142, the 
Epicureans placed it in eating and 
drinking, 16/4. the ſenſe of God's 
favour the greateſt. 144 

Poetry, its Original, 212, its 
antiquity. | 259 

Poems, how to read, or hear 
them, a Treatiſe. 106 

Praiſe, how to be given with- 
out Envy, 167, how to be given 
to Orators. 84 85 

Preſervation of Health, a 
Treatiſe laying down many rules 
for it. | *: 45 

Privacy not good either for 
bad or good Men, 200, deſtroys 
the faculties. 201 

Principles of things what they 
are, 215, how they differ from 
the Elements, bid. Pythagoras's 
and Epicurus judgment about 
them. | 216 

Prieſts, not to be Laſcivious, 
Drunkards, or Quarrelſome. 187 

Providence of God preſerves 
good Men, 104, happineſs in be- 
lieving it, 144, how it differs 
from fate, 220, governs the 
World, Ibid. God's ſlowneſs to 
puniſh the Wicked, no argument 
againſt Providence, 30a, the rea- 
ſons of it alledged, 305, &c. Epi- 
curus and his followers deny Pro- 
vidence, 403, ſeveral kinds of it 


Ee laid 
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laid down. 392 

Puniſhment neceſſary, 44, Pa- 
rents fins puniſhed on bad Chil- 
dren, but not on good ones, 308, 
God's flowneſs to puniſh the 
Wicked, no argument againſt his 

Providence and the reaſons of it, 
13 386 304, Cc. 

Pythagoras's ſymbols taken from 
the Ægyptian Prieſts, with whom 
he conversd long, 278, ſeveral 
of them explained, 7, 277, 278, 
his Scholars abſtain from Fiſh, 
and why. 278 


Q. 


Queſtions, how to be asked, 
84, Roman and Greek, a Treatiſe 
of them, 147, Natural, a Tra&. 


| 392 

Platonick, a Tract. 410 
R. 

Rain-bow, what it is, and how 

it is formed. 224 

Raptures, how cauſed. 211 


Reaſon what it is, 228, ſome 
reſemblances of it in Beaſts. 231 
Reformation, wrought by Hlex- 
ander the Great in all his Con- 


queſts. | 90 
Reproaches how to be made 
profitable. | 41 


Reproof how to be taken, 85, 
how to be given, 128, when it is 
given moſt reaſonably, 129, by 
whom it is beſt, 130, to accept 


it kindly is a ſign of a Vertuous 


diſpoſition. | 190 
Reſolution in what caſes uſe- 
Ful. 16 


| Riches, the Love of them, a 
Treatiſe about it, 165, the uſe of 
them. 167 
Rivers, a Tract about them, 
and ſuch things as are found in 


them. 0 | 


S. 


Sacrifices of Men unlawful. 


155 


Salt is made of Sea-Water, its 
uſe and benefit, 256, called Di- 
vine by Homer and Plato, 263, not 
eaten by the Agyptian Prieſts, 
and why, Ibid. & 296, a pre- 
ſervative of Health in Cartel, 


393, is not found in any Plants, 


Fruits, or living Creatures. 16:4. 
Sciences fpeculative, forbidden 
the Lacedemonians, 19, encreaſed 
by the favour of Great Men, gr, 
92, happinefs in knowing them. 
116 
Sea, its ſaltneſs from whence, 
225, its ebbing and flow ing how 
cauſed, IJbid. Trading on it con- 
temned by the Lacedæmonians. 22 
Senſes, their Objects, Truth, 
Number, and how conceptions 
are formed by them, 226, treated 
on ſeverally. 227 
Sickneſs to be watched againſt, 
47, ſeveral prognoſticks of it. 48 
Sin of Parents puniſhed on 
their Children that are bad, but 


not on the good. 308 
Singing, uſed by the Spartans 
in War. 21 


Silence, its advantages, 313, 
the Praiſes of it, 314, Zeno and 
Leena, Examples of it. - Is 

Shame, and the good effects 
of it. | 62 

Sleep, the benefit of it, 3x, how 
it is cauſed, 231, affe&s the Soul, 
15id. Prognoſticks of Sickneſs 
from it. 47 

Societies and Fraternities con- 
ſtituted among the Lacedæmo- 
NANS. | 19 

Socrates's Demon, a Treatiſe 
about it, 175, foretold things to 


come 
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come by it, 176, 177, eſcaped 
dangers by its warning, 177, 
how it moved his Soul. Iva. 

Soul, about the Procreation of 
it, a Treatiſe, 171, it hath rwo 
parts, 129, hath peculiar delights 
and pleaſures from the body, 142, 
ſeveral Opinions about the Na- 
ture of it, 171, 172, 225, how gene- 
rated, 174, what are the parts 
and functions of it, 172, 226, 
the Seat of it according to the 


Philoſophers, 226, the Motions 
and Immortality of it, 14:4. prov- 


ed to be a diſtinct eſſence from 
the body by diſcourſe, 258, hath 
an irrational, as well as a ration- 
al part, 284, 285, hath a natural 
Power of Divination, 291, of 
Beaſts, 348, a lighr and fiery ſub- 
ſtance, imperceptible by ſenſe, 
385, coexiſts with the Body. 410 
411 

Stage-Plays forbidden in Spar- 
ra. 20 
Succeſs is to be imputed to 
God only. | 169 
Sun, its nature, bigneſs and 
ſhape, 222, its Eclipſes whence 
they proceed, Ibid. ſeveral ſtrange 


ones, IJbid. never Total, and the 


reaſons of it, 387, its diſtance 
from the Earth. — a3 

Superſtition, a Tract about ir, 
ſhewing the nature and bad ef- 
fects of it, 31, 33, the cauſe of 


Atheiſm, as it is in its own na- 


ture worſe, 34, by all means to 
be avoided, 32, the Jews charged 
with it. 32 

Supper, not to be eaten late in 
the Evening. 49 

Swine's Fleſh, not eaten by the 
Jews, and the reaſons of it, but 


erroneous, 256, Leproſie thought 
to proceed from them, 257, not 
eaten by the Egyptian Prieſts, 


and why. 25 297 


We? 


Talkativeneſs, or Garrulity, a 
Treatiſe about it, 313, the pub- 
lick and private miſchiefs of it, 
313, 314, antiddtes againſt 13 

31 

Theft allowed in Sparta, to ex. 

erciſe the Wits of their Youth. 


Thoughts, as wicked as Acti- 
ons. 33 

Thunder and Lightning how 
cauſed, 223, divers ſtrange ef- 
fects of it, 253, does no harm to 
Men when they are aſleep, 254, 
kills Men more out of fear, than 


force. 255 


Tranquillity of mind, a Trea- 
tiſe about it, 26, the means of 
obtaining it, 27, the certain way 
to preſerve it, 29, the comfort of 
it. 30 

Travelling into ſtrange Coun- 
. diſallowed by the Spartau's, 
and w 


'hy. 21 

Tythes paid to Hercules, and 

why. | 149 
5 


Venery, how prejudicial to 
Health, 48, when moſt conveni- 
ent to be uſed, 248, and when 
nor. 249 250 

Vice and Vertue, a Treatiſe 
abour them, 194, Vertue can on- 
ly make Men happy, 195, Vice 
renders all conditions miſerable, 
lvid. a Treatiſe, to prove that 


Vice is ſufhcient to make a Man 


unhappy, 344, and that Fortune 
can do it with Vice only. bid. 
Virgins, not allowed to have 
any Portions, 78, Apollo's Prieſteſs 
obliged to be a perpetual one. 
| 293 
Virtus 
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Virtue may be taught, a T'rea- 
tiſe to prove it, 18, how a Man 
may be ſenſible of his proficien- 
cy in it, a Treatiſe, giving the 
ſigns of it, 186, 191, of Virtue 
and Vice, à Treatiſe, 194, the 
Virtues of Women, a Treatiſe, 
giving Examples, 27, 59, 71, at- 
rained by degrees, and not in an 
inſtant, 186,187, ſigns of a Man's 
growth in it, 187, Virtue of Alex- 
ander, 89, makes Men happy, 194, 
Moral Virtue, a Treatiſe, thew- 


ing what it is, and ſeveral Opi- 


nions about it. 284 

Vows, a good uſe made of 
them to ſubdue our Paſſions. 14 
Uſury, a Treatiſe againſt run- 
ning in debt, and taking up Mo- 


ney upon N 408, the Game 


made by it unjuſt, 409, cauſed by 


Luxury and Sloath, 1bia. ruins 
Men and their Friends. lhid. 


Vulturs have no Males, and 


are therefore more uſed in ſooth- 
"ſaying than other Birds, becauſe 


the Auguries from them are moſt 
certain. 156 


W. 


Water, when to be drank, 49, 


whether more uſeful than fire, 
a Treatiſe about 'it, 396, proved 


more uſeful. 397 


Wine, how and when to be 


drank, 49, opens the Heart and 


V 
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makes Men free, 24s, the moſt 
beneficial of all drinks if mofe- 
rately uſed, 49, not uſed in Is 
worſhip. 297 
WR the greateſt Verrue, 
117, makes us happy, 194, is 
above Fortune. 48555 99,1 
Wiſe-men more then ſeven, 
Alexander the Great, a Lover and 
Encourager of them, by his 
bounty to them. 92 93 
Wives of what ſort of Wo- 
men to be choſen for Sons, 8, 
their duties in many branches, 
195 200 

Women hardly made drunk, 
247, of a colder temper than 
Men. A 248 
World framed by God, 172, 
but one, 216, not ruled by God, 
217, the Opinion of ſuch as aſſert 
many, 220, it. is ſpherical or 
round, 16/4, not eternal and in- 
corruptible, but ſhall have an 
end, 217, 221, the parts of it. 


275 


a V. 

Vouth to be kept under tlie 
Care of Tutors, as well as Child- 
hood, and the Reaſons. 7 
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